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1780.  What  we  have  said  in  the  preceding  Book  with 
reference  to  the  laws  that  g^ide  the  rational  principle  in 
its  action  might  suffice  for  the  purpose  which  we  had  in 
writing  this  work.  But  the  animal  part,  which  surrounds 
human  intelligence — like  a  series  of  bands  wrapping  it 
round  and  confining  it  everywhere,  and  making  it  wonder 
at  itself,  and  ask  why,  since  it  is  free  in  its  essence  (all 
intellect  resides  in  the  infinite),  it  is  so  circumscribed  and 
checked  in  its  flight  by  a  material,  brute  element — this 
animal  part,  I  say,  is  so  mysterious,  so  hard  to  investigate, 
so  manifold,  yea,  so  inexhaustible,  that  we  cannot  help 
turning  back  to  it  here  at  the  end,  and  trying,  if  we  can,  to 
add  a  little  more  clearness,  and  a  little  new  development 
to  what  we  said  about  it.  Otherwise  the  reader  might 
think  that  as  yet  he  has  not  even  found  the  clue  to  guide 
him  through  the  great  maze. 

And  since  animality,  like  every  other  finite  being,  has 
two  sides,  a  passive  side  formed  oi  feelings^  and  an  active 
side  formed  of  instincts*  we  shall  let  alone  the  former  as 
already  sufficiently  discussed,  and  go  on  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  latter,  tracing  out  in  greater  detail  the  laws 
which  govern  the  instinctive  activity  of  the  animal. 

This  activity  we  have  already  divided  into  two  great 
instincts,  which  we  have  called  the  vital  instinct  and  the 
sensual  instinct,^  Let  us  now,  therefore,  investigate,  as 
carefiilly  as  possible,  the  laws  of  these  two  instincts  and 
the  modes  of  operation  which  follow  the  action  of  those 
laws. 

♦  Anthropology^  47-49-  t  Ibid,  367-498. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
LAW  OF  THE  VITAL  INSTINCT. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Exposition  of  the  Law, 

1 781.  Being  is  the  contrary  of  naught.  Hence  the  con- 
cept of  a  being  involves  the  concept  of  an  act,  and  the  act 
whereby  a  being  is,  is  the  contrary  of  the  act  whereby  it 
is  annihilated.  If,  therefore,  a  being  is,  we  must  suppose 
that  it  has  an  act  which  posits  it  and  makes  it  resist 
annihilation.  This  is  the  virtue  of  self-preservation  which 
every  being  has. 

1782.  The  act  whereby  a  being  is  posited  and  neces- 
sarily resists  destruction,  has  as  its  term  the  fonn  of  the 
being  itself.  Why  one  act  should  terminate  in  one  form, 
another  in  another  (producing  the  diversity  of  beings),  is  a 
fact  for  which  Philosophy  can  find  no  other  reason  than  the 
free  act  of  the  Creator. 

1783.  But  if  the  act  whereby  a  being  is  posited  is 
that  whereby  the  special  form  of  the  same  being  is 
posited,  it  follows  that  the  tendency  of  this  act  must  be 
to  posit  that  form  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  because 
the  more  incomplete  the  form  posited,  the  less  would  the 
being  exist,  and  the  more  closely  would  it  approach  to 
naught,  to  which  the  act,  as  we  have  said,  is  necessarily 
repugnant. 

1784.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  act  does  not  posit  the 
form  of  the  being  completely  cannot  come  from  the  act 
whereby  it  subsists,  but  only  from   some   cause   foreign 
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to  it,  preventing  it  from  reaching  simply  and  completely 
its  proper  form,  to  which  it  tends. 

1785.  Let  us  apply  these  ontological  and  cosmological 
principles  to  the  animal  being. 

The  act  whereby  the  animal  being  and  its  form  are 
posited  is  what  we  have  called  vital  instinct ^  the  form  of 
the  animal  on  the  other  hand  is  the  fundamental  feeling,  a 
determination  and  completion  of  the  same  act.  Hence  we 
arrive  at  the  following  Law  of  the  Vital  Instinct: 

"  The  Vital  Instinct  tends  to  bring  into  being  the 
greatest  possible  fundamental  feeling." 

1786.  We  must  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  this  in- 
stinct, to  which  we  ascribe  the  production  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling,  exists  before  having  produced  it.  No ; 
if  there  were  no  feeling  there  would  be  no  vital  activity. 
But  given  a  fundamental  feelingy  mentally  we  can  dis- 
tinguish within  it  the  activity  which  posits  and  causes  it 
to  be,  from  the  feeling  itself,  as  it  were  two  elements,  one 
active,  the  other  passive,  constituting  one  indivisible  feel- 
ing, and  this  is  a  real  distinction. 

articlp:  II. 

Functions  of  the    Vital  Instinct. 

1787.  Hence  the  functions  of  the  vital  instinct  are 
necessarily  the  following : 

1788.  First  Function — To  preser\'e  the  fundamental 
feeling  by  continually  producing  it — Animating  aiid  pre- 
scnn'ng  function.  The  animal,  by  means  of  this  function, 
which  is  the  one  whereby  it  is,  resists  destruction,  opposes 
itself  to  dissolution,  is  in  a  continual  conation  to  preserv^e 
itself.  Whatever  opposes  the  conation  without  altogether 
overcoming  it,  gives  rise  in  the  feeling  to  a  disagreeable 
modification,  which  is  called  pain, 

1789.  Second  Function — To  actuate  the  fundamental  feel- 
ing so  that  it  may  have  the  greatest  possible  continuous 
extension — Diffusive  or  aggregative  function ^  manifested  in 
nutrition,  &c. 
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1790.  Third  Function — To  arrange  and  compose  the 
fundamental  feeling  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  have  the 
highest  degree  of  intensity  or  stable  excitation — Excitatory 
functioUy  and  function  accumulating  feeling. 

1 79 1.  Fourth  Functio7iy  arising  in  consequence  of  the 
other  three — To  act  upon  the  corporeal  term,  and  so  to  im- 
part to  matter  aftinial  orgaiiization — Organizing  function. 

The  reason  why  this  function  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  first  three  is  obvious.  Since  the  body,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  term  of  the  animal  feeling,  if  this  feeling  with  its 
natural  activity  tends  to  preserve  itself,  to  dilate  itself,  to 
render  itself  more  intense,  it  consequently  acts  upon  the 
extra-subjective  body  and  produces  in  the  matter  of  it 
internal  and  often  imperceptible  movements,  which  dissolve 
and  recompose  it,  bringing  its  elements  and  molecules  into 
those  spaces  which  the  feeling  desires  to  occupy,  through 
its  instinct,  which  is  to  become  greater,  to  posit  itself  in 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  condition. 

1792.  Now  the  orgaftizing  function  being  only  the  three 
primitive  functions  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  with 
respect  to  the  effects  which  they  produce  in  the  body  and 
the  matter  of  the  body,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  this 
function  must  be  distinguished  into  three  moments,  which 
are : 

Firstj  that  which  consists  in  an  action  exerted  by  the 
vital  instinct  on  the  body,  its  term,  an  action  whereby  it 
continually  constitutes  it  the  term  of  its  fundamental 
feeling,  and  prevents  it  from  separating  from  this  feeling — 
Resistance  to  deaths  Retention*  [ratten enza). 

1793.  Second^  that  which  consists  in  drawing  foreign  par- 
ticles t  within  the  range  of  its  own  feeling,  for  this  purpose 
reducing  them  and  assimilating  them  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 

♦  Tonicity  seems  to  be  an  efTect  of  of  iheir  o>\'n.     Moreover,  it  should  be 

retention^  manifested  in  the  solids  of  observed  that  when  we  say  that  the 

the  livinj^  body.  vital  instinct  draws  brute  particles  to 

t  By  foreif^i  particles  we  mean  those  itself,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 

which  do  not  present  to  us  the  phcno-  acts  in  distans  ;  indeed  we  cannot  con- 

mena  universally  recojjnizcd  as  belonjj-  ceive  any  action  exerted  at  a  distance, 

ing  to  life,  without  at  the  same  time  but  we  will  explain  our  ideas  on  this 

denying  that  they  have  an  animation  subject  in  the  proper  place. 
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arranging  and  composing^  them  as  they  require  to  be — 
AssimilaHan  and  Reproducibility  of  the  living  parts.* 

1794.  Thirds  that  which  consists  in  the  motor-vital 
spontaneity^  in  other  words,  in  that  virtue  whereby  the 
fundamental  feeling,  tending  to  preserve  excitation  and 
increase  it  more  and  more  in  order  to  reach  its  highest 
grade  of  intensity,  aids  and  continues  the  movements 
excited  in  its  term  by  external  stimuli,  so  that  through  the 
perpetuation  and  augmentation  of  motion,  its  proper 
excitement  may  be  perpetuated  and  augmented. 


ARTICLE   IIL 
Observations  on   the  Functions  of  the    Vitat  Instinct, 
1795.  The  first  function,  that  which  posits  and  continu- 


I        cxciiei 

■  ously  reproduces  the  ftindamental  feeling,  has  not  force 
P  enough  to  retain  the  body — its  term — so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  acted  on  by  an  external  principle  which  tends 
to  withdraw  this  body  from  its  activity.  This  want  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  animating  and  preser\dng  func- 
tion is  worthy  of  notice.  It  gives  rise  to  the  distinction 
which  we  have  drawn  between  body  and  matter.  We  have 
called  body  and  matter  the  same  being,  but  we  have  called 
this  being  body  in  so  far  as  it  is  dominated  by  the  feeling 
which  renders  it  its  term,  and  matter  in  so  far  as  it  is  with- 


•  The  subject  of  the  reproducthitity 
of  living  bodies  as  one  of  thetr  j>pecial 
properties  has  Ijccn  trented  in  Italy  by 
Tanunasini,  Brerti,  Bufalini,  Medici. 
Gallini,  and  all  our  modem  physiologists 
and  physidaas.  Dr.  Luigi  Emiliani,  in 
his  Memoir^  crowned  by  the  Italian 
Society  of  the  Sciences,  which  has  its 
head-Quarters  at  Modena,  in  dealing 
with  the  thesis,  "To determine  whether 
the  ideas  of  modem  medical  schools  in 
regard  to  excitahilitics  and  excitement 
■e  sufficiently  accurate/*  &c,,  awgns 
\  reproducibility^  the  following  laws  r 
First — Reproducibility  does  not  act 
with  the  same  energy  at  all  ages. 

^SVtitm^— Living  tissues,  in  a  certain 
ecutiar  condition,  can  reproduce  them- 
'Mves  whcTi  a  portion  of  them  is  cut 
aod  caxried  oif. 


lliird — In  general,  the  degree  of  re* 
producibility  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
so-called  peri'ection  of  Ining  bodies, 
that  is,  their  organic  composition. 

Fourth — The  degrees  of  reproduci- 
bility are  difVercnt  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  living  Iwdy, 

Fifth — By  mean**  of  this  force,  under 
certain  conditions,  there  may  be  formed 
some  new  partst  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  organized  bodies. 

^fli'M— Reproducibility  may  be  in- 
jured and  vitiated  even  to  a  remarkable 
degree  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes 
increase.  In  this  w.iy  there  may  be 
formed  and  developed  parts  differently 
texttired  and  conapo^^-d  frtmi  those  that 
naturally  make  up  the  body. 
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drawn  from  the  power  of  that  feeling,  and  allows  itself  to 
be  moved  by  the  foreign  forces  collected  by  us  under  the 
general  name  <£  senst/erotis. 

Since  there  is  no  absurdity  in  conceiving  that  there 
should  be  diflFerent  degrees  in  the  power  whereby  the 
sentient  principle,  as  vital  instinct,  dominates  its  term,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  highest  of  these  degrees  would  be  that 
whereby  it  disposed  of  the  body  so  completely  as  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  action  of  all  other  sensiferous  forces,  or  to 
re^nder  that  action  null  and  void. 

While  saying  this,  we  wish  the  reader  to  obscr\  e  that 
w^e  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
causes  which  limit  the  powder  of  the  vital  principle  over  its 
own  term,  or  the  power  it  has  of  enlarging  the  same.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert,  either  that  the  virtue  of  the  vital 
principle  is  in  itself  limited  to  a  fixed  measure,  or  rather, 
that  it  is  in  itself  unlimited  and  indefinite,  but  afterwards^ 
receives  a  limitation  from  the  conditions  to  which  it  is 
bound  and  which  prevent  it  from  displaying  itself  as  far  as 
it  might,  so  that  its  development  and  greater  or  less  expan- 
sion  and,  therefore,  its  manifestation  of  greater  or  less 
power  over  its  term,  would  depend  upon  these  conditions 
and  not  upon  itself.  This  question  we  have  touched  upon 
elsewhere, 

1796.  The  diffusive  functioft  and  the  excitatory  function 
may  come  into  collision,  that  is,  when  it  happens  that  the 
feeling  cannot  diffuse  itself,  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
accumulation  and  excitement.  In  this  case  the  one  impedes 
the  other;  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  the  precise 
laws  which  govern  this  collision,  yet  we  seem  to  discover 
very  clearly  these  two ; 

I  Inasmuch  as  the  greatest  natural  excitement  is  the 
best  state^  the  natural  state  of  a  fundamental  feeling,  it 
follows  that  the  activity  of  the  diffusive  fn net iim  increases 
or  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  leas  activity  of 
Uie  excitatory  function. 

1797,  2  If  the  excitatory  function  is  weak,  and  the 
different  stable  excitements  do  not  harmonize  with  each. 
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other^  or  beneficially  influence  each  other,  then  the  diffusive 
funciian  is  either  not  sufficiently  subordinated  to  the  cxcita- 
itfry  fufutiofi^  or  is  not  harmoniously  directed  by  it.  Hence 
there  is  disorder  in  tlie  animal,  and  a  tendency  of  one  part 
of  the  continuous  felt  to  separate  itself  from  its  whole. 

1798.  As  to  the  last  two  moments  of  the  organizing* 
function,  the  third  serves  the  second,  because,  among  the 
other  effects  produced  by  it,  there  is  this  that  it  keeps  the 
particles  loosened  so  that  they  cannot  harden,  and  thus 
causes  the  acceleration  of  that  vortex  which  dissolves, 
assimilates,  expels,  favouring  absorption  and  producing 
cretions  and  excretions**  And  when  I  say  that  it  keeps 
"the  particles  loosened,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  separates 
thera  so  as  to  place  them  out  of  contact,  but  1  mean  that  it 
diminishes  and  tempers  their  mutual  gravitation,  turns 
them  and  arranges  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  in 
contact  at  fewer  points,  and  so  tends  to  make  them  round  \ 
I  mean  also  that  it  keeps  the  pores,  the  passages,  &c,, 
suitably  open. 


•Those  movcmenlfr  which   produce 

the  secietions  and  excretions  were  con* 

sidered  to  be  effects  of  the  action  of  the 

I  aotil  by  the  school  of  Stahl,  and  one 

Ijnay  read  with  much  profit  this  famous 

iRtiLn's  dis^rtation,  entitled   De  Ftbris 

*  WvSionali  Rations  ( Halae  Magdch ,  1 70 1 ) , 

in  which  he  reduces  the  secretory  and 

excretory  movements  to    two  classes, 

ihe  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  the  tone 

1 0/  the  parts.     Of  the  former  he  says : 

*  Imptlluntur  humoreSt  nempe  sanguis, 

fi  rwm  €0  lymph*t,  £t  feruntur  pulsu  ad 

amnes  partes  porvsar/*    Of  tonic  motion 

be  says:    ''^Notanda  est  genera! is  illn 

\  duplex  ejus  administratio  sii'e  direciio^ 

secmidunt    diversas    corporis    regioftes 


cardinales^  tntenorem  et  exteriorefnj*^ 
The  pulsation  of  the  heart  could  not 
separate  and  drive  so  far  in  a  different 
direction  as  the  tonic  motion  :  **  Quod 
quidem  ita  fit  per  part iu$n  transmitten- 
tiutn  et  emittentiutn  tonum  proportio- 
nate administratnm^  ut  partes  quidem 
taies  ad  proportiotiate  admittendum  et 
tmittendum  relaxentur  atque  fatulcs 
reddantur  ;  vicina  vera  nut  conjugatie, 
lino  universa  reliqutr,  contra  ita  strin- 
gantur,  ut  hu mores  ab  his  ad  illam 
quod  excrefnentum  emitlere  debet,  unde-' 
quaque  propriniantur  et  magna  copia 
atque  brei'i  tempore  ibi  excrementa  sua 
dim  ittere  possint. ' ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LAW  OF  THE  SENSUAL  INSTINCT. 

ARTICLE    I. 
Exposition  of  the  Law. 

1 799.  The  sensual  instinct  is  only  a  continued  action  of 
the  vital  instincty  and,  indeed,  of  its  third  function,  which 
we  have  called  excitatory.  The  origfinal  motor-principle  is 
the  same  in  both,  viz.,  the  act  which  posits  the  form  of  the 
animal ;  but  the  proximate  motor  in  the  sensual  instinct  is 
the  feeling  after  it  has  been  brought  into  being,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  new  activity.  The  sensual  instinct,  therefore,  may 
be  defined  as  "  that  movement  of  the  vital  instinct,  which 
makes  it  cause  a  feeling  already  produced  to  become  as  in- 
tense and  complete  as  possible  by  means  of  opportune  ex- 
citements." 

1800.  But  these  excitements  may  be  of  two  kinds :  some 
may  be  stable,  that  is,  continually  repfeated  according  to  a 
fixed  law  (as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  fundamental  feeling 
of  excitation),  and  others  may  be  transient  and  accidental, 
modifying  the  fundamental  feeling  for  a  short  time.  Hence 
we  gfive  to  the  function  which  tends  to  preserve  or  repro- 
duce stable  excitement  the  name  of  vital  imtinct^  and  call 
sensual  instinct  that  function  which  tends  to  procure  for  the 
stable  feeling  transient  and  partial  excitements  which  give 
birth  to  the  sensions  and  passions.  This  distinction  is 
convenient  and  important  to  science,  since  stable  excita- 
tion is,  as  we  have  said,  what  characterises  the  fundamental 
feeling,  and  therefore  goes  as  an  element  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  philosophical  classification  of  animals,  inas- 
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much  as  the  determinate  form  of  the  animal  ceases  when 
its  stable  characteristic  excitation  ceases. 

1 80 1.  Having  premised  these  observations,  we  lay  down 
the  following  as  the  Law  of  the  Sensual  Instinct: 

"The  sensual  instinct  tends  to  cause  the  partial  and 
transient  sensations  which  are  roused  in  the  fundamental 
feeling,  in  so  far  as  they  are  pleasant,  to  become  as  great 
as  possible,  by  means  of  transient  stimuli  and  excitations." 


ARTICLE  II. 
Functions  of  the  Sensual  Instinct. 

1802.  Consequently,  in  the  sensual  instinct  we  dis- 
tinguish the  following  functions : 

F'trst  Functiony  that  of  senstial  spontaneity ^  whereby,  as 
often  as  an  external  stimulus  is  applied  to  an  animal  so  as 
to  excite  its  feeling  to  a  more  perfect  second  act,  that  is, 
to  a  pleasant  sensation,  the  sensitive  principle  aids  this 
stimulus  with  its  spontaneous  activity,  and  increases  and 
prolongs  for  itself  the  effect  of  the  agreeable  sensation 
(activity  of  the  soul,  concurring  in  all  sensations). 

1803.  Second  Function^  that  of  sensual  propcfisity^  where- 
by the  sensitive  principle  actuates  and  disposes  itself  to  its 
agreeable  second  acts,  through  the  synthetic  animal  force,* 
which,  given  an  excitation  (agreeable  sensation),  inclines  it 
towards  another  of  which  it  has  a  presentiment,  as  a  com- 
pletion of  the  first. 

1804.  Third  Function^  that  oi  sensual  aversionj  which  is 
the  contrary  movement  to  propensity,  and  is  due  to  the 
synthetic-animal  force,  which,  on  a  given  propulsion  (dis- 
agreeable sensation),  disconcerts  the  sensitive  principle, 
and  imparts  to  it  an  attitude  of  shrinking  with  respect  to 
the  completion  of  the  said  propulsion  of  which  it  has  a  pre- 
sentiment. 

1805.  Fourth  Function^  that  oi  sensual  coftiraspontaneity^ 
whereby,  as  often  as  an  external  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 

•  Anthropology^  416-498. 
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animal  so  as  to  propel  its  feeling,  that  is,  to  produce  a 
painful  sensation,  the  sensual  principle  struggles  against 
the  force  of  the  stimulus,  trying  to  retain  the  fundamental 
feeling  in  all  its  fulness,  and  along  with  it  the  particles  to 
which  it  adheres  and  which  are  trying  to  separate  from  it 
or  disorder  it. 

1806.  Fifth  Function^  that  of  sensual  motor'Spontaneity— 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  other  four.  To  the  four  atti- 
tudes or  movements  of  feeling  enumerated  above  there  cor- 
responds an  action  in  the  animate  body  and  its  matter,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  already  laid  down,  that  "  to 
all  the  modifications  of  feeling  there  are  corresponding 
extra-subjective  phenomena." 

1807.  Hence,  this  last  function,  considered  in  its  effects^ 
has  six  moments,  which  are  as  follows : 

First — It  manifests  itself  in  the  attitudes  and  movements 
(small  and  great)  which  are  produced  in  the  extra-subjective 
animal  body  by  the  whole  complex  of  those  passions  which 
may  be  united  under  the  name  of  cancupisccnt  fnobility. 

1808.  Seco7id- — It  manifests  itself  in  all  the  attitudes  and 
movements  (small  and  great)  which  the  extra-subjective 
body  of  the  animal  receives  from  the  activity  which  it 
places  in  its  actual  pleasant  sensations  and  passions,  and 
which  may  be  called  voluptuous  viability, 

1809.  Third — It  manifests  itself  in  all  those  attitudes 
and  impediments  to  motions,  which  the  extra-subjective 
body  of  the  animal  receives  from  all  that  complex  of 
passions  which  resists  an  unpleasant  excitement,  and  in  a 
certain  dogged  inertness ;  all  of  which  may  be  united  under 
the  name  of  recalcitrant  mobility. 

1 8 10.  Fourth — It  manifests  itself  in  the  attitudes  and 
movements  (small  and  great)  which  are  produced  in  the 
extra-subjective  animal  body  by  all  that  complex  of 
passions,  which,  having  a  presentiment  of  the  unpleasant 
result  of  a  certain  species  of  movements,  exerts  itself  to  de- 
termine contrary  movements.  This  may  be  called  avcrsivc 
mobility. 

181 1.  Fifth — It  manifests  itself  in  those  attitudes  and 
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movements  (small  and  great)  which  the  extra-subjective 
body  of  the  animal  receives  from  the  effort  which  the  sen- 
sitive principle  makes  to  maintain  itself  in  its  intensity, 
and  in  its  motion  against  the  contrary  external  forces 
which  impede  it,  an  effort  which  may  be  called  wrathful 
mobility. 

1812.  Sixth — It  manifests  itself  in  those  attitudes  and 
movements  (small  and  great)  which  the  extra-subjective 
animal  body  receives  from  the  sympathetic  mobility^  that 
mobility  which  obeys  the  imagination  and  the  thought,  so 
that  at  the  imagination  of  sad  things  there  arise  in  the  body 
movements  which  depress  its  forces,  and  the  opposite  at 
the  imagination  of  glad  things.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  animal  nature.* 

All  these  six  moments  have  reference  to  effects  which 
are  manifested  to  external,  extra-subjective  observation,  in 
consequence  of  the  feeling  which  places  itself  in  different 
attitudes  and  is  considered  the  subjective  cause  of  them. 
And  these  six  classes  of  effects  are  always  reducible  to 
movementSy  because  movements  are  the  extra-subjective 
phenomena  corresponding  in  the  animal  to  as  many  feel- 
ingSy  which  are  the  parallel  subjective  phenomena. 

Now  collecting  all  the  functions  and  operations  of  the 
two  instincts,  let  us  place  them  clearly  before  the  reader  in 
the  following  Synoptical  Table. 

♦  Anthropolog)',  401 -4 14. 
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ARTICLE   TIL 
Obsenmtions  of  the  Funciions  of  ihc  Smmal  InsiincL 

1813.  Since  the  sensual  instinct  with  its  activity  seeks 
no  other  effect  than  to  enjoy  the  transient  excitement  ot 
feeling,  it  often,  through  its  last  function,  that  of  motor- 
sensual  spontaneity,  produces  in  the  body  and  its  matter 
movements  that  oppose  those  which  the  organizing  func- 
tion of  the  vital  instinct  tends  to  produce.  Hence  the 
motor -sensual  spontaneity  often  becomes  a  disorganizing 
principle,  struggling  against  the  principle  of  organization  ; 
and  here  is  a  second  source  of  the  disturbing  forces  of  the 
animal  nature,^ 

1814.  Nevertheless,  this  disturbance  would  become  im- 
3ssible  if  the  body  were  completely  dominated  by  the 

vital  instinct.  This,  we  have  already  said,  is  not  a  thing- 
lat  involves  contradiction,  and  we  will  now  add  that  this 
'dominion  belongs  to  the  ideal  of  animal  life,  in  other 
words,  would  be  the  nmximimi  of  life.  Indeed,  if  the  vital 
instinct  were  further  to  receive  such  vigour  as  to  be  able  to 
hold  fast  the  corporeal  molecules  so  that  no  power  could 
withdraw  them  from  its  grasp,  or  even  if  it  were  protected 
in  such  a  way  that  no  foreign  force  might  withdraw  them, 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  struggle  between  the  vital 
and  sensual  instincts,  and  one  of  the  results  would  be 
immortality. 

18 15.  Here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  turn  and  cast   a 
Pglance    at    the    notions    of   Brown.     What   relation   has 

Brmms  excitability  to  the  different  activities  which  we 
have  attributed  to  life  r  A\nien  we  consider  that  Brown 
drew  his  concept  of  excitability  from  the  effects  produced 
by  stimuli  upon  the  living  body,  effects  which,  according 
to  him,  are  scnse^  nniscular  movement^  thinking  activity  and 
emotions^  we  cannot  but  be  very  much  surprised  to  think 
how  he  could  have  maintained  that  the  property  of  excita- 
bility in  the  whole  animal  machine  is  one  and  indivisible. 
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so  that  it  can  diflFer  in  its  different  parts  only  in  quantity. 
Is  it  not  plainly  demonstrated  that  stimuli  do  not  cause  the 
phenomenon  of  sensation  (that  is,  if  we  stand  by  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,  which  alone  has  authority  in  this 
matter]  in  all  parts  of  our  living  bodies  r  And  as  to 
thoug-ht,  is  it  not  absurd  to  attribute  it  to  a  bodily  organ 
or  to  any  living  machine  w^hatever  ? 

The  Scottish  physician,  therefore,  confounds  three  very 
distinct  classes  of  effects:  i*"  Movement^  an  extra-subjective 
phenomenon  w^hich  manifests  itself  not  only  in  the  muscles, 
but  in  every  one  of  the  four  tissues,  the  cellular  as  w^ell  as 
the  vascular,  the  muscular  as  well  as  the  nervous  ;  2" 
Animal  feelings  a  subjective  phenomenon,  \vbich  is  not 
recognized  by  any  extra-subjective  obser\^ation,  but  only 
by  the  deposition  of  consciousness ;  3"  Thought^  a  subjec- 
tive-objective phenomenon,  which  is  likewise  altogether 
withdrawn  from  external  observation,  and  is  revealed 
immediately  by  itself  in  the  positing  of  consciousness.  As 
to  the  emotions^  these  are  consequences,  partly  of  animal 
feeling  and  partly  of  thought,  so  that  they  are  subdivided 
and  arranged  under  these  two  heads.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  to  collect  and  class  as  one  property  effects  which  are 
so  different  in  their  essence,  and  even  stand  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  one  another  r 

If  then  we  wish  to  take  excitability  as  meaning  a  single 
property  belonging  more  or  less  to  every  part  of  the  living 
body,  we  must  restrict  its  meaning  by  making  it  merely 
the  property  which  the  living  body  has  of  moving  with  a 
particular  movement  of  its  owm  under  the  influence  of 
stimuli,  a  property  w^hich  might  be  called  t  out ranli stent  ion. 
As  to  scnsion  it  would,  in  this  case,  have  to  be  recognized 
as  simply  a  concomitant  effect  of  the  rontractile-distensive 
movement,  an  effect  which  does  not  always  follow  that 
movement,  but  only  when  it  is  produced  in  a  certain 
manner  and  in  certain  determinate  parts  of  the  body, 
which,  on  that  account,  are  called  sensitive.  Finally, 
thought^  so  far  from  belonging  to  any  part  of  the  body,  is 
something  that  adheres  to  no  bodily  organ ;  and  we  have 
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only  to  consider  it,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  altogether  free 
from  bodily  concretion,  and  has  less  resemblance  to  move- 
ment than  weight  has  to  colour. 

But  if  thought  is  roused  on  occasions  when  the  con- 
tractile-distensive  movement  produced,  not  in  all,  but  in 
certain  determinate  parts  of  the  body,  and  not  in  all,  but 
in  certain  determinate  modes,  brings  sension  into  exist- 
ence, it  does  not  follow  that  thought  is  something  similar 
or  analogous  to  contra-distention.  It  is  not  even  a  con- 
comitant of  this,  although  it  is  usually  a  concomitant  of 
sension,  for  the  simple  reason  that  sension  supplies  the 
matter  of  thought  and  excites  the  sensitive  soul,  which  is 
likewise  rational,  to  perform  its  own  acts  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  elsewhere  explained.* 

It  follows  then  that  Brawns  excitability  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  property  of  contra-distention,  since  only  in 
this  case  is  it  a  homogeneous  property,  specifically  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  animate  body.t 

1816,  Having  thus  determined  the  rational  sense  of  the 
excitability  which  we  shall  henceforth  call  extra-subjec- 
tive, in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  excitability  of  feel- 
ing, we  will  now  answer  the  question  Avhich  was  put  at  the 
beginning.  '*  What  relation  is  there  between  the  Brownian 
or  extra-subjective  excitability  and  the  different  activities 
attributed  by  us  to  the  vital  principle  r  " 

It  is  clear,  1"  that  extra-subjective  excitability  does  not 
embrace  all  the  properties  and  activities  of  the  living  body ; 


•  $«e  Nrut  Essay  on  ifu  Origin  of 
Id  fas.     Passim, 

t  Bmufn's  Excitability^  when  thus 
<rdTtierI,  has  the  laws  attributed  to  it  by 
Profe-ssoT  Medici : 

**  The  first  is,  that  excttabiJily  reacts 
differently  in  the  different  ti<.sucs  of  the 
Aody. 

*'  Tlic  second  is,  that  this  force  re- 
power?  or  stimuli  of  different 
3nds  to  enable  it  to  produce  its  effects. 

"The  third  i-s,  that  it  reacts  with 
^eater  or  less  energy,  according  to  the 
^cater  or  less  degree  of  force  exerted 
by  the  stimuli, 

"  The  fourth  is,  thai  it  is  thrown  into 


more  lively  nction  by  the  variety  of  tlic 
excitinj^  stimuli. 

**The  fifth  is,  that  in  the  ordinarv^ 
operations  of  life  it  continually  poes  on 
decreasing,  that  is,  reacting  with  le^s 
and  less  cnerg)'. 

"The  sixth  is»  that  after  the  cessa- 
tion, or  even  after  a  certain  diminution 
of  the  stimuli,  excitability  returns  lively 
and  ready  as  before. 

**The  seventh  and  last  is,  that  ex- 
citability reacts  with  a  force  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  action  of  previous 
stimuli." 

These  laws,  however*  rctjuire  to  be 
determined  with  greater  distinction. 

B 
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2^  that  it  must  be  looked  for  only  within  the  sphere  of 
those  two  functions  which  we  have  called,  respectively, 
the  organizing  funciton  and  \h^  function  of  sensual  nwior- 
spontaneity ;  3^  that,  nevertheless,  these  two  functions  con- 
tain more  than  is  contained  in  the  extra-subjective  excita- 
bility. 

I  Sty.  Indeed  in  the  organizing  function  there  are  three 
moments,  which  we  have  called  retention^  rcproducibiliiy^ 
and  %ntal  vwtor-spmitaneity.  Now  retention  is  something 
altogether  different  from  excitability^  not  being,  like  the 
latter,  due  to  external  stimuli.  It  is  merely  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  vital  principle  to  keep  alive  the  molecules 
that  are  already  alive  and  prevent  them  from  being  with- 
drawn from  the  sphere  of  its  action.  Reproducibility  does 
indeed  require  stimulating  matter  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
living  body ;  but  the  effect  of  the  reproductive  force  is  not 
merely  the  contractile-distensive  movement,  in  which 
alone  cxtra-subjcctive  excitability  consists,  but  is,  more- 
over, the  assimilation  of  the  stimulating  matter,  which  on 
ceasing  to  be  a  stimulus,  is  converted  into  a  part  of  the 
living  body,  and  so  becomes  itself  excitable.*  There  re- 
mains the  animal  fnotw-spmitaneity.  This  certainly  re- 
quires continual  stimuli,  but  it  not  only  produces  contra- 
distention,  but  at  the  same  time  causes  a  diminution  of 
the  reciprocal  coherence  of  the  molecules  and  elements  oi 
which  the  living  body  is  composed  in  order  to  facilitate 
those  internal  movements  which  raise  the  grade  of  feel- 
ing. Hence  animal  motor-spontaneity  has  a  double  effect; 
i""  It  makes  the  molecules  and  their  elements  lose  that 
coherence  which  they  would  have,  if  the  physical  attrac- 
tions and  chemical  affinities  could  act  freely,  and  it  also 
prevents  them,  I  believe,  from  coming  into  contact  in  too 
many  points^ — all  this,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  facilitate 


•  To  dislin^ish  this  kind  of  stimuli 
from  those  that  remain  merely  stimuli, 
the  name  pivcn  to  them  by  Dr.  Luigi 
Emiliimi,  reproductive  stimuli\  seems 
well  suited.  This  writer,  in  the  Memoir 
already  cited,  sayis ;  "It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  in  order  to  have  repro- 


opo 

properly  \i'hich  is  calculated  to  produce 
It,  but  there  must  also  be  present  the 
means  for  fomiing  it ;  and  these^  from 
their  effect,  may  be  called  reproduce 


tiv<: 
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the  movements  of  the  fundamental  feeling*  This  effect 
is  altogether  different  from  extra-subjective  excitement. 
2^  It  seconds,  augments  and  increases  the  excitatory 
movements  of  feeling.  This  second  effect  is  merely  that 
which  belongs  to  exira-subjeciive  excikmcntj  but  with  a 
limitation  which  we  shall  explain  further  on. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  moments  of  the  other  function, 
which  we  have  called  moior-scnsuul  spmUancity,  We  have 
distinguished  six  of  these  moments  as  so  many  mobilities, 
the  concupiscint^  the  voluptuous^  the  fccalcitrnnt^  the  avcrsive, 
the  wrathful^  and  the  sympathetic.  Now  all  these  kinds  of 
movements  may,  we  think,  probably  be  reduced,  as  far  as 
their  form  is  concerned,  to  contra-distention.  They  may, 
therefore,  in  some  sense,  be  referred  to  Brown's  excita- 
bility, but  in  this  case  also  with  a  limitation. 

1818.  This  limitation  is  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
just  mentioned  in  connection  with  motor-vital  spontaneity^ 
and  we  must  here  explain  it. 

If  we  admit  extra-snbjcctivc  excitability  as  the  only  pro- 
perty of  the  living  body,  we  ought  to  conclude  that  its 
effect,  that  is  excitement,  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
original  stimuli,  so  that,  when  these  cease,  it  also  ceases. 
Hence  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  motor'Spontancity^ 
which  we  divided  into  two  branches,  the  vital  and  the 
sensual ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  room  for  that  increase 
and  continuation  of  movement  which  still  goes  on  in  the 
living  body  after  the  original  stimuli  have  ceased.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  admit  that  sensitivity  is  itself  a  power 
which  produces  extra-subjective  effects,  a  power  essentially 
distinct  from,  and  prior  to,  excitability,  then  we  understand 
how,  when  the  external  stimuli  cease,  movements  may  con- 
tinue in  the  human  body  and  succeed  each  other  according 
to  determinate  laws,  since  in  that  case  we  have  a  principle 
to  which  we  may  properly  refer  these  spontaneous  move- 
ments. Now,  the  existence  of  these  movements  is  undeni- 
able, and  those  Italian  physicians  who  have  meditated  on 
Brown's  theory  in  the  hope  of  perfecting  it  have  recognized 
them,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  of  their  giving  the  name  of 
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diathesis  to  that  diseased  condition,  which  does  not  stand 
in  proportion  to  external  stimuli,  but  runs  a  course  of  suc- 
cessive diseased  processes  independently  of  them. 

If,  then,  we  consider  motor-spontaneity — the  vital  as 
well  as  the  sensual — as  a  power  excited  and  placed  in  a 
certain  degree  of  orgasm  by  external  stimuli,  we  may  from 
this  point  of  view  fairly  enough  attribute  to  it  Brown's 
property  of  extra-subjective  excitability.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  its  activity,  so  excited,  goes  on  for  some  time  by 
itself  after  the  removal  of  the  external  stimuli,  and  displays 
itself  in  reciprocal  actions,  producing  a  series  of  states  and 
affections  of  the  human  body,  in  which  series  the  state 
which  precedes  is  the  cause  of  that  which  follows  it,  then 
we  must  recognize  in  motor-spontaneity  an  activity  greater 
than  mere  extra-subjective  excitability,  and  widely  different 
from  it. 

If,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the  vital  motor-spontaneity 
differs  in  degree  in  the  different  organs  of  the  human  body, 
and  that  the  sensual  motor-spontaneity  is  likewise  variously 
distributed,  and,  as  appears  to  us  probable,  and  will  be  de- 
clared further  on,  does  not  preserv-e  the  unity  of  its  prin- 
ciple, we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
there  should  be  diseased  localities  in  the  living  body,  a 
fact  which  has  been  elucidated  by  Professor  Fanzago  and 
other  distinguished  physicians,  and  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  Brown's  universal  excitability  alone.  In  the 
same  way  we  shall  find  light  thrown  upon  those  diseases 
which  physicians  term  irritative, 

1 819.  From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  feeling  must  not  be 
regarded  simply  as  the  effect  of  excitability  and  stimuli,  as 
is  done  by  Brown ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  cause  of  extra-subjective  excitability, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  body  by  the  activity  bound  up  with  feeling. 

1820.  Hence  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  in  all 
animal  phenomena,  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the 
subjective  and  the  extra-subjective,  is  disposed  in  this 
order : 
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1°  Fundamental  feeling  (subjective)  having  the  tension 
or  conation  which  we  have  elsewhere  described ; 

2°  Movement  (extra-subjective)  of  the  sensible  parts  of 
the  human  body  excited  by  the  proper  external  stimuli 
and  in  the  proper  manner,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  excitation 
•of  the  fundamental  feeling ; 

3°  Sensions  (subjective)  or  modifications  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling  roused  in  it  by  excitation ; 

4°  Conations  and  movements  following  upon  sensions 
(extra-subjective)  and  included  by  us  under  the  two 
activities  called  organizing  function^  and  motor-sensiuil 
spontaneity. 

182-1.  From  this  series  it  appears  that  subjective  and 
extra-subjective  phenomena  alternate,  and  that  the  entire 
activity  starts  from  the  subjective  principky  which  produces 
phenomena  that  are  succeeded  by  a  class  of  extra-sub- 
jective phenomena ;  this  again  by  another  class  of  sub- 
jective phenomena;  this  by  another  class  of  extra-sub- 
jective one$,  and  so  on. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HOW  ANIMAL  MOVEMENTS  TAKE  PLACE. 

1822.  According,  then,  to  our  theory  of  animal  in- 
stinct there  are,  so  to  speak,  two  phenomenal  regions, 
the  region  of  subjective  phenomena  and  the  region  of 
extra-subjective  phenomena ;  in  other  words,  the  region  of 
feeling  and  the  region  of  external  movements.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  former  region  provoke  those  of  the  latter. 
Movements  are  produced  by  feelings.  Feelings  contain 
the  cause,  which  is  purely  subjective ;  movements  are  the 
effect,  which  is  purely  extra-subjective.* 

1823.  The  body  is  a  substance ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
term  of  the  sensitive  principle,  in  so  far  it  is  the  occasion 
of  subjective  phenomena,  or  feelings.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  sensiferous,  in  other  words,  a  foreign  force 

•  Some  may  perhaps  think  they  see  changes,  there  also  take  place  move- 
a  contradiction  between  this  statement  ments  in  the  animate  body,  and  these 
and  what  we  have  several  times  said  in  movements  are  known  to  us  through 
other  connections,  namely,  that  the  sub-  our  external  organs  of  sense,  and  repre- 
jective  and  extra-subjective  phenomena  sent  themselves  to  us  as  sensations  of 
of  the  animal  have  no  resemblance  to  these.  We  have,  therefore,  still  a  class 
each  other,  and  merely  maintain  a  cer-  of  sensions  whose  true  cause  is  our  sen-^ 
tain  proportion ;  hence  they  cannot  be  sory ;  but  this,  nevertheless,  is  passive 
considered  as  causes  and  effects,  but  to  an  unknown  agent  represented  to  us 
merely  as  two  parallel  orders  of  pheno-  by  said  sensions.  Hence  feelings  be- 
mena.  Indeed,  what  resemblance  can  long  to  those  causes  of  movements- 
be  discovered  between  nurvements  and  which  the  Schoolmen  called  equivocal^ 
feelings  ?  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meaning  that  they  are  neither  immediate 
say  that  the  latter  are  the  causes  of  the  nor  full  causes,  and  therefore  are  not 
fonner,  and,  reciprocally,  the  former  causes  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word» 
the  exciters  of  the  latter.  We  must,  but  nevertheless  act  in  such  a  way  that 
therefore,  explain  our  concept  more  the  effect  follows  in  consequence  of 
clearly  and  dissipate  the  seeming  con-  their  action ;  just  as  we  might  say  that 
tradiction.  In  our  view,  the  true  animal  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  herbs  and 
active  principle  is  solely  feeling,  or  that  flowers  which  he  co-operates  in  pro- 
vital  principle  which  lies  in  the  actuated  ducing  by  moving  their  immeaiate 
feehng  of  tne  continuous.  Now,  when  causes,  and  thereby  doing  something 
the    internal    feeling    of    the    animal  toward  their  production. 
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changing-  the  term  of  feeling-,  in  so  far  it  is  the  occasion  of 
extra-subjective  phenomena,  that  is,  of  movements  and 
their  conations.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  substance  of 
the  body  is  one,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  conceiWng  that 
the  soul,  which  has  an  influence  upon  the  subjective  body 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  term  of  its  feeling-,  should,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  produce  in  the  body  extra-subjective 
phenomena,  since  the  subjective  body  and  the  extra-sub- 
jective body  are  one  and  the  same  as  to  substance. 

1824.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  soul  upon  the  body, 
the  virtue  which  a  simple  spirit  has  of  setting  a  body  in 
motion,  loses  much  of  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  in- 
\X>lved.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  concep- 
tion of  a  soul  that  is  active  in  its  own  feeling  and  does 
not  go  beyond  that,  since  feeling  also  is  something  in- 
corporeal and  simple.  Now  we  do  not  ascribe  to  the  soul 
any  other  virtue  than  that  which  is  displayed  within  the 
limits  of  its  own  feeling ;  this  virtue  cannot  be  denied, 
because  continual  experience  attests  to  us  that  the  soul  by 
its  own  energy  modifies  its  own  feeling.  Now  this  feeling 
we  have  submitted  to  analysis,  and  have  found  that  it  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  bridal  chamber  in  which  the  extended 
weds  the  simple.  But  we  have  furthermore  discovered 
that  this  extended  constituting  the  necessary  term  of  feel* 
ing  is  itself  a  substance,  which  not  only  stands  in  the 
relation  of  term  to  feeling,  but  is  operative  in  its  own  way 
also  outside  of  feeling,  where  it  appears  as  a  force  foreign 
to  feeling  and  changing  its  term,  so  that  it  obtains  the 
two  appellations  of  matter  and  body.  This  enables  us  to 
see  plainly  the  reason  why  there  correspond  to  subjective 
phenomena  an  equal  number  of  extra-subjective  pheno- 
mena and  vice  virsd^  and  hence  why  the  soul,  without 
going  beyond  its  own  feeling,  and  merely  acting  upon  the 
term  of  it,  can  determine  a  body  to  change  position,  or,  in 
one  word,  to  move. 

1825.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  way  in  which  the 
soul  moves  the  body  is  one  altogether  different  from  im- 
pulse   and    every    other    mechanical    communication    of 
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motion.  The  difference  is  immense,  we  might  say  in- 
finite. To  be  brief,  we  will  mention  only  two  points  in 
which  this  difference  can  most  easily  be  seen. 

I '  Mechanical  communication  is  limited  to  communi- 
cating that  quantity  of  motion  which  already  exists  and  no 
more ;  whereas,  the  soul  produces  and,  so  to  speak,  creates 
motion,  and  no  fixed  quantity  can  be  assigned  in  this 
motion,  since  it  is  as  great  as  the  activity  of  the  soul  upon 
its  own  feeling,  which  activity  at  every  instant  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished. 

2^  Mechanical  communication  is  limited  to  communi- 
cating motion  successively,  such  motion  passing  from  one 
molecule  to  another  of  the  body  impelled  or  brought  nearer, 
with  diversities  of  time,  and  hence  with  oscillation  of  the 
parts,  sometimes  with  rupture  in  the  cohesion  of  these  and 
cessation  of  the  continuity  of  communication,  as  when,  for 
example,  the  cohesion  is  slight,  as  in  fluids,  or  is  destroyed 
by  the  violence  which  rends  the  body,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
the  impression  of  motion  coming  from  the  soul,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  restricted  to  the  extended,  the  term  of  feeling,  is  simul- 
taneous in  all  that  extended  in  which  it  intends  to  act,  so 
that  the  parts  of  that  extended  are  never  sundered  or  dis- 
united, and  may  be  moved  as  the  soul  chooses,  and  this 
without  any  reference  to  whether  they  are  fluid  or  solid 
(extra-subjective  forms  of  the  term),  and,  furthermore,  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  assign  a  precise  limit  to  the 
quantity  of  motion  that  is  being  impressed. 

1826.  Anyone  who  carefully  considers  these  things  will 
see  that  the  discovery  of  this  altogether  unmechanical  man-: 
ner  in  which  the  soul  excites  or  creates  motion  in  the  term 
of  its  own  feeling,  and  hence  also  in  the  extra-subjective 
body,  is  one  extremely  valuable  for  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena. Indeed,  every  other  manner  of  communicating 
motion  hitherto  known  is  altogether  insufficient  to  explain 
how  the  soul,  by  instinct  or  by  will,  can  move  the  limbs 
of  its  own  body.  Let  us  look  at  the  weights  which  a  porter 
carries,  or  the  force  exerted  by  an  athlete :  how  are  the 
muscles  so  powerfully  contracted  or  distended  as  to  render 
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the  bones  obedient^  and  by  means  of  them,  to  squeeze^  pu^h, 
press,  draw,  hurl,  in  a  word,  overcome  enormous  resist- 
ances r  Tlie  will^  say  the  physiologists,  initiates  its  move- 
ments in  the  brain.  But  can  the  brain,  so  soft  a  substance* 
be  a  rirm  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  the  lever,  so  to  speak — 
a  point  of  resistance  whence  to  orig-inate  that  marvellous 
power  which  is  manifested  in  the  arms,  legs,  &c.  If  the 
soul  impresses  movement  on  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  if  this  is  the  quantity  of  movement  that  is  to  be  com- 
mtmicated  through  the  nerves  to  the  muscles,  and  through 
these  to  the  joint**  successively,  as  happens  when  mechani- 
cal motion  is  communicated,  shall  we  ever  arrive  at  the 
desired  effect  ?  In  the  soft  substance  of  the  brain  then* 
can  be  roused  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  motion  me- 
chanically communicable  to  the  more  resisting  parts ;  but 
the  phenomenon  to  be  explained  presents  us  with  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  motion.  If  that  very  small  quantity 
of  motion  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  very  tender  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  were  the  same  that  is  imparted  to  the 
nerves  and  muscles  which  sustain  great  efforts,  this  small 
quantity  must  have  increased  on  the  way ;  whereas  in  any 
mechanical  communication  it  ought  to  have  diminished 
with  the  resistances  it  met  and  been  altogether  extin- 
guished. There  is,  therefore,  no  hope  of  explaining  by 
means  of  mechanical  laws  that  movement  which  the  soul 
impresses  upon  the  limbs  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary, 
every  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  adopt  the  other  theory  which 
we  have  set  forth.  According  to  this  theory,  the  soul 
exerts  the  influence  it  possesses  upon  the  extended,  which 
is  the  term  of  its  feeling,  and  does  so  simultaneously  in  all 
the  parts  in  which  it  acts,  and  this  action  is  more  or  less 
efficacious  without  determinate  measure;  and  the  modifi- 
cation produced  does  not  require  to  be  all  in  the  same 
direction  or  in  straight  lines,  &c.,  but  may  have  any  form 
or  stamp,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  the  soul  chooses  to 
give  it,  and  be  varied  at  pleasure.  Hence  in  the  extra- 
subjective  order  there  may  appear  all  those  movements, 
manifold,  various,  potent,  circular,  &c.,  which  are  needed, 
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and  which  manifest  themselves  in  fact  when  a  man  moves 
his  own  body  for  different  purposes,  as  common  experience 
attests. 

1827.  Recourse  has  been  had  to  attractive  forces,  to 
electricity,  to  magnetism,  &c.  But  the  instinctive  or 
voluntary  movements  of  the  various  limbs  of  the  body  do 
not  at  all  obey  the  laws  which  these  agents  follow  when 
left  to  themselves.  If  we  choose  to  think  that  these  agents 
are  under  the  power  of  the  soul  which  renders  them  its 
ministers,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  thinking  that  it  may 
in  part  make  use  of  these  also ;  but  primarily  it  does  not 
use  these  alone.  At  all  events,  the  difficulties,  instead  of 
being  diminished  by  this  supposition  would  be  increased, 
because  we  should  still  have  to  meet  the  two  questions: 
(i)  How  can  the  soul  make  these  agents  feel  its  motive  and 
dominating  power  ?  (2)  How  can  these  agents  communi- 
cate to  the  limbs  the  power  of  the  soul,  which  may  wish 
and  unwish,  and  may  from  one  moment  to  another  com- 
mand the  most  complicated  and  the  most  contrary  move- 
ments ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  in  order  to  answer 
the  first  of  these  questions  we  should  still  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  influence  which  the  soul  has  within 
the  sphere  of  the  subjective  order,  from  which  it  does  not 
emerge.  Now  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
&c.,  belong  solely  to  the  extra-subjective  order.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  would  remain  the  same  as  before,  and  would 
receive  no  solution  without  recourse  had  to  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  us. 


LA  W  OF  INERTIA, 


CHAPTER   IV. 

APPARENT     OPPOSITION     BETWEEN    THE     LAWS     OF    COR- 
POREAL MATTER  AND  THOSE  OF  ANIMAL  ACTIVITY. 

1828.  The  laws  of  animal  activity  manifest  their  eflfects 
in  certain  bodies  which  are  called  living.  Those  bodies 
which  do  not  present  the  phenomena  produced  by  animal 
activity  are  supposed  to  be  inanimate  and  are  called  brute 
matter.  Brute  matter  also  manifests  certain  laws  in  its 
operation.  And  these  laws  and  the  phenomena  in  which 
they  appear  stand  in  seeming  opposition  to  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  action  of  animality ;  the  forces 
with  which  the  living  body  is  endowed,  and  those  of  brute 
matter,  seem  frequently  to  conflict  with  each  other.  Is 
this  opposition  between  laws  of  animal  activity  and  those 
of  material  activity  real  or  only  apparent  ?  Is  there  really 
a  conflict  ?  If  so,  is  it  a  conflict  between  forces  of  different 
kinds  or  of  the  same  kind  r — We  cannot  pass  over  these 
most  important  questions  without  proposing  at  least  some 
conjectures. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  law  of  inertia. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Inertia. 

1829.  Let  us  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  con- 
tingent beings,   and    not  merely  matter,  obey  a  law  of 
inertia,  although  their  inertia  is  of  different  degrees. 

1830.  This  universal  inertia  is  due  to  the  potentiality 
which  lies  in  all  finite  beings,  not  one  of  which  is  pure  act, 
this  being  the  property  of  the  Necessary  Being  alone. 

Since  finite  beings  are  so  many  powers,  they  have  not 
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in  themselves  the  full  reason  of  their  second  acts,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  pass  from  power  to  act  save  under  the 
influence  of  certain  stimuli,  under  certain  conditions.* 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  conflict  arises  through  the 
greater  degrees  of  inertia  possessed  by  brute  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  living  body. 

1 83 1.  The  brute  body  passes  from  rest  to  motion  only 
when  a  force  foreign  to  it  is  applied  to  it,  which,  invading 
it  and  then  not  leaving  it,  makes  it  continue  to  move  in 
the  same  direction  until  a  contrary  force,  likewise  foreign, 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  first. 

But  animal  activity  does  something  more  with  relation 
to  the  movement  which  it  produces  in  bodies,  as  we  may 
see  if  we  consider  its  two  functions  which  we  have  called 
respectively  the  organizmg  function,  and  the  function  of 
moioT'Scnstuil  sponfafietfy.  Indeed,  whenever  a  brute  body 
is  moved,  it  continues  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  whereas 
the  organizing  function,  tending  to  bring  into  being  the 
fundamental  feeling  in  its  highest  possible  degree  of  in- 
tensity, tends  to  give  to  the  corporeal  particles  those 
attitudes  and  internal  movements  which  correspond  to 
the  best  condition  of  this  feeling ;  and  these  cannot  be 
in  a  direct  line,  since,  if  they  were,  these  particles  would 
segregate  and  the  feeling  itself  be  destroyed. 

Hence  arises  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  force  of 
inertia  in  brute  matter  and  the  vital  activity,  that  is  from 
the  contrary  directions  which  they  prescribe  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  body.t 

•  The  will,  for  example,  can  do  no-  a  greater  or  less  aggregate  of  corporeal 

thing  without  a  sufficient  reason.   Even  particles,  we  may  consider  its  operation 

liberty  can  only  choose  between  those  as  a  second  act,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to 

volitions  which'have  a  sufficient  reason,  the  aggregate  rather  than  to  the  single 

^et  Anthropology t  6oh'(ni,  particles.    Now  in  this  aggregating  and 

t  It  must  be  observed  that  the  vital  organizing  operation  there  is  already 
activity  is  the  first  act  that  constitutes  manifested  a  degree  of  inertia  and  im- 
the  living  substance.  Hence  it  is  not  potence,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  can- 
properly  the  seat  of  inertia,  which  we  not  take  place  without  a  bringing  to- 
nave  made  to  consist  in  the  inability  of  gether  of  the  particles,  which  is  only  in 
the  power  to  pass  to  second  acts  of  it-  part  the  effect  of  the  organizing  func- 
self,  whereas  substances,  or  first  acts,  tion ;  since  foreign  forces  sometimes  act 
have  an  activity  of  their  own  such  as  so  as  to  make  them  enter  the  sphere  of 
the  Creator  gives  them.  At  the  same  the  activity  of  this  function,  at  other 
time,  since  the  vital  instinct  may  act  in  times  so  as  to  make  them  leave  it. 


ATTRACTION. 
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1832.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  scnsiml  spmi^ 
latuity\  that  function  whereby  the  sentient  principle  aids 
with  iu  activity-  all  those  movements  which  procure  for  it 
an  agreeable  sensation.  In  this  process,  indeed,  foreign 
stimuli  must  alw^ays  begin  the  movements  in  the  fibres 
destined  for  sensations,  and  it  is  only  then  that  the  sensual 
instinct  adds  its  acti\ity,  seconding  this  movement  and 
making  it  continue  considerably  longer  than  it  would  do 
if  it  were  due  merely  to  the  forces  of  brute  matter. 

In  this  again  we  see  a  kind  of  opposition  and  con- 
flict between  the  movements  which  the  body  makes  in 
obedience  to  material  forces,  and  those  %vhich  it  receives 
from  the  motor- sensual  spontaneity  which  tends  to  render 
more  vivid  and  prolonged  the  agreeable  sensation,  and  to 
increase  all  those  movements  that  contribute  to  this  effect, 
elim^inating  all  those  that  do  not, 


ARTICLE   IL 
Attradhn. 

1853.  Under  the  term  aHracHon  I  include  astronomical 
attraction  as  well  as  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity. 

I  suppose  that  the  law  according  to  which  attraction  in- 
creases directly  as  the  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances,  applies  fiilly  to  molecular  and  elemental 
attraction.* 

1  suppose  also  that  the  contrary  results  which  seem 
to  show  that  at  the  smallest  distances  it  does  not  apply, 
are  due  to  errors  in  the  calculation  and  arise  in  this  way : 
WTien  we  are  dealing  w^ith  bodies  situated  at  immense 
distances,  like  the  stars,  we  may  without  perceptible  error 
suppose  that  all  the  particles  of  w^hich  they  are  composed 


•  Since  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
actioQ  in  distans^  when  I  srwak  of 
attraction,  1  must  alwayii  be  unaer^tood 
to  mcAii  the  apparent  phenomenon^  not 
tt     '  vhich  is  its  tnic  cuu^e.     The 

(  II    certainly    implies    forces 

j: „   it,    but  it  docs  not  follow 

ih»i    we  must    admit    true   attractive 


forceps  adhering  to  distant  bodies  ;  since 
this  would  be  an  In^othcsis  not  only 
most  improbable*  but  alloy^ether  absurtL 
I  have  already  Kaid  that  1  admit  two 
causes  of  motion,  (1)  the  corporeal 
principle,  (2)  the  sentient  principle,  both 
of  them  spiritual. 


I 
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are  equally  attracted,  and  it  is  upon  this  postulate  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  star  is  calculated,  whereas  in 
fact  the  particles  composing  the  star  are  more  or  less 
attracted  according  to  their  position,  some  being  nearer 
to  the  attracting  body,  others  farther  off.  Now  •  this 
difference  may,  as  we  have  said,  be  neglected  in  such 
distant  bodies;*  but  this  cannot  be  done  when  we  are 
dealing  with  very  small  distances,  because  then  the 
slightest  difference  of  distance  is  enough  to  increase  the 
attraction  immensely.  Indeed,  if  two  particles,  let  us  say 
of  spherical  form  were  in  contact,!  each  having  a  diameter 
of  a  thousand-millionth  of  a  line  [nnnniWinnr],  the  touching 
faces  of  these  two  particles  would  necessarily  be  attracted 
immensely  more  than  their  opposite  backs,  so  that  their 
centres  of  gravity  could  not  be  placed  in  the  centres  of  the 
spheres,  but  much  nearer  to  each  other. 

1834.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  between  animal 
movements  and  those  due  to  attraction  there  is  an  apparent 
conflict.     Here  are  facts  : 

No  sooner  does  life  leave  the  organs  than  they  come 
under  the  power  of  the  physical  laws  which  entirely  govern 
all  non-organized  bodies.  An  internal  movement  takes 
place  in  their  substance,  and  the  molecules  display  a 
tendency  to  decomposition  standing  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  perfection  of  their  composition.      Chemistry  knows 

•  One  of  the  qu(Brenda  which  has  bility  of  contact,  especially  since  the 
often  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  with-  contact  of  the  surfaces  does  not  prevent 
out  my  having  ever  found  time  to  de-  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  parti- 
vote  attention  to  it  is  this :  **  If  we  cles  from  remaining  at  a  certain  dis- 
should  take  account  of  the  greater  de-  tance  from  each  other.  Indeed  the 
gree  of  attraction  existing  between  those  mere  surface  of  particles  does  not  form 
parts  of  the  stars  which  are  turned  to-  any  mass,  is  not  any  substance,  but 
ward  each  other,  would  it  be  possible  to  only  the  extremity  of  a  substance,  and 
find  the  reason  of  their  revolution  on  as  soon  as  one  corporeal  substance 
their  own  axis,  without  having  recourse  enters  another  beyond  the  surface,  the 
to  the  supposition  that  the  primitive  two  surfaces  depart  from  each  othei 
impulse  supposed  to  have  been  given  and  are  no  longer  in  contact.  I,  there- 
them  by  the  Creator,  was  in  an  eccen-  fore,  hold  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
trie  direction."  It  is  plain  that  if  we  changes  place  even  in  the  primitive 
could,  the  number  of  revolutions  made  elements,  at  the  smallest  distances,  and 
by  a  star  on  its  own  axis  would  furnish  hence,  that  we  cannot  admit  Bosco- 
us  with  new  data  for  determining  its  vich's  simple  points,  although,  as  an 
mass,  density,  &c.  hypothesis  they  have  a  certain  use  in 

1 1  see  no  reason  to  deny  the  possi-  facilitating  calculations. 


INSETIA  VERSUS  ATTRACTION. 
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that  the  alterability  of  bodies  stands  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
multiplicity  of  their  elements  and  that  the  corpse  of  an 
organized  being  resists  decomposition  for  a  time  which  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  simplicity  of  its  composition  and  to 
the  fewness  and  insignificance  of  the  principles  which  con- 
stitute it.  In  order  that  putrefaction  may  set  in  in  the 
human  body,  this  must  be  entirely  deprived  of  life,  since 
the  forces  that  preserve  it  are  the  most  powerful  anti- 
septics, and  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  condition  ot 
life  is  only  a  mysterious  conflict  against  physical  and 
chemical  laws.  This  \4tal  resistance  the  ancients  desig- 
nated by  sa>nng  that  the  laws  of  the  little  world  (micro- 
cosm] were  in  perpetual  contradiction  with  the  laws  of  the 
great  world  (macrocosm),  which  in  the  end  always  con- 
•quered.  This  force,  ever  acting  and  reacting,  manifests 
itself  by  means  of  life ;  for  which  reason,  if  we  wished  to 
consider  the  results  merely,  we  might  define  life  as  the 
resistance  offered  by  organized  bodies  to  the  forces  which 
tend  incessantly  to  destroy  them.  Let  us  examine,  one  by 
one,  all  these  phenomena,  and  we  shall  see  that  everyone 
of  them  aims  at  its  own  preservation,  and  succeeds  in  this 
aim  only  by  carrying  on  a  continual  and  mysterious 
struggle  against  the  laws  w^hich  govern  inorganic  bodies. 
In  fact  Bichat  thought  life  might  be  defined  as  the  com- 
plex of  the  functions  which  resist  death  : 

L'ensemble  des  fonctions  que  resistent  a  la  mart.* 


ARTICLE   IIL 

The   Conflki   in    Question   is  Doubk. 

1855.  The  apparent  struggle  which  the  vital  instinct 
has  to  sustain  is,  therefore,  of  two  kinds,  Jirst^  a  struggle 
wdth  the  law  of  the  inertia  of  matter,  second^  a  struggle  with 
the  law  of  attraction. 


Riclienmd,  Nxmx^eaux  EUments 
_  \  Physiologu,  &c.,  ccxxxix.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  some  naturalists,  in  defi- 
ance of  such  manifest  facts,  denying  the 
existence  of  the  conflict  of  which  wc 
»peakf  and  Magcndie  calling  it  an  **ab' 


surditi  des  plus  fariis  qu*  ait  jarnais 
enfanths  Pesprit  humain "  {Prkis 
EiJmenUiirc  de  FhystoiogU\  &c*»  Pro- 
pridtds  Vi talcs).  What  we  shall  say 
afterwards  is  meant  to  reconcile  these 
two  opposite  views. 
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The  law  of  inertia  constitutes  the  mechanical  order y  the 
law  of  attraction  the  physical  and  chemical  order. 

In  the  mechanical  order,  the  resistance  and  opposition 
between  matter  and  the  vital  forces  lies  in  this,  that  the 
particles  which  compose  the  animal  body,  would,  if  they 
obeyed  merely  mechanical  laws,  move  along  a  certain  line 
and  finally  be  brought  to  rest  by  the  impinging  particles 
which  they  would  meet,  whereas,  under  the  influence  ot 
the  vital  activity  they  take  a  different  line  of  motion,  and 
the  same  motion  continues. 

In  the  physical  and  chemical  order  the  opposition  lies 
in  this,  that  the  particles,  if  they  obeyed  merely  physical 
and  chemical  attractions  and  affinities,  ought  to  crowd 
closely  together  and  give  rise  to  certain  compositions  and 
dissolutions  such  as  take  place  in  corpses,  whereas,  under 
the  influences  of  the  vital  activities,  these  compositions  and 
dissolutions  are  prevented,  and  instead  of  them  there  is 
the  preservation  and  renewal  of  the  mixture  of  the  organic 
tissues. 


IS  A  SETTLEMENT  POSSIBLE  ?  ^^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  MEANINGS  WHICH  MAY  BE  GIVEN  TO 
THE  TERM  "SETTLEMENT,"  IN  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER 
THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  AND 
THE  FOREIGN  FORCES  ADMITS  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

1836.  Now,  in  order  to  proceed  securely,  we  must  make 
very  clear  the  state  of  the  question,  "  whether  the  apparent 
conflict  bet^\'een  the  vital  principle  and  the  foreign  forces 
admits  of  settlement,"  and  therefore  we  must  say  what 
kind  of  settlement  we  mean. 

Indeed  this  word  receives  different  meanings.  It  may 
be  applied  to  a  de  facto  settlement,  to  a  harmony  estab- 
lished by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  to  a  theoretic 
settlement  such  as  would  occur  if  it  were  proved  that  there 
do  not  exist  two  conflicting  principles,  but  only  one  active 
principle,  which  though  always  acting  according  to  the 
same  law,  produces,  merely  on  account  of  certain  acci- 
dental circumstances,  effects  apparently  different  or  even 
really  opposed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  tend  reciprocally  to 
destroy  each  other. 

1837.  Settlement  understood  in  the  first  sense  is  mani- 
festly possible  ;  but  it  is  not  a  settlement  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it 
implies  that  there  exist  in  nature  various  forces  acting 
according  to  different  laws,  and  therefore  always  liable  to 
come  into  collision ;  except  that,  being  continually  watched 
over  by  a  third  agent,  by  a  mediator  who  governs,  curbs, 
harmonizes  them,  they  can  never  come  into  direct  con- 
flict by  a  pure  accident,  which  does  not  depend  on  them. 
The  possibility  of  this  harmonious  concert  can  never  be 

VOL.  III.  c 
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a  matter  of  dispute,  nor  is  it  the  question  which  philo- 
sophers of  nature  discuss. 

1838.  The  question  at  issue,  therefore,  relates  to  settle- 
ment taken  in  the  second  sense.  The  inquiry  is  not  whether 
in  fact  there  is  peace  among  the  forces  of  nature,  since  it 
neither  is  nor  can  be  denied  that  there  is  a  continual  war 
going  on  among  them ;  but  it  is  whether  this  war  is  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of  agents  specifically  different, 
obeying  different  laws,  and  therefore  liable  to  come  in  con- 
flict with  each  other,  or  whether  the  contrary  effects  can  be 
explained  by  being  all  reduced  to  a  single  principle  acting 
according  to  a  single  law  but  variously  determined  by 
foreign  circumstances  which  make  it  change  its  course  and 
appear  contrary  to  itself.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the 
question  to  which  we  must  now  address  ourselves. 


OPINIONS  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

L     IHE    CONFLICT    BETWEEN    THE    VITAL    INSTINCT    AND    ME- 
H         CHANICAL  FORCES  DOES  NOT  ADMIT  OF  SETTLEMENT, 

^^^K  ARTICLE   L 

^^^^^^  Different   Opinions. 

1859.  The  philosophers  of  nature  who  have  treated  this 
question  have  not  known  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  conflict  which  we  have  described.  They 
have  always  attacked  the  question  in  its  entirety,  without 
submitting  it  to  analysis,  and  have,  therefore,  pronounced 
sweeping  opinions,  either  denying  the  possibility  of  settle- 

■  inent  or  aflfirming  it. 
1840.  I  believe  that  even  here  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two  views,  in  other  words,  that  one  part  of  the  struggle 
in  question  cannot  be  settled  and  the  other  can.  The 
struggle  which  the  vital  principle  carries  on  with  the 
mechanical  forces  does  not  admit  of  settlement,  whereas 
that  which  it  carries  on  with  the  attractive  forces  does  not 
at  all  exclude  it. 


ARTICLE   IL 

Reasons  of  those  who  deny  the  Settlement  in   Question. 

1 84 1.  The  ancients  never  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
conflict  which  appears  between  spirit  and  matter,  nor  did 
it  ever  come  into  their  heads  that  effects  which  are  mani- 
festly contrary  could  be  reduced  to  the  same  cause. 

This  is  the  view  that  first  presents  itself  to  the  mind. 
In  fact,  observation  presents  three  classes  of  phenomena  in 
the  highest  degree  distinct  and  marked  by  opposite  char- 

c  a 
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acteristics :  i°  The  class  of  purely  material  and  mechanical 
phenomena;  2°  That  of  physical  and  chemical  phenomena, 
or,  in  one  word,  phenomena  of  attraction ;  3°  That  of 
animal  phenomena.  Hence  the  ordinary  reasoning  of 
men  inferred  that  corresponding  to  these  three  so  clearly 
distinct  classes  of  effects  there  must  be  as  many  causes 
or  forces  of  distinct  natures  to  explain  their  existence,  in 
other  words,  mechanicaly  attractive  and  animal  forces,  each 
acting  according  to  a  diflferent  law  and  thus  creating  an 
inevitable  possibility  of  conflict. 


ARTICLE   III. 
Reasons  of  those  who  affirm   the  Settlement, 

1842.  The  reasoning  of  the  ancient  thinkers  was  based 
upon  observation.  To  some  modems,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  repugnant  to  reason  to  say  that  there  is  a  real  and 
necessary  conflict  in  nature,  and  they  have  also  allowed 
themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  elegance 
which  seemed  to  them  to  belong  to  a  perfectly  simple 
explanation,  in  which  all  natural  phenomena  were  reduced 
to  unity,  to  a  single  cause.  This  purely  fanciful  notion  of 
elegance  has  drawn  not  a  few  of  them  into  materialism, 
because  they  have  flattered  themselves,  vainly  indeed,  that 
they  could  discover  in  mechanical  forces  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  not  excepting  even  those  of  feeling  and 
thought. 

Others  again  have  tried  by  other  ways  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result,  but  always  on  the  wings  of  imagination. 
Hence  all  those  who,  thus  far,  have  sought  to  find  the 
struggle  between  the  vital  principle  and  external  nature 
merely  apparent,  due,  as  it  were,  to  a  single,  identical  actor 
playing  several  parts  at  once,  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
depart  altogether  from  sound  philosophical  method,  and 
therefore  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  single  secure  step 
forward. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  OPINION.  ^ 

ARTICLE   IV. 
Reasons  of  the  Author's   Opinion, 

1843.  The  middle  view,  which,  as  we  have  said,  seems 
to  us  the  true  one,  follows  as  a  natural  corollary  from  what 
we  have  already  said  concerning  the  inertia  of  matter. 

We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  none  of  the  mechanical 
eflfects  of  the  communication  and  conservation  of  motion 
can  belong  to  matter,  but  must  all  belong  to  that  occult 
principle  which  brings  it  into  being,  and  which  we  have 
called  the  corporeal  principle. 

We  have  likewise  seen  that  none  of  the  eflfects  attri- 
buted to  attraction  can  belong  to  the  matter  in  which  they 
appear,  but  to  the  sensitive  principle  united  with  it. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  concluded  that  all  the  move- 
ments to  which  matter  is  subject  must  be  referred  to  two 
spiritual  cases,  the  corporeal  principle  and  the  sensitive 
principle. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  two  specifically  different  causes 
of  motion,  which,  because  they  are  two,  obey  different 
laws,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  all  possibility  of  a 
conflict  in  nature,  to  refer  all  movements  to  a  single  law, 
and  their  origin  to  a  single  cause. 

But  since  movements,  in  so  far  as  they  obey  mechani- 
cal laws,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  corporeal  principle,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  obey  those  of  attraction,  to  the  sensitive 
principle,  we  must,  of  necessity  conclude  that  the  conflict 
between  the  vital  instinct  and  the  mechanical  forces  is 
real,  and  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  removed ;  whereas 
the  struggle  of  the  same  instinct  with  the  forces  of  attrac- 
tion is  merely  apparent,  that  is,  it  is  due  to  two  effects  of 
the  same  principle,  reciprocally  contrary  on  account  of  the 
different  portions  of  matter  which  this  principle  invests 
and  the  different  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed — a  prin- 
ciple which  though  following  the  same  law  produces  both 
kinds  of  effects. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CONFUCT  WmCH  THE  VITAL  INSTINCT  PLAINLY  HAS 
WITH  THE  FORCES  OF  ATTRACTION  ADMITS  OF  SETTLE- 
MENT, SINCE  THE  OPPOSITE  ACTIONS  MAY  BE  REFERRED 
TO  A  SINGLE  PRINCIPLE. 

1844.  The  reasons  that  have  led  us  to  admit  the  anima- 
tion of  the  primal  elements  of  matter  have  already  been 
explained.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  single  fact  is 
a  cause  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
different  attractions. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Why  Animal  Phenomena  do  not  appear  in  Inorganic  Bodies. 

1845.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  likely  to  render 
this  opinion  improbable  to  a  great  part  of  maiikind  is  that 
they  do  not  see  at  the  first  glance  why,  if  the  elements  are 
animate,  all  bodies  should  not,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
present  the  phenomena  that  belong  to  animals.  But  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  second  law 
according  to  which  the  vital  instinct  acts,  will  easily  see 
that,  even  granting  the  animation  of  the  elements,  the 
appearance  of  animal  phenomena  is  altogether  impossible 
unless  the  body  receives  a  suitable  organization. 

In  fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  increase  of  motion  which  we 
have  attributed  to  motor  spontaneity,  both  the  vital  and 
the  sensual,  and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  animal  pheno- 
mena, could  never  take  place  in  an  inorganic  body.  The 
reason  is  that  this  spontaneity  requires  continual  stimuli, 
which  cannot  be  constant  except  in  a  machine  so  ingeni- 
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ously  constructed  that  the  movement  itself  shall  always 
produce  new  stimuli  causing  new  motion. 

1846*  To  explain  this  thought  I  will  refer  to  the  more 
perfect  animal  bodies,  in  which  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
observe  the  perpetual  motion  we  speak  of,  a  motion  in 
which  the  stimuli  generate  motion,  the  motion  generates 
new  stimuli,  and  so  on.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  connexion 
and  reciprocal  action  of  the  three  principal  viscera  of  the 
human  machine,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  brain. 

The  movements  of  each  of  these  either  are  or  produce 
so  many  stimuli  and  excitations  for  the  other  two*  The 
lungs,  by  their  movements  in  receiving  a  portion  of  vital 
air  by  inhalation  and  sending  forth  a  portion  of  carbonic 
acid  by  exhalation,  colour  the  red  blood,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal stimulus  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  brain  to  which  it  is 
propelled  by  the  movements  of  the  heart.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  movements  of  the  heart  that  by  sending  the  red  blood 
to  the  brain  and  nerves  rouse  and  excite  them.  After- 
wards, when  this  blood  again  becomes  black  on  its  course, 
and  is  again  thrown  back  by  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  into  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lungs,  this  organ  is 
again  found  constantly  refurnished  with  new  matter  suit- 
able for  its  action,  which  is  that  of  oxygenating  the  black 
blood  itself.  Finally  the  movements  and  the  excitation  of 
the  brain  are  the  cause  of  the  mechanical  movement  of  the 
lungs  themselves,  and  if  these  mechanical  movements 
ceased,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  chemical  action  ot 
the  lungs  which,  by  reddening  the  blood,  renders  it  a  most 
powerful  stimulus  and  exciter  of  the  heart,  the  brain  and 
all  the  ner\'es.  The  three  principal  viscera,  therefore,  are 
so  wonderfully  bound  together  that  the  movements  of  each 
contribute  to  the  movements  of  the  other  two,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  movement  does  not  properly  begin  in  any 
one  of  them,  since  the  lungs  do  not  move  unless  the  brain 
moves  them,  and  the  brain  does  not  move  unless  it  is  ex* 
cited  and  stimulated  by  the  red  blood,  and  the  red  blood 
cannot  excite  the  brain  unless  the  heart  sends  it  there,  and 
the  heart  cannot  send  it  there  unless  it  receives  it  already 
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reddened  by  the  lungs  and  moved  so  *  as  to  be  a  stimulus 
to  the  heart  itself,  and  to  produce  in  it  the  contra-distention 
necessary  to  impel  the  blood  by  means  of  the  arteries  to 
the  brain.t 

1847.  I^^  this  way  no  one  of  the  three  movements  can 
begin  by  itself  alone,  and  this  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the 
animal  is  not  formed  piecemeal,  but  that  its  type  is  given 
ready  formed  in  nature,  or  is  at  least  formed  by  a  single 
action  of  a  single  principle,  whose  operation  terminates  in 
a  manifold  extended.  It  is  also  a  fresh  proof  that  nature 
is  everywhere  subject  to  the  ontological  law  of  synthesism. 

1848.  Organization,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  the  mani- 
festation of  animal  phenomena  conditioned  by  continuous 
excitation,  which  requires  that  new  stimuli  shall  be  con- 
tinually applied  to  those  parts  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
motion.  The  example  cited  (and  physiology  is  full  of  them) 
proves  to  demonstration  that  it  is  only  a  given  organization 
that  renders  possible  the  continual  renewal  of  the  stimuli 
which,  when  applied  to  the  sensitive  organs,  produce  in 
them  movements  capable  of  causing  excitation  in  the 
fundamental  feeling,  whence  arise  sensions  and  spon- 
taneous movements. 

And  it  must  be  observed  that  the  fact  which  we  are 
describing  is  not  merely  mechanical  motion,  but  is  me- 
chanical motion  excited  by  chemical  and  physical  actions, 
and  above  all  by  the  motor  spontaneity  of  feeling.  For  how 
does  the  brain  produce  the  alternating  movements  of  the 
lungs  ?  Not  certainly  by  the  mere  mechanical  impulse  of 
the  blood  that  irrigates  the  brain,  or  by  the  chemical  action 
which  the  red  blood  may  exert  upon  it.  All  this  might 
happen  in  a  corpse  without  any  contraction  or  dilatation 

•  The  blood  is  not  only  impelled  by         f  If  the  lungs  of  the  foetus  are  in- 

the  heart,  but  all  along  its  course  it  re-  active,  it  must    be  remembered   that 

ceives  continual  impulses  from  the  con-  their  place  is  filled  by  the  lungs  of  the 

traction  of   the   blood-vessels.      Now  mother,  who  communicates  her  own  red 

these  contractions  must  necessarily  be  blood  to  the  foetus  through  the  um- 

caused  by  the  muscular  fibres ;  but  these  bilical  vein.     Something  of  the   same 

receive  tneir  contra-distensfVe  mobility  kind  is  true  of  hydatids  and  intestinal 

only  from  the  small  arteries  that  bring  worms,  which  seem  to  derive  a  certain 

them  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  red  excitation  from  contact  with  the  red 

blood.  blood  of  the  animal  in  which  they  are. 
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of  the  lungs.  It  is,  therefore,  through  the  life.  In  other 
words,  the  internal  feeling,  which  at  every  moment  spon- 
taneously assumes  that  attitude  and  arrangement  that  is 
least  inconvenient  and  most  comfortable  to  it,  is  exactly 
what,  by  means  of  these  attitudes  and  arrangements,  deter- 
mines the  alternate  movements  of  the  organ  of  respiration. 
In  fact,  when  the  animal  does  not  breathe,  it  feels  uncom- 
fortable, its  feeling  suffers  ;  it  therefore  seeks  to  avoid  this 
,  discomfort,  and  for  this  purpose  promotes  the  movements 
which  relieve  it  and  restore  it  to  the  natural  state  which  is 
agreeable  to  it. 

1849.  This  law  of  the  sensual  instinct,  that  "feeling 
arranges  itself  iu  the  least  disagreeable  or  most  agreeable 
manner  that  it  can,"  explains  all  the  involuntary^  move- 
ments of  the  animal,  all  those  movements  which,  in  Bichat's 
language,  belong  to  organic  life. 

1850.  Let  us  obtain  new  light  from  another  example, 
the  reciprocal  movements  of  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm. 

**The  lungs,"  observes  Magendie,  **tend  continually  to 
recoil  upon  themselves,  to  occupy  a  space  smaller  than  that 
of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  situated,  and,  therefore, 
they  exert  an  attraction  upon  all  the  points  of  the  walls  of 
the  thorax.  This  attraction  produces  but  little  effect  upon 
the  ribs,  which  cannot  yield ;  but  it  produces  a  great  one 
>n  the  diaphragm.  This  muscle  is  held  by  it  in  a  continual 
^fitate  of  tension,  and  is  so  sustained  as  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  bow.  When  afterwards  it  sinks  by  contraction,  then 
kof  necessity  it  draws  the  lungs  toward  the  basis  of  the 
» chest.  These  organs  become  thus  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, and,  on  account  of  their  elasticity,  strive  with  all 
the  greater  energy  to  draw  back  into  themselves,  and  so 
carry  up  the  diaphragm  with  them.  Indeed  the  diaphragm 
would  be  instantly  restored  to  its  bow-form  when  it  ceased 
to  contract,  were  it  not  prevented  by  a  particular  move- 
ment of  the  glottis,  which  places  a  certain  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  air  as  it  issues  from  the  breast.  The  rising  of 
the  diaphragm  in  expiration  is,  rnoreover,  aided  by  the 
elasticity  or  even  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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abdomen,  which  are  distended  by  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  viscera  at  the  moment  of  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm/'  * 

In  this  passage  we  leam  that  each  of  these  two  organs 
has  its  natural  position  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
mechanism  with  which  they  are  constructed ;  but  these 
positions^  in  which  they  would  remain  if  their  attitude 
were  determined  merely  by  mechanical  laws,  become  un- 
comfortable to  feeling ;  and  hence  the  activity  of  feeling, 
which  tends  to  arrange  and  compose  itself  in  the  manner 
which  shall  be  least  disagreeable  and  most  agreeable  to  it, 
removes  alternately  each  of  the  organs  from  its  position, 
thus  making  them  become  reciprocal  motors  of  each  other. 
In  this  way  they  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  out  ot 
the  position  to  which  mechanical  forces  would  assign  them, 
and  hold  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  the  requirements 
of  feeling,  a  position  which  may  be  changed  at  every 
moment  on  account  of  the  incessant  change  of  place  to 
which  they  find  themselves  gently  stimulated. 


ARTICLE    IL 

How  the  Aiiracim  and  the  Animal   Forces  may  he  reduced  to  a 
Single   Principle. 

1 85 1.  Having  thus  removed  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  absence  of  animal  phenomena  in  inorganic  bodies,  and 
shown  that  they  cannot  appear  simply  for  want  of  the 
proper  organization,  we  no  longer  find  in  this  difficulty 
an  obstacle  to  admitting  the  animation  of  the  primitive 
elements- 

On  the  other  hand,  this  animation  is  the  simplest  of  all 
means  for  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  attraction, 
being  the  only  one  which  ofiFers  a  known  cause  of  motion, 
and  not  a  chimerical  one  like  all  those  that  are  assumed  as 
mere  hypotheses. 

1852,  And  not  only  is  the  vital  principle  an  undoubted 

•  Fricis  EUmeniairt  de  Pk^*siologU*    Des  poumons. 
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cause  of  motion,  as  we  are  shown  by  experience  and  con- 
sciousness, but  it  is  unquestionably  also  a  cause  of  attrac- 
tive motion,  as  appears  from  the  dififerent  functions  of  the 
vital  and  sensual  instincts,  which  we  have  already  enu- 
merated. 

1855.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  where  organization  is 
wanting,  this  principle  cannot  produce  either  continuous 
or  complicated  movements.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  obliged 
to  confine  itself  to  simple  attractions  in  straight  lines, 
because  circular  and  other  movements  which  result  from 
the  composition  of  innumerable  simple  motions,  requiring 
repeated  stimuli  for  continual  reproduction,  are  impossible. 

1854.  Hence  we  can  also  see  that  the  effects  produced 
by  the  vital  principle  in  organic  bodies,  must  be  very 
different  from  those  produced  in  inorganic  bodies,  must 
seem  to  be  directed  by  different  laws,  and,  therefore,  to 
depend  upon  a  different  cause,  although  this  is  not  really 
the  case*  Even  this,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
explain  how  they  may  come  into  collision.  But  this  ex- 
planation is  found  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  doctrine  ot 
the  individuation  of  feeling.  We  saw,  in  fact,  i®  that  if 
a  continuous  felt  is  divided  into  several  cofitinua^  the 
sensitive  principles,  which  contain  the  animal  activities, 
multiply,  and  2^  that  these  principles  so  multiplied,  in- 
dividuate themselves  according  to  the  centres  of  greatest 
excitation. 

When  this  takes  place,  then,  the  sensitive  principle  is 
no  longer  one.  Several  such  principles  appear  each  with 
a  vital  instinct  of  its  own,  each  endowed  with  a  distinct 
activity,  some  greater,  some  less.  The  sensitive  principles, 
therefore,  which  are  bound  up  with  inorganic  matter  are 
not  the  same  as  those  which  are  bound  up  with  an 
organism  ;  neither  have  they  the  same  activity,  nor  are 
they  fitted  to  produce  the  same  effects*  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  sensitive  principle  is  constituted  with  its 
own  individuation,  it  acts  solely  for  itself,  and  tends  only 
to  conquer,  and  to  extend  its  dominion  by  making  use  of 
every  opportunity,  and  in  this  dominion  it  seeks  to  be 
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alone.  Hence  the  conflict.  This  is  carried  on  between 
diflFerent  sensitive  principles  diflFerently  individuated.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  takes  place  not  only  between  the  animal  and 
the  attractive  forces,  but  also  between  the  forces  of  one 
animal  and  those  of  another,  as  we  may  see  not  only  in 
the  fact  that  living  creatures  introduce  themselves  into  the 
bodies  of  other  living  creatures  and  cause  disease  and 
death  in  them  (598-602),  but  also  in  the  patent  fact  that 
all  beings  of  irrational  nature  wage  an  implacable,  deadly 
war  with  each  other. 

ARTICLE   III. 
Prevalence  of  the  Animal  Forces  over  the  Attractive. 

1855.  But,  if  this  theory  is  true,  the  vital  principle  of  an 
organism  must  be  more  powerful  than  the  merely  attractive 
forces  (physical  and  chemical),  whose  vital  principles  must 
have  a  less  extended  dominion  with  little  or  no  excitation. 
Experience  which  shows  that  this  is  really  the  case  fur- 
nishes a  fresh  proof  of  the  theory  indicated.  In  fact,  in 
every  animal,  its  own  forces,  those  that  are  recognized  by 
all  as  animal  forces,  are  the  ruling  ones :  nay,  it  is  simply 
in  the  dominion  which  these  exercise  over  the  chemical 
and  physical  forces,  by  conquering,  eliminating,  modifying 
and  utilizing  them,  that  their  character,  properly  speak- 
ing, consists.  The  animal  can  live  only  on  condition  of 
exercising  this  dominion. 

1856.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  animal  life  ceases,  dissolu- 
tions and  compositions  begin  at  once  to  appear  in  the 
corpse.  It  follows  that  the  molecules  that  make  up  the 
living  body  are  placed  in  a  different  situation  and  con- 
dition, and  have  different  movements  from  those  they 
would  have  if  they  obeyed  merely  chemical  laws.  The 
forces  of  life,  therefore,  oppose  the  chemical  forces  and 
prevent  their  action,  a  fact  from  which  Brown  inferred 
that  life  was  a  forced  and  violent  state,  without  observing 
that  the  chemical  forces  are  outside  of  the  life  of  the  ruling 
animal,  and  that  the  vital  activity  which  prevents  their 
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extra-subjective  effects,  so  far  from  being  forced  in  its 
action,  finds  in  this  very  action  its  natural  and  spon- 
ineous  state,  and  hence  that  the  forced  state  is  only  the 
iseased  or  uncomfortable  state  in  which  life  does  not 
succeed  in  completely  dominating  the  chemical  pheno- 
mena. This  dominion,  therefore,  is  the  natural  and 
normal  state  of  animal  life,  and  it  is  only  when  this 
dominion  is  impeded  that  life  begins  to  be  a  forced  in- 
stead of  a  natural  state. 

1857.  Now,  how  is  it  that  the  vital  force  prevents  the 
action  of  the  chemical  forces,  and  makes  the  elements  of 
matter  obey  other  law  s  ? — ^Always  through  the  two  func- 
tions which  we  have  distinguished  as  causes  of  extra -sub- 
jective phenomena — the  organizing  function  and  the  func- 
tion of  sensual  motor  spontaneity. 

In  the  former  of  these  w^e  remarked  three  moments, 
that  of  fctcntiony  whereby  the  organizing  function  keeps 
the  living  molecules  within  the  sphere  of  lifej  that  of 
l4tssimtlaii&n^  whereby  it  compounds  molecules  out  of  the 
primal  elements,  with  that  form,  mixture  and  arrange- 
ment which  they  require  in  order  to  live  the  life  of  the 
lominating  individual ;  and  that  of  motoT'intal  sponianciiy^ 
'whereby  it  facilitates  the  internal  movements  of  the  mole- 
cules and  of  the  organs  which  these  go  to  make  up. 

185S.  The  first  of  these  three  moments  of  the  organiz- 
ing function  does  not  produce  movement,  but  exerts  itself 
to  prevent  it ;  it  is  that  conation  of  the  vital  instinct  which 
tends  to  impede  the  movements  of  the  elements,  molecules 
and  organs  which  are  opposed  to  life.  The  second  and 
third  produce  those  movements  which  the  instinct  desires 
l^nd  hankers  after ;  but  the  second,  called  by  us  the  func- 
tion of  assimilation^  is  the  cause  of  the  movements  w^hich 
are  produced  in  elements  not  yet  animated  with  the  in- 
dividual life  of  the  operating  animal,  and  tend  to  decom- 
pose, compose,  shape,  choose,  mix  and  combine  so  as  to 
produce  molecules  fit  to  live  of  the  life  of  the  whole  and 
to  take  their  proper  places  in  it.  The  third,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  cause  of  the  vital  movements  of  molecules 
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already  alive  or  belonging-  to  the  living  compound;  and 
these  molecules  are  moved  in  order  that  the  fundamental 
feeling  may  perpetuate  itself  in  them,  and  be  excited  in  its 
whole  in  the  manner  it  desires  to  be. 

1859.  Now>  if  we  pay  attention  to  these  two  last 
moments  of  the  organizing  function,  we  shall  readily 
understand,  that  admitting  the  principle  that  '*  feeling 
assumes  the  attitude  which  best  pleases  it,  and  that  this 
attitude  brings  with  it  the  extra-subjective  movements 
which  we  have  described,  because  feeling  is  inherent  in 
the  elements,  and  hence  the  changes  occurring  in  it  cause 
corresponding  movements  in  these  which  are  its  necessary 
term*'— it  follows  that  the  effects  of  the  chemical  forces 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  suspended  and  appear  as 
effects  of  a  different  kind.  For  the  sake  of  simplification, 
let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  motor^vital  spontaneity, 
that  function  whereby  the  vital  instinct  tends  to  maintain 
or  produce  an  incessant  internal  movement  which  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  fundamental  feeling  of  ex- 
citation* 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  molecules  are  to  continue  in  an 
internal  movement,  if  the  activity  of  feeling  is  to  co- 
operate so  as  to  facilitate  and  help  such  movement,  the 
action  which  this  activity  exerts  upon  the  molecules  must 
be  such  as  to  place  them,  with  relation  to  each  other,  in 
such  position  as  will  result  in  their  touching  in  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  points  ;  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
it  is  possible  to  facilitate  and  aid  that  movement  in  which 
one  molecule  rubs  against  another  without  becoming  im- 
movably attached  to  it.  This  explains  in  a  simple  way 
why  the  molecules  composing  the  animal  present  the 
globular  rather  than  the  angular  form.  The  molecules, 
having  thus  fewer  points  of  contact,  enjoy  greater  mobility, 
and  can  continually  glide  along  each  other,  touching  each 
other  in  any  part,  without  either  separating  or  sticking 
together.  Hence  the  globules  which  are  observed  with  the 
microscope  in  the  various  animal  liquids  and  especially  in 
the  blood. 
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i860.  The  formation  of  these  spherical  molecules  must 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  that  moment  of  the  organic  func- 
tion which  we  have  called  assimilation. 

The  vital  instinct  groups  the  elements  into  those  little 
spheres  precisely,  because  feeling  loves  and  aids  that  form, 
inasmuch  as  that  form  enables  it  to  obtain  the  excitement 
which  perfects  it.* 

Neither  is  it  difficult  to  understand  by  what  mechanism 
these  molecules  are  rounded.  Granting  that  the  tendency 
of  the  fundamental  feeling  to  be  excited  aids  and  facilitates 
the  movements  of  the  organic  molecules  of  the  first  forma- 
tion, and  that  these  are  mutually  in  contact  so  as  to  pro- 
duce rubbing  in  all  directions,  the  result  must  be  rotatory 
motion  which  rubs  off  the  angles  of  the  molecules  and  so 
tends  to  make  them  round. 

1 86 1-  This  seems  to  me  so  probable  that  I  am  inclined 
to  accept  the  spherical  form  of  the  molecules  as  a  proof 
that  these  molecules  have  internal  movements  in  which 
they  rub  against  each  other  on  all  sides.t 

1862.  The  sphericity  of  molecules  also  renders  it  easy 
to  explain  how  the  vascular  system  is  organized,  since, 
after  the  observations  of  so  many  famous  physiologists, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vesicles  have  their  origin  in 
the  vacant  spaces  left  between  molecules.  Now,  granting 
the  rotundit}''  of  the  molecules,  it  is  plain  that  when  they 


•  It  need  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  I  here  intrCKJuce  the  action  of  feel- 
ing in  speaking  of  the  vital  instinct 
which  ii*  what  posits  feeling  itself,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  already  said^  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  chronologically 
the  vital  instinct  first  exists  without  fcef' 
ingp  and  afterwards  produces  it.  No,  it 
must  be  rcracmbcred  that  in  our  opinioni 
the  animal,  or,  at  least  the  animate  ele- 
ment, is  given  in  nature.  The  Creator 
has  fonned  it  in  an  indivisible  instant, 
md,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  succea- 
son  in  its  formation.  Hence,  it  i»  in 
the  inimal  given  \j\  nature,  in  the  funda- 
mental feeling  which  constitutes  il»  that 
we  mentally  distinguish  the  lirst  activity, 
calling  it  vital  instifut.  But  this  activity 
in  the  existing  feeling  itself  is  anterior 


to  the  communication  of  feeling  as  re- 
gards the  foreign  body  which  is  assimi- 
Eitcd  to  the  animal  whole.  The  vital 
instinct,  therefore,  does  not  act  in  the 
foreign  body  in  virtue  of  the  feeling 
which  It  does  not  yet  possess,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  feeling  of  the  animal  itself. 
tThat  feeling  tends  to  be  excited  and 
has  the  ^ontanetty  to  second  the  action 
of  stimuli,  and  that  the  excitation  of 
feeling  takes  place  through  certain 
movements  of  tne  molecules  that  make 
up  the  anima!  compoun<l,  and  especially 
the  nerves,  are  two  facts  which  seem 
unquestionable,  since  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  instinct  to  feel  exists,  and  that 
the  special  and  accidental  sensations 
arise  through  the  internal  movements  of 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves. 
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are  in  contact  they  leave  between  them  a  greater  space 
than  molecules  of  any  other  form  would  do,  since  those 
small  spheres  can  touch  each  other  at  only  one  point.  If 
then  we  suppose  that  there  are  other  spherical  molecules, 
much  more  minute,  which,  passing  through  these  inter- 
stices, force  and  widen  them,  while  large  numbers  of  them, 
stopping  in  the  larger  spaces,  become  consolidated  and 
render  the  canal  more  regular  and  continuous,  it  is  easy, 
as  we  have  said,  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  in- 
numerable vesicles  which  traverse  the  animal  body,  or 
rather  which  make  up  and  form  it. 

1863.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  little  spheres  grouped  up 
together  leave  a  better  chance  for  other  particles  to  in- 
troduce themselves  between  them  by  pushing  them  a  little 
asunder,  as  must  happen  when  a  foreign  particle  is  assimi- 
lated and  feeling  communicated  to  it.  The  particles  of  the 
animal  body  tend  to  preserve  their  contact  through  that 
moment  of  the  organizing  function  which  we  have  called 
retention.  But  the  foreign  particle,  when  it  introduces 
itself  forcibly  and  overcomes  their  retention,  receives  by 
virtue  of  this  same  retention,  the  continuity  of  feeling,  and 
having  duly  established  itself  between  them  (as  it  will  do 
if  it  is  sufficiently  small  and  homogeneous),  it  does  not 
cause  the  feelings  of  the  forcibly  sundered  molecules  to 
become  discontinuous,  but  pleasurably  with  its  own  feeling 
forms  a  continuation  of  them.  Now,  that  internal  move- 
ments go  on  in  every  part  of  the  animal,  is  also  a  fact 
about  which  all  physiologists  are  agreed.  Cuvier  de- 
scribes life  as  a  continual  vortex  which  always  drags  new 
particles  into  its  movement  and  expels  old  ones.  And 
even  before  him,  Frederick  Hoffman  had  written : 
**  Corporis  humani  vita^  ejusque  functimium  integritas  in 
salidorum  et  Jluid^yrum  libera  et  rnqtmli  motu  consistit" 
Luigi  Buzzoni  also,  in  his  Saggio  di  alcune  riflcssiofu 
medichc-tcorieo-pratiche^  chap,  v,  writes  :  **  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  action  or  function  as  going  on  in  the 
organism  of  living  beings,  without  supposing  movement, 
however  obscure,  in  all  those  organs  which  have  to  per- 
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form  it.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  any  part  or  element 
in  these  same  organs  should  remain  perfectly  at  rest.  And 
it  is  only  necessary  that  a  single  ftinction  should  be  per- 
formed and  a  single  apparatus  moved,  in  order  to  make 
the  single  parts  of  all  the  other  organs  move  and  oscillaie. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  profound  views  of  the  celebrated 
Bordeu,  although  every  organ  lives  with  a  special  life  of 
its  own,  still  all  the  organs  of  any  living  being  have  such  a 
relation  to  each  other  that  at  the  movement  of  any  one  of 
them  all  the  rest  must  respond  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
movement.  And,  although  we  cannot  properly  call  a  being 
living  because  all  and  each  of  ike  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  in  perennial  motion,  still,  as  I  have  said,  we 
cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  life  without  first  having  the 
idea  of  motion,  &c." 

Professor  Medici  also  writes  : 

**  If  it  were  possible  to  cognize  through  the  senses  what 
we  can  imagine  with  our  minds,  we  should  see  in  every 
fibre  a  circle,  so  to  speak,  or  a  vortex  of  molecules,  some 
departing,  carried  away  by  the  extreme  mouths  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  others  arriving,  and  led  by  the 
capillary  extremities  of  the  exhaling  vessels ;  we  should 
see  the  molecules  of  the  humour  already  arrived,  and  de- 
posited on  the  tissues,  solidify,  acquire  the  consistency, 
colour,  taste,  odour  and  vital  energy  of  those  tissues  of 
which  they  become  parts,  and  of  which  every  point  is  at 
every  instant  changed  and  restored/'* 

And,  long  before  him,  Alfonso  Borelli  wrote;    ^* Ani- 

%litim  vita  in  percnni  et  fwn   inter  rupto   motu  consist  it ; 

itantur  cnim  arttis^  et  partes  omnes  solidm^  Jluidm^ 
spirituosm^  dum  carpus  mavetur^  dum  cibaria  ingerii^  can- 
coquit^  chylificaiy  et  in  sanguinem  vertit^  dum  nutrit  et  reficit 
partes  depcrditas^  dum  motus  sensitivos  edit:  et  in  summa 
nihil  stabile  in  animalij  dum  vivit,  permanet!'  \ 


*  De  Motu  Animalium^  chap,  vui, 
prop.  ii6. 


f    Commentario    intomo    alia    vita^ 
Oposc,  Sdent*  di  Bologna,  Bk.  HI,  p* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE    QUANTITY    OF    EXCITATION    NECESSARY    TO    THE 
FUNDAMENTAL  FEELING  OF  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

1864.  The  vital  forces,  then,  are  more  powerful  than 
those  which  are  called  physical  and  chemical,  and  are 
meant  to  dominate  them.  And  this  must  be  the  case  if  it 
is  true  that  the  vital  forces  are  those  of  a  feeling  indivi- 
duated in  a  suitable  organism,  while  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces  are  the  instinctive  forces  of  feelings  devoid 
of  organism  and  bound  up  with  atoms  and  molecules  not 
combined  into  any  unity.  The  feeling  and  consequent 
instinct  must,  therefore,  certainly  be  less  vigorous  in  those 
bodies  which  are  not  yet  organized  than  in  those  which 
are  well  organized.  But  here  the  question  meets  us: 
"  How  can  the  quantity  of  force  belonging  to  an  animal 
instinct  be  determined  ? "  This  question  includes  several 
others.  Let  us  begin  by  restricting  it  to  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  excitation. 

We  ask  why,  in  a  given  organization,  the  excitation 
naturally  maintains  a  certain  maximum  measure  and 
quantity.  Have  we  not  said  that  the  activity  of  the 
vivifying  act  seems  inexhaustible  ?*  What  then  is  the 
law  that  limits  and  determines  the  quantity  of  excitation 
in  the  fundamental  feeling  of  any  given  animal?  For 
example,  if  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  lungs,  heart  and 
brain  proceeds  from  the  animal  activity,  why  is  not  this 
action  greater  ?  Why  does  not  the  circulation  go  on  more 
rapidly  ? 

1865.  The  fundamental  feeling  results  from  the   felt 

•  Anthropology,  377-379- 
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extended  and  from  excitation.  Let  us  see  how  the  ex- 
citation arises. 

The  feeling  diffused  in  extension  is  the  work  of  the 
vital  instinct ;  but  excitation  implies  a  first  stimulus  given 
by  nature. 

Applied  to  a  suitable  organization,  this  stimulus 
arouses  sensation  in  it,  and  this  is  still  the  work  of  the 
vital  instinct,  because  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the  feel- 
ing which  that  instinct  produces.* 

This  first  sensation  moves  the  sensual  instinct,  which 
continues  the  movement  begun  by  the  sensiferous  stimulus, 
and  this  movement  revolving  in  a  circle  perpetuates  the 
excitation  of  the  fundamental  feeling. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this :  "  Why 
does  the  sensual  instinct  operate  with  a  certain  degree  of 
activity,  which  limits  and  determines  the  quantity  of  excita- 
tion belonging  to  the  fundamental  feeling  of  a  given  living 
creature  ? " 

1866.  Now  the  law  which  determines  the  degree  of 
activity  belonging  to  the  sensual  instinct,!  when  applied  to 
this  question,  takes  this  form :  "  The  sensual  instinct  acts 
with  a  quantity  of  action  proportioned  to  the  feeling  from 
which  it  starts,  and  continued  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
pleasant." 

1867.  It  follows  from  this  law: 

1°  That  the  activity  of  the  sensual  instinct  is  limited  by 
the  quantity  of  the  feeling,  and  therefore  of  the  original 
stimulus  which  has  excited  that  feeling. 

2°  That  it  is  limited  by  the  pleasure  which  the  animal 
finds  in  the  action  of  the  instinct. 

1868.  But  what  is  it  that  determines  the  pleasure  which 
the  animal  finds  in  the  action  of  the  instinct  ? 

Nothing  else  than  the  organization  more  or  less  mobile, 
more  or  less  suited  to  reproduce  fresh  stimuli  and  fresh 
sensions,  which  again  excite  the  sensual  instinct  to 
activity. 

The  sensual  instinct  can  move  only  the  living  body, 

•  Anthropology,  392-400.  t  Ihid,,  443-4S4- 
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that  is,  the  living  organism  ;  this  is  an  absolute  limitation 
proper  to  it. 

If  the  sensual  instinct  finds  resistance  in  the  body,  it 
will  cease  to  act  as  soon  as  the  labour  necessary  for  over- 
coming that  resistance  causes  a  pain  greater  than  the 
pleasure  bound  up  with  its  action. 

1869.  Now  experience  shows  that  it  always  finds  some 
resistance,  although  it  choose  the  easiest  motions.  Hence, 
in  order  that  its  action  may  not  cease,  it  must  itself,  before 
it  ceases  to  act,  before  it  ceases  to  be  pleasant,  by  means  of 
its  own  action  cause  other  stimuli  to  reproduce  its  own 
activity.  If  these  new  stimuli  are  less  powerful  than  the 
first,  the  activity  of  the  sensual  principle  diminishes,  and  if 
this  diminution  goes  on  continuously,  the  instinct  finally 
arrives  at  perfect  rest  and  the  life  of  the  animal  spon- 
taneously comes  to  an  end. 

1870.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  from  any  defect  in  the 
organization,  or  from  any  alteration  in  the  organic  com- 
pound, there  arises  the  phenomenon  of  pain  belonging  to 
the  vital  instinct,  then  the  sensual  instinct  receives  a  new 
activity  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  tending  no  longer 
to  continue  or  increase  pleasure,  but  to  diminish  or  remove 
pain.  And  this  activity  follows  the  same  laws  as  does 
that  produced  by  pleasure,  and  is,  therefore,  as  great  as 
the  pain,  and  sufficient  to  prevent  the  pain  from  increasing 
and  to  diminish  it.  If,  however,  the  movements  produced 
by  it  instead  of  diminishing  the  pain  were  to  increase  it, 
then  the  sensual  activity  would  instantly  cease  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  quiet  which  abandons  itself  to  pain.  Then 
the  animal  falls  into  a  state  of  collapse  and  helplessness ; 
the  medicinal  forces  of  nature  cease  to  operate,  leaving  the 
field  to  the  disturbing  forces,  which  easily  succeed  in  des- 
troying the  organism  and  causing  death. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  THESIS  THAT  "THE  PHENOMENA 
OF  THE  LIVING  BODY  CANNOT  BE  EXPLAINED  WITH- 
OUT THE  ADMISSION  OF  A  SINGLE  SENSITIVE  PRIN- 
CIPLE." 

1 87 1.  Having  thus  expounded  the  laws  of  animality,  we 
must  now  show,  1°  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  explana- 
tion of  animal  phenomena,  and  2°  that  they  are  sufficient 
for  this. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
theory  laid  down,  namely,  that  '*  animal  phenomena  can- 
not be  explained,  unless  we  can  find  a  single  principle  on 
which  they  depend,  and  this  principle  a  sensitive  one." 

ARTICLE  I. 

Necessity  of  a  single   Sensitive  principle  for  Animal  Phenomena  to 

depend  upon, 

1872.  We  say,  that  even  although  we  should  succeed  in 
explaining  animal  phenomena  taken  singly  by  recourse  to 
different  principles,  we  should  still  have  left  unexplained 
their  harmonious  complex,  their  wonderftil  unity,  which 
can  find  a  sufficient  reason  only  in  a  single  principle,  and 
this  a  sensitive  one.  Our  attention  must  now,  therefore, 
be  directed  to  that  marvellous  agreement  which  exists 
among  the  different  living  organs,  and  which  was  so 
solemnly  proclaimed  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

Very  celebrated  is  the  saying  of  Hippocrates  :  **  ^uppoia 
fjLia^  ^ufjL'Trvoia,  fxixy  ^vfJLiroAia,  ^avra,"  which  means,  "  One 
concourse,  one  conspiracy,  all  things  in  sympathy.'*  * 

♦  De  Aliment,  TV. 
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1873.  Of  course,  no  effort  has  been  spared  by  Physio- 
logfists  to  discover  an  explanation  for  so  wonderful  a  fact. 
Recourse  has  been  had  to  the  construction  of  the  animal 
machine,  to  the  common  origin  of  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  to  the  proximity  of  others,*  to  the  communication 
between  the  vessels,  to  the  continuation  of  the  fibres  and 
membranes,  &c.t 

1874.  And  it  is  unquestionably  necessary  that  the 
living  body  should  be  constructed  with  the  most  wonderful 
mechanism,  in  order  that  the  phenomena  of  sympathy 
between  the  various  parts  should  take  place.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  organization  generally 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  But  even 
when  this  has  been  granted,  it  has  never  been  found 
possible  in  any  way  to  discover  in  mere  mechanism  a  full 
and  sufficient  reason  of  the  sympathy  in  question,  because 
no  mechanism  contains  the  unity  of  cause  necessary  to 
produce  it.  If  there  were  merely  question  of  explaining 
the  harmony  of  the  extra-subjective  movements  corre- 
sponding to  each  other  in  the  different  parts  that  go  to 
make  up  the  machine  of  the  animal  body,  it  might  perhaps 
seem  that  the  matter  could  be  settled  by  merely  supposing 
a  kind  of  supremely  ingenious  divine  mechanism.  But 
the  sympathy  and  harmony  which  manifest  themselves  in 
the  human  body  are  not  merely  extra-subjective ;  they  are, 
besides  and  chiefly,  subjective  in  feeling.  Indeed,  if  we 
examine  them  carefully,  we  shall  see  that  they  always 
consist  in  a  correspondence  between  external  movements 
and  feelings ;  in  other  words,  between  extra-subjective  and 
subjective  phenomena,  a  correspondence  having  such  laws 
as  to  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  single  principle 
without  parts  and  sensitive. 

1875.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  even  if  we  con- 
fined our  attention  to  the  harmonious  movements  that  take 
place  simultaneously  in  the  different  organs  of  the  machine 

•  Sec  Baglivi,  De  Fihra  Motrice^  and  t  Henr.  Jos.  Raega,  De  Sympathia 

especially    the    chapter   De    Consensu  seu  consensu  partium  corporis  humani, 

5olidi)rum    jure    originis^    vicinitatiSy  &c.,  chap.  iii. 
usus  et  communicationis  officii. 
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of  the  animal  body,  I  do  not  think  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  explain  them  by  the  mere  mechanical  laws  of  the  com- 
munication of  motion*  These  produce  only  successive 
movements,  whereas  the  affections  of  the  human  body  are 
very  often  permanent  and  simultaneous  as  well  as  har- 
monious. The  former  move  the  organs  of  the  machine,  but 
do  not  modify,  perfect  or  form  them,  as  is  the  case  with 
animal  movements,  which  affect  the  machine  itself  in  such 
a  way  that  its  particular  conformation  is  due  to  them. 

1876.  Moreover,  in  the  movements  of  the  human 
machine,  as  Cheyne  obser\^ed,  there  is  a  continual  loss  of 
force  through  the  friction  and  attrition  ot  the  parts,  so  that 
there  must  be  an  inexhaustible  principle  of  force  outside 
the  mechanism  continually  making  up  for  this  loss,* 

1877.  Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  cogency 
l^rf  Clark's  proof  that  perpetual  motion  cannot  be  obtained 

>m  purely  mechanical  forces*  This  proof  rests  upon  the 
principle  that  **  perpetual  motion  would  support  a  weight 
^heavier  than  itself,  or  an  elastic  force  more  elastic  than 
itself* — a  contradiction  in  terms.  Hence  William  Porter- 
field  concludes  that  the  perpetual  movements  of  the  animal 
imply  a  principle  altogether  hypermechanical.t 

It  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  is  that 
single  force  which,  being  applied  to  the  organized  body, 
produces  those  numberless,  complicated,  unceasing  pheno- 
mena of  sympathy  and  conspiration  \jjvMi^yciaL\  among  all 
parts  of  the  same  body, 

1878.  Even  modem  physicians  are  at  last  beginning  to 
srceive  and  confess  that  in  order  to  explain  this  marvel- 
lous fact,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  single  principle. 

"Vitalism,"  says  Bufalini,  " is  right  in  its  fundamental 

Iprinciple  that  organic  motion  is  the  origin  of  all  the  func- 

'tions  of  life;  but  it  is  wrong  in  holding  that  the  investiga* 

tions  of  the  pathologist  must  not  go  beyond  this  same  vital 


^  English  Maiadiest  p.  80  {London, 
,  T33)'     Portcrfield  also  showed  ihe  ne- 
at)* of  a  nrinciple  other  tbaii  me- 
Dism  in  tac  humirn  body  from  the 
Act  of  the  reproduction  oJf  the  me- 


chanism itself.     See  liis  Treatise  on  tht 
Eye,  &c.,  inserted  in  the  MediccU  Ri- 
jayj,   &c,,    published    at    Edinburgh, 
Vol,  IV.  1789. 
t  Op,  dm. 
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motion,  since  the  fact  is  that  this  motion  is  not  the  first 
origin  of  organic  phenomena,  but  is  itself  a  phenomenon. 
And  although  it  is  true  that  all  the  functions  of  organized 
bodies  are  connected  with  vital  motion,  still,  in  the  general 
chain  of  the  phenomena  of  organized  nature,  this  motion 
is  not  the  first  phenomenon  from  which  all  the  others 
proceed,  nor  is  it  the  last  which  our  analytic  researches 
can   reach,   because  it  is   itself  produced   by  the  VITAL 

FORCE/** 

1879,  As  to  the  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
not  prejudiced  by  the  materialistic  and  gratuitous  asser- 
tions of  a  few  sophists,  there  never  was  any  doubt  in  their 
mind  upon  this  matter.  That  the  operations  of  the  animal 
body  must  all  be  referred  to  a  single  original  force  alto- 
gether diflFerent  from  all  others,  was  always  clearly  seen  by 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  physicians.  The 
father  of  medicine  makes  use  of  this  force  to  explain  how 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  feed  themselves.  He  calls 
it  t%  oi^yjfii  ^L'v^fjuf  {i3i  faculty  present  frcmi  the  beginning  f),  and 
adds:  "The  beginning  of  all  things  is  one,  and  the  end  of 
all  things  is  one,  and  the  end  is  the  same  as  the  begin- 


ning.  J 


ARTICLE   IL 


Histofy  of  the  Opinions  in  regard  to  the  Single  Principle  on  which 

Animal  Plitnomcna  depend, 

1 880-  But  the  concept  which  students  of  nature  have  at 
different  times  formed  of  this  force  has  often  been  very  im- 
perfect. 

They  saw^  plainly  that  neither  it,  nor  yet  the  first  move- 
ments produced  by  it,  w^hich  initiated  sensible  motion,  fell 
iinder  the  senses  ;  ||  but  what  they  perhaps  never  saw  fully 


•  Fondammti  di  Pat&lagia  anaiitica^ 
p.  U4  (MHan,  1833). 

II  *'  Indeed  tlic  scnsibJc  phenomena  of 
living  machines  arc  not  die  mere  action 
of  excitability ;  but  tliis  acdoii  itself  is  a 


very  occult  movement,  obcjing  certain 
special  laws^  and  aroused  in  ihe  primi. 
live  organic  fibril  bv  the  impulse  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  This  movement  does 
not  fall  under  the  senses,  has  no  con- 
stant relalion  lo  the  apparent  pheno- 
mena of  our  machine,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, in  any  way  be  measured  by  us.'* 
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and  clearly  was  that  movement  and  feeling  are  phenomena 
essentially  diverse*  and  opposite,  and,  what  is  more,  that 


Mtmoir  on  ifu  tfusb  propped  by  the 
Itulmn  Scientific  Society  of  Modena  : 
•*  To  determine  whether  the  notions  of 
Ezdtabilicy,  &c,,  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, kc.:*  p.  i6  (Modena.  1825), 

•  Broi^Ti  underlook  to  sbow  that  all 
aaisial  phenomena  are  due  to  a  single 
property,  vii,,  eatci lability,  and  made 
use  of  this  argument :  •*Thc  effect  of 
rthnuii  upon  excitabiL'ty  is  always  the 
sime,  beeau^  it  always  consists  in  pro- 
motilig  tense,  muscular  motwn,  think' 
ing  a€thnty,  and  emotiimJ''*  Now,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  a  man  of 
inlcDect,  as  the  Scottish  physician  cer- 
t^nly  was,  could  have  confounded  to- 
gether four  things  so  different  and 
opposite  as  the  four  here  named.  But 
what  oaght  to  seem  still  more  strange 
ts  that  he  has  found  so  many  disciples, 
who  have  not  even  suspected  the  fallacy 
contained  in  this  gross  sophism.  Among 
Italian  physicians,  Guani  objected  to 
Brcywn  tuat  the  action  of  external  stimuli 
did  not  manifest  itself  in  all  orgaitf  with 
uniform  effects  {Reply  to  the  thesis  pf^ 
posed  &y  the  Italian  Scientific  Society  of 
Mudena  (Modena,  1 824),  and  the  objec- 
tion was  reproduced  and  perfected  by 
BufaliDi  in  tnis  form  : 

**  In  the  first  place.  Brown  considers 
ctdtabiUty  to  be  alway<i  one  and  the 
same,  becitise  (he  say's)  the  action  of 
ftimuU  is  always  followed  by  the  same 
effect,  which  includes  sense,  muscular 
motion,  thinking  activity,  and  emo- 
tions. But  here  an  abstraction  is  con- 
founded with  the  realit}'  of  things,  be- 
cause the  identity  in  those  vital  acts  be- 
longs solely  to  their  common  abstract 
attribute  of  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
life.  But  in  reality,  sense  is  surely  not 
the  Mune  thing  as  muscular  motion^  and 
this  again  is  not  the  same  thing  a^  ihc 
actions  of  the  mind,  &c,  N»iy,  inas- 
much as  in  all  those  vita]  acts  there  is  a 
diflercnce,  and,  moreover,  the  same  ex- 
lemal  agent  excites  sense  in  the  nerves, 
provokes  contraction  in  the  muscles, 
and  awakes  mental  action  in  the  brain, 
we  should  of  necessily  have  to  admit 
different  kinds  of  excitability  in  the 
nerves,  muscles  and  brain,  if  it  were 
true  that  these  acts  can  he  obtained 
umply  from  the  action  of  excitability  " 
{Memoir  ut  sup.  p.  16.  Modena, 
1823).     And   he   shows  very   clearly, 


that  if  the  excitability  were  the  same 
property  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
machine  and  different  merely  in  amount, 
then  by  increasing  the  stimulus  (on  which 
this  amount  is  made  to  dei>cnd)  upon  a 
muscle,  we  could,  for  example,  obtain 
sensation  from  it,  which  is  impossible. 

But  then  Bufalim  himself  does  not 
seize  the  principal  and  most  powcrfid 
argument  to  show  the  fallacy  contained 
in  Brown*s  theory,  which  argument  lies 
in  the  absolute  and  essential  difference 
between  the  subjective  phenomena  of 
sense,  emotion  and  thought,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  extra-subjective  pheno> 
mena  of  muscular  motion  on  the  other, 
and  is  disposed  to  admit  that  there  are 
diflcrent  excitabiltties  peculiar  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  in  virtue  of 
which  exciiabilities  the  same  external 
agent  causes  motion  in  the  muscles, 
sense  in  the  nerves,  and  thought  in  the 
brain  !  Now  what  is  true  is,  that  mo- 
tion h  unquestionably  produced  by  ex- 
ternal agents  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
whether  muscles,  nerves,  or  the  brain 
itself,  although  the  motion  produced  in 
one  of  these  organs  may  be  different 
from  that  produced  in  another  in  direc- 
tion, rapidity,  frctjueiic)',  Scc.^  which 
arc  merely  accidental  modifications  of 
motion ;  and  this  is  all  that  extra-sub- 
jective experience  tells  us.  It  docs  not 
tell  us  that  the  same  external  agent 
which  produces  motion  in  the  muscle 

f>roduces  sense  in  the  nerve,  and  much 
ejis  docs  it  tell  us  that  it  produces 
thought  in  the  braim  Indeed,  all  that 
it  tells  us  is,  that  the  external  agent 
produces  in  the  ner\'e  and  in  the  brain, 
as  well  as  in  the  muscle,  motion  and 
nothing  more,  which  motion  is  an  effect 
cinalagous  to  the  nature  of  the  agent. 
Tbifi  is  alL  Now,  there  is  another  ex- 
perience, which  is  subjective  and  in- 
ternal, and  this  alone  tells  us,  that 
when  in  the  extra-subjective  body  which 
is  called  nerve  the  external  and  e\tra- 
subjeclive  agent  has  produced  a  certain 
movement,  then  sensation  manifests 
itself  in  the  suhjcxt.  This  subjective  ex- 
perience  is  so  different  from  the  other, 
that  it  neither  does  nor  can  give  us  any 
information  of  the  extra-subjective  phe- 
nomenon, that  is,  of  the  motion  which 
the  external  agent  has  produced  in  the 
nerve  ;  all  that  it  bears  witness  of  is  the 
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movement  is  not  first  and  feeling  second,  as  if  the  latter 
were  generated  by  the  former ;  but  that  the  exact  opposite 
is  true,  namely,  that  feeling  comes  first  and  has  an  activity 
whereby  it  produces  the  animal  movement,*  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  body  to  extra-subjective  observation. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  attested  by  our 
consciousness,  that  we  can  move  our  bodies,  and,  when 
I  say  we,  I  mean  a  substantial  feeling,  as  I  have  already 
explained.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  new  feeling 
springs   up  in  us  without  being  accompanied  by  corre- 


mere  sensation.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  compare  the  two  experiences,  the 
one  extra-subjective,  showing  us  the 
motion  produced  by  the  external  agent, 
the  other  subjective,  furnishing  us  with 
sensation,  in  order  to  discover  that  the 
qiace  in  which  this  sensation  is  diffused 
is  identical  with  that  in  which  the  cor- 
responding motion  has  sprung  up.  So 
far,  therefore,  is  the  external  agent  from 
producing  sensation,  that  it  does  not 
even  exist  for  the  faculty  which  gives  us 
sensation.  Hence  motion  and  sensation 
are  effects  of  powers  specifically  differ- 
ent, and  therefore  the  phenomenon  of 
motion  has  much  less  resemblance  to 
those  of  sensation,  than  taste  has  to 
gravity.  This  being  the  case,  we  must 
see  to  which  of  these  powers  the  ex- 
ternal ai^ent  belongs.  Now,  the  ex- 
ternal agent  belongs,  as  we  have  said, 
to  the  faculty  which  makes  motion 
known  to  us,  and  not  to  that  which 
makes  sensation  known;  in  other  words, 
it  belongs  to  the  faculty  of  extra-sub- 
jective experience,  and  not  to  the  faculty 
of  subjective  experience.  All  that  we 
know,  therefore,  of  the  external  agent 
is  given  to  us  by  the  faculty  which 
makes  motion  known,  and  this  tells  us 
that  the  external  agent  is  the  cause  of 
this  motion.  But  this  faculty  tells  us 
nothing  with  regard  to  sensation,  and 
therefore  cannot  tell  us  that  the  external 
agent  is  its  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faculty  of  subjective  experience 
which  gives  us  evidence  of  sensation 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  external  agent, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  tell  us  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  this  same  sensation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  gratuitous,  not  to  say  manifestly 
false,  assertion  to  say  that,  as  the  ex- 
ternal agent  when  applied  to  the  muscle 


produces  motion,  so,  when  applied  to 
the  nerve,  it  produces  sensation. 

And  it  is  even  far  more  incorrect  to 
say  that  the  external  agent  when  ap- 

fhed  to  the  brain  causes  thought  in  it. 
n  order  to  prove  this,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  thought  cannot  be 
excited  by  the  external  agent,  unless 
that  agent  first  excites  sensation,  which 
alone  is  capable  of  rousing  thought. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  external 
agent  does  not  directly  rouse  sensation, 
its  proper  effect  being  nothing  but  mo- 
tion, and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
certain  motions  produced  by  it  in  the 
nerves  are  accompanied  by  sensation, 
which  is  due  neither  to  the  external 
agent  nor  to  the  excitability  of  the 
fibres,  but  to  another  entity,  the  sub- 
jective entity ;  in  one  word,  to  the  fun- 
damental feeling  and  to  its  excitability, 
which  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  fibres.  Much  less,  therefore,  does 
the  external  agent  produce  thought  in 
the  brain. 

We  may  add  that  internal  observa- 
tion shows  us  that  there  are  thoughts 
which  have  no  need  of  sensations  or 
images ;  1  mean  pure  or  non-mate riated 
thoughts.  These  are  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  conditioned  by,  or  bound  up 
with,  the  action  of  any  bodily  organ. 

•  I  say  animal  because  not  every 
movement  of  the  body  is  animal,  but 
only  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
animal  principle.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  vital  instinct  which 
posits  feeling,  gives  to  the  body  which 
It  invests  a  kind  of  aptitude  or  tone,  a 
certain  internal  collocation  or  attitude 
of  the  molecules,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  vivified  and  felt.  Sec 
Anthropology t  367-369. 
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sponding^  new  movements  in  the  body.  This  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  passions ;  the  passion  of  fear,  for  example, 
determines  the  blood  to  flow  back  from  the  extremities  to 
the  heart,  &c,,  5cc.  That  feelings,  therefore,  and  the  in- 
stincts consequent  upon  them,  and  the  emotions — which 
also  belong  to  the  rational  feelings — produce  movements 
in  the  human  body,  is  a  truth  which  these  patent  facts 
of  every  day  experience  place  beyond  the  possibility  ot 
doubt. 

i88u  Nevertheless,  philosophers,  ignoring  a  point  that 
IS  so  luminous  and  undeniable,  being  certified  by  our  con* 
sciousnessj  have  occupied  themselves  for  the  most  part 
only  with  the  phenomenon  of  accidental  and  transitive 
sensation.  And  having  observed  that  this  never  arises 
except  when  a  movement  is  impressed  upon  the  nervous 
fibres,  they  have  precipitately  concluded  that  this  move- 
ment of  the  fibres  is  the  first  phenomenon,  and  that  the 
feeling  follows  it  as  an  effect  follows  its  cause.  They  did 
reflect  that  the  fibre  would  give  no  sensation,  if  it  had 
\t  sense  in  itself  beforehand,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
these  same  movements  in  a  dead  and  insensitive  fibre  pro- 
duce nothing ;  nor  did  they  consider  the  nature  of  sensa- 
tion, which  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  modification  and 
excitation  of  a  previous  feeling.  In  a  word,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  grasping  the  great  fact  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental feeling,  having  as  its  term  a  corporeal  extended, 
and  compelled  to  modify  itself  and  to  undergo  excitation 
through  the  movements  provoked  in  this  term,  so  that  the 
true  eflScient  course  of  sensation  is,  not  the  mov^ements, 
but  this  preceding  feeling,  which  is  modified  at  the  same 
time  as  its  extra-subjective  body  is  moved ;  because  it 
adheres  to  this  body,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  because 
the  continuous  body  subsists  in  it. 

1882.  Another  cause  of  the  illusion  into  which  these 
philosophers  have  fallen  in  so  important  a  matter  was  the 
following.  There  are  extra-subjective  bodies  in  whose 
movements  no  sensation  is  presented  to  us,  for  the  reason 
that  neither  our  consciousness  bears  us  evidence  of  it,  nor 
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analogy  enables  us  to  conjecture  it,  since  we  cannot  observ^e 
in  those  bodies  extra-subjective  mo vements  similar  to  those 
which  in  our  own  bodies  we  know  through  internal  con- 
sciousness to  be  effects  of  feeling.  Hence  they  concluded 
that  there  is  no  feeling  in  them,  and  that  the  apparent 
movements  come  from  an  unknown  something,  from  a 
senseless  force.  For  this  reason  it  was  imagined  that  there 
exists  a  hrutc  force ^  that  is,  a  cause  of  mere  local  move- 
ments without  being  united  or  related  to  any  feeling.  No 
examination  w^as  made  to  see  whether  this  hypothesis  in- 
volved anything  strange,  or  even  absurd,  as  is  the  notion 
that  there  could  be  a  being  having  an  existence  merely 
relative  to  another  that  observ^es  it,  without  being  joined  to 
any  infernal  principle* 

We  may  meditate  as  long  as  we  choose  in  order  to  find 
out  w^hat  an  infernal  principle  properly  is,  we  shall  never 
find  any  other  that  can  be  so  called  in  any  true  and 
rigorous  sense,  except  a  sensitive  or  resuUative'^  subject. 
Indeed,  although  we  may  consider  one  body  as  inside 
another,  and,  therefore,  a  contained  body  which  we  call 
internal  in  relation  to  that  which  contains  it  and  which  we 
call  external,  still,  we  can  have  no  other  notion  of  the  con- 
tained body  than  that  of  an  external  being,  that  is,  a  being 
falling  under  extra-subjective  obser\'ation*  Ail  the  ex- 
perimental knowledge  that  we  have  of  bodies,  when  care- 
fully considered,  resolves  itself  into  knowledge  of  surfaces, 
because  to  divide  a  body  is  merely  to  lay  bare  new  sur- 
faces, therefore  always  surfaces,  so  that  no  one  has  ever 
found  in  a  body  anything  that  was  truly  internal.  This 
internal  h^%  never  been  seen  ;  it  is  merely  the  human  imagi- 
nati&H  that  has  always  supposed  some  substratnm  which 
continually  withdraw^s  from  the  senses  and  hides  itself  j 
farther  back,  something  that  is  per  se  internal  in  bodies* 

But  even  granting  the  possibility  of  this  internal  some- 
thing forming  the  essence  of  bodies,  this  something  which 
has   been   called   brute   force,    when   it   is   considered   as 

•  Rfjultathi^  thRt  is  resulting  from  the  union  of  sense  with  intelligence,  as  in 
the  case  of  man.— (Tr,) 
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separate  from  all  other  principle  (from  the  corporeal 
principle]  •  and  as  being  in  itself,  it  will  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  hypothesis,  a  being  gratuitously  affirmed, 
nothing  more. 

It  follows  that  the  existence  of  w^^  motive  forces  is  not 
proved,  and,  therefore,  when  such  abstract  entities,  similar 
to  the  occult  qualities  of  the  Peripatetics,  are  assumed  to 
explain  the  movements  of  the  animal  body,  this  is  merely 
calling  in  the  aid  of  a  cause  which  is  at  least  uncertain  and 
altogether  unknown,  and  does  not  preclude  the  opposite 
opinion,  which  asserts  that  a  sensitive  and  living  prin- 
ciple is  the  cause  even  of  those  movements  which  we  see 
spring  up  »•*  bodies  in  which  phenomena  analogous  to 
those  of  our  own  feeling  are  not  manifested.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  opinions  lies  in  this,  that  we  know 
for  certain  that  feeling  contains  a  locomotive  activity,  and, 
therefore,  in  holding  this  opinion  we  look  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  in  a  cause  whose  existence  is  proved, 
whereas  it  is  impossible,  by  any  argument,  to  prove  that 
there  truly  exists  a  cause  which  is  capable  of  producing 
local  movement  and  is  dev^oid  of  all  feeling,  and  yet  is  by 
itself  a  being.  This  hypothesis,  therefore,  is  vitiated  in 
many  respects,  and  especially  in  this,  that  it  lacks  one 
of  the  principal  conditions  which  an  hypothesis  ought  to 
have,  namely,  that  '*the  existence  of  the  cause  hypo- 
thetically  assumed  to  explain  a  given  class  of  facts 
should  be  proved," 

1883.  In  spite  of  all  this  we  find  in  Physiology  a  mani- 
fest progress  toward  the  truth.  Indeed,  a  good  step  for- 
ward w^as  taken  from  the  moment  that  physiologists  dis- 
covered  that  in  order  to  explain  animal  phenomena,  and 
especially  those  of  sympathy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
single  principle.  And  this  is  now  openly  avowed  also  in 
France,     The  error  of  Bichat,  %vho  distinguished  between 


•  We  do  not  deny  that  there  exists 
brute  force ^  and  that  it  is  conceived  hy 
the  human  mind,  and  is,  therefore*  in*it(i 
good  rea.^n  coJled  substam^e ;  but  we 
do  deny  tliat  this  sabstance  can  exist 


really  alone,  withont  being  united  to  a 
sensitive  and  active  principle  which  re- 
mains unknown  to  u\  but  who>>e  exist- 
ence we  infer  from  purely  ontological 
principles. 
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anunal  life  and  organic  life^  ascribing  to  each  the  two  pro- 
perties of  sensitivity  and  contractility y  and  hence  distinguish- 
ing sympathies  of  animal  sensitivity  and  contractility  from 
sympathies  of  organic  sensitivity  and  contractility,  is  recog- 
.nized  in  his  own  country.  It  is  there  admitted  that,  by  an 
abuse  of  abstraction,  he  divided  what  was  simple.  G.  B. 
Monfalcon,  for  example,  wisely  observes :  "  Life  is  one  and 
simple;  the  physiological  individuality  is  now  proved;  the 
vital  properties  are  abstractionSy  which  help  to  obscure  this 
g^eat  principle.  Animal  sensibility  and  contractility,  and 
organic  sensibility  and  contractility,  not  only  explain 
nothing,  but  they  give,  besides,  an  incorrect  idea  of 
life.  Each  of  these  animal  properties  is  an  ens  rationisy 
whose  independent  existence  cannot  be  conceived."  t 
Thus  the  physicians  of  France  agree  with  those  of  Italy 
in  recognizing  a  single  principle,  to  which  animal  pheno- 
mena, and  especially  the  sympathies,  are  to  be  referred. 

Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  no  one  has  yet  seen  the  funda- 
mental classification  of  animal  phenomena  into  extra- 
stibjective  and  subjective. 

•  Anthropology^  84-qi.  prevalent  sensism  waged  so  fierce  and 

f  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Midicales^  unjust  a  war,  when  he  inveighed  against 

art.  Sympathie.    This  sensible  observa-  abstraction    which   those  abused  who 

tion,  that  the  vital  forces  (and  the  same  made  life   to  consist  in  motion  ?    In 

may  be  said  of  the  single  vital  force  fact,  to  lay  down  a  cause  of  motion 

when  separated  from  feeling)  are  mere  altogether  void  of  feeling  is  simply  to 

vain   abstractions,    had    already    been  lay  down  an  abstract  cause^  an  arbitrary 

made,  we  believe,  toward  the  end  of  and  occult  creation  of  the  mind,  a  name 

the  seventeenth  century  and  the  begin-  and  nothing  more.     See  StahPs  dis- 

ning  of  the  eighteenth.    What  else  was  sertation  De  Febris  rationali  Ratione 

meant  by  that    most    acute    observer  (Halae  Magdeb.  1702).    Where  Stahl 

George  Ernest  Stahl,  with  whom  the  erred  we  have  tried  to  show  above,  399. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  THEORY  SET  FORTH  TO  THE  EX- 
PLANATION OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SYMPATHY  BE- 
TWEEN THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS   OF  THE  LIVING   BODY. 

1884.  Starting,  then,  from  a  cause  whose  existence  and 
power  to  produce  motion  are  proved,  in  other  words,  from 
a  sensitive  principle,  let  us  now  try  to  apply  this  cause  to 
the  explanation  of  the  harmonious  complex  of  animal 
phenomena ;  and  if  it  shall  seem  by  itself  sufficient  even 
for  this,  will  it  not  be  useless  to  imagine  any  other  occult 
cause  ?  And  how  much  more  will  this  be  the  case  if  the 
occult  cause  proposed  turns  out  to  be  insufficient  to  explain 
the  phenomena,  while  the  certain  and  patent  cause  is  fully 
equal  to  the  task  ?  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  sympathies,  and,  first  of  all,  let  us  determine 
what  breadth  of  signification  we  must  give  to  this  word. 

ARTICLE   I. 
What  the  Author  means  hy   Sympathy, 

1885.  Modem  physiologists  deny  the  name  of  sympathy 
to  an  affection  aroused  in  any  part  of  the  human  body  in 
consequence  of  an  irritation  or  affection  of  another  organ, 
when  there  is  a  known  connexion  between  the  two  organs. 
Mr.  Roux,  of  the  school  of  Bichat,  maintains  that  a  pheno- 
menon is  sympathetic  only  when  it  cannot  be  explained  by 
reference  to  any  one  of  the  three  exciters  of  vital  properties, 
the  brain  which  transmits  excitation  through  the  nerves, 
the  action  of  external  bodies,  and  the  fluid  substances  be- 
longing to  the  animal  body.     But  the  definition  of  sym- 
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pathy,  when  restricted  to  such  limits,  labours  under  two 
disadvantages. 

i"  It  is  a  definition  founded  rather  upon  ignorance  than 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and,  therefore,  what  is  now 
called  sympathy  would  cease  to  be  such  the  moment  that  the 
progresses  of  science  enabled  us  to  discover  between  the 
sympathetic  organs  communications  hitherto  unknown* 

2  It  is  a  definition  resting  upon  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion, which  is  that  there  are  bet%veen  organs  materia!  com- 
munications capable  by  themselves  of  explaining  the  affec- 
tions which  are  communicated  in  the  order  of  feeling, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  no  material  communication,  no 
continuity  or  contiguity  of  parts,  no  movement  of  fibres, 
no  ramification  of  vessels  can  produce  sensible  effects,  or 
anything  but  movements,  unless  we  suppose  a  preceding 
feeling,  and  a  sentient  principle  altogether  different  from 
the  corporeal  extended.  Moreover,  even  in  the  order  of 
movement,  mere  material  communication  between  organs 
does  not  suffice  to  explain  certain  movements  which  exceed 
the  quantity  of  the  material  forces  employed  to  produce 
them,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  excited 
motion ♦  For  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  a  principle  of  motion  different  from  that  of  said  material 
forces ;  and  this  principle  is  either  the  activity  itself  of 
feeling,  as  we  believe,  or  else  a  being  gratuitously  sup- 
posed by  the  imagination  which  gives  body  to  an  abstrac- 
tion, as  our  adversaries  maintain,  but  always  foreign  to  the 
material  communication  between  the  parts  of  the  human 
machine.* 


•   Barthey/s  dcfiiiidoti  of  sympathy 

|i|Kirtty    avoids    this    difficulty :     **  An 

•orgaOt"  he  says,  "is  in  syni|>atliy  with 

metto,  uriuen  si  certain  impression  per* 

Odfvdl^  dm  tma&t  of  vital  individuality 

in  one  of  these  orjjans  determines  this 

c;»use  to  produce  in  the  other  ao  umisual 

aflfcction  of  sensation,  or  of  motion,  or 

of  any  other  kind."     But   why  restrict 

the  definition  to  ^n  unusual  .iffcction  ? 

.  Mi{;ht  there  not  be  an  unnsnal  aflTcction 

I  thdt  was  of  essentially  the  same  nature 

'as  a  usual  one,  so  that  the  latter  might 

©e  ttduced  la  ihc  former  and  explained 


l>y  means  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  better  that 
the  definition  should  take  hold  of  the 
ver>'  nature  of  the  thing  defined  rather 
than  of  a  mere  accident  like  the  m.mi- 
fcstation  of  a  phenomenon  in  a  usual  or 
unusual  form  ?  Besides  this,  Barthcjt 
distinguishes  synerpes  j-n^if^nou}  from 
sympathies^  using  the  former  term  to 
mean  the  passions,  the  l.itter  to  mean 
the  increase  of  activity^  which  one  organ 
receives  in  consequence  of  the  affection 
of  another.  But  lo  us  this  distinction 
seems  subtle  and  of  very  httle  use  in  an 
inquiry  like  ours,  in  which  wc  are  trying 
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1886.  Accordingly,  we  prefer  to  take  the  word  sym- 
pathy in  its  most  extensive  signification,  to  mean  "the 
vital  consensus  existing  between  the  different  parts  of  a 
living  body ; "  and  to  sympathy  taken  in  this  large  signifi- 
cation we  will  now  apply  the  theory,  previously  set  forth, 
that  the  sensitive  principle  is  the  cause  of  motion.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  try  to  show  that  by  means  of  this 
cause,  without  any  other,  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  sympathy,  which  are  neither  mechanical, 
nor  physical,  nor  chemical,  but  simply  vital  and  animal, 
although  they  presuppose  and  require  as  a  prior  condition 
of  their  manifestation  and  existence  a  mechanism,  an 
organization,  communications  between  filaments,  contigui- 
ties and  continuities  of  tissues,  vessels,  &c. 


ARTICLE   II. 

The  Author  excludes  from  the  Explanation  about  to  he  given  the 
Intellective  Principle  and  StahPs  Final  Causes, 

1887.  In  man,  besides  the  sensitive  principle,  there  is 
the  intellective  principle  which  influences  the  sensitive, 
dominates  it,  moves  it  to  action,  withholds  it  from  action, 
modifies  its  action,  without  thereby  changing  its  nature  or 
destroying  the  laws  of  animal  feeling.  The  intellective 
principle,  on  the  other  hand,  does  nothing  in  the  human 
body  except  through  the  sensitive  principle  (306 — 390). 
We  shall,  therefore,  speak  only  of  the  latter  and  leave 
aside  the  intellectual  activity  altogether. 

to  discover  the  cause  of  the  animal  con-  indeed,  give  four  names  to  these  four 

sensus  seen  to  exist  between  the  different  classes  of  phenomena,  but  perhaps  we 

parts  of  a  living  body,  apart  altogether  should  thereby  only  be  overloading  the 

from  the  question  whether  this  ^t;nj^/2jM^  already  too    cumbrous   vocabulary    of 

manifests  itself  because  (i)  the  passion  mcdicme.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is 

of  one  organ  communicates  a  similar  or  no  action  in  the  animal  body  that  is  not 

different  passion  to  another,  or  (2)  be-  conjoined  with  a  passion,  and  no  passion 

cause  the  passion  of  one  organ  excites  a  that  does  not  include  some  action ;  for 

given  action  in  another,  or  (3)  because  which  reason  it  would  be  impossible  to 

the  increased  action  of  one  organ  com-  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  be- 

municates  a  given  passion  to  another,  tween  passion    and  action.      For  us, 

or  (4)  because  the  increased  action  of  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  indi- 

one  organ  communicates  a  similar  or  cated  these  differences  without,  perhaps, 

different  action  to  another.    We  might,  making  any  use  of  them. 

VOL.  in.  E 
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1888.  But,  before  proceeding  furtherj  we  will  make  one 
more  observation,  namely,  that  it  is  an  error  to  speak  of 
animal  actions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  sensiiive  princtplc  acts  with  a  kncTiVn  purpose.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Animists  have  abused  final 
causes  in  pretending  that  the  operative  principle  in  animal 
phenomena  knew  the  end  for  w^hich  it  operated.  This 
error  was  due  to  another^  that  which  confounded  the  in* 
tellective  principle  with  the  sensitive ;  and,  besides,  it  in 
eluded  a  third  error.  Indeed,  even  the  intellective  prin- 
ciple in  man.  does  not  always  act  for  a  known  end  distinct 
from  the  action  itself.  It  also  often  acts  as  an  instinct 
following  a  law  of  nature,  that  law^  which  governs  the 
dynamic  nexus  between  the  intellective  principle  and  the 
body.  We  have  already  observed,  that  a  sudden  piece  of 
bad  news,  for  example,  causes  disturbance  in  the  animality. 
The  intellective  principle  w^hich  has  received  this  new^s 
does  not  in  the  least  desire  these  disturbances  or  have  any 
reason  for  determining-  itself  to  produce  them,  and  yet 
they  are  produced,  involuntarily,  that  is,  by  a  necessity  of 
nature.  The  intellective  principle,  therefore,  influences 
the  body  with  a  purpose  onl}^  when  the  movement  which 
it  produces  in  the  body  is  an  object  of  its  attention  and 
volition,  and  then  the  end  has  not  necessarily  an)-  refer- 
ence to  the  well-being  of  the  body,  but  often  quite  the 
reverse,  as  is  the  case  with  suicides  and  those  who  mortify 
their  bodies  in  order  to  render  them  subservient  to  the 
higher  aims  of  moral  virtue*  Much  less  can  the  principle 
of  animal  activity  act  in  accordance  with  a  known  aim  (its 
actions  are,  however,  ordered  and  reach  an  end  intended 
by  the  Creator) ;  it  acts  according  to  laws  which  are  spon- 
taneous and  necessary,  not  free,  laws  that  depend  upon 
this  formula:  "Feeling  tends  to  presence  and  increase 
itself,  that  is,  it  disposes  and  posits  itself  in  the  way  that 
is  most  pleasant  to  it  (and  this  way  is  the  most  natural, 
because  its  nature  consists  in  the  act  of  feeling);  and  it 
avoids  that  way  which  is  painful  to  it,  that  is,  which  is 
contrary  to  its  natural  act.'* 
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ARTICLE   III. 
What  an  the  Animal  Movements  to  he  Explained? 

1889.  Having  placed  the  essence  of  the  animal  in  feel- 
ing,* we  must  not  recpgnise  any  other  certain  and  proper 
characteristic  of  animal  motions  but  this,  that  "  there  is 
proof  of  the  existence  of  some  feeling  accompanying  these 
motions." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  admit  the  existence  of  life,  or  of 
the  vital  principle,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  that  there  should 
be  an  organism,  that  is,  a  machine  ingeniously  put  to- 
gether, nor  even  that  there  should  be  organic  movements, 
unless  these  movements  are  such  as  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  some  feeling. 

Hence,  even  if  we  apply  material  agents  to  an  animal 
body,  the  movements  which  they  produce  beg^n  to  be 
animal  only  when  sensation  begins,  so  that  although, 
before  sensation,  there  may  have  been  stimuli  and  move- 
ments, still  these  do  not  belong  to  the  animal,  until  the 
animal  has  begun  to  make  use  of  its  own  activity,  which 
consists  in  feeling.  In  a  word,  the  principle  of  all  truly 
animal  movements  lies  in  feeling  alone.  The  two  follow- 
ing propositions  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  truth. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

PROPOSITION  /. 

Experience  attests  that  many  movements  and  functions  of  the  living 
body  are  produced  by  the  Sensitive  activity  ;  hence ^  that  feeling 
includes  a  locomotive  force, 

1890.  1°  Sometimes  the  feeling  from  which  the  animal 
action  or  passion  sets  out  is  an  external  sensation. — If  we 
goad  or  strike  an  animal,  it  runs  away.  The  activity 
which  it  displays  in  its  motion  begins  evidently  with  the 
sensation  of  pain.  This  sensation  of  pain  associated  with 
the  imagination  of  a  state  free  from  pain  and  of  move- 

•  Anthropology,  45,  53-55. 
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ments  leading  to  that  state,  are  the  three  elements  which 
the  unitive  force  unites  into  one,  and  which  determine  the 
action  of  this  motion.  This  running  away  is  an  action  of 
the  sensual  instinct  *  belonging  to  aversive  viobility  (1810). 

1 89 1.  Here  it  must  be  observed  that  whenever  the 
animal  action  or  function  is  not  determined  by  a  single 
sensation,  but  by  an  association  of  sensations,  imagina- 
tions, &c.,  the  instinct  simulates  the  willy  because  the 
movements  which  follow  are  not  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  single  sensations,  but  to  the  total  impression  ;  hence 
they  seem  to  have  something  of  free  will  about  them, 
though  in  truth  they  have  not. 

1892.  The  sensation  of  pain  determines  the  animal  not 
only  to  large  motions,  like  those  indicated,  but  likewise  to 
minute  movements,  like  those  that  take  place  in  the  secre- 
tions.— ^The  pains  which  children  feel  during  the  process  of 
dentition  cause  relaxation  of  body,  vomiting,  coughing, 
&c.  Here  the  suffering  animal  principle  plainly  produces 
those  small  internal  movements  which  give  rise  to  such 
phenomena. 

1893.  2°  Sometimes  the  feeling  from  which  the  animal 
action  or  passion  sets  out  is  a  sensation  of  the  inner  walls 
of  the  animal  body. — ^The  titillation  of  the  uvula  produces 
vomiting.  This  sensation  is  not  associated  with  any 
imagination ;  but  the  movement  begun  in  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anitnal  spontancifyy  upsets  the  stomach.  In 
movements  of  this  sort,  the  instinctive  character  is  more 
evident,  for  the  reason  given  that  the  movement  is  excited 
solely  by  the  sensation  which  initiates  a  motion  that  spon- 
taneously continues  and  complicates  itself. — The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  titillation  of  the  nostrils  which  causes  sneez- 
ing, a  still  more  complicated  movement ;  the  same  of  the 
feeling  of  nausea  by  which  emetics  set  in  motion  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  stomach  ;  the  same  of  excrements,  and 
of  purgatives  that  irritate  the  intestines  and  provoke 
evacuation. — In  all   these   cases  it  is  plain  that  the  dis- 

*  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the      in  which  the  animal  instinctively  acts, 
reader  is  acquainted  ^vith  the  manner      See  Anthropology^  367-494. 
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agreeable  feeling  manifested  in  the  inner  walls  of  the  body 
is  the  beginning  of  the  animal  activity-  This  activity  is 
roused  to  action  because  it  feels  discomfort.  The  sensitive 
principle  rebels  against  the  discomfort  which  it  feels,  and 
brings  into  action  several  organs  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
The  sensual  instinct  acts  here,  again,  with  its  avcrsive 
mobility,  withdrawing  itself  from  the  painful  sensation 
and  making  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  it. 
And  from  all  these  efforts  on  its  part  there  follows  an  effect 
^vhich  is  certainly  due  to  the  most  cunning  construction  ot 
the  animal  machine,  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  consists 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body  or  of  the  stimulus 
which  causes  the  discomfort.  Indeed,  we  must  carefully 
obser\^e  that  what  the  sensitive  principle  tends  to,  is  solely 
to  firee  itself  from  the  discomfort  w^hich  it  feels.  Its  action, 
and  the  term  of  the  same,  nev^er  go  beyond  the  subjective 
order,  to  which  are  due  the  corresponding  movements  in 
the  animate  body.  Now  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body 
follows  as  a  physical  consequence  of  these  eflPorts,  without, 
properly  speaking,  being  at  all  tntcniional^  This  observ^a- 
tion  is  very  important,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  explanation 
of  other  phenomena. 

1894.  3®  Sometimes  the  feeling  with  which  the  animal 
function  begins  belongs  to  the  imagination.  At  the  sight 
of  an  appetising  dish  of  food,  an  abundant  secretion  of 

L saliva  is  provoked.  Here  it  is  the  imagination  of  the  taste 
that  starts  this  activity,  the  truth  being  that  the  soul  with 
its  acti\Hty  co-operates  in  all  sensations.t  In  this  fact  we 
k  that  the  sensitive  principle  determined  by  the  imagina- 


•  For  example,  the  disaj^ecablc  tick- 
ing of  the  uvula  deleiwiincs  the  effort 
t9  nuike  ]t  cease  in  this  way.  The 
icn^ttvc  principle,  tending  to  free  itself 
(rom  that  di^greeable  sensation,  sets 
in  motion  the  pneu mo* gastric  nerves 
imdcr  the  influence  of  which  the  mus- 
cular pLtne  of  the  atomach  contracts. 
The  movement  which  is  communicated 
by  the  sensitive  principle  to  these  nerves 
begins,  I  belie%-c,  in  the  brain,  where 
theie  nerves  have  their  oripn.  Brcchet 
thinks  that  if  the  irritation  produced  in 


the  throat  to  excite  vomiting  affects  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  and  pha^^^lx,  the 
motion  may  pass  from  these  to  the 
eighth  pair,  wnich  would  carr}^  it  on  to 
the  stomach  without  iti*  hav-io)^  to  pass 
through  the  brain.  But  considering 
that  the  sensiferous  movement  is  cer- 
tainly transmitted  to  the  brain,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  sensation, 
it  seems  after  all  probable  to  me,  that 
the  animal  movement  in  question  must 
hkewise  have  its  origin  m  the  brain, 
f  Anthropology,  338,  369. 
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tion,  which  is  an  internal  sense,  acts  upon  the  ganglionic 
system,  which  governs  the  secretory,  exhalatory  and  in- 
flammatory phenomena.  It  is  the  sensual  instinct  that 
acts  with  its  concupiscent  jttobility  (1807). 

The  secretion  of  saliva  at  the  sight  of  an  appetising 
dish  is  a  very  clear  example  of  the  minute  movements 
which  the  sensitive  principle  is  capable  of  producing  by 
means  of  cancupisccnt  mobility.  Innumerable  are  the 
similar  examples  which  show  this  power  of  feeling  over 
the  minute  movements  of  the  body,  which  I  should  most 
willingly  denominate,  with  Stahl,  tonic  movements.  The 
sight  of  a  disgusting  thing  causes  vomiting  in  persons 
who  are  delicate,  as  women  are  especially  at  certain  times, 
and  takes  away  their  appetite. 

It  has  happened  that  the  mere  sight  of  a  medicine  that 
had  been  taken  several  times  with  injurj^  to  the  healthy  at 
once  caused  pains  in  the  bowels  and  produced  abundant 
evacuations,  just  as  if  the  patient  had  taken  it.*  Here  we 
find  the  imagination  sympathetically  moving  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines  (recalcitrant  sympatlietic  raobilit}', 
1809). 

1895.  But  the  same  principle,  the  same  sensual  in- 
stinct, is  what,  chiefly  through  concupiscent  mobility^  moves 
the  famished  animal  to  make  all  those  movements  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  procure  food,  and,  in  general, 
to  satisfy  all  the  needs  that  make  themselves  felt  in 
animality,  including  that  of  propagation.  It  is  always  the 
assuming  of  an  attitude,  or  a  moving  in  consequence  of 
feeling,  of  a  discomfort,  or  of  an  incipient  pleasure  that  is 
tr^'i ng  to  be  perfected,  no  matter  whether  it  seeks  the 
means  to  this  end  by  external  movements  (concupiscent 
mobility)  or,  having  found  the  spring  of  the  pleasure  itself, 
perfects  it  by  means  of  its  own  activity,  and  immerges 
itself  in  it  until  it  is  completely  satisfied  (voluptuous 
mobility,  1808). 

1896.  As  the  small  secretorj%  tonic  movements  show 

•  Although  the  thing  is  well  known*      Ifa/niens,    Tora,    v,  observe  49)  Jind 
see  cxaniplcs  in  Olaf  Borch  [Art,  M^.      others. 
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the  power  of  the  sensiti\*e  principle  over  the  ganglionic 
nervous  system,  so  the  large  movements  show  the  power 
of  the  sensitive  principle  which  acts  upon  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system.  Nevertheless  we  must  observe  that 
the  action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  never  altogether 
absent,  even  when  the  sensitive  principle  acts  to  move  the 
ganglionic  system. 

1897.  4''  Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  motor  power  of  the 
sensitive  principle,  supposing  that  this  power  acts  in  con- 
sequence of  figuratc  feelings^  such  as  the  external  sensa- 
tions and  the  images.  We  have  likewise  in  part  seen  its 
motor  power  acting  in  consequence  of  feelings  which  have 
little  or  no  figure,  like  the  sensations  provoked  in  the  sur- 
faces of  the  inner  walls  of  the  body,  or  in  consequence  of 
imaginations  associated  wth  external  feelings.  The  non- 
figurate  feelings,  being  without  precise  outlines,  or  any 
apparent  relative  localityj  more  readily  escape  obser\''ation 
and  consciousness,  and  when  the  sensitive  principle  moves 
in  consequence  of  their  excitement,  its  movement  seems 
external  to  feeling,  although,  if  we  obser\^e  carefully,  we 
shall  certainly  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, go  on  and  adduce  other  facts,  to  direct  attention 
to  the  activity  which  feeling  displays  in  producing  move- 
ments, great  and  small,  and,  consequently  the  most  various 
modifications  in  the  animal  body. 

1898.  5""  Sometimes  the  feeling  with  which  the  move- 
ments and  functions  of  the  body  begin  consists  in  certain 

sions  of  internal  discomfort  diffused  over  a  large  por- 
tion, or  even  the  whole,  of  the  animal  body  ;  and  for  these 
diffused  sensions  the  animal,  u^th  its  sensual  activity,  tries 
to  substitute  other  sensions  equally  diffused  but  agreeable, 
by  means  of  the  movements  and  functions  performed  by 
it. — ^The  animal  is  induced  to  breathe  through  the  discom- 
fort which  it  feels  from  not  breathing  and  the  pleasure 
which  it  finds  in  breathing.  This  most  important  function 
of  animal  life  has  a  principal  influence  in  maintaining  the 
continual  excitation  of  the  ftindamental  feeling.  Here  the 
vital  instinct  with  its  excitant  function  is  manifestly  the 
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first  cause  of  the  movements  of  the  lungs,  the  heart  and 
all  the  organs,  small  and  great,  that  cooperate  in  the 
circulation. 

The  operation  of  birth  is  the  effect  of  the  discomfort 
which  the  mature  foetus  feels  in  the  confinement  of  its 
mother's  womb,  and  the  discomfort  which  the  mother  feels 
through  its  efforts.  Both  these  discomforts  contribute  to 
cause  the  birth.* 

1899.  All  the  vital  functions  are  determined  by  pain 
and  pleasure,  that  is,  by  the  necessity  of  performing  those 
functions  in  order  to  avoid  the  discomfort  which  nature 
would  feel,  if  it  did  not  perform  them,  and  by  the  pleasure 
of  life  which  it  feels  when  it  does  perform  them.  What  is 
it,  for  example,  that  induces  the  animal  to  eat,  but  its 
eagerness  to  get  rid  of  the  discomfort  of  hunger,  and  the 
delight  which  it  feels  in  feeding  itself?  A  delight,  be  it 
observed,  that  does  not  stop  merely  with  the  tastCy  but  satis- 
fies also  the  alimentary  se?ise.f  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
generative  function  and  every  other  function  of  the  animal 
body.  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  sense  in  order 
to  explain  the  animal  functions,  and  consequently,  to  the 
sensitive  principle, 

1900.  It  should  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  every 
function  of  the  animal  body  implies,  1°  that  there  is  a 
sensitive  principle  which  moves  and  directs  it;  2°  that 
this  principle  is  simple.  It  is  a  very  common  delusion  to 
think  that  when  we  see  certain  complicated  actions  taking 
place  in  the  animal,  all  conspiring  to  produce  an  effect 
beneficial  to  the  animal,  these  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
having  the  name  of  function  applied  to  them.  A  word 
more  or  less  does  not  make  science.  If,  therefore,  we 
consider  any  animal  function  without  prepossessions,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  find  in  it  a  most  manifest  proof  of  the 
unity  and  simplicity  of  a  sensitive  principle,  its  cause  and 
regulator. 

♦  A  most  beautiful    description  ot  duction  to  Francis  NichoUs'  De  Anima 

birth  as  the  simultaneous  work  of  the  Medica  (London,  1775),  pp.  22  sqq. 

sensitive  soul  of  the  foetus  and  that  of  f  Anthropology'^  408-411. 
the  mother  maybe  read  in  the  Intro- 
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1 901.  In  fact,  all  animal  functions  may  be  reduced  to 
two  classes : 

1°  Those  whose  scope  and  result  are  the  fundafnenlal 
feelings  and  which  belong  to  the  vital  msiifict  (1785) ; 

2^  Those  whose  scope  and  result  are  actual  scnsioriy  and 
which  belong  to  the  sensual  tnstiftct  (1801.) 

1902.  The  fundamental  feeling  results  from  two  ele- 
ments :  the  felt  continuous  and  perpetual  circular  excita- 
tion. Hence  the  fu7Ktto?is  0/  the  vital  instinct  may  be  thus 
classified  : 

Class  I, — Functions  whose  term  and  scope  is  the  co7i' 
tintiouSy  and  which  may  be  subdivided  into 

1°  Those  tending  to  prevent  the  felt  continuous  from 
diminishing ; 

2°  Those  tending  to  make  the  felt  continuous  in- 
crease. 

Class  II. — Function  whose  scope  is  excitationy  and  which 
may  be  subdivided  into 

1°  Functions  tending  to  prevent  excitation  from 
diminishing ; 

2^  Functions  tending  to  increase  excitation  ; 

3^  Functions  tending  to  prevent  excitation  from  being 
disturbed  or  disordered  ; 

4^  Functions  tending  to  restore  disturbed  or  disordered 
excitation  to  order. 

1903.  To  enumerate  all  the  classes  of  the  functions  of 
the  sensual  instinct  according  to  their  proximate  effects 
and  purposes  would  carry  us  too  far,  because  in  that  case 
we  should  have  to  classify  all  the  kinds  of  special  sensions 
of  which  feeling  is  susceptible,  and  to  describe  the  instinct- 
ive actions  which  follow  from  them  and  to  which  we  should 
have  to  attribute  four  or  more  purposes,  viz.,  i^  to  keep 
sension  alive,  2^  to  increase  it,  3^  to  struggle  against  the 
forces  that  disturb  excitement,  4'^  to  diminish  the  pain  that 
comes  from  this  struggle,  5^  to  struggle  against  the  diffi- 
culties that  oppose  themselves  to  all  these  purposes  (by 
means  of  wrathful  aversion,  1 8 1 1 }.  And  after  this  we  should 
have  to  add  the  function  that  tends  to  harmonize  the  sen- 
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sions^  so  as  to  bring  about  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  rest, 
and  remove  the  state  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest. 

1004.  The  little  that  is  here  said,  however,  seems  to 
us  sufficient  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  every  function  is  a 
feeling  to  be  preserved  or  improved,  and  hence  that  its 
cmue  can  be  no  other  than  a  sensitive  activity. 

1905*  Moreover,  the  nature  of  every  one  of  these  func- 
tions requires  that  this  cause  should  be  simple.  Indeed, 
every  function  is  made  up  of  simultaneous  and  successive 
movements  all  conspiring  to  a  given  end.  If  the  cause 
producing  them  were  not  one  and  perfectly  simple,  they 
could  not  be  reduced  to  that  unity,  to  which  they  all,  with- 
out exception,  tend.  In  addition  to  this,  the  function,  al- 
though so  manifold  in  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  body  that 
take  part  in  it,  the  movements  of  these  parts,  and  the 
moments  in  which  these  movements  take  place,  neverthe- 
less is  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  felt  as  only  a 
single  act.  The  animal,  so  far  as  its  feeling  is  concerned, 
aims  at  doing  but  one  thing,  at  performing  a  single  action, 
feels  that  it  is  acting  with  a  single  activity,  and  requires  to 
put  forth  for  the  purpose  but  a  single  imperative  act.  This 
is  what  is  attested  to  man  by  consciousness  as  well  as 
what  is  expressed  by  language.  We  call  nutrition,  re- 
spiration, and  generation  by  a  single  term,  and  it  requires 
laborious,  and,  properly  speaking,  scientific  reflection^  in 
order  to  break  up  and  analyze  these  functions,  distinguish- 
ing their  parts,  and  the  single  acts  that  go  to  form  them. 
The  generality  of  men  know  them  only  in  their  entirety,  in 
their  unity.  With  this  unity  these  functions  come  into 
consciousness,  and  it  is  only  with  great  labour  and  by  dint 
of  observations  and  meditations  that  man  afterwards  knows 
them  in  those  parts,  which  are  parts  only  because  he  dis- 
tinguishes them,  and  so  creates  them  ;  but  they  do  not 
exist  separate  in  nature,  or  in  feeling,  or  in  the  instinctive 
activity.  Every  animal  function,  therefore,  is  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  simplicity  of  the  sensitive  soul. 

igo6.  Moreover,  if  we  reflect  that  the  animal  never  acts 
otherwise  than  through  ftinctions,  that  is,  through  groups 
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of  acts  and  movements  tending  to  a  single  end,*  we  shall  be 
obliged  by  reason  to  conclude  that  everything  that  the 
animal  does,  without  exception,  proves  the  simplicity  ot 
its  principle. 

ARTICLE  V. 

PROPOSITION  II, 

Even  when  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  that  the  animal  moDe- 
ments  proceed  from  the  Sensitive  activity^  we  must  reasonably 
presume  that  they  are  generated  by  it, 

1907.  That  feeling,  therefore,  contains  an  instinctive 
locomotive  activity  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  it  is  from 
such  facts  as  this,  well  ascertained,  that  we  must  start  in 
order  to  explain  phenomena. 

In  like  manner  it  is  certain  that  this  motor  activity  con- 
cealed in  feeling  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  animal  move- 
ments, all  the  functions  of  the  human  body ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  both  superfluous  and  arbitrary  to  introduce 
another  r<^//^^,  which,  after  all,  would  be  nothing  more  than 
an  unknown  something.  Such  mode  of  proceeding  is  con- 
trary to  the  most  irrefragable  principles  of  logic  and  cos- 
mology, such  as  those  of  sufficient  reason  ^  and  of  the  par  si- 
mony  of  7iatiirc, 

1908.  It  may  be  objected  that  man  has  not  always,  that 
is,  in  every  action  of  his  animality,  the  consciousness  that 
the  principle  of  such  action  is  a  feeling.  To  this  we  make 
two  replies. 

First, — In  the  same  animal  body  there  may  be  several 
partial  sensitive  feelings,  and  hence  several  sensitive 
principles,  which  are  but  feebly  connected  with  the 
supreme  sensitive  principle,  which  is  what  properly  con- 
stitutes the   animal.      Xow  these   partial   principles   not 

•  If  we  consider  carefully,  we  shall  many  elements  and    parts  are   set   in 

see  that  even  the  simplest  actions  of  motion  even  in  a  single  external  sensa- 

the  animal  are  true  functions,  because  tion,    seeing   that   this   does  not   take 

it  never  makes  only  one  movement  with  place  without  a  process  in  M'hich  the 

one  element,  but  always  many  move-  whole  nervous  system,  and  especially 

ments  with  many  elements  and  parts  the  brain,  takes  part ! 
brought    into    motion.      Indeed,   how 
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being  in  close  connection  with  the  supreme  principle,  and 
being  but  slightly  dominated  and  governed  by  it,  all  the 
sensions  which  immediately  belong  to  these  special  prin- 
ciples are  but  slightly  sensible  to  the  animal,  and  so  it 
seems  that  the  various  principal  systems  and  organs  of 
the  human  body  enjoy  a  special  life  of  their  own,  not  so 
special,  however,  as  to  be  entirely  separated  and  divided 
from  the  general  life  and  feeling.  The  less  such  sensions 
are  subordinated  to  that  sentient  principle  which  consti- 
tutes the  animal  individual,  the  more  easily  do  they  escape 
intellective  consciousness. 

1909.  Second, — ^The  objection  is  based  in  large  measure 
upon  a  false  supposition.  Indeed,  many  persons  confound 
consciousness  with  feeling,  and  consider  the  former  as 
an  element  of  the  latter.  Such  persons  must  persevere  in 
meditation  until  they  are  convinced  that  cansciotisness  and 
feeling  are  two  widely  different  things,  the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  intellective  order,  the  other  to  the  animal 
order. 

Now,  any  one  who  is  able  clearly  to  separate  the  in- 
tellective element,  which  is  the  origin  of  consciousness, 
from  animal  feeling,  will  readily  persuade  himself  that 
there  are  feelings  in  us  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  ;  in- 
deed, that  these  feelings  are  innumerable,  including  all 
those  upon  which  we  do  not  reflect,  to  which  our  intellec- 
tive attention  is  not  drawn.  He  will  also  see  that  it  is  not 
equally  easy  to  render  ourselves  conscious  of  every  one  of 
our  feelings ;  that  we  can  form  the  consciousness  of  some 
without  difficulty,  whereas  there  are  others  which  we  can 
discover  in  ourselves  only  with  the  greatest  pains,  and 
after  having  long  searched  for  them  in  the  profoundest 
quiet  of  meditation.  And  even  in  the  case  of  those  of 
which  we  may  have  consciousness,  we  can  have  this  con- 
sciousness only  on  condition  of  forming  it,  although  it 
seems  to  us  that  we  have  it  habitually  on  account  of  the 
great  readiness  with  which  we  form  it.  And  we  never 
form  it  without  having  a  reason  moving  us  to  do  so.  For 
example,  if  when  we  are  closely  engaged  in  conversation 
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with  a  friend  we  suddenly  break  off  and  ask  him  if  he  is 
conscious  of  having  a  fly  on  his  hand,  he  will  say  **Yes;"  not 
because  he  was  conscious  of  it  before  we  put  the  question, 
w^hen  he  was  absorbed  in  speaking  of  something  else,  but 
because,  moved  by  our  interrogation,  he  instantly  turned 
his  attention  to  the  little  animal  running  on  his  hand.  All 
that  was  required,  therefore,  w^as  that  we  should  rouse  his 
attention,  that  he  should  ivill,  and  the  consciousness  was. 
He  does  not  reflect  how  this  consciousness  begins ;  he 
thinks  that  he  always  had  it,  and  not  that  he  formed  it  at 
that  moment. 

1910.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  acquire  the  consciousness  of  new 
feelings  which  are  actual  and  vivid,  whereas  it  is  difficult 
to  acquire  that  of  old,  habitual  and  slight  feelings.  And 
yet  very  minute  feelings^  when  they  are  very  numerous 
and  widely  spread,  have  the  power  to  bring  the  largest 
muscles  into  action.  What  is  €nnm\  for  example,  but  a 
fusion  of  many  very  small  feelings,  of  each  of  which  we 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  conscious  ?  And  yet  does  it  not 
produce  yawning,  a  function  in  which  a  great  number  of 
muscles,  and  especially  the  diaphragm,  are  set  in  motion  ? 
Again,  what  is  tickling  but  a  function  of  small  feelings, 
as  numerous  as  the  almost  numberless  minute  ner\'ous 
filaments  which  terminate  in  the  epidermis,  and  of  which 
separately  we  have  no  consciousness  whereby  we  could 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ?  And  yet  what  terrible 
fects  are  produced  by  tickling,  the  irritation  of  which 
loves  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  to  vomiting,  acts  on  the 
brain,  causing  convulsive  mov^ements,  reaches  the  heart 
and  paralyzes  it,  causing  s3mcope  and  even  death !  How 
often  does  it  happen  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  state 
of  our  skin,  when  it  is  relaxed  and  perspiring,  as  well  as  of 
the  impression  of  the  air  which  cools  and  constipates  it  ? 
jVnd  yet  this  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  disturbance  in  the 
entire  economy  of  the  body,  affecting  especially  the 
mucous  membranes  and  causing  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  intestines  or  the 
bladder !     Those   first  skin-sensations   escaped   our  con- 
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scioiisness,  because,  though  ver}"  numerous  and  widely 
diffused,  they  were  very  small,  and  we  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  And  yet  we  must  trace  to  these  sensations  the 
jnorbid  eflfects  that  followed  from  them.* 

1 91 1.  In  diseases  in  which  no  acute  pains  are  mani- 
fested, it  is  usually  believed  that  there  are  no  painful 
sensations,  because  this  expression  is  restricted  to  sig-nify 
local  and  vivid  sensations.  The  patient  himself,  if  asked, 
says  he  feels  no  pain.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  malady 
of  any  kind  in  which  the  patient  does  not  suffer  disagree- , 
able  feelings,  whether  he  be  conscious  of  them  or  not.  If 
a  sick  man  had  all  his  feelings  perfectly  the  same  as  those 
of  a  man  in  health,  he  would  not  be  sick.  A  certain  dis- 
comfort, a  certain  w^ant  of  will  and  appetite,  a  muscular 
enfeeblement,  heat,  cold,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
diffused,  general  sensations  resulting  from  an  infinity  of 
small  minor  sensations,  prove  that  the  affection  of  the 
sensitivity  is  never  absent  in  any  malady.  Hence,  if  we 
consider  the  scnsiHvc  activity  as  the  cause  of  pathological 
sympathies,  we  have  recourse  to  a  cause  whose  existence 
is  proved,  and  not  to  an  entity  merely  supposed  by  the 
imagination,  like  the  vitality  of  some  wTiters,  which,  with- 


♦  Bichat  makes  the  remark  llial  lliesc 
morbid  effects  are  not  to  be  atldbuted 
to  cbcckcd  perj^plration,  as  if  the  per- 
spiration  went  hack  and  acted  mechanic- 
ally, but  to  the  alteration  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  skin  ;  because,  otherwise, 
every  cessation  of  perspiration  ought  to 
be  equally  h artful »  whereas,  in  con- 
sumplive  persons,  the  momcntaiy  in- 
terruption of  perspiration  is  not  par- 
ticularly injurious  (Afiatomit  g^nerah* : 
Systi'tnt-  dertntiidt).  It  is  certain  that 
even  cold  contributes  mechanically  la 
contract  the  tissue  of  the  skin  ;  but  no 
harm  would  arise  from  this  to  the 
animal  body,  if  no  other  effect  fo!- 
luwed.  All  would  be  fmished  in  the 
skin  itself,  which  may  be  heallby  in  a 
slate  of  contraction  as  well  as  in  a  .state 
of  relaxation.  The  animal  phenomenon 
begins  after  this  mechanical  action : 
cold  is  only  the  exlemal  ^tinlul^Jls, 
This  stimulus  first  produce^i  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  ;  this  sensation  modilics  the 
sensitive  principle,  and  sets  its  activity 


in  motion  :  this  activity  of  the  sensitive 
principle  sets  in  motion  the  nervous 
sj'stem,  and  hence  causes  all  those  phe- 
nomena that  follow  the  first  contraction 
of  the  skin.  The  external  openings 
being  closed,  the  inhaling  ones  enlarge 
inlcmally ;  for  example,  those  of  the 
pleura,  which  instcatl  of  recci^inf;  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  receive  the  blood 
it^^lf,  and  this  causes  intlammation. — 
So  true  is  it  that  cold  upon  the  skin 
doe>  not  produce  inflammation  in  a 
mechnnical  way,  that  Inflammation  may 
even  arise  from  too  much  heat.  Too 
great  a  stimulus  cither  of  heat  or  of 
cold,  I  believe*  induces  the  animal  prin- 
ciple to  withdraw  and  close  the  extreme 
nervous  papilla?  against  the  disajirceablc 
sensation,  and  the  closing  determines 
the  humours  to  ilow  back  from  this 
part  to  the  opposite  one,  and  opens  a 
way  for  the  blood  to  diffnse  itself 
especially  in  the  mucous  membranes. 
See  Anihrxfpolo^',  355-3^5* 
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out  being"  itself  feeling,  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  both  of 
feeling-  and  of  movement. 

1912.  All  the  phenomena  of  diseased  sympathies  con- 
firm the  belief  that  these  must  be  ascribed  to  the  sensitive 
principle  as  their  true  cause.     Broussais  and  his  disciples, 
Caignon  and  Gu^mont,  who  have  made  some  additions  to 
his    lectures   on   inflammation^  have   discovered,    i-  That 
diseased  sympathies  manifest  themselves  with  more  force 
and     readiness    in     very    sensitive    individuals    than    in 
apathetic  ones.     It  is  plain,  for  this  reason,  that  persons 
endowed  with   great   sensitivity   are    more    subject  than 
others  to  hypochondria ;    2'^   That   the   animal   functions 
suffer  most  if  the  organs  affected  have  a  large  number  of 
nerv^es  and,  hence,  are  very  sensitive;    y  That  when  the 
irritation  or  inflammation  becomes  painful,  the  s>Tnpathies 
display    greater    activity.    All    this   goes   to    show    that 
sjinpathetic  diseased  alterations  advance  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  affection  of  the  sensitive  principle,  and  that  this, 
therefore,  is  their  true  cause. 

1913.  If  physicians  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  seizing 
this  doctrine,  they  are,  nevertheless,  on  the  way  to  it,  and 
e\*ery  day  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  Barthez  considers 
the  sympathies  as  the  effects  of  the  Y-ital  principle  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  living  body,  and  infers  this  from  the 
simple  evident  fact  that  they  manifest  themselves  even  in 

'gans  that  are  far  apart  from  each  other,  without  its  being 
rssible  to  refer  them  to  a  mechanical  commiinication  be- 
tween these  organs,  since  such  does  not  exist,  or  to 
attribute  them  to  chance,  since  they  follow  fixed  laws. 
Barthez,  therefore,  had  only  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
then  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  vital  principle  is 
essentially  sensitive,  that  its  motor  energy  is  not  some- 
thing different  from  sensitivity,  being  only  a  continuation 
of  the  energy  of  feeling. 

1914.  Later  physicians  are  ahnost  all  agreed  in  con* 
sidering  the  nervous  system  as  the  general  instrument  of 
all  the  sympathies,  physiological  and  pathological,  natural 
and  artificial,  that  manifest  themselves  in  the  living  body. 
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Brachet,  in  his  excellent  prize-essay  On  the  Ficndmis  of 
the  ganglio7iic  Nervous  System^  replying  to  those  who  would 
attribute  the  sympathies  to  the  cellular  system,  because  it 
is  spread  over  the  whole  body,  says :  "  To  remove  this 
objection,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  two  nervous 
systems  alone  govern  the  exercise  of  all  the  functions,  and, 
therefore,  alone  can  maintain  sympathetic  relations  among 
all  the  organs,  these  relations  being  merely  actions  or 
functions  ;  whereas  the  cellular  system  does  not  govern  the 
exercise  of  any  function.  We  may,  perhaps,  call  this 
system  the  material  and  support  of  the  organs,  but  it 
brings  them  neither  life  nor  sensation,  nor  will."  *  Hence 
he  divides  the  sympathies  into  cerebral^  ga?iglw?iic  and 
mixed. 

19 1 5.  Here  I  must  observe  that  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ganglionic  system  is  altogether  devoid  ot 
feeling;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
organ  of  the  passions.  We  have  distinguished  feelings 
into  figiirate  and  no7i-figiirate ;  these  two  classes  corres- 
pond to  the  two  nervous  systems.  The  cerebral  system 
is  the  organ  of  the  figurate  feelings,  the  ganglionic 
that  of  the  non-figurate.  Feeling  is  never  absent  from 
either. 

Moreover,  the  ganglionic  system  communicates  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  two  series  of  ganglia  that 
run  along  the  vertebral  column,  communicate  frequently 
and  directly  with  the  cerebral  and  rachidean  nerves ;  and 
the  central  ganglia  inosculate  with  a  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  that  is,  with  the  pneumo-gastric  ner\'^e,  and  are 
also  in  continual  communication  with  the  lateral  ganglia, 
through  which  they  communicate  anew  with  the  cerebral 
system.  Hence  the  cerebro-spinal  system  can  never  be 
supposed  to  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  impressions 
received  by  the  ganglionic  system.  Thus  there  does  not, 
perhaps,  exist  a  merely  ganglionic  sensitivity,  and,  there- 
fore, Brachet's  classification  of  sympathies  ought  to  be  re- 

*  Chap.  viii.    We  need  not  call  attention  here  to  the  ordinary  abuse  of  the  word 
will. 
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stricted  to  two  divisions,  the  cerebral  and  the  mixcd^  with 

sub-divisions  of  the  latter,* 

1916,  In  confirmation  of  the  intervention  of  the  cerebral 

system  in  all  these  sympathies,  we  may  quote  the  opinion 
of  Barbier  and  other  physiologists  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  remedies  operate.  These  writers  maintain  that  it 
is  always  to  the  cerebral  apparatus  that  we  must  look  for 
the  secret  of  the  transmission  of  that  medicative  power 
with  which  various  substances  are  endowed,  and  they  refer 
especially  to  those  substances  which,  not  acting  by  means 
of  the  circulation,  manifest  the  sympathies  more  promptly 
by  acting  directly  on  the  gastric  organ. t 


ARTICLE  VL 

Kxpianaikm  of  Ihc  S\m(yathieK  hehveen  ihe  symmetrical  parts  of 
tht  human  hodw  and  ktivnn  those  that  hare  a  simiiar  con- 
limu/wftt  as  well  as  of  the  Sjmpathks  occurn'ttg  in  the  Exer- 
€iit  ef  the  Animal  Functions, 

rgij*  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  in  the  series  of 
animal  phenomena  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  sym- 
pathies, the  first  phenomenon  and  the  cause  of  all  the  rest  is 
feeling,  we  find  that  many  facts  receive  a  most  ready  ex- 
planation;  and  this  by  itself  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  proposition. 

1918.  Let  us  begin  with  the  sympathies  that  manifest 

themselves  between  the  organs  located  symmetrically  in 

the  two  vertical  halves  of  the  human  body,  e.g.^  the  eyes, 

irs,  nostrils,  hands,  kidneys,  &c.     It  is  notorious  that  the 

^affections  of  one  of  these  organs  are  communicated  to  the 

other.     For  example,  if  one  of  the  optic  nerves  is  affected, 

•  Bmusstis,    who    threw    no    small  the    purpose    of   iletemiming   indirect 

light  upon  ihc  functiona  of  the  ganKli-  mosemeals  bv  means  of  the  reciprocal 

'inii.  sy^ttm,  never  excludes  the  cerebral  influenLC  of  tiic  two  orders  of  nerves/* 

syvicm:  *'The  transplanchic  nenc,"  he  — Rt^Jlexions     sur    tes    fonclions    du 

^ys,  *♦  has  never  merely  ihc  function  of  Systeme     furt*eux     en     gMral^     sur 

modif}ing  the  s^en'^ations  which  {jo  from  cetles  du  grand  sympattiique  eti  par' 

ihc  bniin  to  the  viscera  or  are  reflected  ticutier^  tt  sur  qae'lques  autrcs  points  de 

from  the  vi»«eTa  to  the  brain.     This  cor-  ptiysiologk—X^NO  articles  in  the  yourmit 

rc-ipondence  between  the  two  ner\*ous  (f<*r^V/W#r« /l/A/iVa/^-,  November,  18 18. 

systems  has  been  establislied  rather  for  f  Trtiiti  de  Matih'c  MMkate^  Vol.  I. 

VOL.  in,  F 
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the  other  often  contracts  the  same  affection.  The  history 
of  amaurosis  and  other  kinds  of  blindness  proves  this.  The 
obseri'ation  which  we  wish  to  make  upon  this  fact  is  the 
following : 

.\lthough  w^hen  the  org-ans  of  the  two  symmetrical 
senses  are  separately  stimulated  in  the  proper  w^ay,  each  of 
them  carries  sensation  to  the  soul,  yet,  if  the  stimulations 
are  simultaneous,  the  soul  receives  but  a  single  sensation. 
This  fact  has  already  elsewhere  furnished  us  with  a  proof 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,*  and  of  its  distinctness  from 
every  bodily  organ,  and  shown  us  that  multiplicity  of 
organs  located  in  different  parts  of  space  does  not  pro- 
duce multiplicity  in  the  soul,  because  the  soul  is  free  from 
space ;  in  other  words,  the  diversity  of  the  sensations  of  the 
soul  is  not  based  upon  the  diversity  of  the  spaces  occupied 
by  the  sensorial  organs,  but  only  on  sensile  differences,  or 
differences  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  sensations 
themselves,  which  have  nothing  to  do  wnth  the  diflFerences 
of  spaces. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  the  animal  motor  activity  is  inherent 
in  feeling,  as  we  maintain,  wherever  there  is  a  single  sen- 
sation there  must  also  be  a  single  motor  activity.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  happens  in  the  case  in  question.  As 
the  two  eyes  ordinarily  convey  to  the  soul  but  one  visual 
sensation^  so  the  soul  acts  upon  these  two  organs  \vith  a 
single  act  and  produces  the  same  effects  in  both.  For  this 
reason,  the  moi^ements  of  the  eyes  are  naturally  associated, 
and  this  maybe  called  a  physiological  sympathy.  For  the 
same  reason  the  diseased  affection  of  one  eye  is  very  often 
felt  by  the  other,  and  this  may  be  called  a  pathological 
sympathy.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  reference  to 
all  the  double  and  symmetrical  parts  of  the  human  body,t 
which  thus  become  so  many  proofs  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
sensitive  principle. 

1919.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the 


*  Anthropology,  iaf>i26.  Other,  and  there  is  often  complete  re*- 

t  The  inflammation  of  one  kidney,      tention  of  mine  due  ta  the  Jificase  of 
for  example,  readily  passes  over  to  the     one  kidney. 
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cliseased  sympathies  between  the  symmetrical  organs  of 
the  human  body  ought  to  show  themt^elves  in  all  cases  of 
disease,  whereas  they  do  not. 

I  reply  that  this  objection  loses  its  force  as  soon  as  we 
consider  that  the  symmetrical  organs  do  not  always,  or 
necessarily,  cause  a  single  sensation  to  the  souL  They  do 
so  only  when  their  sensible  actions  are  perfectly  homo- 
g-eneous,  differing  only  in  the  different  spaces  in  which 
they  (the  organs]  are  located,  which  different  spaces  cause 
the  actions  to  be  tw*o  in  number,  although  identical  in 
form.  It  is  only  in  this  case  that  the  feeling  experienced 
l)y  the  soul  is  single,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  difference 
in  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  sensories  has  no  relation  to 
the  souJ,  which  deals  only  with  the  space  of  the  single 
sensations,  and  this  singleness  is  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  sensitive  principle  and  not  upon  any  habit  acquired  by 
it. 

1920.  But  is  the  condition  always  satisfied  that  the 
sensible  actimi  of  the  two  organs  is  identical  in  form  and 
differs  only  in  number?  Certainly  not. — On  what,  then, 
does  its  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  depend  r  In  very 
large  measure  upon  the  soul  itself,  which  tends  to  draw  a 
single  feeling  from  the  two  organs,  because  two  feelings 
would  confuse  it  in  its  operation,  which  is  naturally  guided 
by  the  feelings.  This  is  why  it  moves  the  eyes  in  perfect 
accord.  Indeed,  if  it  turned  one  eye  in  one  direction,  and 
the  other  in  another,  so  as  to  see  objects  double,  it  would 
find  itself  in  a  disagreeable  contradiction  and  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  sensations  of  touch,  w^hich  presents  objects 
single,  and  hence  would  not  know  which  to  believe,  nor 
how  to  move  its  limbs  with  reference  to  the  external 
objects  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  purposes  and  necessities  of  life  that  the  double  senses 
should  act  with  such  uniformity  as  to  rouse  only  one  sensa- 
tion in  the  soul,  the  soul  by  its  spontaneity  directs  them  to 
this  end,  and  the  power  by  which  it  moves  them  contracts 
such  a  habit  of  using  them  in  this  way  that  their  uniform 
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action  seems  7iafural  rather  than  hahituaL  But  in  fact  it 
may  very  well  come  into  a  man's  head  to  do  the  contrary'; 
by  way  of  experiment  he  may  force  himself  to  overcome 
the  habit  and  even  succeed  in  making*  the  pupils  diverge  ; 
but  this  never  happens  in  mere  animalsj  because  the  sensi- 
tive principle  does  not  admit  such  caprices,  but  alwa5^s 
does  what  is  suitable  to  it, 

1921.  The  simultaneous  and  uniform  action  of  the  sym- 
metrical organs,  therefore,  is  due  to  hahit ;  but  it  is  due 
to  iiahiTC  that,  when  this  simultaneous  and  symmetrical 
action  takes  place,  there  should  arise  in  the  soul  a  single 
feeling.  Since,  therefore,  the  sympathy  ot  the  symmetrical 
organs  must  be  referred  to  the  habit  which  the  sensitive 
principle  has  contracted  of  directing  its  own  sensitivity 
and  the  consequent  activity  in  this  way,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  habit  admits  of  some  exceptions.  We  shall 
understand  this  all  the  better  if  we  reflect  that  habit  itselt 
acts  only  when  certain  conditions  are  realized,  certain 
opportunities  given.  Habit  is,  generally,  a  faculty  of  action 
so  precise  and  determinate  that  the  least  difference  in  the 
circumstances  arrests  its  operation,  as  we  see  in  the  habit 
of  memory,  which  enables  a  person  to  repeat  a  whole  dis- 
course; the  mistake  or  insertion  of  a  single  word  may  be 
enough  to  make  him  lose  the  thread  of  it. 

1922.  The  law  of  sympathy  between  the  sjTnmetrical 
organs,  arising,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  singleness  ot 
the  feeling  which  they  produce,  and  of  the  sensitive 
activity  which  springs  from  this  feeling,  extends  to  many 
other  classes  of  sympathies,  which  receive  a  clear  explana- 
tion from  it. 

In  the  first  place  this  law  explains  the  sympathies  of 
all  those  organs  which  have  similarity  of  structure.  In 
tact,  as  soon  as  we  know*  the  law  here  referred  to,  namely, 
that,  "  if  the  sensible  affection  of  two  organs  is  perfectly 
the  same  in  form,  the  feeling  that  corresponds  to  it  is 
single  because  the  difference  of  space  and  locality  betw^een 
the  organs  themselves  is  not  carried  into  feeling,  and 
therefore,  the  affections  of  the  similar  organs  can  pene- 
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t^ate  and  unite  in  that  feeling,"  we  may  at  once  deduce 
as  consequences  the  two  following  most  important  laws : 

i'^  That,  since  the  fumiamcnial  feeling  always  exists 
before  scnsati&Uy  whenever  there  are  two  or  more  sensible 
>r^ans  of  perfectly  similar  construction,  the  fundamental 
feeling-  corresponding  to  them  will  not  be  double  or 
multiple,  but  single,  just  as  if  there  were  but  one  sen- 
sible organ.  Now,  when  we  say  **a  single  fundamental 
feeling,"  we  imply  "a  single  fundamental  instinct  or  ac- 
tivity ;  *' 

2^^  That  if  dissimilar  affections  are  roused  in  two  or 
more  organs  of  the  same  structure,  these  affections  are 
matched  by  as  many  sensions  or  modifications  of  the 
fundamental  feeling;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  affec- 
tions of  those  organs  are  perfectly  alike,  the  correspond- 
ing sension  will  be  simple ;  there  will  be  but  one  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  feeling. 

1923.  Now  this  sameness  of  sensible  affection  in 
fans  of  uniform  structure  frequently  occurs.  Physio- 
ists  and  pathologists  observ^e  that  the  sympathies  be- 
tween uniform  organs  manifest  themselves  only  on  con- 
dition that  their  first  affections,  those  by  which  the 
sympathy  is  excited,  are  the  same.  Monfalcon,  in  ex- 
pounding the  doctrine  of  Barthez,  says:  "The  chief 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  sympathy  in  this  case  is,  that 
the  organs  resembling  each  other  should  be  put  in  unison, 
so  to  speak ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  have  the  most 
perfect  agreement  in  their  physical  modifications.  When 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lower  extremities  is  weakened 
and  penetrated  by  the  w^ater  of  tepid  baths,  it  undergoes 
an  affection  exactly  similar  to  that  which  the  lungs  under- 
go when  soaked  with  serosity,"  And  in  proof  of  this  he 
cites  the  method  used  by  Lieberkiinn  to  cure  dropsy  of  the 
lungs.  This  physician  by  means  of  foot-baths  detennined 
the  water  which  had  filtered  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs  to 
flow  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  then  cured  the  oedema  of 
the  legs  by  the  use  of  strengthening  remedies. 

1924-  Let  us  go  on  and  explain  other  phenomena.     If 
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a  tissue  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  there  must  correspond 
to  it  a  single  feeling,  and  to  a  single  feeling  there  must 
correspond  a  single  animal  action.  Hence  the  act  of 
the  vital  instinct  which  acts  in  the  %vhole  extent  of  a 
homogeneous  tissue  will  be  single,  consequently,  there 
must  necessarily  appear  sympathies  among  the  similar 
tissues  of  the  human  body,  since  the  affection  produced  in 
one  part  of  this  kind  of  tissue  modifies  that  activity  which 
gives  life  to  the  entire  tissue,  whether  this  extend  to  only 
one  part  of  the  human  body  or  be  repeated  in  many.  And 
this  is  the  explanation  of  that  pathological  law  which  was 
considered  one  of  Broussais'  most  splendid  discoveries. 
This  law  is,  that  **  When  an  irritation  lasts  for  some  time 
in  an  organ,  the  other  tissues  analogous  to  that  of  the 
suffering  organ  gradually  tend  to  contract  the  same  affec- 
tions/' Hence  it  is  that  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
readily  communicates  itself  to  the  peritoneum  ;  that  in- 
flammations of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  readily  propagate  themselves  to  the  interiorj 
coating  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus  ;  that  the  affection  of 
one  part  of  the  fibrous  system  in  rheumatism  and  gout  is 
followed  by  the  successive  inflammation  of  all  the  rest, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ganglia  of  one  part 
of  the  body  is  frequently  communicated  to  the  whole  ot] 
their  system, 

1925.  And  here  we  must  observe  the  difference  between 
two  homogeneous  tissues  and  two  homogeneous  organs  com- 
posed of  various  parts  and  various  tissues,  like  the  eyes. 
These  complicated  and  cunningly  constructed  organs  admit 
of  a  variety  of  affections,  while  homogeneous  tissues  admit 
of  fewer  ;  hence  it  follows  naturally  that  V^o  tissues  fall 
more  readily  into  unison  than  two  organs.  And,  since 
every  different  sensible  affection  excites  a  different  activity 
of  the  sensitive  principle,  it  follows  that  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  two  organs,  receiving  more  various  modifica- 
tions, consequently  acts  more  variously  than  the  funda- 
mental feeling  of  homogeneous  tissues.  Moreover,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  sympathy  between  two  organs^ 
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tlieir  primitive  aSecrions  must  be  the  same,  and  this  con- 

dttion  is  more  easily  realized  in  tissues,  which  have  fewer 

iuses  to  render  their  primitive  affections,  from  which  all 

:tivity  finally  emanates,  dissimilar.     In  a  word,  whenever 

tlie   fundamental   feeling   common  to   two  homogeneous 

>rgans  or  tissues  is  modified  in  those  parts  with  respect 

to  which  it  is  one,  s\TTipathy  at  once  manifests  itself. 

1926.  Let  us  apply  this  doctrine  to  functions.  What  is 
it  that  moves  the  animal  to  perform  a  function  in  which 
many  organs  and  many  different  movements  of  them  co- 
operate simultaneously  or  successively  ?  A  single  feeling. 
From  unity  of  feeling  springs  unit^^^  of  function.  The  unity 
of  feeling  is  what  makes  the  organs  act  harmoniously,  so 
that  their  movements  conspire  to  produce  what  the  animal 
feeling  is  seeking,  />.,  its  own  preservation  and  perfection. 
What  feeling  is  it  that  makes  the  animal  breathe,  but  that 
of  the  discomfort  and  oppression  which  it  experiences  from 
want  of  breath,  and  that  of  the  pleasure  which  is  bound  up 
with  breathing  ?  And  what  else  makes  it,  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  one  effect,  set  in  motion  with  the  most  perfect 
harmony  and  most  suitable  measure,  not  only  the  pul- 
monary"  apparatus,  but  also  the  brain  and  the  heart }  How, 
..again,  is  the  animal  moved  to  employ  so  appositely,  in 
tieir  turn,  all  the  parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  with  all 
the  vessels  that  cooperate  in  nutrition,  unless  by  the  un- 
'  comfortable  feeling  of  hunger  and  the  pleasant  feeling  of 
nourishment  r*     The  singleness  of  the  aim  in  all  the  most 


•  I  shall  here   take  the   liberty   ot 

-  qjootmg  the  words  of  Broussals  to  dc- 

■icribe  the  manifold  scnsiont^  which  ac- 

pcompany  hua^er  and  nutrition,  and  the 

manifold  actions  that  accompiiny  these 

and  in  their  turn  produce  them — sen- 

»  8ion«»  and  actions  whose  complex  consti- 

J  tutc-s  the  digestive  ornutritive  function. 

M*The    feeling,"   says    this    celebrated 

physician,  "  which  is  not  limited  to  the 

time  when  the  stomach  is  emptv,  but 

in  cases  of  convalescence  la^^ts  durinjc 

digestion,  shows  us  that  all  the  tissues 

of  the  body  in  which  the  chemistry  of 

life  goes  on,  are  in  colTC^i]»oodt'nce  with 

the  stomach.     The  disposition  of  the 

llbraxiches of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve 


converging  towards  this  visctts^  shows 
us  the  path  of  this  correspondence. 
The  sensation  of  pain  in  the  epigastnmi 
indicates  the  seat  of  that  inner  scn>ie, 
from  which  the  brain  receives  the  per- 
ception of  hunger.  It  must  be  the 
mucous  membrane,  because  as  soan  n^ 
this  is  touched  by  fond,  that  sensation 
disappears.  The  fact  that  there  is  pain 
or  weakness  in  the  muscles  during 
hunger,  and  pleasure,  strength  and 
aptitude  for  action  in  these  tissues  as 
soon  as  hunger  is  appeased,  show&  that 
the  stomach  suffers  and  enjoys  along 
with  the  entire  locomotive  apparatus, 
or.  if  the  expression  be  preferred,  that 
the  perception  of  pain  or  pleasure  in 
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complicated  functions  of  the  human  body  directs  the  move- 
ments of  the  numerous  parts  that  concur  to  execute  them, 
and  this  single  aim  is  purely  a  matter  of  feeling-.  In  all 
cases  it  is  an  acting  feeling  that  does  everything.  Now, 
wherever  there  is  a  single  feelingj  there  is  also  a  single 
action,  although  it  may  manifest  itself  in  different  parts. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if  among  these  different  parts 
we  discover  sympathies  physiological  as  well  as  patho- 
logical, since,  if  the  one  action  is  modified  and  affected,  it 
must  produce  its  effects  simultaneously  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  it  is  diffused.  These  different  parts  may, 
of  course,  receive  it  differently,  either  because  it  is  im- 
pressed upon  them  variously  according  as  the  harmony 
of  their  operations  demands,  or  because  they  are  differently 
constructed  and  differently  disposed. 

1927.  This  last  observation  is  important,  because  it 
enables  us  to  see  that  different  organs  may  manifest 
different  operations,  which,  nevertheless,  deserve  the  name 
of  sympathetic,  because  they  are  all  due  to  a  single  action 
of  the  sensitive  principle. 

1928.  But,  besides  these  sympathies  that  present  them- 


the  gastric  sense  is  accompanied  by  an 
anaJogous  perception  in  the  muscular 
system.  The  sadness,  the  good  humour, 
Ine  fury  ihat  march  abreast  with  the 
pain  and  plcn^^iire  of  which  I  speak, 
makes  us  aware  thiit  the  Ego  is  hurried 
alon^  in  its  jmlijmcnts  by  the  sensation 
of  pain  or  pleasure  which  it  receives 
from  the  internal  gastric  sense,  and 
'from  the  tissues  which  take  part  in  its 
modilications.  The  calmness  of  the 
circulation  during  hunger  shows  us  that 
the  forces  arc  directed  to  ihe  apparatus 
relative  thereto,  whose  action  js  neces- 
sary in  order  to  satisfy  the  need.  The 
shiver  that  follows  eating  shows  the 
moment  when  the  forces  are  called  to 
cooperate  in  digestion.  The  excitation 
of  the  heart,  which  comes  afterwards, 
and  the  acceleration  of  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  which  answers  to  the  frequency 
of  the  act  of  respiration,  icstifv  to  the 
influence  of  the  stomach  upon  the  heart 
and  lungs.  This  influence  is  shown  by 
the  increase  in  the  mucous  secretion  of 
the  lungs  even  more  than  by  the  accele- 


ration of  the  effort  to  inhale,  because  lliis 
acceleration  is  also  produced  by  muscular 
exercise,  which  shows  that  it  always  de- 
pends upon  the  .abundance  of  bloofl 
that  reaches  the  lungs.  It  may  often  be 
observed  that,  even  when  the  stomach 
is  full,  the  respiration  is  not  accclcmled 
unless  digestion  is  in  full  activity. 
Finally,  the  torpor  and  sleep  which 
mark  the  I enni nation  of  gastric  cvcita- 
tion,  show  that  the  forces  have  in  great 
part  withdrawn  and  distril>uteil  them* 
selves  among  the  organs  of  the  inner 
life,  and  that  the  brain,  which  shares  in 
their  modification  through  its  vascular 
sj'stem,  suffers  a  compression  which  for 
a  time  suspends  the  exercise  of  intcUi- 
gence/'  {Rt[tlfxtom  sur  Us  foncttens 
liu  sysfhne  ncrveux  at  ^ineml,  &c.,  in 
the  Jiturmii  Untirrs^/  d^j  ScientYs 
Mt^d  waits,  November,  1818O  From 
this  excellent  description  (leaving  out 
of  view  certain  inaccurute  expressions) 
we  see  bow  J't'tiing  presides  over  the 
whole  function  of  nutrition. 
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selves  to  observation  in  the  various  organs  that  cooperate 
in  a  single  function,  there  are  others  existing  between 
similar  functions,  that  is,  between  organs  destined  for  func- 
tions numerically  diflferent,  but  of  the  same  nature. 

Thus  Barthez  observ^es  that  organs  having  the  faculty 
of  secreting  analogous  humours  show  a  special  sympathy 
with  each  other.     Such,  for  example,  are  the  uterus,  the 
mamillary  glands,  the  larynx,  &c.     It  is  certain  that,  in 
order  to  explain  why,  when  inflammation  is  roused  in  one 
or^an,  it  appears  in  another  and  a  distant  organ  without 
any  lesion  of  the  intermediate  parts,  the  communication 
between  the  bloodvessels  is  not  sufficient ;  because  in  that 
case  the  inflammation  ought  to  propagate  itself  without 
interruption  along  the  vessels.     We  must,  therefore,  have 
recourse  to  the  laws  of  the  single  vital-sensitive  principle 
which  directs  the  whole  economy,  and  therefore  the  law  of 
which  we   are   speaking    falls    in   very   aptly,   viz.,   that 
*'  Whenever  the  function  of  two  organs  is  similar,  so  that  a 
single  feeling  corresponds  to  them  in  the  soul,  the  activity 
oi  the  soul  likewise  manifests  itself  in  the  same  way  in  two 
or  more  places."     As  we  have  already  said,  we  must  care- 
fully observe  that  every  function  is  exerted  by  an  activity 
of  the  soul  placed  in  a  single  feeling  of  discomfort  or  plea- 
sure.    If,  therefore,  the  two  functions  which  are  exerted  in 
different  parts  are  similar  in  nature  and  differ  only  in  the 
space  in  which  they  are  exerted,  the  feeling  from  which 
they  start  must  be  single,  since  observation  shows  that  in 
the  animal  feeling  the  differences  of  mere  space  belonging 
to  the  organs,  functions,  and  affections  are  not  reported, 
but  only  those  differences  which  render  the  functions  and 
affections  different  in  nature. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  ABOVE  THEORY  TO  THE  EXPLANATION 
OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  ANI^LA^L  NATURE. 

1929.  We  have  already  explained  the  conflict  between 
the  vital  instinct  a.n6.  briUc  matter;  is  there  also  a  conflict 
between  the  vital  instinct  and  the  senstml  instinct  ? 

To  say  that  there  is  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  deduced  the  medicative  forces  of 
nature  from  the  vital  instinct,  and  the  disturbing  forces 
from  the  sensual  instinct.*  And  that  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  conflict,  observation  attests  without  any  ambiguity. 

But  is  not  this  conflict  purely  apparent  ?  Might  we  not, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  attempted  to  effect  a  conciliation 
between  the  brute  forces  and  the  vital  instinct,  also  attempt 
the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  two  instincts  ?  If  it 
appears  strange  that  in  nature  there  should  be  a  radical 
conflict,  is  there  not  something  still  more  strange  in  the  con- 
cept of  two  instincts  existing  in  the  same  animal  and  at 
war  with  each  other — instincts  both  of  which  are  only 
activities  of  one  and  the  same  perfectly  simple  principle  ? 

1930.  This  question  comes  to  the  same  as  that  of  the 
errors  ofnaturCy  on  which  Stahl  wrote  a  famous  dissertation, 
using  the  word  nature  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Hippo- 
crates, in  agreement  with  whom  Galen  gave  the  definition : 
"  Nature  is  a  warm  spirit  moved  by  itself"  {(^vais  Ifsri  vysufjux 
svbepfAQvf  e?   eaurov  xivoufjusvov) — a   definition   which   in   sub- 

♦  Anthropolof^y^  Bk.  II.  to  indicate  the  corresponding  subjective 

t  I  have  not   succeeded  in  finding  phenomenon.  We  have  here  an  example 

even  among  the  ancients,  at  least  with  in  Galen,  who,  in  trying  to  define  animal 

any  clearness  and  consistency,  the  dis-  nature,  calls  it  a  warm  spirit   (wviD/u,* 

tinction  between  subjective  and  extra-  tv^tp/uiov).     It   is   clear   that    the   word 

subjective  phenomena.   They  frequently  h^tp/uiov  means  merely  an  extra-subjec- 

put  a  worn  expressing  an  extra-subjec-  tive  property,  as  in  English  the  word 

live  phenomenon,  where  it  is  necessary  wanny  when  applied  to  a  warm  air  or  a 
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^Ktancc  renders  the  proper  and  common  signification  popu- 
^laxly  attributed  to  this  word. 

I        Now  this  question  is  important,  and  a  fitting"  opportunity 
for  speakingof  it  is  given  us  in  this  place  in  which  we  are 
deaiing  with  the  sympathies  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
the    simplicity  of  the  sensitive  principle  and  the  natural 
laws  of  its  action, 
1931.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  nature  errs  and  that  her 
errors  are  the  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  body  ? 
And  if  we  choose  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  are  we  to 
explain  the  errors  of  nature,  as  theanimists  did,  by  simply 
attributing  them    to  Ae  prcciptiaiion  of  the  exasperated 
soul,  to  the  diffidcmc  of  the  dismayed  soul,  to  the  tman- 
tiancy  of  the  soul  agitated  by  sufferings  ?*    If  so,  we  should 
still  have  to  explain  this  precipitation,  diffidence  and  in- 
constancy,  because    such   defects    cannot    constitute    the 
nature  of  anything,  and  yet  the  operations  of  the  soul  are 


body,  c&prcsscs  what  produces 
licat  in  the  sensory  of  a  being  capable 
of  ihis  sensation,  and  not  the  sensation 
of  heat  itself.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not  sometimes  have  obnencd 
the  ambiguity  of  the  term*  and  indeed 
they  did  obscn'e  it ;  for  it  is  impossible 
not  to  know  thai  wann  bodies  arc  not 
all  endowed  with  the  power  of  feeling. 
How  then  were  they  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  t  By  abandoning  the  principle 
that  heat  is  the  s.eat  of  life  and  feeling  ? 
No,  indeed ;  it  was  too  convenient  to 
Iiavc  found  such  a  scat  for  them.  They, 
tlicrefore^  liad  recourse  to  a  little  dis- 
tiiiiction.  The)'  said :  The  warm  is 
wluit  gives  rise  to  life  and  fccHng  ;  this 
is  1>cyoQd  oil  que-ition ;  but  that  Is  not 
llie  tl^meniary  ivann^  which  occurs  even 
ixk  inanimate  bodie>.  Thus  ilicy  in- 
ifented,  «nth  a  most  convenient  readi- 
ness^ two  kinds  of  heal.  But,  excellent 
Blends !  If  you  no  longer  mean  that 
wnmrsth  which  aU  men  feel,  and  which 
has  ticcn  called  elementary,  what  then 
is  this  new  warmth,  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  ?  It  must  of  course  be 
something  difl'ercnt  from  waiTnth,  And» 
if  so,  what  do  we  know*  about  it  ?  No- 
thing :  it  is  vox,  voj:  pra^ttreaque  nihil. 
This  eatample  of  scientific  deception  and 
dduidon  whereby  men  deceive   them- 


selves may  be  found  in  the  work  ol 
Kernel,  already  alluded  to»  /V  Nnhtrali 
Parte  Medicina:^  In  Book  IV^  chap,  i, 
he  lays  it  doM'n  as  something  unqnes* 
tionafclc  that  what  causes  life  and  feel- 
ing is  ivarmth  :  '*  Constans  enim  ^st" 
he  says,  ♦*  et  rata  scnt4:ntia^  omnia  qttie- 
fumque  vivunt  propter  indusum  in  se 
calorem  xnv€re„  iUius  ben^sficio  alt- 
mentum  iraktrc^  cottficere^  taqtu  nutriri 
ac  sustincri^  augcscere^  procrearf  ani- 
tnantes^  preterm  sENSi;  affici  f.i 
MOVKRI :  quantoque  perfectiora  h£tc 
fuerint  op^ra^  tan  to  calnris  vim  atqut* 
suhsiantiam  tiheriorem  concipi"  Being 
wedded  to  this  opinion,  he  cudgels  his 
brains  in  order  to  show  that  this  heat 
cannot  be  the  ordinary  and  clcmcnlarj' 
heat,  but  must  be  something  more  sub- 
lime, **  s libra  d^mentontm  naturavt 
fsstr!**  Tnefc  is,  therefore,  in  fact,  a 
warmth  which  is  not  warmth  ! 

•  So  says  Stahl,  Dt*  Natttrtt  Errttri- 
bus  Med  ids.  Sect.  V.  F,  Nicholls»  in 
the  essay  already  alluded  to,  De  Anima 
.I/ivZ/Vyt/ at  tributes  di*^eases  to  the  weak, 
inert,  incapable,  dismayed  and  dis- 
couraged soqI.  without  explaining  how 
the  soul,  which  sometimes  is  so  strong, 
astute,  ready  and  courageous,  has  paissed 
over  to  the  opposite  qualities. 
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determined  by  its  nature.  We  will  rather  say  that  nature 
acts  according  to  infallible  and  necessary  laws,  that  it 
never  strays  from  these,  that  what  we  call  defects  and 
errors  of  nature  are  not  such  in  themselves,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  certain  relations  contemplated  by  us  in  accordance 
with  preconceived  opinions ;  in  a  word,  that  the  action  of 
nature  is  the  same  when  we  think  that  she  acts  rightly, 
and  when,  in  virtue  of  our  opinions,  we  attribute  errors  to 
her. 

1932.  Let  us,  therefore,  investigate  the  ground  of  the 
apparent  errors  of  the  animal  nature  and  of  the  apparent 
conflict  which  sometimes  arises  between  the  two  instincts, 
the  vital  and  the  sensual. 

From  what  we  shall  say  it  will  appear  that  the  vital 
instinct,  which  is  the  source  of  the  medicative  laws  of 
nature,  is  sometimes  limited  in  its  beneficial  tendency  by 
brute  forces,  and  that  the  sensual  instinct,  on  the  other 
hand,  .itself  directly  disturbs  and  disorders  the  animal 
nature,  without,  however,  deviating  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  its  laws. 

ARTICLE   L 

H(nv   the   Semual   Ins  Unci    disorders   the    Animal    Nature    without 
deviating  from   its  own  Laws. 

1933.  In  the  distinction  between  subjective  and  extra- 
subjective  phenomena  we  find  the  means  to  explain  how 
the  sensual  instinct  disorders  animal  nature  without  de- 
viating from  its  own  laws,  which  it  follows  invariably  in 
all  its  operations.  We  have  seen  that  those  two  parallel 
series  of  phenomena  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Hence  we  could  not  argumentatively  deduce  the  one  from 
the  other  a  priori.  The  soul,  moreover,  is  simply  feeling, 
and  nothing  comes  within  its  consciousness  that  does  not 
first  come  within  its  feeling.  Supposing,  then,  that  a  soul 
which  experienced  a  subjective  phenomenon,  had  never 
had  any  experience  of  the  corresponding  extra-subjective 
phenomenon,  it  would  know  nothing  about  the  latter,  and 
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i¥Ould  never  be  able  to  discover  it,  however  long  it  might 
reflect  upon  the  first.  What  is  more,  it  would  never  be  able 
even  to  suspect  its  existence. 

1934.  It  follows  that  the  knowledge  which  we  have  ot 
the  relation  existing  between  the  two  series  of  phenomena 
in  question  is  acquired  solely  by  experience,  and  that  if 
we  now  can  pass  in  thought  from  the  subjective  phenomena 
to  the  extra-subjective,  it  is  because  experience  has  so 
often  shown  us  that  the  two  co-exist.  Being  thus  instructed, 
we  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  extra-subjective  pheno- 
menon from  that  of  the  subjective  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness, on  account  of  the  habit  which  we  have  acquired  ot 
forming  such  judgments. 

This  may  be  rendered  more  clear  by  an  example.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  a  person  who  has  had  a  leg  ampu- 
tated suffers  pains  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  that 
leg.  He  is  mistaken  in  referring  these  pains  to  that  place ; 
but  whence  comes  the  erroneous  judgment?  Of  course, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  the  mind  habitually  infers 
from  the  subjective  phenomenon  of  pain,  the  extra-subjec- 
tive phenomenon  of  the  locality  of  the  leg.  But,  if  he  had 
never  previously  seen  or  touched,  or  moved  his  leg,  he 
would  not  have  known  that  he  had  a  leg ;  he  would  not 
have  known  its  external  form  or  its  locality  in  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  although  he  would  certainly 
have  had  the  fundamental  feeling  of  it,  devoid  of  the 
forms  relative  to  the  measured  space  that  extends  beyond 
his  body. 

This  locality,  which  involves  relation  to  measured  ex- 
ternal space,  has  made  itself  known  to  him  through  ex- 
ternal or  extra-subjective  experience,  which  is  totally 
different  and  dissimilar  from  that  subjective  experience 
of  pain  which  he  is  conscious  of  suffering.  But  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  his  leg  has  come  under  his  vision  and  his 
touch,  and  so  become  an  extra-subjective  phenomenon  to 
him,  and,  on  the  other,  he  has  felt  pain,  a  subjective  pheno- 
menon, he  has  been  able  many  times  in  his  life  to  compare 
these  two  phenomena  and  to  recogfnise  that  the  subjective 
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pain  fell  in  that  extra-subjective  locality,  an  observ^ation 
which  he  never  could  have  made,  if  in  the  course  of  his 
whole  life  he  had  had  only  one  of  these  phenomena,  that 
IS,  either  the  pain  alone  or  the  extra-subjective  perception 
of  the  leg  alune.  Having,  therefore,  had  the  two  pheno- 
mena, and  discovered  that  the  one  corresponded  to  the 
locality  of  the  other,  he  formed  an  habitual  judgment  and 
persuaded  himself  that  the  one  could  not  exist  without  the 
other,  and,  therefore,  even  after  his  leg  has  been  ampu- 
tated, he  refers  the  pain  to  that  extra-subjective  locality 
which  remains  in  his  imagination. 

1935.  The  extra-subjective  phenomenon,  therefore, 
which  accompanies  the  subjective  phenomenon  is  not 
comprised  in  it,  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  it,  and  is 
not  an  adequate  effect  of  it*  Now  what  is  the  action 
specially  belonging  to  the  sensual  instinct  r 

This  action  is  entirely  confined  to  the  subjective  pheno- 
menon. As  we  have  said,  the  activity  of  feeling  consists 
solely  in  being  able  to  dispose  and  arrange  itself  in  the 
way  most  natural  to  it ;  and,  since  its  nature  consists  in 
pleasure,  the  way  most  natural  to  it  is  that  which  is  most 
pleasurable,  most  convenient,  most  easy,  least  fatiguing, 
least  painful,  all  of  which  epithets  designate  a  way  in 
which  most  pleasure  is  found. 

This  being  granted,  the  sensual  instinct  does  not  aim 
at  producing  extra-subjective  phenomena,  which  are  be- 
yond its  sphere,  and  yet  these  follow  its  acts  as  a  neces- 
sary appendage. 

What,  then,  is  the  bond  between  extra-subjective  and 
subjective  phenomena  as  related  to  the  well-being  of  the 
animal : 

Extra-subjective  phenomena  have  such  a  bond  and  cor- 
respondence \Wth  subjective  phenomena  that  ordinarily, 
w^hen  they  succeed  these,  they  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  animal,  to  its  preservation  and  improvement.  But 
this  happy  correspondence  is  subject  to  some  exceptions 
due  to  certain  limits  of  the  animal  nature ;  hence  it  fre- 
quently   happens    that  the    extra-subjective    phenomena 
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-which  follow  the  subjective  are  more  or  less  prejudicial, 
and  even  fatal,  to  the  animal. 

1936.  The  sensual  instinct,  therefore,  never  errs,  if  we 
consider  its  action  as  it  is  within  its  own  sphere.  It  al- 
ways follows  its  law  of  giving  to  feeling  the  most  pleasant 
attitude  and  action  of  all  that  are  possible  to  it,  viz.,  that 
feeling  itself  can  have.*  But  it  cannot  prevent  the  extra- 
subjective  phenomena  which  correspond  to  that  action 
finom  following,  whether  they  be  beneficial  or  otherwise, 
since  such  effects  do  not  enter  into  the  sphere  of  its 
action. 

It  follows  that  when  the  feeling  is  excited  by  any 
pleasant  or  painful  stimulus,  the  sensual  instinct  which 
immediately  moves  (and  it  always  moves  according  to  the 
same  law),  determines  movements  which  are  sometimes 
beneficial  to  the  animal,  sometimes  injurious.  When  such 
movements  are  beneficial,  we  are  wont  to  say  that  nature 
acts  wisely ;  when  injurious,  that  it  has  gone  wrong.  For 
example,  an  honest,  moderate  joy  contributes  to  good 
health,  increases  the  forces  of  the  vital  instinct,  adds  to 
the  energy  of  the  functions,  whereas  an  excessive  joy 
causes  apoplexy.  A  case  of  this  happened  some  years 
ago  in  my  native  town.t  When  after  a  long  discussion  in 
the  municipal  council,  the  motion  was  carried  to  recast 
the  bells  of  St.  Mark's,  a  very  zealous  citizen  died  of 
apoplexy  from  pure  joy.J  The  sensual  instinct  caused  the 
death  of  that  good  man.  The  joyous  feeling  kindled  in  his 
rational  part  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  his  animal  feeling  and 
the  instinct  that  proceeded  from  it,  and  this  by  its  vehe- 
mence   caused   such   movements   in    the   extra-subjective 

♦  Feeling  is  formed  and  posited  by  f    Rovcreto,    in     the    Tyrol.       St. 

that  activity  which  we  have  called  vital  Mark's,   of   which    Rosmini    was    in- 

instinct^  and  which  is  limited  and  con-  cumbent  for  one  year,  is  the  principal 

ditioned  by  the  mixture  and  organization  church  of  the  town. — Tk. 

of  the  body.  Now  this  feeling  so  formed  %  Famous  in  England  in  the  apoplexy 

may  be  greater  or  less,  more  or  less  which  carried  off  Roger  Hill,  the  son  of 

perfect,  and,  when  excited  by  stimuli,  Roger.    This  was  due  to  the  sudden 

nas  the  power  of  seconding  the  excita-  joy  with  which  he  was  seized  at  the 

tion  in  various  ways  and    directions,  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  a  great 

among  which  it   always  chooses  that  miser,  who,  in  order  to  accumulate  im- 

which  is  most  pleasant  and  convenient  mense  riches,  had  kept  his  numerous 

to  it.  family  in  the  greatest  i)cnury. 
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machine  as  to  accelerate  the  course  of  the  blood  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  burst  its  vessels  and  diffuse  itself  in 
some  part  of  the  brain.* 

The  sensual  instinct  does  not  aim  at  producing  this 
effect,  which  is  foreign  to  it,  and  is  due  to  the  substantial 
nexus  between  extra-subjective  motion  and  subjective 
feeling. 

Is  not  the  human  soul  made  for  happiness  ?  Is  it  not 
made  for  joy  ?  Does  it  not  seem  that,  as  the  degree  of  its 
joy  increases,  the  perfection  of  its  condition  must  equally 
increase  r  How,  then,  can  there  be  a  degree  of  joy  and, 
therefore,  of  perfection  which  the  animal  body  cannot 
support  and  which  is  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
human  being  r  Is  not  such  disorder  at  variance  with  the 
concept  of  perfect  human  nature  ?  Either  we  must  say  that 
the  body  is  not  proportioned  to  the  natural  functions  ot 
the  soul,  is  not  an  instrument  suitable  to  it,  seeing  that  it 
impedes  the  height  and  keenness  of  its  enjoyment ;  or  else 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  soul  itself, 
which  is  too  precipitant  and  vehement  in  its  action,  so 
that  through  lust  of  immoderate  enjoyment  it  destroys 
that  compound  of  which  it  is  the  principal  part.  Which- 
ever we  do,  we  can  see  that  human  nature  is  at  present 
defective;  and  it  could  never  have  been  created  so  by 
God,  whose  works  are  perfect.  In  a  word,  we  find  here 
one  of  those  many  proofs  of  an  original  fall,  which  not 
only  deprived   man   of  divine  grace,  but  threw  into  his 

♦  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  pro-  qua  in  recens  natis  per  venam  urn- 

vided  against  the  danger  of  the  vessels  bilicalem  absque  ruptura  facillime  re- 

bursting    from    the    overflow    of    the  plentur ;  cum  eacUm  Zfosa,  aperto  ab' 

humours  by  the    wonderful   elasticity  dominey  et  immissa  in  venam  portarum 

with  which  He  has  endowed  them,  es-  cerea    materia,  fere   semper   disrum^ 

pccially  the  arteries,  so  that  they  expand  puntur ;   sublato  scilicet,   qui   clausis 

and  contract  according  to  the  greater  abdominis  parietibus  debetur,  renixu. 

or  less  abundance  of  ^e  humours  and  Alterum  experimentum  in  vasis  pict 

the  force  of  their  movement.    Besides  matris  cerea  materia  replendis  constat : 

this,  they  are  strengthened  and  held  qua,  si  in  recens  natis,  quorum  laxa 

firm  by   the  parts  adhering  to   them,  crania  facile  cedunt,  cera  repleantur, 

^^  Quanta    hcec    partium    ambientium  ubique  fere  disrumpuntur ;  quod  tamen 

vis,**  says  F.  NichoUs,  **ad  inisa  con-  in  corporibus provectioris tttatis,  quorum 

servanda,     ex     duobus     expen'mentis  crania  confirmantur,   rarius  accidit,** 

abunde  constat  :    quorum  alterum  ex  (De  Anima  Mcdica,  Prcelectio,) 
lienis    vasis   pentcillatis    desumitur ; 


nature  that  disorder  which  everywhere  manifests  itself,* 
But  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

1957.  If  any  little  heterogeneous  body  enters  the 
trachea,  it  immediately  causes  coughing-.  The  purpose 
of  nature  is  manifest ;  it  tries  to  remove  the  small  hetero- 
geneous  and  hurtful  body.  But  we  must  distinguish  the 
purpose  of  nature,  which  is  the  work  of  Creative  Intelli* 
gence,  from  the  purpose  of  the  sensual  msh'nc/,  which  sets 
the  muscles  in  motion  and  so  produces  that  violent,  noisy, 
and  frequent  expiration  which  is  called  coughing.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  certainly  beforehand  suited  the 
action  of  the  sensual  instinct  to  the  muscular  movements 
which  serve  to  eject  the  small  bodies  that  enter  the  canal 
f  the  trachea  and  the  lungs.  But  the  scnsunl  insiinct  has 
no  such  purpose.  Such  purpose,  indeed,  lies  altogether 
beyond  its  action,  which  is  directed  solely  to  freeing  it 
from  the  sensible  discomfort,  to  get  rid  of  the  uncomfort- 
able sensation,  to  settle  itself,  as  we  have  said,  at  its  ease. 
The  ejection  of  the  heterogeneous  body  follows  as  an  effect 
of  this,  an  effect  which  is  determined  solely  and  simply  by 
the  organism. 

1938.  Hence  coughing  takes  place  without  the  presence 
of  any  foreign  body,  or  after  the  body  is  removed,  or  when 
it  cannot  be  removed.  Indeed,  whenever  there  is  any 
irritation  in  the  trachea,  whenever  any  corroding  humour 
passes  over  it  or  over  the  lungs,  or  whenever  the  membrane 
of  these  is  inflamed,  the  cough  takes  place  equally,  without 
the  presence  of  any  foreign  body.  When  any  of  these 
cases  occurs,  the  cough,  so  far  from  helping  to  expel  the 
cause  of  the  uncomfortable  sensation,  even  increases  it, 
by  causing  a  greater  rush  of  humours  and  blood  to  the 
irritated  part,  and  sometimes  increasing  the  inflammation 


•  The  most  distin^ished  theologians 

have  always  maintaincfl  thut  the  effects 

L©f  original  sin  are  two :  i*  the  loss  of 

fdivine   grace,    z*^  the    disorder  which 

nnded   and  marred   hiiman  nature, 

he  celebrated  John  jEstius,  who  was 

of  the  wannest  champions  of  the 

Chtirch  against  the  northern  innovators, 

writes  that  Adam,  after  his  sin,  *'jAiii 

VOL.  iti. 


iMMENSis  Dei  heneficiis  priva- 
tes EST,  VULNERATUS  INSUPEB.  tN 
NATURALIBUS  ETIAM  ANliL«  VIRTU - 
TIBUS/'  HomiL  adversus  Lutkerum 
et  oFteros  hmreikos  de  Septem  Sacra- 
ment h ;  Horn.  I,  where  he  describes 
the  injury-  done  to  nature  and  the 
remedy  applied  to  it  by  the  mystic 
Samaritan,  Jesus  Chriiit* 
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till  the  vessels  burst  and  consumption  sets  in.  This  might 
be  called  an  error  of  nature ;  but  the  sensual  instinct  has 
merely  obeyed  its  immutable  law,  whereby,  in  consequence 
of  a  stimulus,  it  tries  to  act  in  the  manner  most  congenial 
to  it. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  trachea  is  touched  by  a  body 
that  is  again  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  coughing  takes 
place,  even  although  the  body  is  no  longer  present.  The 
instinct,  therefore,  which  produces  the  cough  does  not 
properly  tend  to  the  extra-subjective  effect  of  expelling 
the  intrusive  body :  the  expulsion  of  the  body,  if  there  be 
any  body  that  can  be  expelled,  is  merely  an  effect  that 
follows  the  action  of  the  instinct. 

Vomiting  is  caused  by  certain  disgusting  smells,*  by 
certain  tastes  and  even  by  the  tickling  of  the' uvula.  We 
must  therefore  distinguish  here  also  between  the  action  of 
the  sensual  instinct  and  its  result,  which  is  the  upsetting  of 
the  stomach.  This  effect  is  certainly  preordained  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  tends  chiefly  to  free  the  stomach 
from  indigestible  and  hurtful  things  that  burden  it.  It  was 
this  wisdom  that  placed  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste  and  the 
corresponding  nerves  and  muscles  in  such  reciprocal  situa- 
tions and  connections,  that,  whenever  the  stomach  is  bur- 
dened, the  sensual  instinct  acts,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  diaphragm  coming  into  a  state  of  contradis- 
tention,  compel  the  obnoxious  matter  to  ascend  into  the 
oesophagus,  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth.  But  these 
nauseous  smells  and  this  tickling  of  the  uvula  overturn 
the  stomach  equally  when  it  is  empty ;  when  it  has  no 
need  to  vomit,  and  vomiting  injures  it.   In  this  case,  again, 

to  anoUier  distinct  from  it  in  place.  The 
same  idenlical  principle,  tnerefore,  is 
shown  to  be  present  with  its  activity  in 
two  pLices  at  least,  m  the  place  where 
it  receives  the  sensation  and  in  the 
place  where  it  protUiccs  the  movement. 
This  !5hows  that  it  is  free  from  the  laws 
of  space,  that  difference  of  space  is 
nothing  to  iU  ^uid  that  its  subjective 
action  outside  of  space  is  what  pro- 
duces the  phenomena  that  arc  dofiicd 
with  cxtra-subjective  space. 


•  Professor  Valentin,  in  his  exceUcnt 
work  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves* 
teaches  that  the  olfactory  nerve  has  not 
two  roots^  the  one  motor  and  the  other 
sensor,  but  only  a  scn<»or  root.  Never- 
theless, smells  can  set  the  mu^les  in 
motion,  producing  vomiinifj,  convid- 
sions,  &c.  This  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  animal  [uinciple.  In- 
deed it  must  be  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  receives  the  sensation  from 
one  orji;an  and  communicates  movement 
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eems  as  if  nature  were  in  error  j  but  the  fact  is  that 
all  these  effects  take  place,  so  to  speak,  without  the  know- 
ledgie  of  the  sensual  instinct,  which,  being  confined  within 
the  sphere  of  subjectivity  or  feeling,  follows  there  its  own 
laws ;  and  those  extra-subjective  movements  and  pheno- 
mena are  a  consequence  of  its  action,  a  consequence  to 
which  itself  does  not  extend. 

1939.  Now  let  us  consider  in  what  exactly  the  pretended 
error  of  nature  consists.  If  some  humour  irritates  the  lungs, 
the  bronchial  tubes  or  the  trachea,  so  as  to  cause  coughing, 
the  error  does  not  lie  in  supposing  that  a  foreign  body  is 
present,  but  in  acting  as  if  this  could  be  expelled  by  the 
violence  of  that  expiration ;  because  in  every  irritation, 
inflammation,  or  uncomfortable  sensation  there  is  always 
an  intrusive  body  out  of  its  place*  and  acting  upon  our 
feeling,  always  an  extra-subjective  force  existing  in  the 
subject.  But  this  foreign  force  "which  has  entered  into  our 
feeling  is  not  the  whole  of  the  external  body,  the  whole  of 
its  activity,  but  only  a  portion  of  it.  If  this  portion  of 
force  which  has  entered  our  subjective  feeling  is  disagree- 
able to  it,  there  follow  pain  and  the  effort  to  expel  the 
same*  Hence  the  effort  of  the  sensual  instinct  really  tends 
to  expel  the  foreign  force  which  has  entered  into  the  sphere 
of  its  feeling,  but  does  not  tend  to  expel  the  foreign  body, 
i^hich  greatly  exceeds  that  force. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  sensual  instinct  re- 
acts against  an  extra-subjective  force.  Nevertheless,  the 
movements  which  it  produces,  and  which  are  the  means 
provided  by  nature  to  enable  it  to  get  rid  of  its  enemy,  are 
not  within  its  sphere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured  by 
it ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  it  cannot  forecast  the  benefit 
or  mischief  w^hich  they  may  cause  to  the  organism. 

1940.  If  now  w^e  pass  from  the  large,  muscular  move- 
ments caused  by  the  sensual  instinct  to  the  small,  tonic 
movements,  especially  those  of  the  vessels,  we  shall  under- 

•  ♦  When  we  stimulate  tlic  uvula  with  molecules  of  the  part  touched   remain 

a  finger  or  a  feather  and  vomiting  fol-  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  displace- 

lows,  although  the  stimulus  has  ceased  ment,  long  enough  to  cause  vomiting. 
to  tickle,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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stand  how  it  is  that  this  instinct  calls  them  forth,  sometimes 
with  benefit,  sometimes  with  the  opposite.  That  nature 
tends  to  free  itself  from  evils  by  seasonable  movements  has 
been  observed  in  all  time,  and  even  Hippocrates  wrote  that 
"  Nature  is  the  curer  of  diseases  ;  *'*  and  Galen,  with  per- 
haps too  general  a  jihrase,  adds  that  "  Nature  does  every- 
thing  for  the  health  of  man/'t  and,  again,  that  '^Nature, 
employing  its  forces,  expels  hurtful  things  and  preserves 
beneficial  ones  for  its  own  use/*  J  This  dominion  exercised 
by  the  animal  principle  in  behalf  of  animality  was  called 
by  Stahl  the  Autocracy  of  Nature^  a  subject  upon  which  he 
wrote  a  dissertation,  which  may  still  be  read  and  meditated 
upon  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

194 1.  But  in  order  to  reduce  this  sublime  view  to  its 
proper  limits,  we  must  not  forget  those  evils  which  the 
action  of  the  sensual  principle,  though  in  itself  always 
tending  to  good  and  obeying  its  own  laws>  indirectly 
brings  along  with  it. 

The  points  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  this  fact 
are  innumerable  and  go  beyond  our  knowledge.  Even  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  seem  still  a  long  way  from 
having  carried  their  researches,  otherwise  most  praise- 
worthy, up  to  the  immensity  of  nature.  Narrowing  down 
our  subject,  therefore,  we  will  set  out  from  a  point  of  fact 
which  is  certain,  a  point  upon  which  we  have  already 
touched,  viz.,  that  when  a  disagreeable  irritation  occurs  in 
one  part  of  the  body,  the  sensual  instinct  sets  itself  in 
motion,  girds  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  struggles  against  it. 

1942.  Irritation,  according  to  us,  is  always  accompanied 
with  feelings  more  or  less  keen,  more  or  less  distinct, 
although  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  arrive  at  consciousness 
of  them  all,  some  being  slight  or  indistinct,  others  so  ex* 
cessive  as  to  destroy  the  attention  of  the  mind.  Such 
feelings  are  local,  and  we  shall  afterwards  see  the  reason 
for  this.  Here  it  will  be  sxifiicient  to  remark  that  this 
localization,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  was 
necessary  to  direct  the  instinctive  power  of  the  animal 

•  Epidem,  VI,  t  Dt  NaU  FaculU  Bk.  I.  J  Ibid* 
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tending  to  remove  the  irritation.  If  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  irritation  of  one  part  developes  a  more  intense 
pain  in  another,  and  the  sensual  instinct,  deluded  as  it 
were,  directs  the  greater  force  toward  the  part  afflicted 
with  pain,  it  again  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  this  case 
the  sensual  instinct  makes  a  real  mistake,  or  whether  its 
action,  though  directed  to  the  region  of  the  sympathetic 
pain,  instead  of  terminating  there,  is  not  reflected  to  the 
true  seat  of  the  original  irritation.  This  is  a  question  that 
must  be  decided  by  observant  physicians. 

1943.  Meanwhile  let  us  make  all  we  can  of  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  the  sensual  instinct,  generally  speaking, 
lirects  its  force,  once  roused,  to  the  irritated  spot,  eager  to 
ive  away  the  irritating  stimulus. 
But  what  form  does  the  expulsive  action  assume  ? 
That  form  depends  altogether  on  the  organization,  that 
is,  on  the  organs  which  the  instinct  must  set  in  motion  in 
order  to  free  itself  from  the  uncomfortable  irritation.  In 
,,  if  it  had  no  organs,  there  would  be  no  subjects  ot 
ovement ;  but  since  it  has  organs,  the  movement  must 
'plainly  receive  its  quality  and  form  from  these.  If  the 
organ  be  continuous,  the  motion  will  be  continuous ;  if  it 
be  contiguous,  it  will  participate  in  a  kind  of  shock.  A 
motion  communicated  to  a  round  body  is  different  from 
that  communicated  to  a  long  one.  But  this  is  not  all.  It 
is  the  mixture  of  the  organ,  and  its  vital  mobility,  that 
chiefly  modify  the  internal  movements  expressed  in  it. 
Finally,  the  mechanical,  physical  and  chemical  forces,  in 
so  far  as  they  carry  on  any  action  independent  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  animal,  may  offer  resistance  to  the  full  effect  ot 
the  instinct. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  a  difference  in  the  movements 
of  the  nerv^es  according  as  their  bundles  are  more  or  less 
voluminous,  their  fibres  more  or  less  fine,  according  as 
they  are  provided  with  ganglia  or  not,  bound  into  plexus 
or  disunited,  and  also  according  as  they  communicate  with 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  muscles,  \vith  muscles  of  large 
dimensions  or  with  very  minute  muscular  fibres,  &c. 
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For  example,  if  the  irritation  is  in  the  intestines,  the 
action  of  the  sensual  instinct  results  in  their  peristaltic 
movement,  tending'  to  free  them  from  irritating-  excrement, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  calls  to  its  aid  even  the  diaphragm, 
a  large,  strong  muscle,  whose  movements  are  necessary*  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  irritation  is  that  produced  by  cold  on  the 
skin,  the  sensual  instinct  at  once  calls  forth  movements 
tending  to  expel  the  stimulus.  But  the  skin  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous membranes  have  no  large  muscles  to  set  in 
motion,  and  therefore,  the  movements  produced  by  its 
action  are  many  and  minute,  and  have  their  seat  chiefly  in 
the  minute  vessels  which  run  through  the  skin  and  ad- 
jacent parts  in  all  directions  like  the  meshes  of  a  very  fine 
net.  Plainly  the  sensual  instinct  in  this  case  exerts  its 
motor  power  through  the  ganglionic  system  on  which  the 
cutaneous  organ  depends. 

1944,  In  all  these  actions,  the  sensual  instinct  has  no 
other  proximate  aim  than  to  free  itself  from  irritation  so 
far  as  this  occurs  in  feeling;  but  these  efforts  are  followed 
by  another  effect,  bound  up  with  them  by  Creative  Wisdom, 
an  effect  outside  of  feeling  and  instinct,  an  effect  to  which  the 
instinct  does  not  tend,  because  it  does  not  feel  it,  and  this 
is  movement  considered  in  its  extra-subjective  conditions, 
a  movement  which  in  the  Creative  Mind  has  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  expelling  foreign  bodies  that  injure  the  organi- 
zation. Now  this  beneficent  effect  is  not  always  attained, 
for  various  causes  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  sensual 
instinct,  which  nevertheless  are  faithfully  observed.  And 
this  is  what  is  called  an  error  of  medical  nature* 

That  the  intention,  then,  of  Creative  Wisdom  in  connect- 
ing these  subjective  movements  with  the  activity  of  the 
sensual  instinct  is  beneficent,  that  is,  to  give  the  animal 
body  a  means  of  ejecting  hurtful  agents,  is  further  clear 
from  this,  that  not  only  do  the  large  muscular  movements 
which  produce  coughing,  vomiting,  &c.,  tend  to  remove  the 
cause  of  irritation,  but  the  small  movements  also  tend  to 
the  same  end  by  promoting  excretions.     In  this  way  we 
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may  also  admire  the  wisdom  of  nature,  which  has  con- 
structed the  vessels  of  a  substance  at  once  strong  and  in 
the  highest  degree  elastic.  For  it  is  to  this  wonderful 
elasticity  that  the  more  or  less  accelerated  direction  of  the 

I  humours  is  in  the  main  due ;  for  in  accordance  with  hydro- 
dynamic  laws,  the  course  of  a  fluid  must  become  rapid 
where  its  channel  is  narrow,  and  slow  where  its  channel  is 

'wide,  in  order  that  the  same  amount  of  fluid  may  pass 
through  every  section  in  the  same  time*  By  the  same 
laws  it  plainly  follows  that  when  a  vessel  can  be  variously 
contracted  and  enlarged  in  its  different  parts,  the  direction 
of  the  fluid  may  at  the  same  time  be  determined.  Now  it 
is  clear  that  the  sensual  instinct  exercises  this  power  over 
the  vessels,  as  we  see  from  the  flux  of  blood  to  a  wounded 
part,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  passions  which  accelerate  or 
retard  the  course  of  the  bloody  restrict  it  toward  the  heart, 
or  enlarge  it  till  the  blood  swells  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  surface.  And  it  is  just  this  power  of  the  sensual  in- 
stinct that  renders  it  the  cause  of  all  the  excretions  as  well 
as  of  all  the  secretions,  both  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  ot 
health  and  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  disease. 

1945.  The  importance  of  this  reflection  becomes  very 
great  when  we  consider  that  all  maladies  which  admit  of 
being  cured,  are  cured  by  opportune  excretions.  Such,  at 
least,  is  my  belief*  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that 
the  excretions  are  the  first  cause  of  cure ;  I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  this  cause  lies  in  the  solids,  and  that  the 
irritation  of  these  may  be  the  first  cause  of  the  trouble ; 

.nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  what  certain  persons  affirm  at  the  present  day, 
viz#,  that  the  proper  excretions  are  merely  the  effect  of  the 
cure.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  until  such  wholesome  excre- 
tions are  accomplished,  the  sound  state  of  health  is  not 
restored ;  the  cure  has  not  yet  taken  place,  and  therefore 
the  effects  cannot  exist,  unless  we  choose  to  maintain  that 
effects  precede  their  causes.  Even  those  most  keen-sighted 
men,  the  authors  of  modem  medical  science,  who  think 
they  have  discovered  the  first  cause  of  diseases  in  the 
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solids,  have  never  denied  that  when  the  solids,  being 
irritated,  receive  analagous  movements  (which,  according 
to  us,  depend  on  the  sensual  instinct),  the  humours  change 
their  course,  modify  their  composition,  become  themselves 
irritants,  and  are  veiy  often  the  causes  of  inflammatory 
diathesis. 

"The  most  rigid  solidist/'  says  Tommasini,  "cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  complex  of  the  organic  and  nor- 
mal conditions  of  the  living  machine  results  both  from 
solids  and  liquids  compounded  in  a  certain  manner  and 
endowed  with  determinate  qualities.  The  pathologist  most 
averse  to  humorism  cannot  deny,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
blood  receives  the  qualities'  w^hich  characterize  it,  and  is 
maintained  in  its  proper  composition  and  condition  by  the 
action  and  influence  of  the  sanguiferous  vessels ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  the  liquid  is  the  immediate  and  indispen- 
sable stimulus  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  and  that  this 
stimulating  action  which  it  exerts  must  be  relative  to  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  it."* 

1946.  In  fact,  when  modern  physicians,  who  have  re- 
duced the  greater  number  of  diseases  to  inflammation,  so 
frequently  have  recourse  to  blood-letting,  what  else  are 
they  doing  but  making  use  of  an  artificial  excretion  as  a 
means  of  cure  ?t  Of  course  they  do  not  in  this  way  directly 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  solid;  they  merely  diminish  the 
humour  which  they  suppose  to  be  irritating,  and  to  be,  it 
not  the  first,  at  least  the  principal  cause  of  the  diathesis,  it 
not  of  the  original  excitation. 

1947.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  in  general  that  the 
sensual  instinct,  when  excited  by  a  local  irritation,  pro- 
duces an  extra-subjective  vascular  movement,  whose  bene- 
ficial effect  consists  in  removing,  by  means  oi  excretions^  the 
cause  of  this  irritation,  and  therefore,  generally,  that  mala- 
dies are  cured  by  means  of  excretions, 

1948.  It  is  singular  to    see  how,  when  a  system  has 

•  DtW  In/iammazione  e  d^lla  febhre  the    purpose   was    to    expd    initatittg 

contirtmt,  &c,,  chap.  xix.  humours^  from  the  human  botly,  in  spile 

t  The  same  principle  produced   Le  of  the  prcvaOing  soUdism* 
Roy's  purgative  roedicinc.    In  all  cases 
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gained  prevalence  through  the  labours  of  great  men«  sud- 
denly a  whole  host  of  smaller  men,  from  a  vain  fear  of 
appearing  behind  the  times,  push  it  on  to  exaggeration, 
banishing  even  the  most  innocent  terms  used  by  the  earlier 
masters.  Thus,  at  the  present  day,  many  persons  reject 
with  ridiculous  contempt  the  terms  emunciory  and  strainer 
as  referred  to  the  human  body,  as  if  they  had  become 
altogether  unfit  to  be  pronounced  on  account  of  the 
abominable  stain  contracted  by  them  in  the  mouths  ol 
the  hiimourisis^  who  did  not  perhaps  invent  them,  but 
did  frequently  employ  them.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
and  even  in  the  presence  of  these  contemptuous  and 
fastidious  writers,  nature  continues  to  have  her  emunc- 
tories  and  her  strainers,  and  will  never  cease  to  have  them 
so  long  as  the  human  body  has  skin,  kidneys,  intestines^ 
nostrils,  lungs,  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  excretory  organs 
that  correspond  to  the  secretory  ones ;  both  of  which  classes 
of  organs  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
human  body  that  is  not  provided  with  them.  With  these 
emunctories  and  strainers,  which  we  do  not  blush  in  the 
least  to  call  so,  it  preserves  its  good  condition.  Indeed, 
since  the  animal  is  *'  an  excited  fundamental  feeling,"  and 
since  this  feeling,  when  excited,  produces,  by  means  of  con- 
tinual excitation,  innumerable  movements,  displacements 
and  pushings  of  parts  in  the  organized  machine,  it  must 
needs  happen  that  many  of  these  parts,  when  reduced 
to  a  more  or  less  perfectly  liquid  state,  separate  from 
it,  cease  to  live  of  its  life,  acquire  a  foreign  and  inri* 
tative  condition,  and  therefore  must  be  expelled  in  order 
not  to  hurt  it.  But  if  the  body  were  to  go  on  continually 
losing  parts  without  acquiring  new  ones,  it  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  nothing,  and,  first  of  all,  to  a  state  of  unfitness 
for  animal  life.  Hence  comes  the  necessity  of  making  up 
for  its  losses,  which  it  does  by  means  of  the  molecules  that 
it  obtains  from  the  atmospheric  fluid,  and  those  which  it 
obtains  from  food.  These  molecules  it  aftenvards  works 
up,  puts  together,  segregates,  assimilates  and  organizes 
according  to  its  needs. 
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1949.  Now,  as  long  as  the  body  is  in  health  and  the 
vital  instinct  has  not  received  any  of  those  irritations  that< 
are  calculated  to  weaken  and  overcome  it,  so  long  does 
the  sensual  instinct  generate  in  the  machine  the  normal 
movements,  in  which  the  secretions  and  excretions  take 
place  in  a  normal  way. 

1950.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  when,  the  irritation  being , 
hurtful  J  diseased  processes  begin.     The  difficulty,  however^i 
lies  in  discerning  when  and  why  the  irritation  is  so  hurtful 
as  to  determine  the  sensiml  ins/inct  to  occasion  that  series.* 
of  movements  which  is  called  a  diseased  process.     Now,  since^ 
the  irriiation  of  the  sensual  instinct,  according  to  us,  is,  at 
bottom,  only  a  painful  feelings  and  feeling  is  the  work  of 
the  Vital  instinct^  we  must  carry  forward  our  investigation 
into  the  laws  which  this  instinct  follows  in  its  general  and 
constant  action. 


ARTICLE    IL 

Hmv  (he    Vital  Instinct  produces  a   Painful  Ftiling^   exciting  the 
Sensual  Instinct  to  perform  an  action  which  disturbs  the  Normal i 
State  of  the  Animal  Machine  and  starts  Diseased  Processes. 

1951.  The  vital  instinct  animates  the  body;  to  animate 
the  body,  and  to  render  it  felt,  are  to  us  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

But  the  feeling  produced  by  the  vital  instinct  may  be 
perfect  or  imperfect. 

It  is  perfect  when  the  vital  instinct  has  not  to  maintain 
a  labor i(rus  struggle  against  foreign  forces. 

It  is  imperfect  when  it  has  to  maintain  such  struggle. 

1952.  I  say  a  laborious  struggky  because  we  must  dis« 
tinguish  two  kinds  of  struggle,  the  one  requiring  no  dis- 
agreeable labour,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  struggle, 
the  other  requiring  disagreeable  or  painful  labour. 

When  the  machine  is  properly  organized,  the  principle, 
which  animates  it,  far  from  feeling  any  difficulty  in  that 
act,  enjoys  it;  because  no  being  finds  it  difficult  to  be. 
Hence,  if  we  wish  to  apply  the  term  struggle  to  what  takesi 
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place  in  the  production  of  life,  we  must  explain  its  mean- 
ing, which  is  simply  this,  the  dominion  which  the  vital 
principle  exercises  over  the  substance  which  it  makes  its 
own  by  rendering  it  the  term  of  its  feeling ;  this  substance 
(which  is  corporeal)  falls  under  that  dominion  and  is 
modified:  the  soul  enjoys  its  domination,  and  this  enjoy- 
ment is  the  pleasure  of  life.  We  must  observe,  however, 
that  such  perfection  of  life  implies,  besides  a  perfect  bodily 
organization,  the  necessity  of  opportune  external  stimuli, 
air,  light,  &c.,  and  that  a  body  in  a  state  of  perfect  organi- 
zation and  such  as  to  place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
life,  and  the  harmonious  action  of  all  external  stimuli  that 
are  suitable  to  it,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  the  human  race,  although  it  may  be  con- 
ceived. 

1953.  Moreover,  if  besides  conceiving  this  perfect  state 
of  body  at  a  given  instant,  we  wish  to  conceive  it  as  last- 
ing, we  must  then  suppose,  i""  that  no  foreign  power  inter- 
feres with  the  perfect  organization  ;  2^  that  the  body  is 
continually  supplied  with  those  stimuli  which  are  suitable 
to  the  perfect  course  of  the  animal  functions. 

Without  continuity  of  parts,  the  unity  of  the  felt  does 
not  exist,  and  this  unity  is  given  from  without.  Again, 
without  continued  internal  movement  life  is  not  manifested 
by  extra-subjective  phenomena,  and  this  continual  motion 
is  likewise  conditioned  hy  an  organization  given  by  a 
foreign  cause.  Again,  without  the  harmony  of  these  move- 
ments, dominated  from  a  centre  of  feeling,  the  animal 
cannot  individuate  itself,  and  this  centrality  of  feeling,  and 
therefore  of  movement,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
organization.  But  supposing  these  external  conditions 
given,  the  extra-subjective  movements  depend  likewise  on 
the  subjective  activity.  What  then  is  the  law  of  this 
activity  and  the  cause  of  its  action  ? 

Feeling  tends  to  extend ^  excite y  and  individtmlizc  itself. 
Of  course,  if  it  did  not  exist  with  all  its  conditions,  it  could 
neither  posit,  nor  excite,  nor  individualize  itself.  But  it  is 
given  and  posited  in  nature  by  the  Creator. 
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Given,  then,  an  extended,  excited  and  individualized. 
feeling,  its  activity  displays  itself  incessantly  in  preserving'!^ 
and  increasing-  these  its  three  prerogatives;  in  preser\in| 
the  felt  in  all  its  extension  and  in  enlarging  it ;  in  preserv- 
ing excitation   and    augmenting  it   in  proportion  to    the 
stimulus;  also,  in  preserving  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  i 
feeling  in  proportion  to  the  harmony   and  unity  of  the 
stimuli. 

1954*  Let  us  see  what  part  is  played  in  this  by  the 
vital  instinct,  and  what  by  the  sensual  instinct. 

The  vital  instinct  produces  the  fundamental  feeling 
when  it  finds  the  body  properly  organized,  and  renders 
its  parts  felt*  These  parts  must  be  molecules  organized  so - 
as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  life  proper  to  the  animal.  1 
If  a  foreign  force  tends  to  withdraw  or  to  break  up  the 
felt  parts,  the  vital  instinct  applies  force  to  them  in  order 
to  retain  them  ;  and  if  other  molecules  properly  organized 
approach  and  form  continuations  of  the  felt  ones,  it  exerts 
force  in  order  to  invade  them,  and  to  draw  them  within  its 
feeling ;  and  these  and  similar  operations  are  acts  and 
movements  of  the  organizing  function.  But  if  the  vital  in- 
stinct, after  having  been  stimulated  to  these  functions  by 
contact  with  matter,  is  opposed  in  them  and  prevented 
from  completing  them,  it  is  troubled  and  suflFers  pain, 
because  opposition  and  conflict  in  it,  opposition  to  the 
natural  propensity  of  feeling,  is  trouble  and  pain. 

1955.  Here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  ivom  pain  the 
cessation  of  the  (individual)  feeling.  When  some  parts  ot 
the  animate  continuous  are  withdrawn  from  the  action  ot 
the  vital  instinct,  through  being  divided  and  disorganized, 
the  feeling  of  which  they  were  previously  the  term,  and, 
hence,  all  pain,  ceases  in  them.  Thus  in  the  parts  that 
come  away  from  the  animal  body  by  means  of  the  excre- 
tory organs,  as  well  as  in  gangrene,  all  painful  feeling 
ceases.  Pain,  therefore,  is  the  conflict  between  the  vital 
instinct  and  the  foreign  matter  or  force ;  but  when  matter 
has  withdrawn  itself  from  the  power  of  the  vital  instinct 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  it,  then  there  is  no 
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more  conflict  or  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  vital 
instinct  finds  matter  so  disposed  as  to  offer  no  resistance 
to  its  operation,  or  when  it  obtains  a  complete  victory  over 
it,  rendering  it  a  fiill  term  of  its  action,  then  feeling,  whose 
nature  is  pleasure,  comes  into  being. 

1956.  But  when  feeling  (which  is  essentially  pleasure) 
is  produced,  movements  may  take  place  in  the  matter 
which  constitutes  its  term,  and  this  in  two  ways. 

Some  movements  neither  cause  discontinuity  in  the 
living  matter,  nor  exert  any  force  to  do  so,  or  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  action  of  the  \dtal  principle;  hence,  far  from 
destroying  feeling,  they  excite  and  increase  it ;  and,  feeling 
being  essentially  pleasure,  they  increase  pleasure.  Such 
are  all  the  sensions  that  arise  in  the  animal  body  according 
to  nature. 

Other  movements  apply  violence  to  matter,  impelling 
it  to  become  discontinuous  and  to  disorganize  itself,  and 
then,  until  it  is  finally  rendered  discontinuous  and  becomes 
disorganized,  the  struggle  which  we  call  pain  goes  on.* 

1957.  Now,  given  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  given 
that  of  pain,  the  sensual  instinct  at  once  puts  itself  in 
action,  in  order  to  aid  the  first  and  withdraw  from  the 
second.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  sensual  instinct 
carries  with  it  other  movements  of  the  animate  matter, 
which  again  are  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  constitution  ot 
the  animal,  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  its  fundamental 
excitation.  In  these  movements  which  follow  from  the 
action  of  the  sensual  instinct  we  must  distinguish  : 

i*^  The  quantity  of  impulse  which  the  sensual  instinct 
receives,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  its  radical  action. 
This  does  not  exceed  the  degree  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  the  sension  or  of  the  pain  w^hich  occasions  it.  Sension 
or  pain  may  be, 

[a]  More  or  less  manifold— that  is,  there  may  be  various 
contemporaneous  sensions  and  pains  in  different  parts  of 


•  If  the  movements  impressed  upon 
living  matter  do  not  tencl  to  render  it 
discontmuous  or  to  disorganiice  it,  but 
only  to  give  it  a  movement  of  excitation 


opposed  to  natural  excitation,  then  there 
arise  discomfort,  diskanaonies,  diiagrec- 
able  sensations,  &c. 
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the  body,  giving  rise  to  various  contemporaneous  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  sensual  instinct ; 

[b)  More  or  less  extensive. — ^Hence  the  sensual  instinct 
may  begin  to  act  and  to  produce  movements  in  a  larger  or 
smaller  part  of  the  human  body ; 

(r)  More  or  less  intense. — Hence  the  radical  action  of 
the  sensual  instinct  may  be  more  or  less  violent  and  pre- 
cipitate. 

2*^  The  amount  of  conHntmHon  in  the  action  of  the  sensual 
instinct.— The  sensual  instinct,  after  having  received  an 
impulse  from  the  pleasant  or  painful  sension,  acts  only  in 
so  far  as  it  finds  its  action  pleasant,  or  less  unpleasant  than 
not  acting*  Hence,  whenever  action  is  more  unpleasant 
to  it  than  the  contrary,  it  either  ceases  from  all  action  or 
diminishes  its  action  until  it  finds  it  less  unpleasant  than 
inaction,  This  partly  explains  the  activity  of  the  animal 
nature  in  certain  diseased  conditions, 

3°  The  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  animality  which  fol- 
lows the  action  of  the  sensual  instinct. — If  the  action  of  the 
sensual  instinct  occasions  movements  in  the  organism, 
these  movements  produce  modifications  in  the  animal  both 
as  regards  the  vital  instinct  and  the  sensual  instinct  itself. 

As  regards  the  vital  instinct,  the  movements  caused  by 
the  sensual  instinct  in  the  living  organism  or  compound 
may  be, 

1^  Such  as  aid  the  \ntal  instinct  in  performing  its  func- 
tion, by  strengthening  the  continuity  and  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  molecules  ^ 

2^  Such  as  give  to  the  molecules  a  contrary  impulse, 
and  hence  produce  or  increase  the  conflict  between  the 
vital  instinct  and  brute  matter,  and  so  generate  or  in- 
crease pain ; 

l^  Such  as  directly  withdraw  brute  matter  from  the 
action  of  the  vital  principle,  render  it  discontinuous,  dis* 
organize  it,  and  so  cause  death* 

1958.  As  regards  the  sensual  instinct,  these  movements, 
by  rousing  pleasant  or  painful  sensions,  generate  new 
stimuli    and    impulses    to    the    activity    of    the    sensual 


principle  itself,  which  thus  multiplies  its  actions  and  repro- 
duces them. 

1959.  Given,  therefore,  a  first  sension  or  a  first  pain, 
there  must  follow  in  the  animal  body  a  series,  more  or  less 
long,  of  movements  alternating  with  the  pleasant  and  pain- 
ful feelings.  And  this  series  of  alternation  of  subjective 
feelings  and  extra-subjective  movements  may  be  either 
beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  state  of  the  animal, 

i960.  An  example  of  a  series  beneficial  to  the  state  of 
the  animal  is  seen  in  the  development  of  the  animal  from 
the  germ  and  its  successive  growing  until  it  reaches  perfect 
maturity.  This  development  and  growth  is  a  perpetual 
alternation, 

i"^  Of  sensions  caused  by  stimuli  external  to  the  animal, 
naturally  exciting  the  vital  instinct ; 

2*^  Of  instinctive  movements  produced  by  the  sensual 
instinct  receiving  impulse  from  said  sensions ; 

3°  Of  new  sensions  which  the  vital  instinct,  excited  by 
said  movements,  produces ; 

4"  Of  new  movements  produced  by  the  sensual  instinct 
incited  by  these  second  sensions. 

This  circle  of  moi*£niefiis  and  sensions^  and  sensions  and 
movements,  is  perpetuated  throughout  the  whole  animal 
life.  In  this  life  the  action  of  the  vital  instinct  and  that  of 
the  sensual  instinct  alternate  without  ceasing.  The  vital 
instinct,  by  producing  sension,  gives  the  impulse  to  the 
sensual  instinct ;  and  the  sensual  instinct,  by  generating 
motion,  offers  material  to  the  action  of  the  vital  instinct. 
At  the  head  of  this  continual  alternation  are  those  external 
stimuli  which  had  produced  the  first  movements,  and  fur- 
nished material  to  the  first  sensions  of  the  vital  instinct. 
But  the  external  stimuli  pre-suppose  that  the  animal  is 
already  formed,  at  least  in  its  first  rudiment ;  they  pre-sup- 
pose the  vital  instinct  already  in  act  in  the  first  felt,  in  the 
first  feeling  whose  activity  it  is. 

1961.  Another  example  of  a  beneficial  series  occurs 
in  the  diseased  processes  themselves,  when  they  restore 
the  diseased  animal  to  a  state  of  health.     Every  diseased 
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process  has  its  origin  in  an  external  stimulus^  which  by 
modifying  the  vital  instinct  and  bringing  it  into  conflict 
with  brute  matter  which  tends  to  withdraw  fix)m  its  in- 
fluence, causes  the  painful  and  troublesome  state.  These 
disagreeable  feelings,  by  bringing  the  sensual  instinct  into 
play,  make  it  produce  other  movements,  which  again  fur- 
nish matter  to  the  vital  instinct,  which  then  produces  the 
second  sensions ;  and  these,  again,  impelling  the  sensual 
instinct,  provoke  it  to  cause  new  movements,  and  thus 
there  is  the  perpetual  circle,  more  or  less  long,  of  sensions 
and  movements,  which  is  called  the  diseased  process. 

1962.  An  example  of  the  series  and  alternation  oimove" 
ments  and  sensions  prejudicial  to  the  animal  may  be  seen  in 
its  insensible  advance  toward  old  age,  ending  in  its  de- 
struction. The  same  law  of  vicissitude  which  developed  the 
animal  from  its  first  germ  up  to  full  maturity,  gradually 
leads  it  back  from  this  maturity  to  dissolution. 

We  likewise  find  a  prejudicial  circle  of  movements  and 
sensions  in  those  diseased  processes  which  prove  fatal  to 
life. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
ON  THE  UNIVERSAL  CAUSE  OF  DISEASES. 

ARTICLE    I.  • 

The  External  Series  of  Subjective  and  Extra-subjective  Phenomena 
which  succeed  each  other  without  interruption  in  the  Animal  has 
always  been  looked  at  by  the  Authors  of  Medical  Systems  from  a 
partial  point  of  view, 

1963.  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  Hippocratic  art, 
from  the  professors  of  which  we  have  been  learning  so 
much.  The  S3rstems  of  medicine  that  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared have,  perhaps,  all  contained  some  luminous  idea: 
their  shortcomings  have  consisted  in  forgetting  a  part  of 
the  truth. 

Some  physicians  there  have  been  who  appear  to  have 
directed  their  attention  exclusively  to  that  class  of  diseased 
processes^  whereby  nature  restores  the  animal  to  a  state  of 
health.  These  have  extolled  and  magnified  the  autocracy 
{xifroxparla)  of  nature.  The  thought  was  luminous.  That 
certain  diseased  phenomena  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
health;  that  certain  hemorrhages,  diarrhoeas,  and  fevers 
are  so  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  sick  nature  seeking  to 
return  to  health  by  those  very  steps  which  seem  to  lead  to 
death,  but,  in  truth,  lead  to  health,  is  an  undeniable  fact  : 
and  this  is  the  fact  which  the  celebrated  school  of  Mont- 
pellier  proclaimed  to  its  great  honour.  These  are  the 
ideas  of  Van  Helmont  and  Stahl,  ideas  which  Pinnel  calls 
sound  diVidi  fruitful* 

1964.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  other  fact  that  there 
is  also  a  series  of  movements  and  sensions  that  revolve  in 

♦  Nosographie  Philosophique,  &c.,  Second  Edit.    Introduct.  xxxii. 
VOL.  III.  H 
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a  circle  and  result  in  the  deterioration  and  finally  the  de- 
struction of  the  animal,  that  there  are  diseased  processes 
which,  leading  the  animal  from  state  to  state,  end  by 
causing  its  death.  Those  physicians  who  have  been 
greatly  struck  by  this  second  fact  have  not  directed  the 
same  amount  of  attention  to  the  first,  and  while  the  others 
wished  everything  left  to  nature,  these  wished  to  have 
ever>^thing  accomplished  by  art.  In  Stahl*s  system, 
nature's  tendency  to  the  state  of  health  is  explained;  but 
the  errors  of  nature  are  left  without  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. In  the  system  of  his  adversaries,  the  errors  of 
nature  are  recognised,  if  not  explained,  but  its  repairing 
and  healing  tendency  is  left  out  of  view,  and  therefore 
without  explanation.  We  say  there  is  a  natural  law  which 
furnishes  the  ground  of  the  processes  in  the  animal  nature 
that  lead  to  health,  no  less  than  of  those  that  lead  to  death. 
The  vital  and  sensual  instincts  alternating  in  their  action 
and  incessantly  modifying  each  other,  are  the  cause  of 
both.  They  would  always  naturally  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  good  if  they  were  not  dependent  upon  foreign  and 
material  stimuli.  It  is  these  stimuli  that  alter,  disturb  and 
throw  into  confusion  their  natural  harmony. 


ARTICLE   II. 
The  Causes  of  Diseases  are  all  reducible  to   One. 

1965.  Hence  the  causes  of  all  diseases  may  be  reduced 
to  one,  namely,  to  irritation,  this  word  being  used  in  a 
very  extensive  sense. 

1966.  By  irritation,  in  this  connection,  I  mean  theeiFect 
of  a  foreign  force,  which,  acting  upon  the  animal  feeling 
and  instinct,  alters  its  normal  condition,  and  thus  oc- 
casions in  its  two  modes  of  operating^ — the  viial  and  the 
sensaal^B^n  alternate  action,  in  itself  diseased,  and  finally 
leading  it  to  health  if  it  can  free  itself  from  the  irritation, 
and,  if  not,  to  death. 

1967.  The  first  effect  of  the  foreign  stimulus  and  of  the 
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irritation  which  it  produces  appears  in  the  vital  instinct, 
which,  on  being  opposed,  instead  of  producing  the  normal 
feeling  to  which  it  tends  and  which  in  itself  is  pleasant, 
produces  an  abnormal  feeling,  painful  or  uncomfortable. 

1968.  The  second  effect  appears  in  the  sensual  instinct, 
which,  being  roused  by  the  abnormal  feelings  increases  and 
varies  the  quantity  of  motion  existing  in  the  body ;  con- 
sequently, through  these  increased  and  varied  movements, 
which  are  likewise  abnormal,  matter  is  supplied  for  new 
abnormal  sensions  which  produce  new  movements. 

1969.  When,  therefore,  this  series  of  alternate  actions 
has  once  begun,  it  may  take  either  of  two  courses, 

1*^  It  may  cease  with  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus*  This 
happens  whenever  the  stimulus  does  not  alter  the  matter 
of  the  vital  instinct,  but  merely  gives  it  a  greater  activity 
and  excitation,  or  whenever  it  alters  it  only  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sensions  which  it  produces  merely  induce  the  sen- 
sual instinct  to  cause  those  movements  whose  effect  is  to 
restore  things  to  their  normal  conditions,  by  giving  back 
to  the  vital  instinct  that  material  which  is  congenial 
to  it,  and  which  had  received  some  alteration  from  the 
stimulus. 

1970.  2*^  It  may  go  on  even  after  the  stimulus  has 
ceased;  and  this  unquestionably  takes  place  when  the 
movements  of  the  sensual  instinct,  which  follow  the  pain- 
ful sensions  of  the  vital  instinct,  instead  of  restoring  and 
recomposing  the  material  of  this  instinct,  merely  alter  it 
further,  by  exciting  new  stimuli.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  even  the  parts  and  molecules  of  the  living  body,  when 
displaced  or  moved  with  a  certain  impetus,  become  new 
stimuli,  stimuli  really  foreign,  because  material  and  stand- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  vital  instinct.  In  this  case  the  series 
of  alterations  and  alternations  within  the  animal  is  con- 
tinued independently  of  the  original  stimulus;  because  the 
modifications  of  the  vital  instinct  and  the  sensual  instinct 
at  every  one  of  their  acts  reproduce  a  fresh  host  of  irritating 
stimuli,  and  superinduce  that  morbid  condition  which  has 
been  by  the  moderns  called  diathesis. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

Health  and  Disease  do  no/  dipmd  upon  the  Quantity  of  Stimuli ^  hui\ 
upon  their  Opportuneness  or  the  opposite, 

197 T.  These  two  characteristics  of  the  alternating  series  i 
of  sensions  and  movements — of  the  former  of  which  one  of  | 
the  chief  marks  is  brevity  of  duration,  of  the  latter  a  longer 
duration — have  been  very  well  observed  by  recent  phy- 
sicians, but  almost  exclusively  \vith  reference  to  the  fact  of  J 
inflammation,  and  I  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  place  be- ' 
fore  him  the  description  of  this  given  by  the  illustrious 
Tommasini,  which  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  adding 
some  observ^ations  which  may  not  be  useless. 

'*  As  long  as  an  excess  of  stimulus^'  writes  this  dis- 
tinguished professor  to  whom  medicine  in  Italy  is  under  , 
such  deep  obligations,  "  does  not  produce  inflammation,  the 
effects  which  it  produces  in  the  dynamic  state  of  the  fibres 
affected  by  it,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  the  stimulus  itself.  We  have  seen  that  the 
diseased  excitation  and  the  increased  movement  which  is 
the  result  of  it,  are  so  completely  in  a  ratio  with  tl^e 
stimulus  applied,  that  they  diminish  when  it  diminishes, 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  or  is  corrected  by  contrary  agents, 
vanish  without  delay.  Thus  over-heatedness,  dryness  of 
the  skin,  feverish  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
sudden  absorption  of  the  l^^mphatics,  and  the  thirst,  the* 
redness  of  the  face,  the  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  brain 
and  head,  w^hich  are  produced  by  the  too  great  action  of  the 
sun  or  by  running,  are  easily  dispelled  by  repose,  or  by  the 
w^ithdrawal  of  the  heat,  or  by  the  use  of  anti-phlogistic  and  \ 
counter-stimulating  drinks.  Thus  the  intoxication  which 
comes  from  the  abuse  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  ceases 
when  the  action  of  these  temporary  stimuli  ceases  or  is 
dispelled,  and  is  corrected  by  the  prompt  administration 
of  iced  drinks,  of  tartar  emetic,  or  cherry  laurel.  So  far, 
the  outrages  upon  sobriety,  and  privations — ^calculated  ^ 
always  with  relation  to  the  individual  susceptibility  and 
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the  habits  of  the  subject — are  found  to  be  exactly  corres- 
ponded to  by  the  excess,  moderation  or  defect  of  excite- 
ment or  vital  motion  ;  and  so  far  the  universal  laws  of  the 
mean  and  the  just  would  include  the  whole  code  and  thera- 
peutic apparatus  of  medicine/'  * 

This  is  the  series  of  short  duration.  Now  the  professor 
passes  on  to  describe  what  we  call  the  long  series  of  alter- 
nate sensions  and  movements : 

L**But  as  soon  as  an  inflammation,  whether  severe  or 
light,  acute  or  chronic,  is  excited,  all  proportion  between 
the  abuse  and  the  diseased  excitation  disappears;  all  de- 
pendence between  effect  and  cause  ceases,  and  correction 
or  amendment  no  longer  avails  to  remove  the  mischiefs 
which  have  followed  an  excess  of  wine,  heat  or  exercise ;  the 
contrary  action  of  anti-phlogistic  and  counter-stimulating 
remedies  no  longer  avails  to  remove  the  excessive  move- 
ment that  has  been  roused  in  the  inflamed  part  and  those 
which  are  continuous  or  allied  with  it.  Of  what  use  is  it 
for  a  drunkard  who  has  inflicted  upon  himself  a  slow  or 
acute  gastritis  or  hepatitis,  to  correct  his  abuses  by  drink- 
ing, if  it  were  possible,  as  much  water  in  a  day  as  he  has 
swallowed  liquors  in  a  month  ?  This  does  not  extinguish 
the  dangerous  conflagration  lighted  by  the  excessive 
stimuli,  nor  put  an  end  to  the  gastro-hepatic  phlogosis 
(although  restraints  may  be  put  on  its  progresses  by  pro- 
per treatment),  nor  prevent  it  from  lasting  for  a  given  time 
and  going  through  a  certain  series  of  stages.  If  a  flash  of 
lightning,  a  sunstroke,  or  the  shock  bf  rapid  running  causes 
pneumonia,  ophthalmitis  ox  angina  pectoris^  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  patient  to  take  repose,  to  lie  down  amid  cool  sur- 
roundings, to  avoid  the  light,  to  make  large  use  of  saline 
or  nitrogenous  drinks,  or  to  subject  himself  to  repeated  and 
timely  blood-lettings.  These  remedies  will  not  at  once 
arrest  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  throat  and  eyes :  on 
the  contrary,  the  inflammation  will  go  on  increasing  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  will  be  lucky  if  art  is  able  to  confine 
it  within  the  limits  that  exclude  dangerous  disorganiza- 
•  DelV  Infiammazim€t  &c.,  chap.  iL 
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tions,  and  it  will  go  through  a  course  quite  independent  of 
its  causes,  which  have  ceased/'* 

1972.  On  these  passages,  in  which  the  illustrious  Tom- 
raasini  has  described  unquestionable  facts,  I   will   make' 
bold  to  say  that  I  consider  as  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
accurate the  expression  excess  of  stimuhis.     It  recalls  to  1 
my  mind  the  narrowness  of  the  Brownian  system,  from 
which  medicine  must  completely  free  itself  before  it  can  I 
properly  enter  the  royal  road  of  its  progresses.     Instead  of 
excess  of  stimulus^  we  ought,  I  think,  to  say  inopportuncncss  of 
stimulm^  since  the  maladies  that  follow  the  stimulus,  even 
by  the  admission  of  Tommasini  himself,  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  stimulus.    Hence,] 
the  true  cause  of  diseases  is  not  the  excess,  but  the  in- 
opportuneness  of  the  stimulus.     However  small  a  stimulus 
may  be,  if  it  is  inopportune  under  the  then  existing  con- 
dition of  the  animaiity,  in  other  words,  if  it  irritates  and ' 
disorders  the  functions  of  the  vital  and  sensual  instincts,  it 
is  ipso  facto  excessive,  because  all  that  is  evil  is  also  more 
than  is  needed.     The  determination  of  the  inopportuneness 
of  the  stimulus  must  offer  an  ample  field  for  medical  wis- 
dom, since  it  depends  upon  innumerable  causes,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  temperament,  the  particular  state  of  the  animal, 
and,  in  it,  that  alternating  series  of  sensions  and  movements 
which  never  ceases,  &c.    This  observation  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  sagacity  of  our  illustrious  physician,  but  being  ^ 
wedded  to  the  system  which  made  all  maladies  depend  upon 
excess  or  insufficiency  of  stimulus,  he  was  perhaps  not 
able  to  draw  all  the  advantage  he  might  have  done  from 
his  own  observations.     In  fact,  he  admits  that  the  neces- 
sary course  of  inflammation  **is  not  a  phenomenon  de- 
pending on  the  degree  or  gravity  of  the  malady.     AVhat 
proportion,"  he  says,  "  can  be  admitted  between  a  bad  case 
of  drunkenness,  in  which  not  only  the  whole  system  of  the 
vessels  and  circulation  is  raised  to  a  state  of  diseased  exci- 
tation, but  strong  delirium  sets  in  and  threatens  paralysis, 
fainting,   vomiting  and  the  subversion  of  every  natural 

*  DeW  InfiamnNmone^  &c.,  chap.  ii. 
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function?  or  what  proportion  is  there  between  a  case  of 
violent  ephemera,  produced  by  the  sudden  action  of  im- 
moderate  stimuli^  and  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause  fear 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  a  superficial  erysipelas 
extending  over  small  portions  of  the  skin  :  And  yet,  if 
inflammation  does  not  set  in,  and  no  ruptures  of  vessels 
and  dangerous  effusions  of  blood  take  place,  all  these 
alarming  phenomena  of  drunkenness  and  ephemera  will  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  stimuli  are  withdrawn ;  whereas  that 
very  slight  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  that  very  limited 
erysipelas  will  take  its  course  and  noiselessly  go  through 
all  its  stages,  whatever  action  of  relieving  or  counter- 
stimulating  remedies  may  be  applied.  And  I  defy  any  one, 
who  may  not  be  persuaded  of  this  ncccsmry  or  inevitable 
course  of  inflammation,  to  arrest  at  once,  by  the  use  of  any 
anti-phlogistic  or  other  means  he  chooses,  even  the  slightest 
imflammation  (provided  it  be  inflammation)  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  Is  it  not  proved  by  this  simple  fact,  that  in- 
flammation, whether  extensive  or  restricted,  severe  or 
slight,  has  in  it  something  peculiar  which  makes  the 
malady  to  begin  where  the  external  causes  that  produced 
it  have  ceased  to  act,  in  contradistinction  to  so  many  other 
diseased  states  which  terminate  or  go  on  solely  for  the  reason 
that  the  external  causes  have  either  ceased  or  still  continue 
to  act  ?  Is  it  not  proved  that  inflammation  of  itself  creates 
an  iftdepcnd^nt  pathological  condition,  the  extent,  force, 
duration  and  influences  of  which  cannot  be  calculated  by 
the  force  and  duration  of  the  external  causes,  which  no 
longer  operate?  This  fact,  that  a  diseased  affection  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  external  causes  which  produce  it,  is  the 
principal,  indeed  I  think  the  exclusive,  characteristic  of 
diathesis/'* 

1973.  These  most  just  observations  go  to  confirm  what 
we  have  been  saying,  namely,  that  it  is  not  the  excess  of 
stimulus  that  causes  the  necessary  course  of  inflammation, 
since  even  under  the  influence  of  a  greater  stimulus  it  does 
not  take  place.     The  cause,  therefore,  is  the  inopportunaiess 

•  DdV  Infiammazwne,  &c.,  chap,  iL 
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of  the  stimulus.  But  when  is  a  stimulus  inopportune  ?  This 
is  the  great  problem.  The  question  here  at  issue  is  no 
longer  simply  to  measure  the  quantity  of  the  stimulus,  but 
to  take  account  of  all  those  innumerable  circumstances, 
whose  mixture,  so  to  speak,  renders  it  either  opportune  or  1 
inopportune.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  ancient  method,] 
to  Hippocratic  good  sense. 

1974.  And  first  of  all,  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the! 
state  of  health  is  conditioned  by  the  continual  action  ofJ 
stimuli,  such  as  air,  light,  food,  those  that  are  aroused  by  1 
exercise,  and  those  that  are  reproduced  by  the  continual  1 
internal  motions  which  perpetuate  themselves  in  the  living"  ] 
compound*     These  are  certainly  opportune  stimuli, 

1975.  And  such  stimuli  may  also  be  increased  orj 
diminished  up  to  a  certain  point  without  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  opportuneness.  A  healthy  man  may  abstain 
from  wine,  may  drink  it  in  small  quantities,  or  may  take  it 
in  more  generous  doses  without  any  injury  to  his  health. 
He  may,  within  certain  limits,  eat  much  or  little ;  he  may 
exercise  his  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  forces  much  or 
little,  and  his  health  receives  no  detriment.  The  course  of 
the  animal  functions  changes,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  injured. 
The  alternation  of  the  internal  sensions  and  movements 
may  therefore  be  rendered  more  or  less  rapid,  more  or  less 
vigorous,  without  causing  any  diseased  affection.  And  it 
was  necessary  that  Creative  Wisdom  should  grant  to 
animal ity  this  power  of  adapting  itself  to  a  great  variety 
of  natural  stimuli  and  to  a  variable  measure  of  them,  since 
without  this  it  could  never  have  been  preserved.  The 
slightest  change  in  the  atmosphere,  every  variety  in  food, 
every  increase  or  diminution  of  exercise,  would  have 
initiated  a  series  of  diseased  phenomena.  But  how  far 
does  this  sphere  of  opportune  stimuli  extend  ?  Where  is 
the  principle  determining  the  character  of  inopportune 
stimuli  to  be  found? 
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Conlinuation  m  the  Opportuneness  and  Inopporluneness  of  Siimuli. 

1976.  The  sphere  of  opportune  stimuli  is  undoubtedly 
more  or  less  extensive  according  to  the  health  and  robust- 
ness of  the  body,  and  that  special  condition  of  it  which 
in  great  measure  is  due  to  habit.  Hence,  we  find  that  the 
human  body  resists  the  effects  of  different  climates,  and 
adapts  itself  to  different  temperatures:  We  also  find  that 
in  the  same  climate  individuals  vary  greatly  in  adapt- 
ability and  power  of  enduring  stimuli,  and  that  whilst 
some  seem  not  to  be  affected  in  the  least  by  atmospheric 
chang^es,  severity  of  fatigue,  or  varieties  of  food,  others  are 
liable  to  diseased  affections  from  every,  even  the  slightest 
cause. 

1977.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  character  of  irri- 
tation or  diseased  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  animal 
body  itself  in  the  alternation  of  the  internal  sensions  and 
movements  whose  laws  we  have  described  above.  In  these 
laws  alone  lies  the  reason,  why  in  some  cases  that  alterna- 
tion in  its  normal  state  is  not  disturbed  when  excited  by 
certain  external  stimuli,  while  in  other  cases  the  action  of 
the  very  same  stimuli  irritates  and  alters  it ;  as  also  the 
reason  why,  on  occasion  of  an  irritation,  there  follows  either 
a  diseased  series  of  sensions  and  movements  so  short  that  it 
terminates  very  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  stimuli,  or  so 
long  that  it  continues  for  a  considerable  time  even  after 
the  removal  of  the  stimuli,  goes  through  several  stages, 
presents  various  scenes  of  phenomena,  and  terminates 
either  with  the  restitution  of  health  or  with  death*  In- 
deed, it  should  be  well  noted  that  this  series,  when  once 
begun,  does  not  cease  at  the  very  instant  when  the  stimuli 
that  started  it  are  withdrawn,  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  series  does  not  lie  in  the  difference  between 
no  time  and  a  long  time,  but  in  the  difference  between  a 
short  time  and  a  long  time. 

1978.  Since,  then,  the  diseased  series  depends  not  upon 
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excess  of  sHmubis^  but  upon  a  stimulus  tnopportune  to  the 
condition  of  the  internal  alternation  of  sensions  and  move- 
ments, we  can,  it  seems  to  me,  see  the  true  reason  why  j 
physicians  wedded  to  the  system  of  excess  and  defect  of 
stimuli  are  never  able  to  determine  at  what  grade  or 
amount  the  excess  or  defect  begins,  and  if  they  try  to  do  so, 
at  once  meet  with  refractory  facts  that  rebel  against  their 
system.  Hence  Tommasini  confesses  his  inability  to  de-^ 
termine  the  limit  at  which  excitation  begins  to  be  in- 
flammatory. **  The  line  of  demarcation,"  he  says,  **  the 
true  limits  between  an  excess  of  excitation  not  yet  in- 
flammatory— in  other  words,  not  inducing  anything  more 
than  an  increased  movement  and  swelling  of  vessels,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  fibres — and  that  excess  in  which  the  1 
fibres  themselves  and  the  membranes  depart  as  wholes, 
and  in  their  constitution,  from  their  natural  state,  could  j 
not  easily  be  determined ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  fix  what 
degree  of  stimulus  is  merely  sufiicient  to  cause  a  morbid 
increase  in  the  oscillation  of  the  vessels,  and  what  is  fit  to 
induce  in  the  fibres  and  texture  of  the  parts  a  change  of 
organic  conditions."* 

1979.  Now,  the  impossibility  which  this  celebrated  man 
finds  in  determining  these  limits,  leads  him  to  assert  that 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  stimulus  and  excitation  must 
be  considered  as  relative  to  the  individual  pmvcr  of  endur- 
mce.  But  the  intoxication  ivhich  has  resulted  in  delirium 
id  threatened  paralysis  is  a  phenomenon  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  individual  power  of  endurance  has  been 
overcome  by  the  stimulus,  and  yet  the  course  of  that, 
malady  ceases  shortly  after  the  wine  has  been  vomited 
or  digested,  whereas  the  slightest  inflammation  goes  on 
through  that  long  course  which  Tommasini  correctly  calls 
necessary.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  stimulus  may  be 
excessive  even  with  relation  to  the  individual  power  of 
endurance,  and  yet  not  produce  inflammation,  whereas  a 
smaller  stimulus  applied  to  the  same  individual  may  pro- 
duce it.  At  this  point  the  illustrious  physician,  driven  by 
*  DelP  Infiammmimit^  &c.^  chap*  i. 
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the  evidence  of  facts,  grazes  the  truth  ;  for  he  adds  :  "  The 
difference  in  the  effect  may  perhaps  depend  not  only  upon 
the  degree^  but  also  upon  the  quality  of  the  stimuli  applied. 
These  may  be  endowed  with  merely  stimulating  activity, 
and  thus  only  cause  an  increase  of  movements,  or  they 
may  have  some  chemical  or  other  more  penetrating  in- 
fluence, and  may  bring  the  stimulated  fibres  into  a  process 
extending  to  their  texture  and  inducing  a  change  of  mode, 
form  and  extension  in  them.  Thus  we  find  that  it  does  not 
always  depend  upon  the  greater  ar  less  hurwn  grade  of  stimuli 
whether  the  excess  of  excitement  shall  remain  within  the 
original  limits,  or  whether  it  shall  pass  to  a  deeper  state. 
Thus,  in  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  in  which  the  air  is 
perhaps  a  conductor  of  unknown  elements,  energetically 
expressed  by  the  quid  divinum  (Serovri)  of  Hippocrates,  we 
see  that  all  infirm  persons  are  attacked  with  inflammation, 
more  or  less  severe,  in  some  part,  notwithstanding"  that 
the  degree  of  heat  is  moderate,  and  the  excitation  of  their 
systems  in  general  does  not  seem  much  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  w^e  sometimes  see  that  under  the  most  burning 
heat  and  with  a  degree  of  manifest  stimulus  much  greater 
iJmn  in  the  other  case^  although  the  excitation  and  the  circu- 
lation increase  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  none,  or, 
at  least  very  few,  are  afflicted  w^ith  inflammation.  But  the 
most  important  difference  in  these  effects  must  depend  above 
all  upon  the  particular  constitution  of  individuals  and  on  a 
certain  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  greater  or  less  alter- 
ability  of  organic  and  modal  conditions,  no  matter  whether 
this  is  or  is  not  partly  determined  by  the  mixture  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  liquids,  which  certainly  go  to  form  part  of  the 
ensemble  of  the  organic  constitution.  Here  we  must  look 
for  the  reason  why,  in  some  persons  more  readily  than  in 
others,  the  excess  of  stimulus  and  excitation  passes  over 
into  a  real  phlogistic  and  inflammator}^  condition  of  certain 
parts,  transcending  the  limits  of  simple  increased  move- 
ment. Thus  we  find  that  the  same  contusions,  the  same 
wounds,  the  same  thorn,  produce  in  some  persons  (apart 
from  the  first  immediate  and  mechanical  disunion  of  the 
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parts)  merely  a  transient  increase  of  stimulus,  whereas  irbj 
others  they  cause,  even  with  a  smaller  degree  of  force, 
profound  phlogistic  alteration,  which  rapidly  extends  and  is 
not  easily  cured."* 

1980.  We  must  not,  therefore,  resort  to  excess  or  defect  of 
stimulus  in  order  to  explain  the  course  of  inflammation  and 
every  other  diseased  process,  but  to  the  laws  of  the  alter- 
nate action  of  the  vital  and  sensual  instincts,  of  the  organic 
sensions  and  movements  which  constitute  (to  use  Tomma- 
sini's  expression)  an  alternation  with  a  fixed  and  necessary^ J 
course,  an  alternation  which  takes  place  according  to  the 
same  identical  laws,  both  in  the  state  of  health  and  in  that 
of  disease*  For  this  reason  pathology  becomes  a  continua- 
tion of  physiology^  since  it  is  plain  that  the  laws  which ' 
govern  the  actions  of  the  living  machine  in  its  diseased 
state  are  the  same  as  those  that  govern  its  actions  in  the 
healthy  state,  and  that  the  phenomena  vary  only  because 
the  states  of  the  two  instincts  which  produce  them,  their 
reciprocal  relations  and  the  corresponding  quality  of  the 
external  stimuli  that  set  them  in  motion,  vary.  Tommasini 
recognises  that  the  generation,  development  and  repro- 
duction of  the  parts  are  internal  operations  of  the  animal, 
which,  when  once  they  have  received  the  proper  impulse . 
from  foreign  agents,  proceed  independently  of  these  agents,  J 
and,  according  to  us,  in  virtue  of  the  animal  spontaneityi 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  two  instincts  in  question,  in- 
stincts which  act  as  levers  to  each  other.  He  recalls  the 
observations  of  Harvey  upon  the  pregnant  uterus,  and 
on  hundreds  of  ova ;  from  which  observ^ation  it  appears 
that  the  steps  which  these  bodies  living  in  a  living  being 
take  from  the  first  moments  of  conception  up  to  their  highest 
development  are  similar  to  those  of  inflammation.  He 
adduces  the  opinion  of  Onofrio  Scassi,  that  the  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  which  Hunter  called  deciduous^  is  merely  the 
product  of  a  kind  of  natural  inflammation.  He  reminds  us 
that  inflammation  is  capable  of  reproductive  activity ;  that  ^ 
the  cavities  left  by  sores  and  cuts  are  filled  by  inflammation; 

*  DdV  Infiammasimit  &c.,  chap,  n* 
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that  new  fibres  are  generated,  whole  pieces  of  flesh  repro- 
duced; that  the  regenerated  part  sometimes  acquires  an 
extraordinary  diseased  bulk;  that  Mascagni,  Hunter, 
Rezia,  Testa,  Potolongo  and  lloore  have  observed  that 
the  blood-vessels,  the  lympathic  and  cellular  vessels,  the 
cartilages,  and  the  bones,  under  the  influence  of  inflamma- 
tion, develope,  extend,  increase  in  bulk,  and  also  that  in 
pneumonia  there  are  formed,  as  organic  productions,  cer- 
tain cellular  webs,  which  Maincourt  distinguished  from  the 
false  membranes,  and  which  are  traversed  by  ramifica- 
tions of  red  vessels ;  and  that,  according  to  Cruickshank, 
even  the  nervous  filaments  increase.  His  expressions 
are  accurate  when  he  says  that  in  diseased  processes 
•*  nature  strays  from  the  laws  imposed  upon  health,"  and 
calls  the  products  of  these  processes  "  vegetations  of  un- 
known stamp ; "  but  he  falls  back  into  the  prevalent 
narrow  system  when  he  attributes  all  this  to  excess  of 
stimulus,  to  over-excitation.  That  in  generation,  in  the 
normal  reproduction  of  parts  cut  off,  in  the  process  whereby 
from  childhood  till  manhood  the  soft  parts  of  the  body 
go  on  hardening,  there  is  an  augmentation  of  excitation 
and  of  life,  is,  of  course,  true ;  but  in  all  this  there  is  no 
excess.  Properly  speaking,  there  is,  not  excess,  but 
irregularity  and  abnormality  in  the  animal  operations 
when,  **  without  maintaining  propartian  w^ith  the  rest, 
the  fcetus,  as  sometimes  happens,  developes  to  such  a 
size  as  to  be  fatal  to  the  mother*  So  true  is  this, 
that  the  mother  is  sometimes  worn  out  in  the  rest  of  her 
body,  lacking  physiological  force,  and  sometimes  is  even 
reduced  to  emaciation/*  If  through  slow  phlogosis,  a 
mesentery,  or  an  omentum,  or  a  vessel,  grow  to  such 
a  size  as  to  be  injurious  or  fatal  through  mechanical  com- 
pressions, all  this  must  be  ascribed  to  animal  activity,  %vhich 
accumulates  its  products  in  one  place  (of  this  law  of  locality 
we  shall  speak  further  on),  not,  properly  speaking,  to  excess 
of  excitation,  inasmuch  as  the  same  or  even  a  greater 
amount  of  excitation  given  to  the  animal  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  from  being  hurtful  to  it,  may  even  be 
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advantageous.  There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  between 
excess  of  stimulus  and  inopportuneness  of  stimulus,  between 
increase  of  vital  action  and  vital  action  that  has  strayed 
from  the  laws  of  health.  This,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  called 
excess  of  excitation,  except  in  the  sense  that  whatever  strays 
and  injures  is  excessive.  The  word  excess^  used  in  this 
sense,  would  have  imposed  upon  it  a  signification  that 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  a  signification  according  to 
which  every  cause  of  maladies  would  be  an  excess.  The 
word  excess^  therefore,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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A  DEFECT  OF  ilODERN  ArEDICINE  IS,  THA.T  IT  CONSIDERS 
DISEASE  AS  A  PASSIVE  CONDITION^  WIIEREAS,  LIKE 
HEALTH,   IT   IS   CHIEFLY  AN  ACTIVE   CONDITION. 

1 98 1,  In  order  to  show  more  clearly  how  great  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  excess  of  stimulus  and  iiiopportuneiiess 
of  stimulnSy  we  will  point  out  to  the  reader  that  the  former 
expression  implies  the  notion  that  the  physiolog'ical  or 
pathological  course  depends  upon  the  animal's  being  sub- 
ject to  a  passion^  whereas  the  latter  involves  the  notion  that 
said  course  depends  upon  an  aciimi  of  the  animal  itself. 

1982.  Even  Tommasini  sees  that  there  is  an  open  con- 
flict between  the  system  which  pre-occupies  him  and  the 
facts  which  fall  under  his  obser\'ation.  One  of  these  facts 
is  the  condition  of  body  which  inflammation  leaves  behind 
it,  a  condition  w^hich  makes  inflammation  more  liable  to 
return  where  it  has  once  been,  and  to  return  for  lighter 
causes.  From  this  the  professor  is  obliged  to  conclude 
that  inflammation  "transgresses  the  laws  of  habit,  in 
accordance  with  which  second  impressions  are  always  less 
felt  and  less  hurtful  than  first/'*  According  to  our  mode 
of  conceiving  the  diseased  course,  the  laws  of  habit  are  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  transgressed,  because  this  course 
does  not  take  its  laws  from  the  excessive  passive  impressioti 
of  the  stimulus,  but  from  the  activity  of  the  twofold  animal 
instinct.  We  have  already  distinguished  two  kinds  of 
habit,  the  one  passive^  the  other  active^  and  we  have  ob- 
served that  the  passive  habit  diminishes  the  intensity  and 
vividness  of  the  new  impression,  whereas  the  active  habit 
increases  its  action,  rendering  it  more  easy,  more  perfect, 

*  DiW  Infiammaiionty  &c.,  chap.  i. 
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more  intense.  Thus,  of  two  humane,  kindly  persons,  the 
young-er  feels  the  sentiment  of  pity  in  a  keener  way ;  but 
the  elder,  with  less  sentiment,  is  the  more  active  in  giving 
aid  to  those  that  suffer/  If,  then,  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess is  plainly  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  passive  habit,  as 
Tommasini  confesses,  and  obeys  that  of  active  habit^  we 
may  see  in  this  very  fact  a  proof  that  such  process  is  not  - 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  the  stimulus  and  excitation 
which  it  passively  receives,  but  by  the  play  of  internal , 
forces,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  stimulus,  be  it  small  or 
great,  and,  therefore,  by  its  inopportuneness  with  reference 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  these  forces. 

1983.  The  passivity^  upon  which  Brown  made  life  de- 
pend, was  by  him  considered  so  great  that  he  derived  from 
it  the  celebrated  canon  that  the  excitability  of  the  fibre 
is  exhausted  by  the  action  of  the  stimuli.  "  This  theory" 
(writes  Tommasini)  "  was  refuted  by  facts,  and,  in  Italy, 
Racchetti  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  exactly  the  opposite, 
declaring  that  the  excitability  of  the  fibre  is  always  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  stimuli/*  Tommasini  tries  to  take 
a  middle  course,  denying  the  generality  of  Racchetti's  view 
**for  reasons  derived  from  habit/' t  But  he  did  not  ob- 
serve that,  besides  the  laws  of  passim  habit^  there  are,  as 
we  have  said,  the  laws  oi active  habit ^  contrary  to  the  first, 
and  that  the  process  of  the  animal  nature  agrees  with 
these.  We  must,  therefore,  direct  much  more  attention  to 
the  laws  of  animal  activity  than  to  those  of  passivity.  Only 
then  shall  we  be  able  to  escape  completely  from  the 
narrowness  of  Brown's  system, 

1984*  A  great  hindrance  to  this  escape  has  been  the  in- 
considerate, blind  war  waged  against  the  Animists.  People 
were  afraid  of  arriving  at  a  soul^  and  therefore  it  seemed  a 
prudent  counsel  to  hold  fast  to  the  conditions  of  the  fibre. 
Hence  Tommasini,  speaking  of  the  consequence  which  in- 
flammation  leaves  behind  it  in  the  body,  that  is,  of  the 
readiness  with  which  inflammation  again  sets  in,  says 
that  **  this  is  necessarily  the  product  of  some  change  in 

*  Anihropohgy^  693.  f  ^^^^  Infiammazimu^  &c.|  chap.  ii»  sec.  9. 
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those  organico-dynamic  conditions  of  the  fibre,  in  which 
excitability  is  inherent."*  But  so  long  as  one  speaks  of 
fibre,  and  the  excitability  inherent  in  fibre,  one  considers* 
the  phenomenon  only  from  its  passive  side ;  whereas  the 
true  reason  that  throws  light  on  it  is  found  only  when  we 
consider  it  from  its  active  side,  that  is,  in  relation  to  that 
principle  which  animates  and  moves  the  fibre  itself.  This 
principle,  having  the  fibre  as  the  term  of  its  action,  is  ex- 
cited by  that  term,  and  if  then,  following  the  law  of  animal 
spontaneity  above  referred  to,  it  acts  back  upon  the  fibre 
so  as  to  stimulate  it,  the  effect  is  that  the  fibre  seems  to 
have  excitability  inherent  in  itself.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  animal  principle,  the  soul,  is  subject  to  the  law  ot 
active  habity  which  obliges  it  to  perform  with  the  least 
fatigue  and  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  that  kind  of 
action  which  it  has  already  often  performed. 

1985.  And  here  we  must  further  observe  how  the  law  of 
passive  habit  and  the  law  of  active  habit,  though  opposed 
to  each  other,  cooperate  in  such  a  way  that  the  law  of 
passive  habit  contains  in  large  part  the  ground  of  the  law 
of  active  habit. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  start  with  the  supposition  that  "  the 
quantity  of  action  performed  by  the  sensual  instinct  is 
directly  proportionate  to  the  smallness  of  the  obstacles 
which  it  finds  in  the  way  of  its  action  and  to  the  greatness 
of  its  own  facility  and  delight,"  it  is  clear  that  the  law  of 
passive  habit,  which  says  that  "disagreeable  sensions 
diminish  in  keenness  as  they  are  repeated  and  continued," 
is  what  explains  why  an  agent  repeating  its  actions  be- 
comes more  and  more  active  and  more  and  more  inclined 
to  perform  them.  It  does  so  because  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  vividness  of  the  discomfort,  fatigue  and 
difficulty  which  it  felt  at  first,  and  this  is  all  the  more  true 
in  the  case  of  diseased  and  troublesome  action,  which 
necessarily  brings  with  it  no  small  amount  of  discomfort. 
Thus,  the  laws  of  the  two  habits,  far  from  being  opposed 
to  each  other,  reciprocally  explain  each  other. 

*  DelV  Jnfiammazione^  &c.,  chap,  ii,  sec.  9. 
VOL.  III.  I 
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1986.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  between  the  two 
statements — that  the  sensual  instinct  finds  inconveniences 
and  discomforts  in  the  way  of  its  action,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  its  action  is  proportioned  to  the  delight  which  it  feels 
in  acting — there  is  contradiction.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
conveniences, discomforts  and  difficulties  may  be,  and  in- 
deed are,  mixed  up  with  the  pleasure  of  action,  and  it  is 
the  prevalence  which  either  of  these  two  things  happens 
to  have  in  this  mixture,  that  imparts  to  every  action 
its  character  as  pleasant  or  painful.  In  the  second 
place,  the  comparison  must  not  be  drawn  between  acting 
and  not  acting,  but  between  acting  and  the  condition  in 
which  the  animal  would  find  itself  if  it  did  not  act.  In 
truth,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  action,  considered  in  it- 
self, may  bring  more  pain  than  pleasure,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  one  that  the  sensual  instinct  spontaneously 
seconds  and  continues,  because,  if  it  did  otherwise,  it 
would  find  itself  in  a  more  uncomfortable  and  painful  state 
than  it  would  by  giving  it  full  course.  This  agrees  with 
what  we  said  before,  viz.,  that  the  quantity  of  the  action  of 
the  sensual  instinct  is  not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  pleasure  which  it  experiences  in  acting,  but  in  compound 
proportion  to  this  degree  of  pleasure  and  the  impulse  re- 
ceived from  sension  at  the  beginning.  Sension  gives  the 
first  excitation  to  the  sensual  instinct,  which  cannot  cause 
it,  and  the  degree  of  this  excitation  is  what  determines 
cccteris  paribus^  the  maximum  of  action ;  but  when  this 
impulse  is  once  received,  the  action  of  the  sensual  instinct, 
after  its  first  motion,  is  diminished  by  the  obstacles  which 
it  finds  in  its  way,  that  is,  by  the  difficulty,  trouble  and 
discomfort  which  it  experiences.  Hence  the  first  move- 
ment imparted  by  sension,  if  violent,  may  give  rise  to 
severe  and  inevitable  disorders  in  the  organization.  For 
example,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  violent  detonation 
from  causing  in  certain  sensitive  persons  an  oppression  in 
the  epigastric  region,  or  even  fainting,  syncope  and  other 
injurious  effects,  all  produced  by  the  spontaneity  of  the 
sensual  instinct,  which  finds  itself  incapable  of  resisting 
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the  first  excitement  of  so  unexpected  and  noisy  a  sensation. 
When  I  say  that  it  finds  itself  incapable  of  resisting,  I 
mean  that  the  trouble  and  discomfort  of  resisting  would  be 
so  great  that  it  prefers  to  give  fi-ee  course  to  those  move- 
ments initiated  by  sensation,  although  they  are  injurious. 
When  the  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  the  sensation  caused  by 
the  passing  of  a  file  across  a  saw  or  by  other  sounds  that 
lacerate  the  ear,  the  feeling  is  certainly  not  an  agreeable 
one,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  the  spontaneity  of  the  sen- 
sual instinct  does  not  avoid  it,  because  the  impulse  of  the 
sensation  is  so  strong,  that  to  stop  the  oscillation  received 
by  the  chord  of  the  tympanum,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
propagated  to  the  lower  jaw  would  cost  so  much  labour 
and  trouble  that  it  is  much  easier  to  allow  the  spontaneity 
which  propagates  that  movement  to  have  its  way. 

We  can,  therefore,  very  easily  account  for  the  readiness 
with  which  inflammations  are  reproduced  by  referring  it  to 
the  law  of  active  habit  which  the  animal  principle  obeys. 

1987.  Must  we  then  exclude  from  among  the  causes  of 
this  fact  the  organic  change  of  the  fibre  in  which  the  in- 
flammation recurs  ? 

Of  course  not ;  we  may  easily  grant  that,  after  inflam- 
mation, the  organic  disposition  of  the  fibre  is  modified. 
But  it  seems  to  us  too  bold  a  statement,  and  one  which  is 
not  yet  proved,  to  say  that  "  the  excitability  of  the  parts, 
and  their  readiness  to  respond  to  stimuli,  is  a  product,  or 
even  an  immediate  efiect  of  the  organization,  and  of  those 
given  organico-dynamic  conditions  that  are  inherent  in  the 
organism."*  To  attribute  the  degree  and  mode  of  ex- 
citability exclusively  to  the  organization  of  the  fibre  is  a 
theory  altogether  gratuitous  and  improbable. 

Indeed,  psychological  facts  belie  the  notion  that  the 
human  system  is  so  narrow  as  to  recognise  no  other  cause 
for  the  modifications  presented  by  excitability  but  the  mere 
organization  of  the  fibre.  The  facts  I  refer  to  are  those  of 
the  rational  passions.     Who,  indeed,  can  deny, 

1°  That  the   rational   passions  are  a  stimulus  to  the 

♦  DelV  Infiammazione,  &c.,  sec.  5. 
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nerves  and  fibres  r — ^Joy,  anger,  terror,  love,  may  suspend 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  Bichat  tells  us  that  he  cured  a 
man  who,  in  consequence  of  a  fright,  had  at  once  ex- 
perienced a  violent  constriction  in  the  epigastric  region, 
shortly  after  had  had  his  face  suffused  with  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  the  same  evening  had  found  his  lower  limbs 
swollen.  It  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  to 
find  that  an  excess  of  anger, is  followed  by  cutaneous 
and  mucous  inflammations,  neuralgia  and  other  diseased 
symptoms ; 

2°  That  the  passions  are  subject  to  the  law  of  active 
hahity  seeing  that  they  become  more  frequent  and  violent 
in  their  attacks,  the  more  they  have  been  freely  seconded 
by  the  individual  ? 

All  this  being  granted,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  organization  of  the  fibre  remained  unimpaired,  but 
that  the  habit  belonging  to  the  passion  imparted  to  the 
rational  soul  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility,  let  us  say  of 
that  susceptibility  which  a  powerftil  and  habitually  proud 
man  comes  to  feel  at  the  smallest  affront,  at  every  bitter 
word,  at  every  resistance  to  his  nod ;  or  of  that  which  a 
lustful  man  comes  to  feel  at  the  sight  of  any  object  cal- 
culated to  feed  his  passion,  or  that  of  a  person  brought 
up  to  fear,  accustomed  to  be  afraid  of  everything,  &c.,  &c. ; 
is  it  not  true  that  the  fibre  of  such  men,  though  not  altered 
in  its  organization,  will  appear  more  excitable,  because 
the  animal  principle  which  moves  it,  which  feeds  it,  and 
which  gives  it  that  twist  which  suits  its  passion,  has,  by 
habit,  been  rendered  more  excitable,  more  active  and  more 
ready  ?  Accordingly,  if  we  find  in  the  living  fibre  a  greater 
mobility  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  certain  stimuli,  we 
cannot  at  once  infer  from  this  that  the  change  is  inherent 
in  its  organization ;  I  mean,  we  cannot  conclude  that  this 
organization,  which  is  so  hastily  assumed  to  have  been 
modified,  is  the  only  cause  of  the  increased  excitability.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  a  large  portion  at  least  of 
this  apparently  new  condition  of  the  fibre  must  be  referred 
to  the  new  circumstances  into  which  the  animal  principle. 
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ivhich  informs,  animates,  and  stirs  the  fibre,  has  been 
brought  by  active  hdbiL  This  principle  is  certainly  some- 
times modified,  independently  of  the  fibre,  by  intellectual 
and  moral  causes. 

1988.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  a  similar  reason- 
ing to  what  takes  place  in  the  lower  animals,  although 
their  bodies  receive  no  stimulus  from  intellective  notions 
or  moral  dispositions,  which  they  do  not  possess.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  have  an  animal  principle  subject  to  the  laws 
of  active  lidbit^  independently  of  organization,  and  equally 
certain  that  animal  instinct  is  subject  to  thje  law  of  active 
habit  independently  of  organization.  To  what  else  but  this 
are  we  to  attribute  certain  unpleasant  instinctive  move- 
ments which  we  not  unfrequently  find  certain  persons 
making  in  society,  movements  which  they  would  gladly 
avoid,  but  cannot  ?  To  what  else  but  the  force  of  active 
habit  can  we  attribute  the  disagreeable  habit  of  that  gentle- 
man, with  whom  I  am  so  well  acquainted,  who  at  every 
two  or  three  words,  performs  with  his  lips  the  movements 
that  they  make  in  smoking,  and  if  by  doing  violence  to 
himself,  he  abstains  for  a  little,  he  afterwards  repeats  that 
operation  two  or  three  times  over  in  haste  as  if  to  make  up 
for  what  he  had  lost  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  organic  condition  of  his 
fibres ;  but  habit  now  imposes  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
performing  those  movements,  by  which  it  seems  that  his 
fibre  has  become  more  irritable,  more  mobile.  It  is  a 
convulsion  of  the  lips,  we  are  told ;  and  indeed  the  fact 
that  convulsions  become  frequent  in  an  individual  must  be 
attributed  in  great  part  to  active  habit.  In  the  activity  of 
the  animal  principle  we  must  likewise  look  for  the  reason 
why  convulsions  are  propagated  by  imitation.  In  this  case, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  changed  organization  of  the  fibre 
that  renders  it  more  contractile,  but  the  active  principle 
of  the  animal  that  acts  in  the  fibre,  which  therefore  shows 
itself  more  contractile. 

1989.  And  here  we  find  a  fresh  argument  tending  to 
prove  that  we  must  not  attribute  merely  to  changes  in  the 
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organization  of  the  fibre  the  various  degrees  of  irritability 
and  mobility  which  it  shows,  but  rather  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  active  animal  principle  itself,  which  is 
modified  independently  of  the  fibre,  and  then  moves  and 
modifies  the  fibre  itself,  which  is  passive  with  respect  to  it. 
How  powerful,  in  fact,  is  the  instinct  of  imitation  even  in 
animals?  This  must  certainly  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
materiality  or  the  organic  conditions  of  the  fibre,  but  to  the 
sensitive  principle ;  and  if,  employing  another  form  of  ex- 
pression, we  choose  to  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  the 
dynamic  conditions  of  the  fibre,  this  may  be  allowed,  pro- 
vided that  the  dynamic  conditions  are  not  made  to  depend 
on  the  organization  alonCy  but,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  force 
(Ji/va/xiy)  residing  in  the  animal  principle.  So  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that,  when  an  animal  acts  by  imitation,  habit, 
imagination,  or  in  any  of  the  different  modes  arising  from 
its  sensitivity  and  i?nitalive  force^  these  actions  are  due 
solely  to  its  organization,  that  this  organization  itself  is 
purely  passive,  and  therefore  itself  depends  upon,  and  is 
modified  by,  those  different  kinds  of  action  performed  by 
the  animal. 

1990.  All  this,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  preclude  us 
from  admitting  that  the  altered  organization  of  the  fibre 
has  its  share  in  the  phenomena  of  the  healthy  or  diseased 
body,  so  long  as  we  do  not  take  this  alteration  as  the  active 
cause  of  them,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  them  by 
it  alone. 

In  truth,  animal  life  results  from  various  reciprocal  inter- 
actions between  the  soul  and  the  body.*  Consequently,  every 
action  of  the  vital  principle  must  have  an  influence  on  the 
state  of  the  body,  and  every  alteration  in  the  body  must 
cause  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  vital 
principle.  If,  therefore,  the  organization  of  the  body  is 
changed,  the  vital  principle  also  and  its  activity  are  modi- 
fied. But,  contrariwise,  if  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle 
undergoes  any  change,  if  this  activity  acts  in  a  way  that  is 
corresponded  to  by  internal  movements  in  the  tissues  of 

♦  Anthropology^  380-388. 
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the  body,  the  inner  organization  of  these  must  receive  some 
modification  from  it.  This  shows  that  the  organic  con- 
dition of  the  fibres  is  a  great  deal,  but  not  all.  The  fact 
that  it  is  organized  in  one  way  rather  than  another  must 
render  it  more  or  less  impressionable,  give  it  a  greater  or 
less  passivity ;  but  this  mobility  would  be  of  no  use  to  it  if 
the  motor  principle,  the  cause  of  motion,  did  not  act  on  it. 
Its  excitability,  therefore,  is  a  passive  relation  toward  the 
motor  principle,  nothing  more.  Now,  just  as  the  passive 
mobility  may  vary  in  the  fibre,  so  likewise  the  active  motor 
principle  is  subject  to  change  in  its  active  relation ;  its 
grades  of  activity  diminish  or  increase,  its  acts  become 
easy  or  difficult,  &c.,  &c.  The  phenomenon,  therefore,  of 
greater  impressionability  or  excitability  in  the  fibre  de- 
pends on  two  causes,  and  not  one  only,  that  is,  it  depends 
upon  its  increased  passive  mobility  inherent  in  the  organi- 
zation, and  on  the  increased  active  mobility  of  the  animal 
principle. 

1 99 1.  We  shall  also  see  how  large  a  part  the  organiza- 
tion plays  in  the  explanation  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical phenomena  (although  the  degree  of  excitability 
apparent  in  the  human  body  must  not  be  attributed  to  it 
alone),  if  we  consider  that  the  fu7ida7ncntal  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  organization,  and 
that  on  this  depends  in  great  part  the  fundajnejital  feeling 
of  excitation.  Moreover,  the  sensual  instinct  produces  a 
quantity  of  minute  movements,  which  certainly  must  pro- 
duce some  changes  in  the  texture  and  organic  condition  of 
the  body.  These  minute  movements  are  performed  by 
means  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 

1992.  Hence  Tommasini  showed  good  sense  when  ho 
wrote :  "  Perhaps  a  really  inflamed  part  of  the  body,  how- 
ever well  cured,  never  returns  perfectly  to  its  original  and 
natural  mode  of  being.''*  Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be  an  un- 
doubted fact  that,  after  any  diseased  alteration,  the  human 
body  never  returns  to  an  organic  state  identical  with  that 
in  which  it  was  before,  since  the  infinite  internal  move- 

♦  DeW  Infiammazione^  &c.,  sec.  5. 
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ments,  and  the  molecules  acquired  and  lost,  can  never,  in 
our  opinion,  be  so  perfectly  balanced  as  to  restore  the  body 
everjnvhere  and  in  every  respect  to  the  composition  and 
organization  which  it  previously  had.  Furthermore,  we 
believe  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  are  not  two  succes- 
sive moments  in  life  in  which  the  composition  and  texture 
of  the  parts  is  everywhere  and  in  every  respect  the  same. 
But  the  systematic  error  of  our  great  physician  lies  in  his 
maintaining  that  the  excitability  of  the  parts  and  their 
readiness  to  respond  to  stimuli  depends  solely  on  the 
organic  condition  of  the  fibre,  and  that  from  the  amount  of 
the  stimuli  we  can  infer  the  degree  of  change  in  it.  The 
importance  of  this  question  induces  us  to  try  to  throw  more 
light  on  it,  by  specifying  the  different  conditions  which  the 
state  of  the  animal  body  may  undergo  from  the  alternate 
action  of  the  two  instincts,  and  this  we  shall  do  in  the 
following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

a\PPLICATION  OF  THE  ABOVE  THEORY  TO  THE  EXPLANA- 
TION OF  THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  ZOETIC  CIRCLE  OR 
COURSE. 

ARTICLE    L 

•  Varidits  of  the  Zoetic   Course. 

1993.  From  what  has  been  said  we  gather: 

i'""'  That  from  the  first  instant  in  which  man  is  posited 
to  the  instant  when  he  dies  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  alternate  actions  between  the  vital  instinct  and 
the  sensual  instinct,  a  series  which  we  shall  henceforward 
call  the  zoetic  course ; 

i"  That  the  laws  of  the  action  of  both  these  instincts 
are  always  the  same,  and  can  never  essentially  change  ; 

3^  That  to  the  alternate  actions  of  the  two  instincts  are 
equally  due  the  states  of  health  and  disease,  as  well  as  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  animal ; 

4°  That  the  state  of  disease,  and  diseased  processes  are 
only  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  alternate  actions  of  which 
we  speak,  and  do  not  interrupt,  but  continue  this  course, 
so  that  diseased  and  physiological  phenomena  do  not 
essentially  differ. 

1994.  From  this  it  follows  that,  although  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  instincts  incessantly  act  are  im- 
mutable and  necessary,  yet  the  alternating  course  of  sen- 
sions  and  movements  resulting  from  them  is  so  diversified 
that  it  has  a  particular  type  in  each  particular  species  of 
animal ;  and  even  in  the  same  species  it  seems  impossible 
to  believe  that  there  occur  two  individuals  in  which  the 
course  is  exactly  similar,  or  even  that  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual it  continues  uniform  in  the  various  instants  of  life. 
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The  varieties  in  the  zoetic  course  in  men  must,  therefore, 
be  much  greater  than  the  varieties  in  their  physiognomies, 
because,  this  course  being  as  a  chain  of  innumerable  links 
of  reciprocal  actions,  the  smallest  change  in  one  link  of  it 
is  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  course,  to  open  a  new  way 
by  which  it  may  diverge  from  its  first  direction.  For 
brevity's  sake,  we  shall  call  any  couple  of  actions,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  vital,  the  other  to  the  sensual  instinct,  a 
link  171  the  zoctic  chain. 

ARTICLE   II. 

HaiX)  the  First   Steps  of  the    Vitat  Instinct  vary   in  the  production 
of  the  Fundamental  Feeling  of  Continuity. 

1995.  But  if  the  laws  of  the  two  instincts  are  immut- 
able, how  is  it  that  the  zoetic  course  takes  so  many  different 
directions,  as  to  vary  in  every  man  and  in  every  animal  ? 

We  have  already  seen  the  reason.  If  we  wish  to  go 
back  to  the  first  causes  which  start  the  zoetic  course  in 
one  manner  rather  than  another,  or,  after  it  is  started, 
make  it  diverge  from  its  original  direction,  we  must  refer 
to  causes  extraneous  to  the  animal,  the  chief  of  which  is 
matter. 

Matter  sometimes  obediently  furnishes  the  vital  instinct 
with  its  term  ;  sometimes  it  battles  with  it  and  forces  it  to 
a  painful  struggle ;  sometimes  it  flatters  it  with  an  oppor- 
tune stimulus,  exciting  it  to  a  pleasant  feeling,  and  some- 
times it  slips  away  from  it,  overcoming  its  power  of  reten- 
tion and  withdrawing  itself  from  its  action.  All  these 
different- actions  and  attitudes  assumed  by  matter  toward 
the  vital  instinct  oblige  it  to  produce  different  feelings, 
which  determine  different  zoetic  courses. 

1996.  But  we  have  said  that  brute  matter  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  which  gives  the  zoetic  course  one  direction 
rather  than  another,  not  that  it  is  the  only  one.  We  used 
this  reserve,  because  another  cause  external  to  the  concept 
of  the  animal,  but  influencing  the  zoetic  course,  is  intelli- 
gence, which  in  man  is  intimately  associated  with  animality. 
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If,  therefore,  we  consider  animality  in  man,  we  find  that 
the  zoetic  course  receives  impulses  giving  it  one  direction 
rather  than  another,  or  which  make  it  diverge  from  its 
original  direction,  from  two  causes ;  from  an  inferior  agent, 
which  is  matter,  and  from  an  agent  superior  to  animalitjv 
which  is  intelligence. 

1997.  Matter^  then,  and  tntelligctice  are  the  two  causes, 
which  in  the  human  animality  determine  the  direction  of 
the  zoetic  course  in  such  a  way  that,  when  this  course  is 
determined  by  them  (and  supposing  they  do  not  cause  any 
other  irritation),  it  fatally  follows  the  way  prescribed  to  it 
by  the  laws  of  the  two  instincts  without  diverging  either  ta 
right  or  to  left.  But  if  one  of  the  two  causes  mentioned 
happens  again  to  influence  animality,  this  course  is 
obliged  to  change  direction,  and  follow  the  new  way  with 
equal  certainty  and  necessity. 

1998.  We  must,  nevertheless,  obser\e  that  as  matter 
determines  the  zoetic  course  and  makes  it  diverge  by  act- 
ing upon  the  vital  instuict  in  so  far  as  it  is  passive  toward 
matter,  so  intelligence  determines  it  and  makes  it  diverge 
by  acting  on  the  sa7ne  instinct  in  so  far  as  it  is  active  to- 
ward the  same  matter.  Indeed,  if  a  piece  of  bad  news 
causes  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  depression,  to  what  is 
this  phenomenon  due  but  to  the  fact  that  the  intellective 
soul,  being  pained  by  the  fatal  news,  withdraws  the  forces 
of  the  vital  instinct  and,  partly,  also  of  the  sensual  in- 
stinct, thus  making  the  blood  run  slower  and  causing  other 
symptoms  of  weakness  and  collapse  ?  Hence  the  degree 
of  the  activity  of  the  vital  instinct  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  direct  action  of  the  intelligent  soul,  and 
so  the  zoetic  course  is  changed. 

ARTICLE  III. 
How   the   First  Steps  of  the   Sensual  Instinct  vary. 

1999.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  consider  the 
first  steps  of  the  sensual  instinct  and  inquire  how  they  are 
determined,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  already  said. 
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that  what  determines  them  are  the  first  feelingSy  which  are 
effects  of  the  vital  instinct.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  the 
kinds,  forms  and  grades  of  the  first  feelings  produced  by 
the  vital  instinct,  there  is  an  equal  number  of  kinds,  forms, 
grades  among  the  first  movements  caused  in  the  animal 
body  by  the  sensual  instinct.  The  whole  zoetic  course, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  first  feelings^  and  these  de- 
pend upon  the  two  causes  referred  to,  matter  and  intelli- 
gence. 

2000.  Let  us  enumerate  the  pri?nitive  feelings^  accord- 
ing to  their  types  or  full  species,t  and  let  us  see  to  what 
special  causes  each  is  due,  and  how  it  initiates  a  different 
zoetic  course. 

The  fundamental  feeling  has  for  its  terms  continuous 
matter  and  motion :  let  us  speak  of  it  in  so  far  as  it  has  for 
its  term  continuous  matter. 

To  the  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity  there  must  be 
given  a  matter  with  certain  dispositions  preceding  the 
action  of  the  vital  instinct. 

But  since  so  general  a  proposition  cannot  be  proved, 
there  being  no  3uch  thing  as  isolated  matter  or  an  isolated 
vital  instincty  we  must  suppose,  first  of  all,  an  animated 
germ,  having  some  kind  of  matter  suitable  to  the  anima- 
ting action  of  the  vital  instinct,  with  an  organization, 
called  the  primitive  type  of  the  animal,  offering  opportuni- 
ties for  a  higher  development  by  means  of  incessant  move- 
ments caused  by  the  sensual  instinct. 

2001.  This  being  premised, 

I.  The  animal  cannot  preserve  its  life  unless  it  receives 
as  its  nourishment  a  matter  having  certain  dispositions 
preceding  the  action  of  the  animal  instinct. 

This  proposition  will  be  evident  to  all  those  who  reflect 
that  not  all  material  substances  are  fit  to  act  as  nourish- 
ment to  the  animal. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  molecules  of  oxygen  and 
molecules  of  azote  should  be  continually  substituted  for 

♦  By  primitive  feelings,  I  mean  those  belonging  to  the  first  link  of  the  zoetic 
chain.  f  New  Essay,  Sec,  Vol.  II,  509/1. 
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those  which  the  animal  continually  loses.  Magendie, 
having  fed  some  dogs  upon  substances  containing  no 
azote,  like  sugar,  oil,  water,  &c.,  found  that  they  died  in 
a  short  time  of  atrophy. 

li  oxygen  did  not  nourish  the  blood,  the  animal  would 
die  of  asphyxia.  Usually,  moreover,  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  oxygen  should  be  received  through  the  lungs  by  re- 
spiration, it  nourishes  and  supports  the  animal  by  in- 
sinuating itself  likewise  through  the  skin.  Magendie, 
again,  having  covered  the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  some 
rabbits  and  other  animals  all  but  the  faces  with  a  viscous 
coating  consisting  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum,  gela- 
tine and  turpentine,  so  that  the  skin  could  no  longer  absorb 
the  atmospheric  gases,  though  the  animals  breathed  freely, 
they  died  in  a  few  hours  of  asphyxia.*  Magendie,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  also  shown  by  experiment  that  the  epi- 
dermis and,  in  general,  all  membranes  are  permeable  by 
gases.t 

2002.  II.  In  order  that  the  vital  instinct  may  be  able  to 
invade  any  piece  of  matter,  this  must  not  only  have  a  cer 
tain  quality,  depending  probably  upon  its  form  and  com- 
position, but  also  be  placed  in  continuity  with  the  animated 

♦  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  when  the  the  human  body  whUe  they  continued 

autopsy  was  made,  the  vessels  of  the  in  others,  the  blood  would  flow  to  these, 

surface  of  the  body  were  found  entirely  leaving  the  first  empty.     So  true  is  it 

empty  and  all  the  blood  concentrated  that  even  the  circulation  depends  upon 

toward  the  heart  and  lungs.  This  seems  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle  or  the 

to  show  that  the  vital  movements  of  soul. 

the  vessels  were  prevented  at  their  ex-  f  That  a  bladder  full  of  venous  blood 

tremities,  whether  from  want  of  the  ex-  suspended  in  the  air  allows  oxygen  to 

temal  stimulus  due  to  contact  of  the  pass  through,   is  shown    by    the    red 

skin  with  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  colour  which   the  blood  very  shortly 

mechanical  impediment  caused  by  the  assumes.    If  camphor  and  ether  are  put 

viscous  coating,  which  may  have  been  into  a  clyster,  the  person  who  takes  it 

too  strong  to  be  overcome  oy  the  forces  soon  exhales  in  his  breath  the  odour  of 

of  the  animal  instinct.      Accordingly,  these  substances.    This  phenomenon  is 

this  fact  seems  to  confirm  the  theory  of  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  odorous 

modem  physiologists,  that  the  circula-  particles  by  the  venous  network  of  the 

tion  of  tnc  blood  is  due,  in  great  part,  rectum.    In  this  way  they  enter  into 

to  the  tonic  movements  of  the  vessels,  the  blood,  are  carried  to  the  lungs,  and 

and  also  to  show  that  where  these  tonic  thence  are  exhaled  through  the  walls  of 

movements  are  greater  there  must  be  the  capillaries.    Thus  the  molecules  of 

excited  a  greater  flow  of  blood,  and  these  liquors  entering  by  one   of  the 

where  they  are  less,  a  less  flow :  and  it  walls  of  the  membranes  pass  out  by  the 

is  highly  probable  that  if  such  move-  other,  showing  that  the  membranes  arc 

ments  ceased  altogether  in  one  part  of  permeable  in  both  their  surfaces. 
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body.  Although  experience  neither  does  nor  can  show  the 
necessity  of  this  continuity,  yet  it  may,  I  think,  be  shown 
by  reasoning. 

2003.  Ill*  This  suitable  matter  must,  further,  be  elabo- 
rated by  the  vital  instinct  through  the  living  body,  that  is, 
it  must  be  divided  into  minute  parts,  recompounded,  purged, 
classified,  distributed. 

2004.  IV.  It  must  receive  from  the  soul  that  last  quality 
which  renders  it  active  upon  the  soul  itself,  and  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken.* 

2005.  Given  these  conditions,  we  can  conceive  the  funda- 
mental feeling  as  brought  into  being  and  as  preserving  it- 
self. By  means  of  the  first  three  the  organization  is  formed, 
and  by  means  of  the  fourth  it  is  endowed  with  that  last  act 
which  is  called  extra-subjective  life,  and  which,  in  its  turn, 
renders  the  body  active  toward  the  soul,  as  it  must  be  in 
order  to  account  for  the  passivity  which  appears  in  feeling. 
And  all  these  conditions  are  met  with  in  the  animate  germ, 
in  which  the  animal  begins.  They  may  be  reduced  to 
three,  and  set  down  as  (i)  suitable  matter,  (2)  continuity, 
(3)  animalization.t 

2006.  This  last  condition,  this  last  act  which  makes  the 
extra-subjective  life  of  the  body,  given  the  organization, 
depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  sensitive  soul.  And  as 
this  activity  may  be  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  in- 
tellective principle,  the  production  of  life  and  consequent 
feeling  is  modified  at  every  moment,  so  that  the  vital 
eflfect  and  the  production  of  the  fundamental  feeling  may 
be  prevented,  and  then  there  shortly  follow  disorganization 
and  death.  NichoUs  tells  us  of  an  English  lady  of  his 
time,  who,  being  caught  in  adultery,  suffered  such  shame 
and  grief  that  she  fell  into  a  fever  which  brought  her  to 
the  point  of  death.  Having  obtained  from  her  enraged 
husband  promise  of  pardon,  and  having  returned  to  the 

♦  Anthropology y  380-384.  mation,  or  whether  it  acquires  some  of 

t  We  reduce  Uiem  to  tnree,  because  them  from  the  action  of  an  external 

we  wish  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  cause,  say  from  chemical  actions  an<i 

original  matter  receives  all  the  con-  reactions,  or  from  the  Divine  framer  of 

ditions  that  render  it  suitable  for  ani-  the  first  human  body. 
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hope  of  pleasing  him,  she  recovered  from  that  extreme 
danger.  But  on  seeing  her  cured,  the  relatives  of  the 
husband  persuaded  him  that  his  faithless  wife  had  feigned 
her  sickness  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  from  him ;  where- 
upon he  left  for  the  country,  and  thence  sent  a  message  to 
his  wife,  saying  that  he  had  done  enough  in  preserving  her 
life,  and  that  he  now  meant  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  The  un- 
happy woman,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  could  give  no 
other  reply  except  that  she  was  already  dying,  and  in- 
deed, her  pulse  gradually  diminished,  followed  by  an  op- 
pression in  the  chest,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  breathed  her 
last.  *  What  fact  (and  there  are  thousands  of  similar  ones) 
could  better  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  intellective 
principle  influences  the  activity  of  the  animal  principle, 
increasing  it,  diminishing  it,  binding  it  and  loosing  it  ? 

The  fuftdarnental  feeling  of  continuity^  therefore,  varies 
in  man,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  condition  in 
which  his  intellective  principle  happens  to  be. 

2007.  In  the  second  place,  it  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  continuity  existing  between  the  living  mole- 
cules. 

It  seems  probable  that  life  does  not  demand,  as  its  con- 
dition, a  continuity  so  determinate  as  not  to  admit  any  sort 
of  modification.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  in 
the  continuity  of  the  molecules  there  are  two  limits  within 
which  life  is  preserved  in  perfect  condition — I  mean  the 
mere  life  of  continuity,  which  seems  to  dem.and  continuity 
and  nothing  more.  The  greater  or  less  continuity  depends 
upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  molecules  which  leave  in- 
terstices more  or  less  numerous  and  more  or  less  wide  be- 
tween them. 

2008.  Now  it  seems  that  the  more  compact  the  compound 
is,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  points  in  which  the  par- 
ticles osculate,  the  more  firm  and  strong  must  the  life  of 
continuity  be;  but  the  too  close  adherence  of  the  mole- 
cules prevents  their  movement  and  so  must  diminish  the 
life  of  excitation. 

♦  NichoUs,  De  Anima  Medica,  pp.  15,  16. 
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2009.  Now,  the  feeling  of  excitation  is  very  much  more 
than  the  feeling  of  continuity.  The  animal  instinct,  there- 
fore, tends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  accumulate  feeling  by 
crowding  the  molecules  together,  and  placing  them  in 
such  attitudes  that  they  touch  each  other  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  surfaces ;  on  the  other,  it  tends  to  aid 
their  reciprocal  and  organic  movement,  and  hence  to  round 
them  and  keep  them  apart  from  each  other  in  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  points,  without  making  them  lose  con- 
tinuity. This  is  a  real  problem  of  maxima  and  minima 
which  the  animal  principle  solves  in  practice. 

2010.  The  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity,  therefore, 
varies  also  according  to  the  greater  or  less  continuity  of 
the  molecules  of  which  the  animal  is  composed. 

It  varies  likewise  according  to  the  absolute  quantity  of 
the  matter  which  forms  its  term,  and  according  to  this 
quantity  it  is  more  or  less  extended. 

201 1.  If  a  living  body  loses  a  certain  number  of  mole- 
cules, this  loss  is  wont  to  have  two  effects  :  (i)  it  diminishes 
the  extent  of  the  ftindamental  feeling  of  continuity ;  (2)  it 
more  or  less  modifies  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excita- 
tion. 

The  first  effect  is  the  loss  of  a  certain  part  of  the  feeling 
of  continuity.  We  must  observe  the  difference  between 
this  loss  and  the  modification  which  the  feeling  of  excita- 
tion undergoes.  The  latter  implies  that  molecules  change 
their  places  without  losing  their  continuity.  When  this 
change  of  place  diffuses  itself  in  a  given  organ  beginning 
with  the  physical  centre  of  the  animal,  in  accordance  with 
certain  laws,  there  arise  special  sensions,  and  the  faculty 
of  these  may  be  called  special  sensitivity  or  special  excitation. 
Such  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  two  orders  of  ner\'es.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body,  being  incapable  of  those  large  and 
special  excitatory  movements,  have  only  the  fundamental 
sensitivity  of  continuity,  which  is  modified  without  rousing 
our  attention,  by  densification,  by  rarefaction,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  molecules,  by  the  rejection  of  old  ones,  &c.> 
&c.     In  this  sense  all  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  said  to 
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sensitive ;  but  they  are  not  all  sensitive  as  the  nerves 
are,  whose  sensitivity  is  excitable  and  special.* 

2012.  Finally,  the  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity 
varies  according  as  its  matter  is  more  or  less  predisposed 
to  receive  the  action  of  the  vital  instinct  and,  along  with 
that  action,  life.  To  describe  and  enumerate  these  pre- 
dispositions is  a  task  far  beyond  my  limited  knowledge. 
I  can  only  in  part  tell  even  the  true  causes  which  impart  to 
matter  the  predispositions  necessary  for  life.  So  much, 
ho%vever,  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  matter 
added  to  a  living  body  must,  before  it  can  be  animated 
with  the  life  of  that  body,  have  certain  qualities  or  forms, 
on  account  of  which  such  names  are  given  to  it  as  azote, 
oxygen,  &c.  It  appears  further  that  this  matter  must  be 
elaborated  by  the  living  body  which  it  approaches,  an 
elaboration  which  w^ill  be  more  or  less  perfect  according  as 
the  living  machine  which  elaborates  it,  and  the  principle 
which  moves  all  that  machine,  are  more  or  less  perfect. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  causes  that  impart  to  matter  the 
predispositions  preparatory"  to  life,  it  is  certain  that  even  in 

t  these  predispositions  there  are  degrees,  limits  of  greater  or 
less  predisposition,  within  which  life  takes  place. 
2013.  The  question  whether  the  predispositions  ot 
matter  may  vary  without  any  detriment  to  the  perfection 
y  Itfet  so  that  ev^en  in  that  perfection  there  may  be  degrees, 
or  different  equivalent  forms,  is  one  that  is  very  much  more 
difficult  to  settle  experimentally^ 
By  perfection  of  life  I  mean  that  complete  triumph  of 
the  vital  instinct  over  matter,  w^hich  leaves  no  struggle 
between  the  two  elements,  but  enables  the  one  to  rest  in 
the  other  with  an  absolute  act  of  domination.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  vital  instinct 
may  completely  invade  matter,  or  that  it  invades  it  with 
greater  or  less  force.     The  fact  that  the  intellective  prin- 

•  Iq  some  of  my  pfi!\'ioiis  works  1  j/Z/n/j' one  may  mean  l lie  sensitiviLy  of 

Itavf  exprc^isicil  fjrave  doubts  as  to  the  mere  continuity  actompanied  by  no  ex- 

existence  of  that  sensitivity  which  some  citation  for  want  of  proper  orfpins  1 

phyMologists   call   latent  (AVw  Exsii}\  allow  that  wc  may  admit  ^ucli  a  &enM- 

6*)6 /13  ;  Atifhrohohgy,  377*579).     But  tivity  in  tliiiS  sense. 
now,  when  I  reflect  "that  hv  /ttUni  sen- 
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ciple  has  an  influence  upon  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  forces  of  the  animal  principle  shows  that  the  power  of 
the  latter  varies  in  degree.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  according-  to  the  disposition  of  matter,  the  vital  in- 
stinct should  not  produce  in  it  different  effects,  imparting 
the  life  of  continuity  to  one  part,  the  life  of  excitation  to 
another,  and  so  on. 

But  the  determination   of  these  various  effects,  these 
various  degrees,  is  a  task  that  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 


ARTICLE   IV, 

X^iridif'si  of  ihc  First  Motion  xehich  the  Hcnsnal  lustinct  receives  in 
rirtue  of  the  rarims  con  J  it  ions  of  the  Fundamental  Feeling  if 
Continuity. 

CO  14.  Now,  every  variety  of  the  fundamcnitil feeling  of 
continuiiy  is  an  element  of  variation  for  the  sensual  in- 
stinct, which  receives  from  it  a  diflFerent  attitude.  But 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  attitude  r 

2015.  The  sensual  instinct  tends,  in  the  first  place,  toj 
maintain  feeling.  At  the  same  time,  this  effect,  in  so  far 
as  it  opposes  itself  to  the  forces  which  try  to  destroy  or 
diminish  it,  may  be  attributed  also  to  the  vital  instinct. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  point  in  which  the  two  instincts  agree; 
for  if  the  vital  instinct  is  what  produces  feeling,  it  must 
also  be  what  preserves  it,  because  presentation  is  a  con- 
tinuing to  produce.  With  the  same  act  whereby  it  is  pro- 
iluced  it  is  preser\*ed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sensual 
instinct  is  what  acts  in  consequence  of  a  feeling,  in  order 
to  continue  it  and  increase  it,  this  activity'  which  tries  to 
continue  and  increase  feeling  must,  first  of  all,  tend  to  pre- 
serve it-  The  truth  is,  that  the  two  instincts  are  but  one 
and  the  same  activit)%  and  we  include  them  both  under  the 
denomination  of  animal  instinct.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
effects  are  divided  into  two  classes,  we  give  the  same 
activity  one  or  the  other  of  two  names,  according  as  we 
consider  it  as  the  cause  of  one  class  of  effects  or  of  the 
other.    These  classes  arc  distinguished  by  this,  that  th*/ 
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effects  belonging  to  the  second  follow  those  belonging  to 
the  first,  so  that  the  activity  itself  does  not  produce  these 
in  its  first  moment,  but  in  its  second ;  not  when  it  begins 
to  act,  but  when  it  continues  the  action ;  it  is  the  same 
activity,  but  raised  to  a  second  degree  of  development. 
And  since  the  second  effects  can  begin  only  where  the  first 
leave  off,  there  is  a  common  point  between  the  two  actions, 
the  point  at  which  the  first  ceases  and  the  second  begins. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  preser\'ation  of  a  feeling  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  classes  of  effects,  because  the  duration 
of  a  feeling  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  the  concept  o{  pro- 
Huctkmy  on  the  other,  that  of  continuation.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  effect  due  to  both  instincts,  which  at  bottom  are  one 
activity. 

2016.  If,  then,  we  consider  the  preservation  of  a  feeling 
as  the  effect  of  the  sensual  instinct,  it  will  vary,  (i)  \nfora\ 
according  as  the  efficacy  of  the  vita!  instinct  is  greater  or 
less;  {2]  in  extension^  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter; 
(3)  in  canstskncy^  according  to  the  continuity  or  density  ot 
this  matter;  and  (4)  in  rharacter  ^xnd  quality,  according  as 
the  matter  is  organized  in  one  way  or  in  another,  and 
according  as  its  qualities  preparatory^  to  life  have  greater 
or  less  perfection. 

2017.  Finally,  if  we  suppose  that  some  particles  not 
altogether  devoid  of  the  predispositions  necessary  to  life 
are  in  conflict  with  the  vital  instinct  and  produce  the  state 
of  pain  or  discomfort  a  state  which  also  v-aries  according 
to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  unsuitableness  of  these  par- 
ticles, their  qualities,  their  collocation,  &:c,),  the  varieties  of 
the  forces  of  the  vital  instinct  impress  a  diiferent  stamp  on 
the  activity  of  the  sensual  instinct, 

2018.  In  general  we  must  observe  that  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  continuity  is  not  calculated  to  move  the  sensual 
instinct  to  its  act,  but  merely  to  place  it  in  one  attitude 
rather  than  another,  to  constitute  and  determine  it  as  a 
power.  Indeed,  in  order  to  move  the  sensual  instinct  to 
action  there  are  always  required  excited  feelings,  which 
are  of  their  nature  transient.     We  must,  therefore,  speak 
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of  the  feelingf  of  excitation,  in  order  to  explain  how  the 
Ben5ual  instinct  is  aroused  to  its  acts. 


ARTICLE   V. 

Varitties  of  the  M*>iions  rcatvai  by  the  Sauital  Jmtinci  in  vtrfi 
cf  iht   ViirietHS   ihat   come   viihm  the  Fumitiffuntal   Ftding 
KxcUaiion. 

SECTION  /. 

Multiplicity  of  the    Variabic   Eh'mmts   in  the  Fundamtniat  Fttling 

of  Exiitatim. 

2019.  Let  us  begin  by  supposing  a  group  of  living 
particles  in  contact  with  each  other. 

As  soon  as  any  stimulus  drives  those  particles  from  their 
original  position,  without  thereby  destroying  their  con- 
tinuity, we  say  that  the  feeling  in  that  group  is  modified 
and  excited  and  sensions  spring  up. 

2020.  These  sensions  admit  of  infinite  varieties.  Rapidity^^ 
frequency  of  motion,  number  of  particles,  reciprocal  pres-JH 
sure,  force  due  to  the  greater  or  less  concentration  of  the 
vital  principle,*  ^x.,  are  so  many  variable  elements,  which 
must  change  the  character,  degree  and  number  of  the  sen- 
sions, and  it  belongs  to  the  progress  of  science  to  determine^ 
as  far  as  possible,  all  these  sensible  differences  of  which  a 
living  being  is  susceptible. 

2021.  But,  by  the  ^ii.ipress\on  fundamcnfal  f^difig  of 
excitation^  we  do  not  mean  any  or  ever>^  complex  of  feel- 
ings, but  only  that  complex  of  excitations  and  sensions, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  its  harmony,  is  unified  in 
an  individual  feeling  preser\ang  the  same  tj^e,  which  typeH 
is  the  foundation  of  the  species  of  the  animal  itself  ^1 

2012.  From  this  we  see  that  even  in  the  fundamental 


•  Although  the  fcnlicnt  principle  is 
simrilc,  uill,  ina^miuch  as  it  ccintain!^ 
wiliin  it  the  whole  sensible  body  (the 
cxtcntlcd,  a^  we  have  said,  \%  in  the 
*tm[»lc),  it*  acti^'ity  displays  tt*clf  to  a 
KTCAtcr  C3Lleni  in  liiat  part  where  the 
fuml^unentAl  feeling  of  life  i%  greater. 
The  place  m  wliich  tlilri  feeling  and, 


consequently,  the  sensitive  activity  ai<^| 
strongest,  is* called  the  centre,  aiid  ^ihiiiH 
this  place  is  one  and  not  very  cxtende<I» 
the  sensitive  principle  is  said  to  be  nao*it 
concentrated,  in  relation  not  to  itself. 
but  to  its  action  on  the  sensible  bcHl%. 
In  the  more  perfect  animals  this  phy- 
sical centre  of  activity  is  the  brain. 
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feeling  of  excitation  there  are  implied  natural  stimuli^ 
which  reprnduce  themselves  according  to  an  unvarying 
law,  but  which  admit  of  varieties  in  the  various  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  These  stimuli  are  foreign  to  the  animal, 
which  is  a  substantial  feeling,  and  belong  to  the  sen- 
siferous.  Their  effect  is  extra-subjective  movement,  which 
is  accompanied  hy  sension  or  the  harmonious  complex  of 
continually  reproduced  sensions  which  constitute  the 
fundamental  feeling  of  excitation-  And  it  is  these  sen- 
sions that,  before  all  others,  gi%^e  an  impulse  to  the  sensual 
instinct  and  bring  it  to  its  first  act,  which  consists  in 
seconding  these  sensions  and  thus  helping  the  movements 
which  produce  them  to  continue  and  repeat  themselves,* 


SECTION  IL 
Concept   of  Stimuli. 

202J.  Let  us,  then,  first  of  all  ask  what  concept  we  must 
form  oi  stimuli. 

The  stimulus,  or  stimulating  power,  is  derived  from 
material,  mechanical,  physical,  chemical  and  other  forces ; 
in  a  word,  from  all  the  forces  foreign  to  the  vital  force  of 
the  indi\ddual  animal. 

2024.  They  act  in  opposition  to  this  vital  force,  and 
this  opposition  is  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  living 
solid  when  material  or  any  other  foreign  force  is  applied 
to  it  so  as  to  produce  any  movement  within  it. 

Ever}^  movement  produced  within  a  living  solid  may  be 
considered  as  the  effect  of  a  stimulus. 

2025,  In  man  the  stimuli  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
(1)  the  intellectual  forces,  in  so  far  as  they  influence  the 
vital  force ;  (2)  material  forces. 

2026*  Let  us  consider  only  the  varieties  of  material 
stimuli.  These  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  divided  into 
two  classes. 


•  The  sensions  which  do  not  go  to 
fonn  part  of  Ihc  harmonious  whole  arc 
not  feelings  bclonginu  to  the  individual^ 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  when,  by 


the  binding  of  a  ncne,  the  movement 
produced  by  a  stimulus  is  prevented 
from  rcachinfj  the  brain,  the  animal 
does  not  feel  ihecorrcspoudin^j  Ben^ion* 
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V  Material  substances  composing  the  living^  body; 

2^'  Material  substances  not  composing  the  living  body, 

202 7^  The  material  substances  composing  the  living 
body  are  divided  into  fluids  and  solids;  the  first  play 
chiefly  the  part  of  stimuli,  the  second  of  things  stimulated, 

2028,  Giovanni  Rasori  does  not  consider  al!  the  fluids 
ejf  the  living  body  to  be  stimuli,  but,  confining  the  stimu- 
lating faculty  especially  to  the  blood,  regards  the  bile,  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  juices  and  the  fatty  principles  which 
penetrate  all  the  viscera  and  even  the  smallest  fibres,  as 
lOiUikr-siimulivit  substances.  But,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  word  sfimulns^  we  cannot  admit  the  existence 
of  material  substances  r^iixWy  connkr-stimulfjuf  \n  a  positive 
sense,  but  only  in  a  negative  sense,  as  substances  capable 
of  hindering  the  application  or  the  action  of  stimuli,  or  of 
destroying  the  motion  produced  by  a  stimulus  by  means  of 
a  contrary  motion,  not  as  substances  capable  of  directly 
lowering  the  vital  force,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  disorgan- 
izing substances. 

20:19,  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  us  better  to  consider 
nothing  as  a  counter-stimulus  except  (i)  what  disorganizes 
the  machine,  [i]  the  sensions  and  affections  which,  by 
means  of  the  sensual  instinct,  directly  diminish  the  force  of 
the  vital  instinct* 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  those  material  substances 
which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  produce  a  retardation 
and  a  diminution  of  the  vital  movements  as  indirect 
counter-stimulants. 

2030.  Xow  if  "  stimulus  is  everything  that  produces  an 
internal  movement  in  a  living  solid/*  the  concept  of  stimulus 
may  always  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  cause  of  motion  within 
a  living  solid,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  stimulating  action 
without  motion. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  that  motion  is  produced  by  material 
causes^  these  may  act  either  chemically,  physically  or 
mechanically. 

The  same  agent  may  act  upon  the  human  machine  in  all 
these  three  ways.     But  it  must  be  obser\'ed  that  the  agent 
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acts  chemically  chiefly  on  the  fluids  of  the  living  body  ;  on 
the  solids,  the  external  agent  acts  to  a  much  greater  extent 
physically  and  mechanically. 

The  air  acts  chemically  on  the  blood ;  physically  with 
its  weight  on  the  whole  body,  mechanically  with  its  im- 
pulse and  movement. 

The  impulse  which  the  red  blood  gives  to  the  brain  and 
to  all  the  nerv*es  is  a  mechanical  mode  of  action  ;  but,  be* 
sides  this,  the  blood  acts  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  called 
merely  chemical,  but  must  be  called  chemico-vital,  in 
animating  and  nourishing  all  the  tissues  ;  because  it  is  its 
chemical  forces  associated  with  the  vital  forces  that  pro- 
duce these  last  effects.* 

203 K  Although  solids  are  not  in  themselves  stimuli, 
but  things  stimulated,  yet  they  produce  stimuli  by  means 
of  the  secretions  of  fluids  and  by  means  of  the  movement 
and  direction  which  they  impart  to  these.  Thus  they  deter- 
mine the  blood  to  flow  to  a  wounded  part»  in  this  way  in- 
creasing the  stimulating  action  in  it, 

Aforeover,  since  it  is  the  solids  that  elaborate  and  secrete 
the  fluids,  the  normal  or  abnormal  action  of  the  solids  alters 
the  nature  of  these  fluids  for  better  or  worse.  If  by  a  spasm 
in  the  solids,  for  example,  the  blood  is  too  much  acceler- 
ated and  heated,  it  becomes  inflamed,  the  fibrine  tends 
to  separate  from  the  serum  and  the  clot,  so  that  when  it  is 
drawn  from  the  veins,  the  buffy-coat  shows  itself.  The  dis- 
position which  the  fibrine  show^s  in  this  case  to  separate 
from  the  other  two  elements  tends  to  disorganization. 
Here  there  is  a  manifest  conflict  with  the  vital  principle, 
which  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  dominion  over  the  material 
forces. 

2032.  Excitation  is  a  condition  of  the  animal,  provided 
It  be  such  that  ft)  it  does  not  tend  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts,  (2)  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  itself. 


*Tbe  evident  fact  tb.it  chcniica! 
Actions,  although  of  a  special  character, 
lake  }»)acc  in  the  \'ital  operations,  adds 
pn>bal»ility  to  the  view  that  the  chemi- 
cal  forces  axe  really  vital  forces,  bound 


up  witli  inor^jiraic  bodies,  and  mo\cd 
by  other  sentienl  principles  fonninjj 
diflctcnt  indindiial«5,  which  arc  after- 
wards merged  in  the  larger  individual. 
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and  (3)  does  not  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  and  individuality 
of  the  animal.  Hence  it  is  a  pleasure,  and  even  a  necessity, 
for  the  animal  to  be  stimulated;  it  is  necessary  that  a 
certain  system  of  stimuli  should  be  continually  applied  to 
the  animal. 

In  the  second  place,  we  see  that  not  every  excitation^ 
but  only  a  certain  kind  of  it  is  congenial ;  not  all  stimuli, 
but  only  certain  ones  are  suitable  to  the  animal. 

2033.  The  unsuitable  stimuli,  consequently,  are: 

i"  Those  that  tend  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
parts; 

2^  Those  that  prevent  the  continuation  of  excitation, 
either  by  impairing  the  organization,  or  by  interfering  with 
the  application  of  opportune  stimuli,  or  by  provoking 
movements  opposed  to  those  provoked  by  opportune 
stimuli ; 

3°  Those  that  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  and  individu- 
ality of  excitation. 

This  confirms  the  truth  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of 
a  stimulus  that  renders  it  pernicious,  but  its  inopportune- 
ness ;  although  it  is  true  that  even  the  quantity,  if  it  goes 
beyond  certain  limits,  renders  it  inopportune. 

2034.  As  the  matter  composing  the  living  bod}^  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  agent  stimulating  the  body 
itself,  whether  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  fluid,  or  as  moved 
from  its  place ;  so  we  may  consider  in  the  light  of  a 
stimulating  agent  every  piece  of  matter  which  is  external 
to  the  human  body,  and  which,  when  applied  to  it  in  any 
manner,  produces  internal  movement  in  its  solids  ;  for  even 
the  matter  external  to  the  human  body  may,  in  virtue  of 
its  chemical  forces,  or  by  its  mechanical  movement,  or  by 
the  special  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  applied,  or  by  any  other  circumstance,  become  a  suitable 
or  an  unsuitable  stimulus. 

2035.  The  inopportuneness  of  the  stimulus,  therefore, 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  stimulating  matter  is 
external  to  the  body,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  produces  upon 
the  body  an  action  out  of  harmony  with  that  of  the  vital 
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forces,  in  other  words,  contrary  to  any  of  the  three  con- 
ditions of  the  animal,  the  continuity  of  the  parts,  perpetual 
excitation,  and  individuality. 

2036.  External  matter  is  either  solid  or  fluid. 

Solid  matter,  when  not  passing"  into  the  fluid  state, 
when  applied  mechanically  to  the  human  body  generally, 
does  no  more  than  produce  movements  in  some  parts 
of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  matter  which  is  fluid*  or  which  be- 
comes such  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  human  body, 
may  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  life.  The  vital  principle 
sometimes  tries  to  invade  it  by  projecting'  its  own  feeling* 
into  it,  and  thus  that  matter  may  become  nutriment  for 
the  body.  But  between  the  condition  of  such  matter  when 
it  is  altogether  external  to  the  body,  and  its  condition 
when  it  is  assimilated  by  it,  there  is  an  intermediate  time 
and  condition,  in  which  the  act  of  nutrition  (this  word 
being  taken  in  its  widest  sense)  is  going  on. 

2037,  Even  nutrition,  therefore,  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  stimuli;  the  matter  which  is  to  pass  into  nutriment, 
when  applied  to  the  living  body,  stimulates  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  stimulus,  the  living  body  appropriates  the 
nutritive  matter,  segregates  it,  distributes  it,  and,  if  it  is 
solid,  grinds  it  and  dissolves  it  into  a  liquid,  so  as  to  feed 
on  it;  and  all  these  movements  are  excitations  pleasant 
to  it. 

But  if  the  matter  is  not  disposed  as  it  ought  to  be,  then 
there  arises  a  conflict  between  its  chemical  and  mechanical 
jrces  and  the  vita!  forces  of  the  animal,  which  are  unable 
ito  invade  and  dominate  it,  and  hence  follow  the  pain,  dis- 
comfort, and,  in  a  word,  the  injurious  effects  which  the 
living  machine  experiences. 

Moreover,  if  the  matter  exerts  on  the  living  body  a 
chemical  force  contrary  and  superior  to  the  vital  force,  so 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  organization  and  attitude  necessary 
for  life,  then  it  destroys  the  animal  by  depriving  it  of  its 
matter.  This  is  the  effect  of  poisons  and  powerful  dis- 
solvents like  fire,  &c* 
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J'an't'/ns  of  Movement  recched  hv  the  St  usual  Instinct  from  the  Stu- 
si'ons  which  rarions/y  constitute  the  Fundanuntat  Feeting  of 
Excitation, 

2038.  Whenever  a  stimulus,  applied  to  a  gfroup  of  liWng- 
molecules  so  as  to  change  their  relative  positions  without 
driving  them  heyond  the  sphere  of  continuity,  excites 
sensions,  the  sensual  instinct  begins  to  act  with  an  effect 
proper  to  itself  and  no  longer  common  to  it  with  the  vital 
instinct.  Then  the  action  of  the  sensual  instinct,  being 
intent  upon  aiding  the  production  of  the  pleasant  sension, 
necessarily  seconds  the  movements  which  have  been  started 
by  the  force  of  the  external  stimulus  and  which  increase 
the  degree  of  its  pleasure.  It  seconds  them  and  carries 
them  far  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  force  of  the 
stimulus  would  by  itself  carrv^  them,  and  continues  them 
spontaneously  even  after  the  stimulus  has  ceased. 

2039.  Indeed,  if  this  action  met  with  no  opposition,  if 
contrary  forces  did  not  weary  it  and  continually  diminish 
the  quantity  of  the  motion,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  movement,  once  begun,  would  ever  cease ;  so  that 
we  may  fairly  say  that  the  sftnuni  institute  considered  in 
itself,  as  contradistinguished  from  all  the  brute  forces,  is  a 
cause  of  perpetual  motion . 

2040.  If,  therefore,  the  motion  of  the  sensual  instinct 
ceases,  the  causes  of  this  are  the  obstacles  which  it  meets 
chiefly  in  the  inertia  and  the  attritions  of  matter,  or  also  J 
in  the  opposite  tendency  of  the  instinct  to  preserve  the 
feeling  of  continuity  and  cohesion. 

Hence,  in  order  that  the  original  and  natural  move« 
ment  may  be  continued,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stimuli 
should  be  reproduced;  and  nature  makes  this  possible, 
partly  b^*  keeping  new  external  stimuli  always  in  readi- 
ness, partly  by  the  marvellously  ingenious  organization  of 
the  living  body,  which  causes  the  living  parts  themselves, 
which  are  moved  by  the  sensual  instinct  in  order  to  pro- 
long and  increase  sension  and  excitation,  to  become  them- 
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selves  stimulants  with  their  motion,  or  generators^  movers 
and  directors  of  stimulating  fluids,  thus  producing  new 
sensions  which  again  renew  the  activity  of  the  sensual  in- 
stinct, enfeebled  by  the  difficulties  which  it  has  encountered. 

204 1-  The  living  parts  of  the  body  become  stimuli  of 
other  living  parts,  because  life  does  not  deprive  them  of 
sensiferous  force. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the  motions 
produced  by  the  sensual  instinct,  and,  through  them,  to 
secure  the  reproduction  of  stimuli  and  consequent  sensions, 
the  greatest  regularity  and  proportion  must  be  maintained 
between  the  sensions  of  the  first  link  of  the  zoetic  chain 
and  those  of  the  second  and  following  ones,  and  so  also 
between  the  movements  of  the  first  link  and  those  that 
come  afterwards,  so  that  no  break  may  occur,  but  every- 
thing go  on  in  a  circle  according  to  a  perfectly  regular  law 
of  succession.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  the  organization 
of  that  group  of  molecules  which  we  call  the  living  body 
must  be  so  cunning  that  the  stimuli  reproduced  by  the 
sensual  instinct  as  well  as  those  furnished  by  external 
f nature  shall  always  be  of  the  same  kind  and  have  a  con- 
stant or  progressive  activity.  Then,  and  then  only,  there 
manifests  itself  in  that  group  of  living  particles  the  pheno- 
menon which  wc  have  called  the  zoe/ic  course, 

2042.  In  the  system  which  holds  that  all  the  elements 
of  bodies  are  animate,  this  characteristic  phenomenon  of 
the  animal  becomes  the  specific  difference  between  what 
are  usually  called  briitc  bodies  and  animals,  and  this  differ- 
ence enables  us  to  perfect  our  definition  of  the  animal. 
We  have  elsewhere  defined  an  animal  as  "  an  individual 
being  materially  sensitive  and  instinctive :  '**  at  present  we 
may  include  in  it  the  difference  which  separates  it  from  the 
so-called  brute  bodies,  and  then  the  definition  will  take 
this  form  ;  "  An  animal  is  an  individual  being  materially 
sensitive  and  instinctive,  in  which  the  excited  sensitivity, 
according  to  a  fixed  law,  reproduces  an  alternation  of 
stimuli,  sensions  and  movements." 

•  Anthr^p&idgy^  45. 
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2043.  And  in  so  far  as  this  alternation  is  habitual  and 
normal,  in  other  words,  such  as  is  requisite  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  animal,  in  so  far  the  innumerable  sensions 
which  it  contains  and  reproduces  as  belonging  to  a  single 
sensitive  principle,  constitute  the  fuvdamciital  feeling  of 
excitatioUy  of  which  we  usually  have  but  a  very  obscure 
consciousness.* 

Now  the  first  sensions  are  effects  of  the  vital  instinct 
and  of  the  external  and  internal  stimuli  applied  by  nature 
to  the  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity.  These  stimuli 
and  the  movements  which  they  produce  do  not  belong  to 
the  sensual  instinct.  This  begins  to  act  only  in  those  first 
sensions  which  it  tries  to  aid,  thereby  causing  the  continua- 
tion of  the  excitatory  motions.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
sider as  the  first  link  in  the  zoetic  chain  that  which  is 
composed,  (i)  of  the  first  sensions,  and  (2)  of  the  move- 
ments continued  or  produced  by  the  sensual  instinct  in 
consequence  of  these.t 

2044.  ihe  7n(K>cmcnfs  which  cause  the  sensions  in  question 
vary  for  many  reasons,  which  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to 
the  three  following  classes  : 

i'^  All  the  differences  which  we  have  noted  in  the  funda- 
mental feeling  of  continuity  influence  the  movements  that 
produce  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation,  and  occasion 
as  many  corresponding  varieties  in  it ; 

2°  There  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  of  organization 
capable   of  causing   a  fundamental    feeling   of  perpetual 

*  In  order  that  we  might  easily  arrive  year  iC66,  the  man  became  aware  that 
at  consciousness  of  those  sensions  which  the  warm  blood  had  ^'one  up  as  far  as 
are  continually  reproduced  and  become  his  heart  (your/ia/  dcs  Savansy  1667, 
habitual,  it  would  be  necessar)*  that  a  pp.  87-94,  1^2-185).  This  shows  that 
part  of  them  should  cease  or  be  greatly  the  sensibility  of  the  vessels  is  capable 
retarded.  If,  for  example,  the  circula-  of  being  made  con>ciously  perceivable 
tion  of  the  blood  were  suddenly  to  by  the  mere  novelty  of  an  increased  de- 
cease or  become  slow,  we  should  ex-  gree  of  warmth  due  to  an  external  cause, 
periencc  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  f  Previous  to  this  first  link  of  the 
sinking  in  all  our  senses  ;  but  then  chain  there  is  another  couple  of  pheno- 
sjTicope  would  follow  and  our  in-  mena :  (i)  the  fundamental  feeling  of 
tellectivc  attention  would  no  longer  continuity,  (2)  the  extra-subjective 
l)e  able  to  apply  itself  to  thinking  what  movements  produced  in  the  body 
took  place  in  us.  When  Jean  Baptiste  living  the  life  of  continuity,  by  stimuli 
Denys  and  Emmerez  injected  the  blood  applied  by  nature, 
of  a  lamb  into  the  veins  of  a  man,  in  the 
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excitation,  and  so  keeping'  the  animal  within  the  above 
described  circle  of  sensions,  movements  and  stimuli  without 
conflict  or  pain  ;  and  these  different  kinds  of  organization, 
and  these  organically  different  Jioctic  courses  constitute,  as 
we  have  already  isaid,  the  types  of  the  different  animals, 
from  the  zoophytes  up  to  man  ; 

3  '  In  animals  of  the  same  typ^,  even  if  we  suppose  them 
to  be  in  fiili  health,  the  fundamental  system  of  excitatory 
movements  is  variable  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
tissues,  which*  especially  in  man,  may  be  more  or  less  dense, 
more  or  less  individuated,  &c.,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  force  of  the  vital  instinct;  and  these  accidental  varieties 
of  the  same  type  constitute  the  various  characters  observable 
in  the  same  species  of  animals,  the  various  tcmpcratnculs^  the 
various  degrees  of  rohustncss^  the  various  stisccpiibiliiicSj  &:c. 

Every  fundamental  system  of  such  movements  is  the 
basis  of  a  different  zoetic  course,  which  differs  in  the 
different  species  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  individuals  of  the 
same  species* 

ARTICLE   VL 

On  the  Siariin^  of  ihc  Zoetic  Course  by  Exkrnal  Stimuli  which 
cause  the  First  Jlfnrmmts^  and  on  the  necessity  of  the  Con- 
tinual Prcsaue  if  these   Stimuli. 

2045.  The  zoetic  course,  therefore,  is  started  by  stimuli 
externally  applied  to  a  body  living  the  life  of  continuity. 

I  say  stimuli  extt'rnally  appiitd,  because  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  external  stimuli  which  the  living  being  re- 
ceives and  does  not  produce  for  itself,  from  those  which  it 
does  produce  internally  by  its  own  action.  The  first  are 
air,  water,  cold,  heat,  food,  all  the  foreign  bodies  which, 
when  applied  to  the  animate  machine,  cause  in  it  some 
salutary  or  pernicious  effect,  and  the  intellective  principle. 

2046.  In  order  to  conceive  the  immense  variety  of  these, 
we  must  make  different  suppositions.     Here  are  a  few  : 

First  Supposition. — That  the  foreign  stimuli  at  first 
applied  to  the  body  are  not  renewed.  In  this  cas«*  the 
zoetic  course  will  terminate  in  a  short  time  with  death. 
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2047.  Second  Supposition. — That  the  foreign  stimuli,  the 
same  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  constantly  renewed,  that 
is,  that  the  same  air,  the  same  light,  the  same  heat,  the 
same  nourishment,  &c.,  are  continually  reapplied  to  the 
body.  In  this  case  the  zoetic  course  will  carry  the  animal 
through  a  succession  of  better  or  worse  states,  whose  variety 
in  the  direction  of  better  or  worse  will  depend  upon  the 
action  of  its  internal  forces,  determined  by  that  one  kind, 
quantity  and  quality  of  stimuli  w^hich  is  applied  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  evident  that  the  zoetic  course  could 
not  long  continue  under  these  conditions,  since  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  animal  demands  diversity  of  stimuli,  especially  in 
regard  to  quantity.  The  grown  man,  for  example,  requires 
more  food  than  the  child,  &c. 

2048.  Third  Supposition, — That  the  application  of  these 
stimuli  takes  place  continuously  or  periodically ;  in  a  word, 
that  the  time  of  the  application  of  these  stimuli  varies,  and 
varies  in  all  possible  ways.  It  is  plain  that  every  variety 
in  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  same  stimuli  changes 
the  zoetic  course  ;  that  is,  determines  a  new  course. 

2049.  Fourth  Supposition. — That  the  external  stimuli 
which  are  renewed  change  only  in  quantity. 

Fifth  Supposition. — That  they  change  in  quantity  and 
also  in  the  time  of  their  renewal,  continuance  or  removal. 

Sixth  Supposition. — That  they  change  only  in  quality. 

Seventh  Supposition. — ^That  they  change  in  quality  and 
time. 

Eighth  Supposition. — That  they  change  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Ninth  Supposition. — That  they  change  in  quantity, 
quality  and  time. 

All  these  suppositions  imply  innumerable  different 
determinations  of  the  zoetic  course.  And  yet  all  these 
changes  of  external  stimuli  are  just  what  actually  takes 
place.  It  follows  that  there  are  not  so  much  as  two  in- 
stants in  life  in  which  the  external  stimuli  applied  to  the 
living  machine  do  not  change  in  a  thousand  ways,  in 
quality,  quantity,  time,  mode  of  application,  &c.     Hence 
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the  zoetic  course  changes  its  direction  at  every  instant  of 
life,  and  it  does  so  from  a  number  of  causes  combined,  any 
one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  deviation ;  but  all 
these  new  directions  which  it  is  continually  taking  are  not 
necessarily  diseased. 

Tliis  fact  goes  to  show  that  there  are  innumerable 
directions  and  changes  possible  for  the  zoetic  course, 
which  do  not  carry  it  beyond  the  limits  of  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  that  the  health  of  the  animal  is  not  confined  to 
a  single  line,  but  may,  so  to  speak,  rxtend  itself  over  a 
territory,  although  if  it  go  beyond  that,  the  animal  enters 
into  a  diseased  state,  or  merely  into  a  state  of  decay,  if  we 
choose  to  distinguish  disease  from  insensible  decadence,* 

2050.  Just  as  we  can  distinguish  external  stimuli  from 
internal  ones  produced  by  the  action  of  the  living  being,  so 
we  may  distinguish  the  excitatory  mmrmcnls  of  sen  si  on, 
produced  by  the  original  external  stimuli,  from  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  secondary  and  internal  stimuli. 

I  call  ariginal  stimuli  those  which  are  given  to  the 
animal  and  not  produced  by  it,  and  secondary  stimuli  those 
which  the  animal  produces  for  itself  in  consequence  of  the 
alternate  actions  of  the  zoetic  course. 

2051.  Both  the  original  movements  and  the  secondary' 
movements  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  effects  which  they  produce  in  the  three 
elements  which  go  to  compose  the  animal,  (i)  continuity  of 
parts,  [2)  excitation,  (3)  individuation  of  excitation. 

Moreover,  movements  may  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial 
to  each  of  these  elements,!  so  that  there  will  be  six  classes 
of  excitatory  movements  for  each  of  the  two  kinds  : 


•  AVhcn  there  ts  merely  .1  Iohs  of 
particltSt  or  a  conMjHdation  of  ve**«iels 
and  parts  tip  to  a  certain  point  :U  which 
the  animti]  functions  *,iill  i^'o  on,  al- 
though with  less  activity,  \vc  do  not 
usUiUly-  cal!  such  a  change,  which  comes 
insensibly  and  does  not  jj^rcail}  hnpair 
the  function !»,  a  disease.  The  marli  of 
3  (ilscdse  is  a  grave  impairment  or  dis- 
<jrder  of  the  functions. 

f  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  suppos- 


ing; also  a  third  kind  of  movements, 
namely,  indifferent  onei>,  that  is,  move* 
ment^  which  alter  the  condition  of  the 
animal,  but  neither  for  better  tior  worse. 
But  since  this  ?Ycems  a  continuation  of 
ctjuilibrium  verj'  unlikely  to  occur,  we 
have  omitted  it  in  order  to  simplify  an 
account  which  '\<^  already  complicated 
by  a  large  number  of  elements.  But  it 
i>  proper  that  the  reader's  attention 
sbouiJ  be  called  to  \U 
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Movements 


hurt^f ^^  1  ^^  suitable  continuity; 
.^Sf'"i«""-'-d...,on. 


It  is  plain  that  these  six  varieties  may  occur  both  in  the 
original  movements  produced  by  external  stimuli,  and  in 
the  secondary  movements  produced  by  internal  stimuli. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

On  the  Varieiy  occiirriiif^  in  the  Complex  of  Sens  ions  produced  by  the 
Original  Monmenis  which  constitute  the  Fundamental  Feeling 
of  Excitation, 

2052.  Having  considered  the  variety  of  siimitli  and 
movements^  we  come  now  to  scnsiojiSy  which  are  also  divided 
into  two  kinds,  the  original  and  the  secondary.  The 
original  sensions  are  due  to  the  movements  produced  by 
the  original  stimuli,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  natural  and 
typical,  form  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation.  The 
secondary  sensions  belong  to  all  the  subsequent  links  of 
the  same  chain. 

2053.  Just  as  the  animal  being  has  what  may  be  called 
two  faces,  the  one  subjective,  formed  of  feelings,  the  other 
extra-subjective,  formed  of  movements  ;  so  the  classification 
of  movements  is  repeated  in  sensions.  Indeed,  the  classifi- 
cation of  sensions  and  that  of  movements  run  parallel, 
each  serving  as  the  basis  of  the  other. 

We  must,  therefore,  obser\'e  generally  with  respect  also 
to  sensions,  that  there  are  sensions  beneficial,  and  sensions 
hurtful,  to  the  feeling  of  continuity,  to  the  feeling  of  ex- 
citation, and  to  the  individuation  of  feeling.  And  this 
classification  holds  good  in  the  class  of  original  sensions, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  secondary  sensions. 
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ARTICLE   VIII.   {Continuation,) 

Summary  of  the  Laws  governing  the  Action  of  the  Sensual  Instinct 
when   once  roused  by  the    Original  Sensions, 

2054.  The  original  sensions  give  the  impulse  to  the 
sensual  instinct  which  by  means  of  them  puts  itself  in 
motion.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  laws  which  we 
have  above  assigned  to  the  action  of  this  instinct. 

Firsl  Law. — Given  a  sension,  the  sensual  instinct  im- 
mediately goes  into  action,  and  produces  movements  which 
help  to  increase  pleasure  or  diminish  pain. 

In  either  case  the  sensual  instinct  comes  to  the  aid  of 
the  vital  instinct,  which  produces  pleasure  and  struggles 
with  the  hostile  power  that  hinders  it  from  so  doing. 

2055.  Second  Law. — ^The  amount  of  the  tendency  or 
activity  with  which  the  sensual  instinct  goes  to  work,  is 
equal  to  the  intensity  and,  generally,  to  the  quantity  of  the 
feeling  excited. 

The  feeling  excited  is  more  or  less  keen  according  as 
the  vital  instinct  is  more  or  less  strong.  But  the  strength 
of  this  instinct  depends  upon  the  causes  indicated,  and,  in 
man,  particularly  upon  the  affections  of  the  intellective  prin- 
ciple. We  have  seen  that  a  great  rational  apprehension 
produces  fear,  an  animal  passion  which  weakens  the 
powers  of  the  vital  instinct.  The  degree  of  these  forces, 
again,  depends  directly  on  the  animal  affections.  Fear, 
sadness,  &c.,  in  so  far  as  they  are  animal  affections,  may 
be  effects  of  movements  roused  by  the  action  of  the  sensual 
instinct :  this  instinct,  therefore,  again  has  an  immense  in- 
fluence in  strengthening  or  weakening  the  vital  instinct,  so 
that  the  two  instincts  reciprocally  influence  each  other. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  causes  that  render  the  vital 
instinct  stronger  or  weaker,  it  is  certain  that  its  strength 
determines  whether  the  sensions  which  it  produces  under 
the  same  stimuli  shall  be  weaker  or  stronger,  and  so 
more  or  less  active  in  arousing  the  sensual  instinct  to  its 
action. 

2056.  This  is  what  gives  rise,  in  a  state  of  health,  to  the 
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different  temperaments,  the  sanguine,  the  melancholic,  the 
choleric,  the  phlegmatic. 

It  is  also  what  gives  rise  to  the  division  of  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronic.  When  the  fundamental  sensions  are 
obtuse  and  the  whole  sensitivity  slow,  then  the  sensual  in- 
stinct, not  being  able  to  act  with  energy  either  for  the 
safety  or  the  ruin  of  the  machine,  is  incapable  of  producing 
those  salutary  movements  which  determine  the  secretions 
and  excretions  which  would  be  necessary  either  to  over- 
come the  hostile  power  or  to  expel  it.  Such  is  the  chronic 
condition. 

2057.  Third  Law. — ^The  action  of  the  sensual  instinct 
usually  begins  with  a  state  of  unrest,  because  the  move- 
ments which  it  produces  not  being  comprised  in  feeling,  it 
does  not  at  the  first  instant  know  what  movements  will 
increase  the  state  of  pleasure  and  diminish  that  of  pain, 
and  therefore,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  it  tries  all  paths 
before  deciding  upon  a  particular  direction.  Inasmuch  as 
during  this  uncertainty  the  sensual  activity  presses  fi'om 
all  sides,  there  arises  that  disquiet  which  indicates  a  need 
to  act  without  being  able  at  once  to  satisfy  it. 

2058.  Fourth  Law. — Among  all  the  states  possible  to  it 
the  sensual  instinct  always  preserves  that  which  it  finds 
most  pleasurable. 

Hence,  if  action  costs  it  so  much  labour  and  discom- 
fort that  inaction  is  a  state  less  uncomfortable,  it  ceases  to 
act  altogether.  From  this  condition  there  arise  many  most 
important  consequences,  some  of  which  are  : 

1°  That,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  impulse, 
that  is,  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensation,  is  the  difficulty  of 
not  acting.  In  other  words,  the  greater  the  impulse,  the 
more  pleasant  or  less  painful  and  uncomfortable  is  action 
as  compared  with  inaction,  other  things  being  supposed 
equal ; 

2°  That,  since  the  intensity  of  sensation  is  diminished 
by  the  passive  /labity  this  diminishes  the  impetus  of  the 
sensual  instinct,  whereas  the  active  habit  facilitates  its 
movement  and  thus  increases  it ; 
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3''  That,  since  the  force  with  which  the  sensual  instinct 
acts  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  intensity  of  the  sension^ 
but  on  the  relative  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  feels  in  acting* 
its  effort  to  act  may  be  diminished  by  all  those  causes  that 
render  action  less  pleasant  or  more  laborious  to  it.  Thi*^ 
in  part  explains  the  diseased  capacity^  or  the  power  which 
a  diseased  animal  has  of  enduring  remedies  in  doses 
which  it  would  be  unable  to  endure  if  it  were  in  a  state 
of  health ; 

4'  That  the  qumitity  of  miwcmcfti  which  the  sensual  in- 
stinct really  produces  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
organization,  which  either  places  obstacles  in  its  way  and 
neutralizes  its  forces,  or  else  lends  itself  to  the  propagation 
of  motion,  b}^  means  of  the  disposition,  the  mobile  form,  or 
the  degree  of  life  of  the  molecules  ; 

2059.  5''  That  when  the  organization,  being  thrown  out 
of  order,  places  the  sensual  instinct  in  such  a  wTctched 
condition  that  it  cannot  perform  any  sort  of  movement  that 
is  not  more  painful  and  disagreeable  to  it  than  entire  cessa- 
tion from  action,  then  it  does  cease  to  act,  in  other  words, 
the  animal  dies  a  kind  of  spontaneous  death. — In  this  case 
the  organization  is  not  so  injured  that  it  could  not  lend  it- 
self to  receive  feeling;  but  the  sensual  instinct  no  longer 

'applies  itself  to  produce  in  it  the  excitatory  movements 
necessary  for  the  preser\^ation  of  the  organism  itself,  which 
accordingly  is  soon  impaired  in  such  a  way  as  to  become 
unfit  for  excited,  individual  life. 

2060.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  four  principles  of 
death:  (i)  the  rational  principle,  seized  by  an  extremely 
painful  affection,  and,  as  a  consequence,  withdrawing  all 
the  forces  of  the  vital  instinct,  so  that  although  at  the  first 
instant  there  is  no  disorganization,  yet  this  soon  follows  ; 
(2)  matter  disorganized  by  external  violence  and,  therefore, 
withdrawing  itself  from  the  action  of  the  vital  instinct;  ^3} 
the  sensual  instinct  preferring  to  abstain  from  action  be- 
cause all  action  would  be  more  disagreeable  than  inaction* 

^and  ceasing  to  produce  those  movements  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  organization  itself  (691); 

L  % 
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(4)  the  sensual  instinct  causing  some  movement  so  sudden 
as  to  break  up  the  organization. 

2061.  Fifth  Law, — When  none  of  those  causes  are 
present  which  make  the  sensual  instinct  refuse  to  produce 
movements,  these  increase  and  diminish  according  as  the 
sensions  are  greater  or  less,  and  either  do  so  throughout 
the  whole  machine,  or  else  to  a  much  greater  degree  in 
certain  localities,  according  as  the  sensions  are  local  and 
the  sensual  instinct  finds  one  thing  or  another  more  con- 
genial to  what  it  is  in  search  of,  the  pleasant  state. 

This  accounts  for  local  inflammations  and  other  pheno- 
mena to  which  we  shall  recur,  after  we  have  considered  the 
third  element  of  the  fundamental  feeling,  unity  and  harmony. 


ARTICLE    IX.    {Continuation,) 
Marks  that  distinguish    Original  from   Secondary   Sensions. 

2062.  Let  us  return  now  to  the  distinction  between 
original  and  secondary  sensions. 

We  have  placed  the  mark  of  original  sensions  in 
this,  that  the  vital  instinct  which  produces  them  is  not  yet 
modified  by  the  action  and  products  of  the  sensual  instinct, 
so  that  these  sensions  are  the  effects  of  the  vital  instinct  in 
its  natural  state. 

2063.  And,  indeed,  the  sensual  instinct,  when  once 
aroused  by  the  original  sensions,  produces  by  its  action 
what  may  almost  be  called  new  powers,  viz.,  /iadif,  retcntiotiy 
affection^  prcsentime7it  or  animal  expectation,  which  is  an 
affection  resulting  from  several  successive  feelings  united  by 
virtue  of  the  synthetic  force,  as  we  have  explained  in  the 
Anthropology,  All  these  powers  are  so  many  acquired 
activities,  in  fact,  so  many  modifications  of,  and  addi- 
tions to,  the  original  faculties  of  the  animal. 

2064.  The  original  sensions^  therefore,  are  those  which 
are  produced  by  the  original  excitatory  vwvcmenfs^  in  other 
words,  by  movements  not  produced  by  previous  sensions, 
but  by  external  stimuli  and  connatural  internal  stimuli. 
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Another  mark  of  the  original  sensions  is  that  they  are 
singular.  The  effect  of  several  simultaneous  original  ten- 
sions fusing  themselves  into  a  single  affecHofi  is  already 
a  product  of  original  sensions,  and  is  not  itself  original. 


ARTICLE  X.    {Contmuation.) 

We  must  not  confound  with  the   Ori^inat  S^miom  those  changes  of 
which   the  Fundamcntat  Fating  of  Continuity   is  susceptibte. 

2065.  The  original  sensions  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  changes  that  may  arise  in  the  fundamental  feeling  of 
continuity ;  the  former  belong  to  the  feeling  of  excitation. 

The  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity  may  be  modified, 
either  because  new  molecules  are  added  to  the  felt  ex- 
tended, or  because  old  molecules  detach  themselves  from  it. 

In  the  addition  of  new  molecules  the  following  cases 
are  conceivable  : 

1"  That  the  new  molecules  already  have  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  that  of  the  living  body  with  which 
they  unite. — This  is  the  case  when  the  blood  of  one 
I  individual  is  transfused  into  another,  when  a  lost  nose  is 
restored,  when  after  amputations  the  wounds  are  covered 
with  the  flaps  formed  of  the  integuments,  &c. 

In  all  these  additions  of  molecules  we  must  refrain  from 
considering  the  accompanying  painful  or  pleasant  feelings 
produced  by  the  excitatory  movements,  and  merely  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  vital  instinct  which  projects  the  in- 
dividuated feeling  into  the  new  particles.  It  is  this  action 
alone  that  belongs  to  the  class  of  original  alterations  of  the 
fundamental  feeling  of  continuity  of  which  we  are  speaking* 

2066.  The  act  which  projects  the  continuous  feeling  into 
molecules  when  added  and  properly  disposed  is  conceived 
as  spontaneous  to  the  vital  instinct. 

But  since  the  conjunction  cannot  always  be  made  per- 
fectly (it  is  impossible,  for  example,  in  restoring  a  lost 
nose,  to  make  the  new  part  correspond  so  exactly  to  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached  that  vessel  shall  unite  with 
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vessel,  filament  with  filament,  &c.),  there  comes  in  accident- 
ally a  complicated  action  on  the  part  of  the  vital  instinct, 
which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the  perfect  conjunction 
and  continuity  of  the  parts. 

Supposing  this  case  possible,  the  addition  of  similarly 
organized  molecules  will  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
zoetic  course  according  as  these  molecules  are  superfluous 
for  the  needs  of  the  machine,  or  take  the  place  of  missing 
molecules.  Any  superfluity,  let  us  say,  of  blood,  would 
alter  the  zoetic  course  in  various  ways ;  still  these  altera- 
tions do  not  affect  continuity,  but  only  excitation,  which  is 
thereby  impeded  or  urged  on  to  excess,  and  animal  unity ; 

2°  That  the  molecules  are  sufficiently  organized  to  in- 
duce the  vital  instinct  by  its  action  to  add  to  them  that  last 
modification  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  individual,  as  is  the  case  with  all  digestible 
alimentary  materials. 

The  function  of  nutrition  is  a  series  of  successive  actions 
performed  by  the  vital  and  sensual  instincts,  and  supplying 
an  element  in  the  zoetic  course.  When  the  organs  are  in  a 
normal  state  and  find  suitable  aliments,  this  whole  series 
of  actions  on  the  part  of  the  two  instincts  is  natural  and 
pleasant ;  but  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the  organs  or  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  aliments,  if  there  are  unsuitable 
stimuli  which  rebel  against  the  dominion  of  the  vital  in- 
stinct, thus  causing  the  conflict  of  pain  and  consequent 
movements,  &c. ;  then  alterations  in  the  fundamental  feel- 
ing of  excitation  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
body  has  been  fed,  the  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity  is 
changed.  This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  mole- 
cules have  been  added  to  the  living  continuum.  This  addi- 
tion, again,  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  zoetic  course, 
according  as  the  molecules  added  take  the  place  of  others 
that  contributed  to  the  natural  perfection  of  the  machine, 
or  are  superabundant  in  their  distribution.  For  example, 
if  there  is  an  excess  of  any  one  kind  of  fluid,  or  if  one  solid 
developes  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  others,  there 
usually  follows  a  retardation  in  the  action  of  the  organiza- 
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tion,  and  consequently  in  the  briskness  of  the  zoetic  move- 
ments. Similarly,  if  the  nutrition  is  imperfect,  the  secre- 
tions do  not  receive  enough  of  the  quality  which  renders 
them  capable  of  life.  The  two  previous  effects  disarrange 
the  excitation  and  unity  of  the  animal ;  the  third  alone  is 
an  evil  inherent  in  the  element  of  continuit}%  because  the 
elements  inserted  in  the  body  are  not  completely  dominated 
by  the  vital  instinct,  and  hence  become  unsut fable  sfimuli ; 

2067.  3  '  That  a  solid  material  not  convertible  into  a 
fluid  by  the  vital  forces  presents  itself;  then  it  is  not 
assimilated  to  the  living  body. 

Such  material  usually  alters  the  zoetic  course  by  the 
movement  which  it  produces  in  the  body  by  mechanical 
impulse ; 

2068,  4*^  That  a  material  offers  itself  whose  chemical 
forces  act  upon  the  living  body  with  a  force  greater  than 
that  of  the  vital  instinct,  and  tend  to  disorganize  it  by 
withdrawing  it  from  the  influence  of  this  instinct.  Such 
force  is  exerted  more  readily  upon  the  fluids  of  the  body 
than  upon  its  solids,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  poisons  which 
decompose  the  blood.' 

Poison,  by  acting  upon  the  material  forces  of  the  living 
body,  and  giving  to  the  molecules  an  organization,  a  posi- 
tion, an  attitude  different  from  that  which  the  animal  re- 
quires and  which  the  vital  instinct  labours  to  give  them, 
has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  vital  organization.  In  this 
it  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  viial  iusthicl  alone,  but  may 
sometimes  be  overcome  by  the  scnsiml  instinct  which  comes 
to  the  aid  of  the  vital.  This  is  the  case  in  fevers  due  to 
miasmas,  in  small-pox,  and  in  all  those  maladies  which 
show  that  some  diseased  material  has  in  some  way  been 
introduced  into  the  human  body.     This  material  after  a 


•  M.  Flandin,  in  a  memoir  on  lead 
poisonings  read  on  the  20th  January* 
1844,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Parts,  maint:un!>  that  ihc  locality  of 
the  Action  of  metallic  poisons  must  not 
be  looked  for  in  the  blood,  but  in  cer- 
tain organs,  the  intestines,  the  lungs, 
iind  especially  the  liver,  in  which  it  ac- 


cumulates, being  carried  there  by  the 
Vara  Porta.  A  poison  may  not  only  be 
received  into  the  stomach,  but|  when 
absorbed  through  the  «>kin,  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  paths  of  digestion  by  the 
sub-dermatic  vessels*  In  this  way  M, 
Mandin  explains  the  colics  which  per- 
sons who  work  in  lead  suffer  from* 
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certain  time  ceases  to  exert  any  injurious  effect,  either 
because  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  the  excited  actions 
of  the  sensual  instinct  in  the  form  of  exanthems  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  or  because  it  is  elaborated  by  the  same 
excited  actions,  recomposed  and  rendered  fit  to  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  life.  It  may  even  be  neutralized  by  the 
action  of  other  matter  introduced  into  the  body  along  with 
it,  as  happens  when  antidotes  are  applied,  for  example, 
when  ammonia  is  given  to  counteract  the  poison  of  a 
viper.  In  these  cases  the  zoetic  course  is  subjected  to 
great  alterations;  but  during  the  struggle  it  is  not  any 
alteration  in  the  feeling  of  continuity  that  so  changes  it ; 
these  changes  in  the  zoetic  course  are  due  to  the  altera- 
tion in  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation,  and  to  partial 
sensions. 

2069.  As  to  the  case  of  molecules  of  the  living  body 
separating  themselves  from  it,  this  may  take  place, 

1°  By  the  various  excretions, 

2°  By  the  violent  detachment  of  a  part. 

2070.  In  either  case  the  zoetic  course  is  modified. 
Many  excretions  are  natural,  the  inevitable  effects  ot 

movements  belonging  to  the  zoetic  course  itself,  and  do 
not  cause  painful  sensions,  but  merely  diminish  the  funda- 
mental feeling  of  continuity. 

But  if  the  loss  caused  by  these  excretions  is  not  repaired, 
the  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity  cannot  be  diminished 
without  diminishing  that  of  excitation,  because  the  lost 
molecules  leave  in  the  body  a  diminution  of  stimuli,  and 
if  the  loss  is  excessive,  it  causes  even  an  alteration  in  the 
organism  of  the  solids  and  weakens  them.  If  the  fluids 
diminish  too  much,  they  can  no  longer  with  the  same  force 
stimulate  the  solid  to  those  movements  by  which  the 
functions  are  performed.  The  solids,  besides  not  being 
sxxfficiently  stimulated  and  excited,  decay  for  want  ot 
nutrition,  shrink  and  shrivel  up :  in  a  word,  the  organism 
necessary  for  the  perfect  performance  of  these  functions  is 
impaired. 

Hence  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  excretions  and 
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subtractions  from  the  body  should  not  be  called  counter- 
stimulants,  provided  we  do  not  form  a  fanciful  concept  of 
these  counter-stimulants,  as  if  they  were  positive  forces 
opposed  to  those  of  the  stimuli. 

2071.  Again,  the  loss  of  a  limb,  by  diminishing  the 
fundamental  feeling  of  continuity,  modifies  the  zoetic 
course ;  but  this  modification  is  due  far  less  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  felt-extended  than  to  imperfection  which  re- 
mains in  the  organism  to  the  detriment  of  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  excitation. 

ARTICLE   XI.   {Continuation,) 
Varieties  of  the    Original  Sensions, 

2072.  So  much  being  premised,  we  come  now  to  con- 
sider the  varieties  of  the  primitive  sensions,  the  complex  of 
which,  in  its  constant  and  typical  part,  constitutes,  as  we 
have  said,  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation.  These 
sensions  vary, 

1°  According  to  the  various  actions  of  the  intellective 
principle,  which  acts  on  the  animal  part  through  affection 
and  will. — It  is  affection  chiefly  that  alters  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  excitation. 

All  rational  affections  whose  object  is  the  good,  increase 
the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation,  while  those  whose 
object  is  the  evil,  diminish  it. 

2073.  Anyone  wishing  to  enter  upon  a  more  detailed 
investigation  of  this  influence  of  the  rational  affections 
upon  animality,  must,  first,  determine  the  different  kinds 
of  excitation  produced  by  a  rational  affection  whose  object 
is  a  physical  good  or  evil,  then  those  produced  by  an 
affection  having  for  its  object  an  intellectual  good  or  evil, 
and,  finally,  those  produced  by  an  affection  having  for  its 
object  a  moral  good  or  evil. 

After  making  this  categorical  distinction,  he  must  dis- 
tinguish the  different  kinds  of  rational  affections  that  may 
take  place  in  reference  to  the  same  categorical  object,  and 
find  what  kind  of  excitation  is  produced  by  each. 
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Furthermore,  he  must  classify  the  good  or  evil  objects 
contained  in  each  category,  and  recognise  and  mark  the 
exciting  or  depressing  property  of  each  class. 

2074.  We,  leaving  these  researches  to  others,  will  merely 
observe  that  those  rational  affections  which  relate  to  the 
good  may  be  called  stimulants^  while  those  that  relate  to 
the  evil  may  be  called  counters ttmulants^  if  we  mean  by 
this  word  causes  calculated  directly  to  diminish  the  activity 
of  the  vital  principle. 

2^  According  to  different  organizations. — Since  the 
excitation  of  the  fundamental  feeling  depends  upon  the 
habitual  internal  movements  of  the  body,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  variety  in  the  direction,  velocity,  number,  &c.,  given 
to  them  by  the  organization,  has  an  influence  in  changing 
the  corresponding  sensions,  and  thus  in  changing  the 
whole  zoetic  course. 

For  example,  nutritive  substances  change  the  zoetic 
course  and  likewise  modify  the  organization.  They  must 
be  examined  at  two  different  times,  first,  while  the  process 
of  alimentation  is  going  on,  and  then  they  are  external 
stimuli,  opportune,  natural,  pleasant;  second,  after  they 
have  been  assimilated  to  the  human  body  and  animated, 
and  then,  being  partly  changed  into  fluids,  they  have  be- 
come internal  stimuli,  and  partly  having  become  solids, 
they  constitute  that  part  of  the  organism  upon  which  the 
stimulus  chiefly  acts. 

2075.  3^  According  to  the  variety  and  quantity  of  the 
stimuli. — ^When  the  internal  and  external  stimuli  increase, 
the  system  of  sensions  and  consequent  movements  must 
alter. 

I  say  alter  and  not  increase;  because,  although  it  is 
generally  true  that  by  the  stimuli  increasing  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  movements  and  sensions  also  increase,  yet,  when 
this  point  is  passed,  the  excess  of  stimulation  torpifies  and 
stupefies  the  part  affected,  and  makes  it  remain  inactive. 
This  furnishes  a  fresh  reason  for  studying  the  opportune- 
ness of  stimuli  and  not  merely  their  quantity. 

2076.  I  believe  it  is  for  this  reason  that  symptoms  so 
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frequently  deceive  those  physicians  who  interpret  them 
wth  too  much  confidence,  or  isolatedly,  or  according  to 
the  poor  rules  of  the  system  of  quantity.  How  often  does 
the  prostration  of  the  powers  and  the  slackening  of  the 
pulse  seem  to  indicate  weakness,  when  perhaps  they  are 
merely  signs  of  over-stimulation  impeding  the  vital  action 
and  confining  it  to  the  centre ! 

This  stupefaction  of  the  fibre  produced  by  over-stimulus 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
ledical  art,  considering  the  effects  which  may  follow  from 
it  in  the  zoetic  course.  Indeed,  if  the  accelerated  move* 
ments  within  the  body  produce  a  corresponding  increase 
yf  stimuli,  and  if  these  movements  become  slower  when 
^the  organs  stupefied  by  over-stimulation  are  incapable  of 
increased  action,  we  shall  have  two  causes  acting  at  once 
in  opposite  directions :  we  shall  have  an  excess  of  stimulus 
torpifying  the  organs,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  torpor, 
a  diminution  of  the  reproduced  stimulus,  as  if  nature  were 
trying  to  restore  equilibrium.  It  will  remain,  therefore, 
to  be  seen  whether  in  the  sum  of  increased  and  diminished 
stimuli  there  is,  on  the  whole,  increase  or  diminution,  that 
is,  whether  the  internal  stimuli  can  be  diminished  by  the 
inaction  of  the  organs  more  than  the  external  stimuli  whose 
excess  has  produced  the  torpor  are  increased.  In  this  case 
the  total  effect  of  really  stimulating  substances  might  be  a 
diminution  of  stimulus.  This  obsen^ation  shows  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  the  true  nature  and  effect  of  remedies, 
I  find,  for  example,  that  digitalis  diminishes  the  action  of 
the  heart,  retards  the  circulation,  disposes  to  sleep;  but 
who  can  tell  whether  the  effect  of  this  vegetable  is  due  to 
its  being,  as  they  say,  a  counter-stimulant,  and  not  rather 
to  its  being  an  excessive  stimulant  ?  If  we  reflect  that 
when  the  stomach  is  irritated  this  same  remedy  produces 
contrary  effects,  quickens  the  pulse,  increases  the  secre- 
tions, and  causes  dizziness  or  heaviness  in  the  head,  may 
we  not  doubt  that,  when  it  finds  greater  vital  force  to 
resist  it,  and  hence  can  no  longer  produce  the  effect  of 
stupor,  it  then  manifests  its  true  property  as  a  stimulant  ? 
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Again,  if  when  given  in  large  doses  digitalis  proves  to 
be  a  stimulant,  can  we  say  for  certain  that  it  is  itself  that 
then  produces  that  exaltation,  that  irritation  which  resists 
and  hence  excludes  stupor?  Whatever  the  truth  may  be 
with  regard  to  these  doubts,  the  general  fact  appears  cer- 
tain that  a  strong  stimulus  stupefies  and  weakens  the  vital 
movements,  and  these,  being  diminished,  will  in  their  turn 
diminish  the  reproduction  or  action  of  internal  stimuli. 
Hence  it  will  always  remain  an  important  subject  of  con- 
sideration for  skilled  physicians  to  strike  the  general 
balance,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  ultimate  effect  produced 
by  these  two  series  of  excessive  and  defective  stimuli.  It 
will  always  be  worth  while  in  special  cases  to  investigate 
the  ratio  in  which  increase  in  the  first  series  causes  dimi- 
nution in  the  second;  nor  will  it  be  at  all  absurd  to 
conceive  the  possibility  that  a  remedy  which  of  its  nature 
is  stimulating  should  produce  an  actual  diminution  of 
stimulus.  And  all  this  will  show  that  when  a  dimi- 
nution of  excitation  takes  place  in  a  patient  in  conse- 
quence of  a  remedy,  such  diminution,  taken  by  itself 
alone,  is  not  an  infallible  proof  that  the  remedy  is  of  its 
nature  counter-stimulant  or  depressing,  and  not  stimulant, 
as  is  readily  inferred  by  those  who  do  not  duly  take  into 
account  the  complicated  series  of  causes  and  effects  that 
are  interwoven  and  reciprocally  modify  each  other  in  the 
zoetic  course.* 

2077.  From  these  remarks  we  may  infer : 

1°  That  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation  may  be 
normal  and  pleasant,  or  abnormal  and  painful ; 

2°  That  the  same  feeling,  whether  normal  or  abnormal, 
may  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  excitation  is  greater 
or  less ; 

3°  That  it  is  not  the  greater  or  less  excitation  that  puts 

♦  If  we  should  wish  to  use  the  term  being  the  vital  condition  of  the  patient, 

counter-stimulant,   not   to    signify  the  then  the  term  count er-^stimulant  would 

nature  of  the  remedy  and  its  direct  receive  a  third  and,  indeed,  improper 

effect,  but  to  mark  the  complex  effect  meaning.    At  most  it  might  be  called 

which  follows  from  it,  and  of  which  the  an  indirect  counter-stimulant, 
remedy  is  only  the  occasion,  the  cause 
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the  animal  in  a  state  of  health  or  sickness,  but  it  is  the 
normality  or  abnormality  of  the  excitation ; 

4°  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  prosperity  of  the  animal 
is  all  the  greater  the  stronger  the  excitation  is,  provided  it 
be  normal ; 

5°  That  the  maximum  measure  of  excitation,  in  man, 
depends  upon  three  causes  :  (i)  the  state  of  his  mind, 
that  is,  the  action  of  the  ratiofial  principle;  (2)  the  organiza- 
tiony  as  normal  or  abnormal,  more  or  less  developed,  more 
or  less  robust ;  (3)  the  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  external 
stimuli  and  internal  stimuli  ; 

6°  That  any  modification  that  takes  place  in  any  one  of 
these  three  causes,  totally  changes  the  zoetic  course  for 
better  or  worse. 

2078.  If  excitation  passes  beyond  its  maximum  measure, 
it  becomes  inopportunCy  and  the  maximum  measure  is  rela- 
tive to  the  three  conditions  indicated.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  excitation  cannot  constitute  the 
characteristic  of  a  disease  appears  from  this,  that  in  the 
most  robust  men  diseases  become  more  violent,  whereas  in 
weak  men,  of  lax  and  lymphatic  temperament,  they  assume 
a  milder  character.  Yet  who  will  say  that  the  state  of 
robustness  is  not  better  than  the  state  of  weakness  ?  But 
inasmuch  as  the  former  of  these  two  states  is  due  to 
stronger  and  more  excited  vital  actions,  if  the  excitation  de- 
parts from  its  normal  form,  the  zoetic  course,  proceeding 
with  the  same  impetus  as  before,  rushes  on  to  greater  ruin. 
Hence  robustness  and  greater  excitation,  things  valuable 
in  a  state  of  health,  become  injurious  in  a  state  of  disease, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  physicians  sometimes  confound 
them  with  the  disease  itself.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  do  so, 
because  that  normal  course  which  is  more  active  produces 
greater  stimuli,  so  that  in  the  maladies  with  which  robust 
persons  are  seized,  there  is  almost  always  an  excess  of 
excitation.  On  the  other  hand,  physicians  are  not  wrong 
when  they  try  in  such  cases  to  reduce  in  the  machine  its 
natural  and  proper  forces,  in  order  that  they  may  not  by 
their  false  direction  serve  to  increase  the  malady. 
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Rasori  recognises  in  epidemic  fevers,  small-pox,  &c., 
a  diseased  irritating  matter  received  into  the  human  body, 
and,  prescribing  the  depressing  cure,  tries  to  moderate  it,  be- 
cause, he  says,  "  The  physician  by  this  mode  of  cure  does 
really  nothing  but  temper  the  excitation  and  keep  it  within 
certain  moderate  limits  during  the  whole  time  that  elapses 
between  the  moment  when  the  diseased  matter  begins  to 
act  as  a  stimulant  and  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  act 
as  such."*  These  words  are  clear  enough,  although  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  made  to  cohere 
with  the  system  of  the  illustrious  author,  who  in  all  cases 
of  diseases  due  to  over-excitation  conceives  the  healing 
cure  simply  as  a  diminution  of  over-excitation,  and  admits 
no  essential  difference  among  the  different  counter-stimu- 
lants. It  ought  to  follow  from  this,  that  the  presence  even 
of  the  stimulating  diseased  matter  could  be  directly  rendered 
innocuous  by  a  dose  of  counter-stimulants  having  the  same 
amount  of  effect  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  depressive  cure,  which  is  found  so  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  such  diseases,  seems  to  cause  nothing  (and 
this  is  confessed)  but  a  less  vehemence  in  the  actions  of  the 
zoetic  course,  whereas  the  essence  of  the  disease  does  not 
consist  in  that  vehemence,  but  in  the  abnormality  or  dis- 
order of  the  alternate  movements,  a  disorder  which  be- 
comes more  ruinous  when  it  shares  in  that  natural  impetu- 
osity with  which  the  vital  movements  and  sensions  are 
performed. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Varieties  in  the  Faculty  of  Feeling,  that  is,  of  experiencing  Sensions, 

2079.  From  sensions  let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the 
faculty  itself  of  sension,  and  mark  its  varieties  in  relation 
to  the  zoetic  course  which  is  determined  by  them. 

The  fundamental  feeling  is  an  act,  the  first  act  of  feel- 
ing ;  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  simply  Sifaculfy. 

If  we  should  try  to  conceive  a  faculty  anterior  to  the 

♦  Storia  delta  Febhre  petecchiate  di  Geneva  neglianni  1799  e  1800,  &c. 
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iundamental  feeling,  the  result  would  be  merely  an  ens 
ratianisy  a  fiction  of  our  minds,  because  previous  to  its 
first  act  there  exists  nothing  in  the  subject,  not  even  a 
faculty  taken  in  the  active  sense ;  before  the  fundamental 
feeling  the  animal  itself  does  not  exist.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  "faculty  of  the  fundamental  feeling"  we  were  to 
mean  the  activity  which  produces  it,  the  vital  instinct,  then 
it  would  have  no  faculty  prior  to  it,  but  we  should  be 
thinking  that  force  in  it  which  constitutes  it — the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul. 

^y  faculty  of  feeling  I  mean  nothing  of  all  this ;  I  mean 
merely  the  active  power  of  feeling  in  a  different  way  fi-om 
that  which  belongs  to  the  fundamental  feeling  itself. 

2080.  By  sension  I  mean  a  kind  of  modification  of  the 
fundamental  feeling,  but  not  every  modification.  The 
modifications  of  the  feeling  of  continuity  are  not  sensions ; 
however  carefully  we  may  attend  to  these  we  shall  hardly 
succeed  in  observing  them  and  thus  forming  a  conscious- 
ness of  them. 

Again,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  force  of  the 
vital  instinct  is  not  sension,  nor  is  it  ever  reached  by  the 
thought  of  man,  who,  therefore,  remains  unconscious  of  it. 

In  a  word,  sensions  belong  to  the  feeling  of  excitatimiy 
and  are  modifications  of  it.* 

Sensitivity  assumes  different  special  forms.  It  also 
admits  of  different  degrees  in  each  form,  and  all  this  varies 
the  condition  of  the  animal,  the  character  of  the  zoetic  course. 

On  what,  then,  do  the  various  specific  forms  and  the 
various  degrees  of  the  animal  sensitivity  depend  ? 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  ultimate  or  Xx\Ay  formal  ground 

*  Excitation  cannot  take  place  except  as  a  term  of  our  fundamental  feeling, 

in  a  suitable  organism,  susceptible  not  produces  no  sensation  under  an  external 

only  of  division  and  addition  of  parts,  stimujjis,  because  it  is  devoid  of  nerves 

which  are  properties  of  every  corporeal  and  vessels.    This,  in  a  word,  is  the 

continuous  composed  of  different  ele-  reason  why  only  the  nerves,  properly 

ments,  but  also  of  instinctive  maifement  speaking,   show    themselves    sensitive, 

among  its  molecules  while  they  remain  being  the  only  parts  which  have  the 

in  contact.     This,  as  we  have  already  organization  necessary,  both,  for  being 

indicated,  is  the  reason  why  not  all  the  animated  and  immovably  felt,  and  for 

parts  of  the  body  are  sensitive,  although  recei\ing  excitatory    movements    and, 

all  probably  zrtfelt.    For  example,  the  hence,  sensions. 
epidermis,  whicn  may  very  well  be  felt 
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of  these  wonderful  varieties  of  kind  and  degree,  we  must 
resort  in  thought  to  the  inmost  nature  of  the  fundamental 
feeling  whose  modifications  the  sensions  are.  Indeed,  the 
gfround  of  the  modifications  of  which  any  subject  is  sus- 
ceptible must  necessarily  lie  in  the  nature  of  that  subject ; 
for  the  expression  "  modification  of  a  subject "  means  "  the 
subject  itself  existing  in  various  modes  and  preserving  its 
identity  in  them  all."  And  if  we  should  wish  to  go  further 
and  ask  why  the  identical  subject  can  exist  in  different 
modes,  we  could  find  no  other  reason  except  that  "  such  is 
its  nature." 

If  we  knew  positively  the  nature  of  a  subject,  we  should 
be  able  also  to  tell  ci  priori  all  the  modifications  of  which  it 
was  susceptible,  in  other  words,  to  deduce  them  from  the 
concept  of  its  nature.  But  the  nature  of  the  fundamental 
feeling  is  not  known  to  us  in  its  own  self,  as  we  may 
readily  see  by  reflecting  that  the  fundamental  feeling  of 
continuity  altogether  eludes  our  intellective  attention. 
Now,  excitation  is  only  an  act  of  the  feeling  of  continuity. 
Since,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  continuity  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  consciousness,  it  follows  that  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  of  excitation  is  also  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can 
only  infer  its  modes,  forms  and  grades,  that  is,  deduce 
them  in  an  d  posteriori  way,  from  the  experience  of  the 
sensions  that  are  apt  to  fall  within  our  consciousness. 

But  that  all  these  different  forms  of  feeling  are  due  to 
the  inmost  nature  of  the  sensitive  principle,  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  is  a  truth  that  we  are  obliged  to 
afllrm  also  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  same  identical  feeling  has  various 
modes  of  being;  it  is  another  fact  that  these  modes 
change  without  the  feeling  losing  its  identity ;  it  is  a  third 
fact  that  what  is  called  sension  is  only  a  mode  of  our 
fundamental  feeling;  it  is  a  fourth  fact  that  in  sension 
there  is  an  element  of  passivity,  whose  subject  is  the  sensi- 
tive principle  ;  it  is  a  fifth  fact  that  there  is  also  an  element 
of  activity  in  it,  whose  subject  is  likewise  the  same  sensi- 
tive principle.     It  follows  that  the  various  forms  of  sen- 
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sion  depend  upon  the  special  nature  of  the  passivity  and 
activity  of  this  principle.  Now  a  principle  virtually  con- 
tains all  the  acts  and  modes  of  which  it  is  susceptible ; 
therefore,  in  the  sensitive  principle  are  virtually  contained 
all  the  different  forms  of  sensions.  These  are  not  created 
fresh  when  they  come  into  our  consciousness ;  they  are 
simply,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  externalizedy  they  pass  from 
implicitness  to  explicitness ;  feeling  does  not  change  the 
being,  but  merely  the  mode  of  the  being. 

2081.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  are  the  occasions  and 
conditions  which  make  it  possible  for  sension  to  unfold  itself. 

The  fact  which  we  must  keep  before  our  minds,  when 
reduced  to  a  general  formula,  is  this :  "  Feeling  places  it- 
self in  the  most  pleasant  attitude  possible  to  it." 

But  then  what  is  it  that  sets  a  limit  to  its  power  ot 
placing  itself  in  various  attitudes  ? — ^We  must  still  reply  as 
before :  "  The  particular  nature  of  the  fundamental  feeling." 
A  priori  we  cannot  say  anything  more.  All  that  we  can 
do  further  is  to  resort  to  experience  in  order,  in  some 
way,  to  discover  this  limit,  and  also  to  ascertain  what, 
under  given  conditions,  is  the  most  pleasant  attitude  that 
feeling  can  assume. 

Inasmuch  as  experience  attests  that  the  nature  of  the 
sensitive  principle  includes  an  element  of  passivity  toward 
an  extra-subjective  being,  it  is  plain  that  this  extra-sub- 
jective being  and  its  mode  of  action  must  be  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  most  pleasant  state  of  the  animal 
depends. 

Feeling  must  find  one  attitude  more  pleasant  than 
another,  according  as  the  extra-subjective  being  acts  on  it 
in  one  w^ay  rather  than  another. 

2082.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the 
thought  that  the  different /(^rw^  of  sensitivity  depend  upon 
the  different  organization  of  the  organs,  so  that  the  reason 
why  the  eye  is  susceptive  of  coloured  sensions,  the  ear 
of  sonorous  sensions,  the  nose  of  odorous  sensions,  the 
palate  of  saporous  sensions,  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c.,  of 
their  own  special  sensions,  is  simply  because  bodies  act 

VOL.  III.  M 
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diflferently  on  the  several  organs  owing  to  the  diversity  ot 
their  respective  organization  ;  although  the  sensitive  prin- 
ciple, as  far  as  itself  is  concerned,  has  the  same  act  under 
all  organizations.  This  receives  confirmation  from  the 
fact  observed  by  physiologists,  that  any  nerve,  when 
stimulated,  yields  only  its  own  peculiar  sension.  Thus 
the  olfactory  nerve  gives  no  other  sensation  but  that  of 
smell,  the  optic  nerve  no  other  but  that  of  colours,  &c. 
Hence,  if  the  sentient  principle  is  excited  by  movements 
suitable  to  the  olfactory  nerve,  it  smells  pleasant  odours ; 
whereas  if  these  movements  attempt  to  disturb  the  natural 
excitation,  there  arises  a  conflict  which  manifests  itself  in 
unpleasant  odours.*  As  for  the  sense  of  sight,  its  dis- 
agreeable sension  is  obscuration  of  vision,  or  else  dazzle- 
ment  by  excess  of  light. 

2083.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  wher- 
ever the  proper  nerves  occurred,  there  the  spirit  would  feel ; 
that  it  might  see  with  its  foot,  if  in  the  foot  there  were  a  nerv^e 
organized  like  the  optic,  or  hear  with  its  hand,  if  this  con- 
tained an  acoustic  nerve,  &c.,  or  even  that  it  might  see  with  a 
hundred  parts  of  the  body,  like  the  fabled  Argus,  if  there 
were  in  it  a  hundred  eyes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every 
other  sension ;  every  sension  is  in  one  place  rather  than  in 
another,  in  one  only  rather  than  in  many,  not  on  account 
of  any  difference  of  sensitivity  or  of  power  in  the  sentient 
principle,  but  on  account  of  diversity  in  the  organization, 
which  obliges  the  sensitivity  to  determine  itself  in  this  way 

*  In  a  man  who  always  smelt  a  dis-  tation    produces    in    it  luminous   and 

agreeable  smell,   Cullener  and  Main-  colourecl  sensions,  which  are  obscured 

^ault  observed  the  arachnoid  membrane  if  the  organ  suffers.    The  fact  that  the 

ossified    in  different    parts,   and    sup-  sight  is  hardly  susceptible  to  unpleasant 

))uratcd  cists  situated  in  the  middle  of  sensations  seems  to  me  attributable  to 

the  cerebral  hemisphere.    On  the  other  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  organization 

hand,   the  rabbits  in  whom  Valentin  and  the  small  power  which  the  sensitive 

had  cut  asunder  the  olfactory  nerves  principle  has  of  resisting  its  destruction; 

and  ganglia  continued  to  have  an  appe-  nence,  if  any  external  agent  stimulates  it, 

tite  for  food  as  before,  moved  with  the  it  cither  receives  the  proper  excitation 

same  agility,  and  followed  the  instincts  or  else  begins  to  be  disorganized.    The 

of  healthy  animals ;  moreover,  during  same  may  be  said  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 

the  operation  they  gave  no  signs  of  although  it  does  feel  disagreeable  and 

pain.    In  the    same    way,    the    optic  lacerating  sounds,  for  example,   those 

nerve,  when    irritated    or  cut,  is   in-  that  are  too  acute,  which  disturb  the 

sensible  to  ordinary  pain ;  but  the  irri-  natural  excitation  of  this  sension. 
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rather  than  in  that,  according  as  it  finds  more  pleasure  in 
the  one  or  in  the  other.  And  if  an  organ  of  a  particular 
construction  should  happen  to  be  wanting,  the  correspond- 
ing form  of  sension  would  likewise  be  wanting.*  Morgagui, 
Fatner,  Loder  and  Valentin  tell  us  that  they  found  no 
olfactory  nerves  in  persons  who  had  never  had  the  sen- 
sation of  smell. 

2084.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  every  special  form  or 
sensitivity  has  the  power  to  change  the  series  of  vital 
actions  which  make  up  the  zoetic  course,  inasmuch  as  to 
every  kind  of  sension  there  corresponds  a  determinate  kind 
of  movements  caused  by  the  sensual  instinct. 

2085.  Passing  now  to  the  different  grades  of  sensitivity, 
we  find  the  reason  of  this  difference  to  consist,  (i)  in  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  sentient  principle;  (2)  in  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  animate  matter  which  deter- 
mines this  principle  to  assume  one  attitude  rather  than 
another. 

2086.  In  regard  to  this  particular  disposition  of  the 
matter,  experience  teaches  us  that  certain  bodies  have  a 
finer  texture  and  a  more  delicate  organization  than  others ; 
and  persons  whose  body  and  organs  are  of  a  finer  texture 
evidently  possess  a  sensitivity  more  delicate,  ready,  keen 
and  powerful  than  others. 

2087.  As  regards  the  greater  or  less  action  of  the  sen- 
sitive principle,  this  is  due  to  the  different  causes  which  we 
have  indicated. 

The  vital  instinct  is  dejected  when  the  spirit  \animo\  is 
occupied  with  pain,  and  it  is  encouraged  when  the  spirit  is 
diffused  in  joy. 

If  the  intellective  principle  is  carried  away  by  the  con- 
templation of  an  object,  the  animality  drops  part  of  its 
activity,  because  the  subject,  being  one  and  possessed  only 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  force,  cannot  employ  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  force  in   intellective  operations 

♦  For  the  same  reason,   the  better  doubt  that  a  greater  development  of 

framed  and  developed  an  organ  is,  the  the  heart  renders  a  man  more  capable 

more  perfect  are  the  corresponding  sen-  of   the  feelings  akin  to   benevolence, 

sions  or  feelings.     There  can  be  no  charity,  &c. 
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without  withdrawing  it  from  the  animal  operations.  Hence^ 
if  a  person  applies  himself  to  serious  study  when  his 
stomach  is  full,  his  digestion  is  interrupted;  and  this  is 
usually  the  cause  of  the  ailments  from  which  literary  men 
suffer. 

But  what  chiefly  contributes  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
sensitivity  is  the  sensual  instinct,  which  has  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  vital  instinct,  being  in  turn  influenced  by  it. 

The  sensitivity  is  increased  by  the  sensual  instinct, 

i""  Through  the  force  of  the  active  habit ; 

2°  Through  the  action  of  the  [sensual]  retentive  faculty.* 
In  virtue  of  that  action,  the  pleasurable  movements  pre- 
viously experienced,  and  of  which  the  sentient  principle 
has  preserved  the  traces,  are  [through  the  imagination} 
roused  up  in  it  in  an  accumulated  form ;  and  this  accumu- 
lation imparts  to  it  a  greater  power  to  move  the  sensual 
instinct  than  would  be  possessed  by  a  new  actual  pleasure 
taken  by  itself.  This  explains  why  an  imagined  pleasure 
often  produces  on  man  a  greater  impression  than  a  real 
pleasure. 

2088.  The  same  principle  affords  us  an  explanation  of 
many  hedonic  phenomena.  Why  does  the  greatest  inten- 
sity of  an  expected  pleasure  occur  in  the  moment  when  the 
pleasure  begins,  that  is,  in  the  moment  in  which  the  change 
is  taking  place,  not  when  it  has  already  taken  place  ?  In 
g^eat  measure  for  this  reason,  that  the  pleasure  is  bound 
up  with  the  movement,  and,  therefore,  in  the  initial  act  of 
movement  the  pleasure  is  actuated  in  a  higher  degree  than 
after,  when  the  movement  is  being  gradually  succeeded  by 

*  Of  the  retentive  faculty  belonging  power  exerted  on  the  sensual  instinct 
to  the  sentient  principle  {ntentiva  sen-  by  the  revival  (through  the  imagination) 
sttale)t  and  of  its  mode  of  action,  the  of  past  pleasurable  feelings,  dl  fuseci 
Author  has  treated  in  his -^«Mr(0/o^p'.  into  one,  he  says:  "Hence  the  animal 
By  means  of  it,  in  combination  with  that  receives  a  sensation  previously  ex- 
other  means — adl  equally  w^ithin  the  perienced  does  not  move  merely  in  ac- 
spherc  of  sense  alone— ne  has  been  cordance  with  what  is  required  by  that 
enabled  to  account  for  all  those  opera-  sensation  taken  by  itself,  but  it  moves 
tions  whereby  the  brutes  seem  at  first  in  accordance  with  what  is  required  by 
sight  to  act  as  intelligent  or  rational  the  whole  general  feeling  which  that 
beings ;  which  would  imply  the  ab-  single  sensation  reproduces  and  renews 
surdity  that  they  are  not  things  but  to  it."  See  Anthropologyy  463-468. — 
persons.    Referring  in  particular  to  the  Tr. 
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rest.  This,  however,  does  not  suffice  to  explain  that 
greater  intensity  of  delight  which  lies  in  the  first  act 
whereby  a  person  enters  into  possession  of  a  coveted 
pleasure.  Such  intensity  is  due  to  the  expectation  of  the 
imagination,  which  springs  from  the  impression  retained 
of  so  many  pleasant  moments  previously  experienced, 
and  throws  the  sensual  instinct  into  an  extraordinary 
orgasm,  into  a  painfiil  unrest,  into  an  impatience  for  a 
repetition  of  that  pleasure  which  in  the  apprehensive 
faculty  has  become  the  sum  of  all  previous  pleasures. 
Hence,  in  the  first  experiencing  of  the  pleasure  in  question, 
the  sensual  instinct,  already  violently  moved  by  the  im- 
pression aforesaid,  finds  the  delight  greatest,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  greater  avidity,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
satisfaction  which  follows  the  appeasing  of  its  raging 
desire,  an  appeasing  which  is  attained  the  moment  it  sees 
the  desired  pleasure  free  and  open  to  it.  Hence,  when  the 
rage  of  that  craving  has  been  so  appeased,  there  remains 
the  mere  real  pleasure,  much  less  than  it  looked  before- 
hand to  the  desire,  and  therefore  less  calculated  to  move 
the  vital  instinct. 

2089.  In  the  same  way  also  we  may  explain  that  other 
phenomenon  so  happily  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Writings : 
"  Stolen  waters  are  sweet  and  hidden  bread  is  pleasant,"* 
and  also  indicated  in  the  common  proverb :  "  Want  begets 
appetite."  What  is  prohibited,  or  hard  to  attain,  or  long 
desired,  renders  the  sensual  instinct  restless  and  more 
active,  and  keeps  it,  so  to  speak,  in  continual  vibration. 
So  also  a  pleasure  which  unexpectedly  offers  itself  and  is 
caught  fug^tively  is — by  the  shortness  of  the  time  and 
the  fear  that  the  precious  instant  may  escape  unused — 
rendered  more  keen  and  intense,  and  receives  a  character 
altogether  new  and  peculiar.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  sensual  instinct,  then  unquiet  and  excited,  provokes  in 
the  nervous  fibres  more  rapid  and  violent  twitches  and 
movements ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  greater  rapidity  that 
the  intensity  of  sensation  must  be  attributed. 

*  Proverbs  bi^  17. 
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Thus  it  is  observed  that  a  man  who  is  wholly  abandoned 
to  pleasures  keeps  his  sensual  instinct  habitually  in  a  state 
of  tension,  in  expectation  of  their  repetition,  and  his  nerves 
themselves  protruded  toward  all  stimuli,  in  a  kind  of  twitch- 
ing and  oscillation,  by  which  he  seeks  to  start  and  initiate 
the  coveted  and  expected  pleasures.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  physical  condition  of  these  nerves  shows 
them  to  be  more  obtuse  than  those  of  a  self-containing- 
man,  both  because  nerves  that  are  always  tense  are  not 
susceptible  of  g^eat  movements,  since  this  implies  an 
alternation  of  slackening-  and  tension,  and  because  the 
novelty  of  the  pleasure  is  now  gone.  But  if  real  pleasure 
diminishes  in  the  slave  of  voluptuous  passions,  the 
anguished  craving  increases.  This  craving  has  no  end,* 
and  ceaselessly  seeks  to  stir  up  the  sensual  instinct; 
nevertheless  it  is  always  true  that  the  state  of  the  sensual 
instinct  in  the  voluptuous  man  has  greater  mobility  and 
activity,  which  render  the  vital  instinct  more  active  and 
ready  to  produce  pleasant  sensions. 

2090.  3°  Through  the  reproduction  by  the  sensual  in- 
stinct of  abundant  internal  stimuli ;  the  reason  of  which  lies 
in  the  greater  intensity  of  the  sensions,  and  in  the  same 
causes  that  render  the  vital  instinct  more  powerful.   Hence, 

{a)  The  greater  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation, 
the  greater  the  sensitivity,  other  things  being  equal.  I 
say  "  other  things  being  equal,"  because  there  might  alsa 
be  a  greater  resistance  to  external  stimuli,  owing  to  the 
compactness  and  hardness  of  the  fibre ;  but  if  the  stimulus 
overcomes  this  resistance,  the  result  must  be  a  pleasure 
greater  than  that  produced  in  a  body  of  softer  fibre  by  a 
stimulus  proportionately  equal ; 

(3)  If  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body  the  sensual  in- 
stinct accumulates  a  larger  quantity  of  stimuli,  or  has  a 
tendency  so  to  accumulate  them,  the  sensitivity  corre- 
sponding to  that  place  increases.! 

♦  See  Societv  and  its  End,  Bk.  I,  so  that  every    ray  of  light    becomes 

chaps,  xii-xxviii.  troublesome  to  it.    The  same  happens 

t  Irritation  of  the  brain  enormously  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  until  ex- 
increases  the  sensitivity  of  the  retina,  travasation  of  the  fluids  takes  place  and 
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In  this  way  we  may  explain  how  it  is  that  by  frequent 
use  our  senses  become  more  acute  and  delicate,  how,  for 
example,  the  incisor  of  jewels  renders  his  sight  finer  by 
exercising  it.  It  seems  that  the  seeing  power  of  the  eye  is 
increased,  not  merely  by  the  projection  of  the  nervous 
extremities  that  go  in  search  of  the  stimulus  and  present  to 
it  their  papillae  in  a  more  naked  state,  but  also  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  afflux  of  the  blood,  which,  by  stimulating  the 
part,  quickens  it  and  renders  it  more  sensitive.  In  fact,  if 
the  eye  is  used  beyond  a  proper  limit,  inflammation  sets  in, 
which  proves  that  there  is  an  afflux  of  humours.  Another 
proof  of  this  afflux  is  that  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
most  used  grow  proportionately  larger  and  more  developed, 
because  a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  flows  to  them. 

2091.  If,  however,  the  stimuli  which  the  sensual  in- 
stinct brings  to  special  parts  of  the  human  body,  either  by 
their  impetus,  or  excess,  or  an  alteration  in  their  composi- 
tion, attack  the  organism  and  tend  to  destroy  it,  then  a 
conflict  sets  in  which  makes  the  parts  painful.  The  funda- 
mental feeling  of  the  part  thus  afflicted  is  not  usually  one 
of  sharp  pain  if  the  obstruction  of  the  organic  process  and 
the  disorder  of  the  internal  movements  do  not  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit;  and  yet  the  painful  sensitivity  is  great,  a 
slight  touch  being  enough  to  cause  sharp  pain. 

And  this  is  the  case  with  inflammation.  It  increases 
the  size  of  the  part,  which  shows  an  afflux  of  humours ; 
reddens  it,  which  shows  an  afflux  of  blood;  renders  it 
painful  to  touch,  if  the  inflammation  is  slight,  and  even 

paralyzes  its  functions.  The  vital  in-  a  friendly  cause.  Thus  it  is  that  maniacs 
stinct  in  these  cases  is  in  violent  move-  and  hypochondriacs  are  subject  to  op- 
ment,  having  to  sustain  a  conflict  against  tical  illusions,  or  rather  to  fantastic 
the  troublesome  stimuli.  Its  increased  visions,  or  to  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The 
activity  is  what  augments  that  tremor  same  mav  be  said  of  the  senses  of  hear- 
of  the  optic  nerve  which  occasions  the  ing,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and,  in  general, 
sension.  When  the  increase  of  activity  of  every  kind  of  sension,  whether  it  con- 
arises  in  the  vital  instinct  from  the  con-  sist  of  figurate  or  non-figurate  feelings, 
flict  it  has  to  sustain  against  a  hostile  Irritation  of  the  brain,  its  inflammation 
stimulus,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  or  that  of  the  meninges,  as  well  as  ccr- 
while  it  is  rendering  more  active  the  tain  hypochondriac  or  maniac  affec- 
sensor  nerves  running  to  the  spot  where  tions,  increase  excessively  the  sensitivity 
it  is  challenged  to  battle,  it  also  renders  of  the  organs  mentioned,  and  produce 
their  function  irregidar,  which  does  not  sensitive  aberrations  and  illusions, 
happen  when  its  activity  is  increased  by 
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without  being  touched,  if  the  inflammation  is  great,  which 
shows,  as  we  have  said,  the  struggle  that  goes  on  between 
the  vital  instinct  and  the  matter  it  finds  there  ill-disposed 
for  its  purposes. 

That  the  matter  in  that  part  is  ill-disposed,  appears 
from  the  tendency  of  every  inflammation  to  disorganize 
the  inflamed  part.  The  gorging  of  the  vessels  and  the 
slackening  of  the  motion  of  the  humours  prove  the  same 
thing.  The  blood  seems  to  be  driven  into  the  last  venous 
capillaries  by  the  increased  movement  of  the  heart  and  the 
arteries ;  and  the  venous  capillaries,  being  unable  to  give 
it  course,  must  either  become  so  weakened  by  over-disten- 
tion  as  to  extravasate  some  of  it,  or  burst  ;*  the  very 
minute  nerves  must  be  pressed  and  irritated  on  all  sides ; 
the  blood  itself,  heated  by  the  orgasm  of  the  arteries,  and 
almost  stagnant,  tends  to  become  disorganized,  that  is,  to 
separate  from  the  fibrine,  which  inclines  to  solidify  and 
organize  itself  into  new  tissues  and  organs,  while  the  clot 
and  serum  incline  to  change  into  pus. 

2092.  Brachet  tells  us  that  in  1 8 1 1,  on  his  returning  to  the 
hospital  of  Bicfitre,  the  warden  of  the  surgery  hall  came  to 
him  and  asked  him  to  admire  the  wonderful  increase  of 
vision  that  had  come  to  him  that  morning;  he  could  see 
the  smallest  objects  at  an  immense  distance  and  yet  com- 
plained of  no  discomfort.  Five  hours  afterwards  he  began 
to  feel  a  slight  headache ;  a  few  hours  later  he  was  struck 
with  lightning  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  that  night.  A 
deposit  of  matter  was  found  in  his  right  optic  thalamus, 
and  this  had  inflamed  and  irritated  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  is  the  seat  of  vision.  This  great  increase  of  sensi- 
tivity, therefore,  came  from  the  increased  stimulation  of 
the  organ  of  vision,  and  probably  also  from  the  greater 
mobility  which  this  organ  acquired  in  consequence.  A 
priest  once  came  to  me  telling  me  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
become  a  new  man,  that  his  mind  had  become  clear,  his 
thoughts  ready,  and  even  his  senses  more  acute  in  a 
wonderful  way,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  renewed 

*  Indeed,  emissions  of  water  take  place  in  dro])sy,  and  of  blood  in  apoplexy,  &c. 
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condition.  I  advised  him  to  have  himself  well  bled  at 
once ;  he  put  this  off  for  some  days,  and  then  went  mad. 

{c)  The  sensual  instinct  increases  the  sensitivity  also  by 
rendering  the  sensor  fibres  more  mobile. — Whence  comes 
this  greater  mobility  ?  Of  course,  a  more  perfect  organism, 
a  greater  delicacy  of  tissue,  &c.,  must  render  them  more 
mobile.  But  fibres  that  are  similarly  organized  must  like- 
wise become  more  mobile  and  ready  to  give  sensation, 
when  they  are  subjected,  as  we  have  said,  to  a  greater 
amount  of  internal  and  continual  stimuli,  just  as  a  body 
which  is  pressed  equally  on  all  sides  moves  more  easily 
with  any  increase  of  pressure  on  one  of  the  sides,  or  as  a 
balance  moves  as  soon  as  the  smallest  weight  destroys  its 
perfect  equilibrium.  Besides  this,  the  animal  instinct 
is  more  wide-awake,  more  alert,  more  ready  to  act, 
when  it  feels  itself  excited  from  all  sides,  either  pleasantly 
or  unpleasantly;  then  the  fibres  preserve  that  continual 
oscillation,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  number  of  in- 
cipient sensations,  all  tending  to  display  and  vent  them- 
selves. 

This  cause,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  one, 
seems  sufficient  to  account  for  the  many  phenomena 
arising  from  the  different  degrees  and  variations  of  the 
sensitivity  as  regards  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant  sen- 
sions.  For  example,  it  seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
special  sensitivity  of  the  taste  varies,  becoming  sometimes 
more  acute,  sometimes  more  obtuse  in  the  different  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  stomach.  When  this  affection 
acts  upon  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  as  well  as  when  it 
acts  on  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  the  organ  of  taste 
enters  into  a  new  condition,  either  because  its  internal 
organization  is  altered  in  some  part,  or  because  new  in- 
ternal stimuli  are  applied  to  it  in  a  disorderly  way,  or  else 
because  it  is  rendered  more  mobile  and  oscillant.  The 
modifications  which  the  organ  of  taste  undergoes  from  the 
uterine  affections  are  still  more  wonderful,  whether  we 
consider  the  capricious  tastes  of  young  girls  approaching 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  of  those  whose  menstruations  are 
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difficult,  or  who  suffer  from  other  troubles,  or  those  of 
women  in  the  state  of  pregnancy. 

The  explanation  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  fancy  in 
sleep  and  in  somnambulism  must  be  traced  to  the  same 
causes. 

2093.  {d)  Finally,  the  degree  of  sensitivity  depends  in  a 
very  great  measure  upon  whether  the  animal  instinct  lends 
its  activity  more  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  to  produce  sension, 
or  those  spontaneous  movements  which  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of  sension.  The  vital  insti7ict  lends  itself  to 
the  production  of  sension  only  in  so  far  as  its  not  lending 
itself  would  be  more  disagreeable.  The  sensual  instinct 
follows  the  same  law  in  regard  to  its  movements ;  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  produce  them  except  in  so  far  as  doing  so 
is  more  pleasant  for  it  than  not  doing  so.  This  agrees 
with  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  diseased  capacit)\ 
It  is  well  known  that  Giovanni  Rasori  administered  a 
scruple  of  tartar  emetic  at  a  time,  one  drachm  and  several 
drachms  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  several 
ounces  in  the  course  of  an  illness,  and  yet  it  rarely  caused 
vomiting,  and  then  only  a  little,  increased  the  stool  little  or 
nothing,  while  at  the  same  time  the  perspirations  were  not 
more  abundant  than  the  nature  and  stage  of  the  disease 
required.  He  made  similar  bold  experiments  with  all 
kinds  of  antimonial  preparations — emetics,  nitre,  purga- 
tives, even  the  most  drastic. 

Here  we  seem  to  meet  with  a  contradiction.  This 
diseased  capacity  manifests  itself  only  in  those  diseases 
that  are  called  sthenic^  because  characterised  by  excess  of 
stimulus.  But,  if  in  these  diseases  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  excitation,  why  do  they  show  themselves  al« 
most  insensible  to  the  action  of  such  strong  remedies  r 
To  explain  this  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  law  indicated  that  "the  animal  instinct 
(vital  or  sensual)  does  not  lend  itself  to  action  in  con- 
sequence of  stimuli  except  in  so  far  as  doing  so  is  more 
pleasant  than  not  doing  so ; "  from  which  it  follows  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  **  the  quantity  of  action  of  the 
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animal  instinct  increases  or  diminishes  in  simple  and 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stimulus  applied 
to  it." 

2094.  We  must  distingfuish,  (i)  the  quantity  of  the 
stimuli,  (2)  the  quantity  of  the  excitation  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  feeling,  and  (3)  the  quantity  of  the  action 
belonging  to  the  animal  instinct  both  vital  and  sensual. 
Now  what  we  have  said  is,  that  the  amount  of  action  of  the 
animal  instinct  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  stimuli,  but  is  determined  by  the  above  mentioned 
law  which  regulates  its  activity. 

We  may  now  ask  other  very  important  questions : 
1°  Does  excitation  keep  in  exact  proportion  to  stimuli  ? 
— I    think    we    must    again    answer    no,    for    the    same 
reason. 

2°  Does  the  amount  of  action  of  the  instinct,  in  so  far 
as  it  produces  sension,  or  animal  motion,  hold  an  exact 
ratio  to  the  quantity  of  excitation  belonging  to  the  funda- 
mental feeling  ? — ^And  again  I  think  we  must  answer  in  the 
negative ;  because  there  is  no  reason  why  the  animality 
might  not  find  more  pleasure,  or,  at  least,  less  pain,  in 
allowing  itself  to  be  excited,  than  in  putting  forth  the 
effort  necessary  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  stimulus  ;  and 
then,  when  there  is  question  of  passing  to  the  action  of  the 
instinct  which  produces  sension  or  motion,  find  it  more 
pleasant,  or  less  troublesome  to  resist,  and  not  lend  itselr 
to  produce  it. 

2095.  3°  Is  the  quantity  of  action  of  the  vital  instinct,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  is  the  quantity  of  sension  or  sen- 
sions  produced  by  it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
action  of  the  sensual  instinct,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
to  the  amount  of  motion  produced  by  it  ? — And  once  more 
we  must  reply  in  the  negative  for  a  similar  reason,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  sension  is  the  principle  of  a  consequent 
animal  movement.* 

♦  We  ma^  add  that  several  amul-  Similarly,  if  sensions,  considered  as  im- 

taneous  sensions  may  impel  the  sensual  pellent  forces,  collide  only  in  part,  the 

instinct  to  contrary  motions,  in  which  result  must  be  a  composition  of  motions 

case  the  movements  prevent  each  other,  similar  to  what  takes  place  with  me- 
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2096.  Returning,  therefore,  to  the  general  principle,  we 
repeat  that  "  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  sensitivity  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  the  animal  in- 
stinct," and  that  the  phenomena  of  sensitivity  cannot  be 
explained  simply  by  a  measuring  of  the  external  stimuli 
and  forces  which  act  upon  the  sensitive  principle,  as  if  that 
principle  were  solely  passive  and  not  also  active  and  en- 
dowed with  its  own  laws  determining  its  action. 

The  more  we  meditate  on  this  truth,  the  more  we  shall 
see  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  animal  phenomena : 

1°  Why  does  a  stronger  sensation  efface  one  that  is  less 
strong ;  for  example,  why  does  the  splendour  of  the  sun 
prevent  us  from  seeing  the  stars  r — This,  of  course,  must  in 
part  be  attributed  to  mechanico-animal  action,  which,  by 
causing  all  the  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  to  oscillate  equally, 
excites  a  uniform  sension,  in  which  the  partial  sension  of 
the  stars  is  merged.  But  it  does  not  fully  explain  how 
the  light  of  the  stars,  which  continues  to  strike  certain 
fibrils  of  the  retina,  no  longer  causes  any  sensation  in  it 
owing  to  its  finding  it  excited  by  the  greater  action  of  the 
sun.  The  right  answer,  therefore,  seems  rather  to  be  that 
the  fibrils  struck  by  the  light  of  the  sun  no  longer  receive 
the  movement  of  the  weak  ray  of  the  star,  because  the 
sensitive  activity  is  pre-occupied  in  seconding  the  action 
of  the  greater  stimulus.  Still  several  causes  co-operate 
to  produce  this  phenomenon,  among  the  rest,  the  mechani- 
cal law  that  a  greater  motion  resists  a  very  weak  motion 
tending  to  modify  it,  since  wherever  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  motion,  there  is  also  more  force  resisting 
change  of  direction  and  measure. 

2097.  2°  Why  do  the  forces  of  the  vital  instinct  resist  the 
chemical,  physical  and  mechanical  forces  that  tend  to  dis- 
solve the  extremely  complicated  and  corruptible  machine  of 
the  human  body  ? — On  account  of  the  same  intrinsic  activity 

chanical  forces  when  several  of  them  tion  to  the  subject  of  colliding  sensions, 

are  applied  simultaneously  in  different  or,  as  he  incorrectly  called  them,  ideas, 

directions  to  the  same  boay.    [Rosmini  If  we  use  the  correct  term  and  adhere  to 

seems  never  to  have  heard  of  tne  works  its  proper  meaning,  we  may  render  the 

of  Herbart,  who  devoted  so  much  atten-  subject  a  very  fertile  one. — Tr.] 
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of  the  soul.  By  means  of  it  the  animal  instinct  curbs  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juices,  using  them  to  dissolve  food, 
and  probably  preventing  their  dissolvent  action  from  in- 
juring the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  un- 
questionable that  in  a  corpse  the  stomach  is  sometimes 
found  digested  immediately  after  death  by  the  action  of 
these  juices,  when  they  are  no  longer  resisted  by  the 
activity  of  the  vital  principle.* 

*  See  the  cases  in  Griovanni  Rasori's  Teoria  della  Flogosi^  Bk.  II,  chap.  xxi. 
Many  others  might  be  cited. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DIGRESSION  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  DIFFICULTY  OF 
COMPOSING  A  NEW  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EX- 
PERIMENTING IN  MEDICINE. 

'H  pt6v  it^ipa,  a^aXspri^   t)  Se  xpiais  p^aXewoi, 

2098.  Here  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  allow  me  as  a  con- 
clusion from  all  that  has  been  said,  and,  as  it  were,  by  way 
of  repose,  to  utter  a  wish.  It  is  that  some  wise  physician 
would  undertake  to  compose  a  new  Theory  of  the  Art  of 
Experimenting  in  Medicine,  If  what,  after  the  preceding 
reflections,  seems  to  me  true  be  really  true,  then  the 
treatises  hitherto  published  on  this  important  subject  must 
appear  insufficient. 

The  Art  of  Experimenting  is  the  principal  part  ot 
Medical  LogiCy  and  upon  this  art  depends  the  true  progress 
of  medicine,  which,  without  it,  can  only  lose  itself  beyond 
recovery,  and  tumble  out  of  one  gratuitous  and  cruel  theory 
into  another  theory  equally  gratuitous  and  perhaps  more 
cruel  still. 

What  considerations,  I  shall  be  asked,  do  you  think  the 
man  who  should  undertake  the  labour  of  this  noble  work, 
ought  to  keep  before  his  eyes  ? — Let  me  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

ARTICLE    L 

Reconciliation  between  Empirical  and  Rational  Physicians  desirable, 

2099.  I  should  desire  his  first  and  preliminary  object  to 
be  to  remove  the  prevalent  apparent  discord  of  opinions, 
by  doing  away  with  the  ambiguities  of  speech.  The 
learned  oppose  each  other  with  great  detriment  to  their 
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•art,  when,  instead  of  trying  to  understand  each  other,  they 
^aste  time  and  words  in  contradicting  each  other.  For 
•example,  if  the  two  sects  of  Empiricists  and  Rationalists 
defined  their  meaning  in  a  reasonable  way,  they  would 
soon  come  to  an  agfreement. 

2100.  Let  us  lay  down  these  definitions  : 

Empirical  Physicians  are  those  who  maintain  that 
remedies  ought  to  be  applied  solely  by  the  rule  of  similar 
cases  phenomenally  considered. 

Rational  Physicians  are  those  who  maintain  that 
remedies  ought  to  be  applied  by  the  rule  of  similar  cases, 
not  as  phenomenally  considered,  but  as  considered  in  their 
interior  efficient  causes,  which  do  not  come  within  ex- 
perience, but  yet  are  inferred  from  data  of  experience. 

2 10 1.  From  these  definitions  there  follow  these  con- 
sequences : 

1°  The  Empirical  physicisins  do  not  exclude  reasoning, 
as  they  are  falsely  accused  ot  doing,  but  merely  restrict  it 
to  determining,  by  means  of  phenomena  coming  within  ex- 
perience, what  are  similar  cases. 

2*^  The  Rational  physicians  do  not  exclude  experience, 
as  they  are  falsely  accused  of  doing,  but  merely  wish  that 
experience  should  be  used  to  bring  out,  by  means  of 
reasoning,  the  internal  constitution  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, and  hence  its  interior  causes  which  externally  pro- 
duce its  symptoms. 

When  the  two  sects  are  thus  defined  and  freed  from  the 
unjust  accusations  which  they  bring  against  each  other, 
the  mistake  of  each,  if  mistake  there  be,  is  much 
diminished,  and  the  two  are  thereby  brought  much  nearer 
each  other. 

At  all  events  the  Empirics  will  cease  to  be  confounded 
with  quacks;  for  the  Empiric  is  not  necessarily  a  quack. 
On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  execute  what  he  proposes, 
*'to  cure  according  to  the  rule  of  similar  cases  pheno- 
menally considered,"  he  requires  immense  knowledge  and 
endless  study.  Indeed,  is  it  an  easy  thing  to  determine 
what  are  the  truly  similar  cases  phenomenally  considered  ? 
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Is  it  a  brief  task  to  collect  all  the  diseased  phenomena  and 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  greater  or  less  similarity  r 
Does  it  require  slight  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  cases  that 
are  similar  in  their  specific  essence  from  those  that  are 
similar  merely  in  accessories  and  accidents  ?  or  to  discover 
that  one  relation  of  similarity  has  the  greatest  importance, 
and  the  other  very  little  ?  to  seize  the  degrees  of  simi- 
larities and  of  their  importance  as  marks  of  particular 
diseases  ?  Does  it  not  require  infinite  discernment  and 
perseverance  of  observation  to  attempt  a  classification  on 
this  basis  ?  And  then  it  remains  to  classify  in  the  same 
manner  the  different  courses  and  terminations  of  diseases 
in  different  climates,  temperaments  and  the  like.  More- 
over, in  accordance  with  this  method,  one  must  continually 
arg^e  ajuvantibtis  et  laden f thus y  in  order  to  discover  in  each 
case  the  corresponding  efficacy  of  remedies,  the  proper 
doses,  and  the  manner  of  administering  them.  Let  quacks, 
therefore,  be  separated  from  true  Empirics,  and  then  phy- 
sicians will  more  readily  understand  one  another. 

2 102.  After  these  separations,  to  what  does  the  defect 
of  the  two  sects  alluded  to  amount  ? — Not  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  one  having  too  little  science  and  the  other 
too  much,  but  simply  to  an  arbitrary  restriction  which 
each  places  on  its  own  method.  Hence  everything  ought 
to  tend  to  show  each  of  them  that  it  gratuitously  limits 
and  renders  more  difiicult  of  attainment  than  is  necessary 
the  aim  which  it  desires  to  reach,  namely,  a  true  medical 
science.  We  should  then  no  longer  have  empiric  and 
rational,  but  reasonable  physicians.  And  these  would  do 
two  things :  1°  They  would  collect  and  meditate  upon  all 
the  phenomena,  as  the  Empirics  now  purpose  to  do, 
classifying  them  according  to  their  characteristic  resem- 
blances; 2°  They  would  not  refuse  to  investigate  the  in- 
ternal diseased  condition  by  means  of  reasoning,  as  the 
Rationals  now  propose  to  do,  but  would  simply  insist  on 
the  inductions  being  rigorously  logical.  The  question  at 
issue  would  no  longer  turn  upon  method,  which  would  be 
one    and  perfect,   but  upon    the  correct    application    ot 
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method.  It  would  no  longer  be  said :  "  Similar  cases  are 
of  no  value,"  but  "  These  cases  are  not  similar,  or  have 
not  a  characteristic,  essential  and  specific  similarity,  but 
only  an  accidental  one."  It  would  no  longer  be  said : 
"  It  is  vain  to  inquire  into  the  internal  cause  of  a  disease," 
but,  "The  induction  whereby  you  determine  this  internal 
cause  will  not  bear  the  test  of  logic,  or  has  no  more  than 
so  many  degrees  of  probability;  hence  you  must  be  on 
your  guard,  and  calculate  also  the  degfrees  of  probability 
that  militate  against  the  certainty  of  the  cause  you  assign." 
These  questions  are  no  longer  vague.  Here  one  confines 
oneself  strictly  to  the  domain  of  science,  and  thus  the  pro- 
g^ress  of  the  art  is  assured. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Principal  Paris  of  a  new  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Experimenting  in 

Medicine, 

2103.  The  "  New  Treatise  on  Experiment  in  Medicine  " 
ought,  then, 

1°  To  determine  what  are  the  data  furnished  by  sen- 
sible experience,  and  point  out  the  ways  of  experimenting 
in  order  to  find  them,  and  the  ways  of  classifying  them ; 

2°  To  determine  the  rules  for  drawing  logical  inductions 
from  those  data,  and  the  conclusive  force  of  each  of  these 
rules,  and  to  classify  these  same  inductions. 

2104.  The  working  out  of  these  two  parts  of  the  treatise 
will  naturally  bring  to  light  the  difficulties  which  occur 
both  in  making  experiments  and  in  drawing  correct  infer- 
ences from  them,  and,  therefore,  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
them  to  call  special  attention  to  the  illusions,  errors,  and 
false  reasonings,  by  which  the  experimenter  or  the  reasoner 
may  be  led  astray. 

With  this  last  view,  the  wise  writer  whose  appearance  I 
would  hail  with  joy,  ought  to  show  how  complicated  the 
human  machine  is,  and  how  numerous  are  the  active  prin- 
ciples and  sublime  laws  that  modify  it;  how  reciprocally 
active  are  the  changes  that  take  place  in  it,  and  how  few, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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comparatively  speaking,  are  the  data  furnished  to  us  by 
experience.  If  the  so-called  problem  of  three  bodies  is  so 
difficult  to  solve  in  astronomical  mathematics,  because  it 
has  to  take  account  of  the  reciprocal,  though  uniform,  action 
of  the  sun,  the  earth  and  the  moon,  how  much  greater  will 
be  the  difficiilty  when  the  bodies  influencing  each  other  are 
innumerable  and  continually  changing,  the  forces  various, 
the  movements  complicated  and  always  influencing 
each  other,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  human  body  r 
This  exposition  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the 
attempt  to  discover  by  direct  experiment  or  by  induction 
all  the  internal  facts  which  determine  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  living  body,  to  foretell  the  issue  of  a  disease, 
and  to  modify  it  for  certain  in  the  direction  of  health  by 
the  application  of  remedies,  is  a  task  not  to  be  jested  with, 
but  one  altogether  beyond  human  power." 

2105.  The  student  of  the  medical  art,  therefore,  may 
place  two  aims  before  him  :  1°  To  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  positive  state  of  the  body  from 
what  he  knows  of  the  elements  that  constitute  it;  and  this  is 
a  most  difficult  task ;  2°  To  make  use  of  complex  rules  of 
induction  in  order  to  discover  the  beneficial  or  injurious 
effect  of  remedies  applied  to  a  condition  of  body  which  is 
known  imperfectly ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Distinction  between  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Medicine, 

2106.  These  two  great  aims  characterize  two  medical 
schools— distinguish  analytic  from  synthetic  medicine.  Let 
us  state  the  signification  which  we  give  to  these  two  de- 
nominations. 

2107.  The  Medical  Art  is  one;  it  is  the  art  of  curing 
diseases.     The  Medical  Science  is  the  theory  of  this  art. 

But  the  physician  who  desires  to  attain  the  aim  of  his 
art  may  follow  either  of  two  paths.  He  may  persuade 
himself  that  he  can  succeed  in  knowing  how  to  cure 
diseases  by  studying  what  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
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from  what  internal  forces  and  changes  they  result.  This 
I  call  analytic  medictney  because  it  undertakes  to  study  dis- 
eases in  their  internal  elements  and  to  grasp  their  origin 
by  investigating  the  complex  of  the  forces,  and  their  move- 
ments and  the  effects  of  these,  in  other  words,  the  whole  of 
the  causes,  to  which  the  diseases  are  due.  This  is  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  analysis,  in  order  afterwards  to  syn- 
thesise  in  the  corresponding  inductions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physician  may  persuade  himself 
that  he  can  succeed  in  knowing  how  to  cure  diseases  by 
studying  the  tndtcaltons  which  mark  their  progfress  toward 
better  or  worse,  without  taking  particular  care  to  find  out 
positively  how  this  happens.  This  I  call  synthetic  medicine^ 
because  it  seeks  to  know  the  total  effect  of  remedies, 
although  afterwards,  by  setting  out  with  this  knowledge, 
the  same  physician  may  analyze  that  total  effect  and  use  it 
in  order  to  discover  the  internal  elements  from  which  it 
results. 

Either  method  may  certainly  lead  to  the  end  proposed ; 
but  still  they  ought  to  be  united  and  made  to  cooperate  for 
their  common  aim.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition that  the  observed  facts  should  be  certain  and  pre- 
cise, and  the  inferences  rigorously  drawn ;  and  these  are 
two  very  difficult  things. 

2108.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  ayialytic  medicine 
takes  a  longer  and  more  difficult  way  to  reach  its  aim  by 
logical  inductions :  and  this  ought  to  be  shown  clearly  in 
the  Treatise  on  Experimentation  which  we  desire  to  see. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Analytic  Medicine, — Extreme  difficulty  of  drawing  Inferences  about  it 
by  sound  Logic,  on  account  of  the  Complication  of  the  Zoetic  Course. 

2109.  The  work  in  question  ought  to  show  this  extreme 
difficulty  from  several  sides,  and  principally  from  these  two : 

1°  The  complicated  character  of  the  zoetic  course  and 
its  perpetuation  in  ever  new  links,  each  of  which  is  difficult 
to  recognise ; 

N  2 
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2^  The  agents  that  may  modify  the  zoetic  course.* 

On  each  of  these  sources  of  difficulty  we  will  say  a  few 
words  in  order  to  make  our  meaning  clear. 

The  immense  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  is  seen  when 
we  observe  that,  i°  The  data  of  fact  furnished  by  experience 
are  comparatively  few,  and  2°  Innumerable  the  things 
which  the  physician  ought  to  infer  from  these  in  order  to 
know  truly  the  condition  of  his  patient.  In  truth,  he 
ought  to  know : 

[a]  What  link  the  zoetic  chain  has  reached. 

Now,  from  how  many  causes,  each  so  difficult  to  seize 
with  certainty,  does  every  link  of  this  chain  result  ? 

In  the  first  place,  every  link  is  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments, the  sensible  and  the  mobile.  The  sensible  element  is 
a  complex  of  innumerable  feelings,  of  which  only  a  few 
come  distinctly  into  consciousness,  while  many  are  merged 
in  a  single  feeling,  which  is  precisely  what  constitutes  the 
sensible  state  of  the  animal.  The  mobile  element  likewise 
results  from  innumerable  internal  movements,  and  from 
their  reciprocal  action  and  fusion. 

Moreover,  in  the  sensible,  as  well  as  in  the  mobile 
element  of  any  given  link,  one  ought  to  note  the  order 
of  the  simultaneous  movements.  The  reason  is  that  the 
different  systems  of  the  human  body  act  upon  each  other 
reciprocally,  and  with  succession,  so  that,  of  the  simul- 
taneous movements  that  take  place  in  the  body  some  are 
the  extremes  of  a  longer,  others  of  a  shorter  series  of  ante- 
cedent movements.  Thus,  for  example,  muscular  move- 
ments are  not  the  effect  of  the  nervous  movements  that 
occur  simultaneously  with  them,  but  of  the  nervous  move- 
ments belonging  to  the  previous  link. 

{p)  Then  the  physician  ought  to  know  the  links  that 
have  preceded  the  one  reached  at  the  time  in  question,  or 

♦  BeKidcft  these  two  mcIch,  the  writer  reach ;  2°  that  there  are  but  few  places 

of  the  Treatise  on  Kxferiment  ought  to  in  the  human  body  to  which  it  is  possi- 

applyhimflelf  to  showing  the  difficulties  ble  to  apply  them,  such  places  being 

that  spring,  i**  from  the  fact  that  there  almost  nothmg  more  than  the  external 

are  but  few  things  which  act  on  or  in  and  internal  surf  aces  of  the  body  itself, 
the  human  body  withht  the  pbyucian's 
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at  least  he  ought  to  know  the  state  of  the  vital  and  sensual 
instincts — a  state  which  depends,  1°  on  the  material  forces 
and  stimuli  that  act  upon  the  organization,  for  example, 
the  morbid  matter  which  happens  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  human  body,  &c. ;  2°  on  the  condition  of  the 
organization  already  more  or  less  deranged;  3°  on  the 
other  innumerable  causes  which  impart  to  the  animal 
instinct  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  excitation,  a  greater  or 
less  aptitude  for  acting,  in  conformity  with  the  above- 
mentioned  law  which  determines  the  instinct  to  act  or  not 
to  act,  to  act  more  or  to  act  less,  according  as  it  finds  more 
pleasure  in  the  one  thing  or  in  the  other. 

{c)  Likewise,  he  ought  to  know  the  links  which  will 
follow  in  the  zoetic  chain,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  with  certainty,  on  account  of  the  accidental  stimuli 
that  present  or  withdraw  themselves :  or  at  least  he  ought 
to  know  the  laws  which  determine  the  speciality  of  the 
chain  in  question.  This,  again,  does  not  come  under  ex- 
perience, but  must  be  inferred  from  the  few  data  of  expe- 
rience. I  need  not  say,  that  to  calculate  the  reciprocal 
actions  of  the  various  forces,  every  act  of  which  has  an  in- 
tensity and  a  measure  of  its  own,  is  a  task  beyond  human 
intelligence. 

{d)  Finally,  he  ought  to  foresee  how  remedies  will  act. 
Now,  how  can  he  do  this  from  conjectures  so  difficult  r 

We  may,  therefore,  without  rashness,  conclude  that  it 
is  impossible  to  base  the  healing  art  upon  those  internal 
causes  of  disease  which  are  directly  known,  or  inferred 
from  the  data  of  fact  furnished  by  the  observation  of  the 
human  body. 

21 10.  This  difficulty  of  completely  knowing  the  internal 
state  of  the  diseased  animal  is  seen  still  more  clearly  when 
we  consider  that  all  the  rules  of  induction  available  for  ob- 
taining such  knowledge  are  more  or  less  fallacious.  Let 
us  examine  a  few  of  them  : 

1°  Syvipto77is, — Here  we  must  call  to  mind  the  many 
and  weighty  considerations  that  have  been  urged  against 
symptomatic  medtcifie.      Certain  it  is,  that  the  physicians 
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who  have  set  out  with  Brown's  principle  (and  these  include 
neariy  all  modem  ones),  the  principle,il  mean,  that  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  human  body  depends  solely  upon  an 
excess,  or  defect,  or  equilibrium  of  stimulus,  confess  that 
symptoms  are  altogether  fallacious  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  infer  the  sthenic  or  asthenic  condition  of  the  body 
from  them.*  Indeed,  the  very  same  diseases,  with  all  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  them,  are  attributed  by  these 
physicians  sometimes  to  excess  and  sometimes  to  defect  of 
stimulus.  Hence  they  hold,  for  example,  that  there  are 
dropsies  due  to  excess,  and  others  due  to  defect,  of  stimulus, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  other 
diseases.  Hence,  even  the  species  of  a  malady  does  not 
indicate  with  certainty  its  internal  cause  and  nature.! 

2°  The  rule  A  juvantibtis  et  IcBdentibus. — ^This  rule  is  cer- 
tainly valuable,  if  it  is  applied  to  ascertain  the  eifect  of 
remedies ;  but  if  we  try  to  use  it  in  order  to  discover  the 
internal  causes  of  disease,  the  inner  diseased  condition,  it 
likewise  turns  out  to  be  fallacious.  I  am  persuaded  that 
two  opposite  remedies,  the  one  a  stimulant,  the  other  a 
counter-stimulant,  may  in  certain  cases,  owing  to  internal 
complications,  produce  the  same  effect.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  if  the  stimulus  is  too  great,  it  stupefies  the 
fibre,  and  diminishes  the  amoimt  of  its  action ;  and  when 
this  action  is  diminished,  the  internal  movements  and 
stimuli  which  it  produces  are  also  diminished.  The  effect, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the  in- 
crease of  the  external  and,  so  to  speak,  therapeutic  stimulus, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  internal  physiological  or  patho- 
logical stimulus.  If  this  diminution  is  greater  than  that 
increase,  the  total  effect  will  be  a  diminution  of  stimulus ; 
hence  the  remedy  applied  will  appear  to  be  a  counter- 

♦  The  fdUacyy  of  course,  does  not  characterize  diseases  according  to  their 

properly  fie  in  the  symptoms,  but  in  internal  cause  and  nature,  this  cause 

those  who  draw  from  them  inferences  and  nature  would  first  have  to  be  known 

that  are  neither  necessary  nor  logical.  with  certainty.     Now  this  is  exactly 

t  We  are  now  speaking  in  conformity  what  is  uncertain,  and  what  is  in  ques- 

with  the  manner  in  which  diseases  have  tion,  and    the    very   thing,   therefore, 

thus  far  been  characterized,  that  is,  from  whose  difiiculty  we  must  recognise  in 

the  effects  that  come  under  experience,  order  to  guard  ourselves  from  illusion. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wished  to 
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stimulanty  when  it  is  really  a  stimulant.  The  complication 
of  the  human  machine  is  so  great,  that  very  much  more 
firequently  than  is  generally  supposed  these  two  opposite 
effects  of  partial  increase  and  diminution  of  stimulus  take 
place  in  it,  giving  a  total  effect  which  is  equal  only  to  the 
excess  of  the  increase  or  the  diminution. 

21 1 1.  When  any  slackening  in  the  course  of  the  venous 
blood  provokes  yawning,  there  is  a  diminution  of  stimulus, 
and  yet  this  diminution  is  followed  by  an  effort  spon- 
taneously made  by  the  animal  to  inhale  a  greater  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  this  effort,  this  greater  quantity  ot 
air,  is  an  increase  of  stimiilus.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  those  causes  which  render  the  breathing  more  frequent 
and  the  respiration  deeper  for  want  of  stimulus.  Whether 
the  quantity  of  air  fit  for  respiration,  or  the  blood,  is 
diminished,  or  whether  an  excessive  heat  and  rapidity  in  the 
circulation  consume  too  much  red  blood,  or  whether,  as  in 
the  momeirts  immediately  before  death,  life  is  felt  to  be 
escaping ;  in  all  these  cases  the  diminution  of  stimulus  is 
accompanied  or  directly  followed  by  an  increase  of  stimulus 
due  to  this  very  diminution.  Here  it  is  the  sensual  instinct 
that  increases  its  action  in  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
stimiili  that  are  withdrawn  from  it,  a  plain  proof  that  this 
instinct  does  not  act  merely  in  virtue  of,  or  in  proportion 
to,  the  amount  of  internal  and  external  material  stimuli, 
but  according  to  other  laws  of  its  own  :  it  is  not  only  pas- 
sive, but  also  active. 

21 12.  Although  diseases  may  be  cured  by  a  stimulative 
treatment,  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  weakness 
is  so  great  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  partial  in- 
crease of  stimulus,  which  sometimes  deceives  physicians 
and  makes  them  suppose  the  disease  to  be  sthenic  or  in- 
flammatory. To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  will  suffice  to  read 
the  two  series  of  accounts  of  cases  added  by  Rasori  as  an 
appendix  to  his  Teorta  della  Flogosi.  The  one  series  con- 
sisted of  maladies  which,  being  supposed  to  be  inflamma- 
tory, were  by  antiphlogistic  treatment  carried  to  a  point  of 
extreme  gravity,  but  were  finally  cured  by  stimulant  treat- 
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ment.*  The  second  consisted  of  maladies  likewise  supposed 
to  be  inflammatory,  but  which  issued  in  death,  and  yet  the 
corpse  showed  no  sign  of  inflammation.  Here  is  a  clear 
proof  that  a  partial  increase  of  stimuli  takes  place  in  every 
malady,  without  its  being  possible  to  infer  with  certainty 
from  this  that  the  malady  is  sthenic.  Wherever  we  find 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  or  increase  of  heat,  there  is 
partially  increased  stimulus.  Indeed,  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  the  mere  increase  of  motion  or  heat  is  by  itself  a 
stimulus  and  a  producer  of  internal  stimuli.  Wherever 
there  is  pain,  there  is  unquestionably  a  partial  increase  of 
stimulus,  because  pain  is  a  stimulus  and  a  producer  of 
stimuli  through  the  excited  action  of  the  animal  instinct. 
Wherever  we  find  increase  of  secretions  or  excretions,  there 
is  partial  stimulus,  because  increase  of  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions shows  an  increase  of  activity  in  the  secretory  and 
excretory  organs,  and  this  implies  increase  of  excitation 
and  stimulus.  Even  where  the  secretions  and  excretions 
are  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  there  may  be  an  increase  of 
stimulus,  as  when  excess  of  stimulus  impedes  the  action  of 
the  organs  by  stupefying  them,  as  it  were.  In  a  much 
higher  degree  may  every  abnormal  and  disordered  secre- 
tion and  excretion  show  a  partial  increase  of  stimulus, 
although  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  diminution  of 
stimulus  likewise  partial.  Muscular  convulsions,  drowsi- 
ness, lethargfy,  delirium,  show  a  partial  increase  of  the 
stimuli  that  excite  the  nerves  and  brain.  In  a  word,  there 
are  very  few  morbid  symptoms  which  do  not  exhibit  a 
partial  increase  of  stimulus  and  excitation. 

Moreover,  the  same  symptoms  that  would  more  naturally 
indicate  weakness  may  be  an  indirect  effect,  if  we  may  call 
it  so,  of  a  partial  or  total  increase  of  stimulus  and  excita- 
tion, or  they  may  be  accompanied  with  symptoms  that 
show  a  partial  or  total  weakness  and  diminution  of  stimulus. 

♦  We  must,  however,  observe  the  to    the    difficulty  oi    ascertaining   the 

fact  that  in  all  these  cases  the  patients,  existence  of  internal  inflammation,  see 

before  being  treated  with  the  stimulant  Rasori's  Teoria  delta  Flogosi\  Bk.  II, 

cure,  were  for  a  long  time  treated  with  chaps,  iv,  v. 
the  counter-stimulant  cure.    In  regard 
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Even  in  cases  of  inflammation,  physicians  are  not  yet 
fully  agfreed  as  to  whether  the  labyrinth  of  gorged  vessels 
is  in  a  condition  of  weakness  or  in  a  condition  of  too  great 
energy.  Rasori  confesses  that  there  is  a  kind  of  weakness 
in  the  capillary  venous  envelope,  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
although  he  declares  that  this  weakness  has  nothing  to  do 
with  determining  the  method  of  treatment.*  This  distinc- 
tion, we  may  remark,  in  passing,  by  itself  shows  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  more  carefully  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  what  precisely  is  the  weakness  meant  by  those 
physicians  who  try  to  reduce  all  medicine  to  a  question  of 
excess  or  defect  of  stimulus ;  since  they  themselves  confess 
that  not  every  weakness  observable  in  the  human  body  fits 
into  their  system.  At  all  events,  so  much  must  at  present 
be  admitted,  that  in  the  inflamed  capillary  envelope  there 
is  some  kind  of  weakness.  Now  this  is  the  same  thing  as 
admitting  that  in  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  human  body 
there  may  be  simultaneously  an  element  of  weakness  and 
an  element  of  strength,  or,  more  correctly,  a  debilitating 
and  an  exciting  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  afflux 
of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part  is  an  increase  of  stimulus 
applied  thereto,  although  this  cannot  certainly  be  the  first 
cause  of  the  disease.  And  even  if  one  will  not  recognise 
in  the  vessels  gorged  with  blood  any  other  cause  ot 
weakness  than  the  mechanical  action  of  the  blood  itself 
which  forces  itself  into  them  and  distends  them  too  much, 
we  will  let  this  pass  for  a  while.  Still  it  will  remain  true 
that  the  same  agent,  viz.,  the  blood,  acts  in  the  same  part 
in  two  ways,  by  one  of  which  it  fatigues,  distends  to 
excess,  weakens,  and  with  the  other  stimulates,  excites, 

•  "  These  capillaries,  therefore,  are  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  weakness;  but  method  of  treatment,  or  lead  us  to  be- 
this  weakness  must  be  considered  as  lieve  that  this  method  should  be  a 
merely  a  weakness  in  mechanical  opera-  stimulating  or  strengthening  one." 
tion,  such  as  might  occur  in  even  a  life-  Teoria  delta  Flogosi,  Bk.  II,  chap.  i. — 
less  membrane,  which  from  being  too  It  must  here  be  observed  that  the 
much  stretched  and  distended  in  all  limitation  of  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
directions had  lost  part  of  its  elasticity  flamed  capillary  envelope  to  the  mere 
or  power  to  resume  its  original  condition  mechanical  action  of  the  blood,  seems 
by  contraction.  From  this  we  mean  to  a  purely  gratuitous  assertion,  as  we  shall 
infer  that  this  sort  of  weakness  need  not  show  alterwards. 
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strengthens.  Consequently  the  state  of  the  part  must  not 
be  determined  solely  by  the  element  which  weakens  it,  or 
solely  by  that  which  strengthens  it,  but  by  a  calculation 
of  the  two  simultaneous  opposite  and  mixed  elements. 

21 13.  But  is  it  proved  that  the  weakness  of  the  gorged 
vessels  is  due  solely  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  fluid 
forced  impetuously  into  them  ?  I  know  of  no  conclusive 
proof  of  this.  At  the  present  day,  the  certainty  seems  to 
have  been  arrived  at  that  the  circulation  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  blood- 
vessels have  a  contradistention  of  their  own.*  And 
although  the  venous  system  appears  relatively  passive 
and  the  arterial  system  relatively  active,  yet  the  tunics 
of  the  veins  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  devoid  of 
elastic  and  contradistensive  power,t  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  able  to  respond  to  stimuli  any  better  than  an  inani- 
mate substance.  Granting,  then,  that  there  is  a  vital 
activity  in  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  the  arteries,  although 
greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  who  will  maintain  it 
to  be  an  impossibility  that  the  same  morbid  cause,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  is  not  also  that  which  produces  the  contrary  effect 
in  the  capillary  veins  by  rendering  them  less  resistant, 
more  yielding  and  capable  of  being  distended  by  the 
afflux  of  the  blood  ?  If  this  were  so,  the  true  efficient  cause 
of  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  weakness  of  the  venous  capillaries,  would 
have  to  be  attributed  to  the  modified  action  of  the  animal 
instinct,  increased  in  the  arteries,  and  diminished  in  the 
veins. 

2 1 14.  It  does  even  seem  improbable  that  the  venous 

♦  Hastings,  Wilson  Philip,  Trevira-  the  action  of  the  heart.     {Archives  dt 

nus,  and  others,  having  removed  the  dicowvertes    et    inventions     nouveUes^ 

heaut  of  frogs  and  tied  up  all  the  large  1821,  p.  211. — Anal^'se  des  travaux  dt 

vessels,  found  that  after  this  operation  VAcadimie  des  Sciences  pour  Vanni 

the  blood  continued  to  circulate  for  a  1820.) 

longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  natatory  f  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  when  th 

membranes    of   these    amphibia.  —  In  circulatory    movement    in    the    vei? 

i820»  Salandier  gave  utterance  to  the  ceases,  they  gradually  part  with  th« 

suspicion  that  the  circulation  goes  on  light, 
in  the  capillary  vessels  independently  of 
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system  and  the  arterial  system  stand  in  a  kind  of  antago- 
nism to  each  other,  the  latter  being  intended  to  impel  the 
blood  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  the  former  to 
carry  it  back  from  the  extremities  to  the  centre.  In  the 
same  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to'  show  an  antago- 
nism between  the  white  and  the  red  capillary  vessels, 
although  I  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Festler  can  ascribe 
to  the  white  capillaries  a  greater  contractive  power  than 
to  the  red,  and  to  the  red  a  greater  expansive  power  than 
the  white,  since  the  contrary  woiild  rather  seem  to  be  the 
truth.*  Indeed,  contraction  implies  greater  vital  action, 
which  certainly  prevails  in  the  red  vessels,  whereas  expan- 
sion is  not  always  the  eflFect  merely  of  the  vitality,  but 
sometimes  also  of  weakness  and  passivity.  Hence,  for 
example,  it  is  plain  that  the  veins  react  less  than  the 
arteries  upon  the  fluid  which  they  receive,  since  the  latter 
impel  it  with  the  aid  of  their  contradistensive  force.  Now, 
is  it  altogether  impossible,  that  the  weakness  itself,  in- 
creased for  whatever  reason,  in  the  vein  system,  the 
greater  plasticity  itself  of  the  venous  vessels,  should  cause 
a  greater  activity  in  the  arterial  system  r  Supposing  that 
it  did  so,  the  weakness  occurring  in  the  vital  force  of  the 
veins  would  be  a  cause  of  the  diseased  state  in  question,  a 
cause  prior  to  that  of  the  excitation  of  the  arteries, 
so  that  this  excitation  would  turn  out  to  be  eflFect 
instead  of  cause.  And  that  such  may  really  be  the 
case,  I  am  led  to  believe  by  considering,  that  if  we  suppose 
a  greater  enlargement  of  the  veins,  and  therefore  a  smaller 
resistance  to  the  course  of  the  blood,  these  veins  would 
carry  to  the  heart  a  greater  abundance  of  this  fluid,  and 
hence  would  increase  the  stimulus  and  activity  whereby 
the  heart  drives  it  through  the  arteries  into  the  whole  body, 
which  otherwise  would  be  insuflRciently  supplied  with  it. 
And  if  we  suppose  that  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  does  not 
increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  veins  (since 

♦  Saggio  di  nuovi  Principii  fonda-      vasi  Capillari,    Di  Francesco  Savcrio 
Ttuntali  per  la  Fisiologia^  Patologia  e      Festler,  &c.,  Pt.  I,  sec.  4. 
Terapia,  dedotti   dalV  Economia   de* 
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the  arteries,  being  endowed  with  more  life,  resist  material 
impulse  more  strongly,  and  under  the  action  of  the  blood, 
considered  as  a  stimulus,  contract),  it  would  follow  that  in 
the  arteries  the  circulation  would  necessarily  have  to  be- 
come rapid,  in  order  that  there  might  pass  through  them 
an  amount  of  blood  equal  to  that  passing  through  the 
veins,  this  being  a  necessary  condition  of  proper  circula- 
tion. Moreover,  since  the  vein-tree  is  much  more  capacious 
than  the  artery-tree,  even  if  the  vessels  of  both  systems 
expanded  to  the  same  extent,  the  result  ought  still  to  be  an 
acceleration  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  otherwise  these 
would  not  be  able  to  give  vent  to  all  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  the  veins  would  carry  to  the  heart,  without  causing 
a  stoppage  in  the  course  of  this  fluid.  Now  what  is  the 
cause  that  prevents  the  blood  from  stopping  on  its  course  ? 
The  true  and  first  cause,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
is  the  animal  instinct,  which,  feeling  itself  uncomfortable, 
exerts  itself  to  remove  this  discomfort — the  same  instinct 
which,  in  order  to  give  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  blood, 
can  frame  a  yawn ;  which  produces  gasping  and  asthma ; 
which  in  the  various  conditions  of  the  atmospheric  air  can 
move  the  lungs  so  as  to  accelerate  or  retard  respiration, 
according  as  it  feels  more  at  ease  by  rendering  respiration 
at  one  time  ampler  and  deeper  and  at  other  times  longer, 
or  shorter  and  quicker,  more  or  less  brisk,  lighter  or  heavier, 
as  the  case  may  be.  We  should,  therefore,  have  to  resort 
to  the  vital  activity  as  the  first  cause  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  blood  and  the  greater  afflux  of  it  to  the  veins,  an 
activity  which  is  roused  by  the* weakness  and  relaxation 
that  happens  to  befall  them.  Thus  the  whole  question 
would  be  reduced  to  asking  what  is  the  first  cause  of  this 
morbid  relaxation  of  the  veins ;  and  that  cause  must  un- 
doubtedly be  sought  in  some  kind  of  irritation  offensive  to 
the  vital  instinct,  and  so  obliging  it  to  enter  upon  that  con- 
flict which  we  have  described  against  the  irritating  cause. 
Here  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  does  it  fall  within  the  limits 
of  our  purpose,  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  this 
cause,  which  is  certainly  manifold.     Let  us  rather  return 
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to  the  phenomenon  of  inflammation,  which  seems  as  if  it 
might  derive  some  additional  light  from  what  has  been  said. 
Indeed  the  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  venous  capillaries, 
and  the  increased  movement  of  the  arteries — both  of  them 
causes  calculated,  along  with  many  others,  to  develope  a 
greater  amount  of  heat,  and  to  impart  to  the  blood  a  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  into  its  three  principal  elements,  serum, 
clot  and  fibrine — seem  sufficient  to  explain  how  in  the 
venous  capillary  envelope  there  must  necessarily  occur 
gorging  and  almost  stagnation  of  the  blood,  accompanied 
with  swelling,  heat  and  a  tendency  to  suppuration.  Espe- 
cially must  this  be  the  case  in  places  where  the  capillaries, 
whose  calibre  is  very  irregular,  happen  by  some  accident 
to  be  unusually  large — a  circumstance  which  Rasori  thinks 
enough  to  account  for  the  locality  of  inflammation* — and 
where,  I  would  observe,  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall  indicate 
further  on,  these  capillaries,  even  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
comparatively  large  of  their  own  nature,  become  still  more 
enlarged  by  their  morbid  expansion,  and  hence  grow 
weaker  and  more  relaxed. 

21 15.  Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  discourse? 
Merely  to  show  that  where  there  is  found  excessive  stimu- 
lus, there  may  at  the  same  time  be  excessive  weakness,  so 
that  increased  and  diminished  vital  action  go  together, 
and  the  one  is  the  occasion  of  the  other.  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  universal  law  in  all  maladies,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
explain.  And  here  we  might  extend  very  much  further 
our  description  of  the  phenomena  of  weakness  while  the 
state  of  inflammation  goes  on.  Indeed,  if  what  we  have 
said  has  made  us  discover  weakness  in  the  inflamed  locality 
itself,  and  if  we  have  attributed  to  the  prostration  of  the 
veins  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  increased  stimulus,  how 
much  more  easy  would  it  be  to  observe  a  weakness  co- 
existing with  inflammation,  by  considering  the  totality  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  body  suffering  in  consequence  of  some 
local  inflammation  ? 

21  it.  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  many  illus- 

♦  7Vjr/a  delta  Flogosi^  Bk.  II,  chap.  xv. 
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trious  physicians  who  have  censured  Brown  for  seeking  to 
cure  many  inflammations,  called  by  him  asthenicy  by  the 
use  of  stimulants ;  but,  while  admitting  this  error  in  the 
method  of  treatment,  I  do  not  therefore  hold  myself  bound 
to  conclude  that  we  must  not  look  in  inflammation  for  any- 
thing but  excess  of  stimulus.  The  same  physicians  whom 
I  have  quoted  are  obliged  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  weak- 
ness, the  pathological  and  the  physiologicaly  as  they  call 
them ;  and  they  grant  that  the  latter  may  coexist  with  ex- 
cessive pathological  strength.  Now  this  is  granting  me  all 
I  claim,  namely,  that  there  are  strength  and  weakness  at 
the  same  time  in  the  human  body  and  in  the  same  malady. 
Whether,  moreover,  the  terms  physiological  and  pathological 
are  correct  and  are  defined  with  sufficient  clearness,  is  what 
I  take  the  liberty  of  doubting.  When  I  consider  how  our 
physicians  came  to  form  the  concept  of  what  they  call 
pathological  weakness,  I  find  that  they  derived  it  fi-om  the 
action  of  remedies ;  but  in  regard  to  this  matter  several  re- 
flections present  themselves  to  me. 

1°  To  determine  whether  a  remedy  be  stimulating  or 
counter-stimulating,  by  the  effects  which  it  produces,  one 
may  try  it  either  upon  a  healthy  or  upon  a  diseased  body. 
In  the  former  case,  the  inference  from  the  healthy  to  the 
diseased  body  is  open  to  grave  exceptions ;  in  the  latter, 
one  is  supposed  to  know  beforehand  whether  the  diseased 
state  is  sthenic  or  asthenic,  as  the  terms  are,  and  this 
supposition  easily  leads  to  a  vicious  circle.  Morbid  sthenia 
or  asthenia  are  defined  according  to  the  stimulating  or 
counter-stimulating  properties  of  the  remedies,  and  at  the 
same  time  these  properties  are  attributed  to  the  remedies 
according  to  the  supposed  sthenic  or  asthenic  condition  to 
the  cure  of  which  they  contribute.  It  is  to  this  state  of 
things,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
that  still  prevails  regarding  the  efficacy  of  certain  remedies 
is  due.  But  what  I  am  more  anxious  to  observe  here  (be- 
cause all  I  want  is  to  point  out  what  ought  to  be  the  sane 
logic  to  apply  to  medicine"^  is, 

2°  That  the  effect  of  remedies  may  very  well  serv^e  as  a 
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sure  gruide  in  synthetic  medicine^  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
contents  itself  with  discovering  the  beneficial  or  injurious 
eflfect  of  various  remedies  upon  particular  diseases  by  means 
of  all  their  apparent  symptoms  and  phenomena  and  un- 
doubted characteristics.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  enable 
any  one,  at  least  by  unquestionable  inductions,  to  determine 
the  internal  causes  of  these  maladies  and  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  vital  action  in  all  its  different  complicated  and 
sometimes  opposite  and  antagonistic  operations.  In  truth, 
it  appears  to  me  that  any  attempt  to  infer  the  causes  ot 
disease  directly  from  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  upon  this 
inference  alone  to  base  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  use 
of  those  remedies,  is  a  method  which  very  readily  reduces 
science  to  all  the  narrowness  of  a  one-sided  system. 

21 17.  These  reflections  are  nevertheless  not  so  much 
opposed  as  one  might  think  to  the  method  of  treatment 
recommended  by  the  illustrious  founders  of  what  has  been 
called,  I  know  not  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  7ie7u 
Italian  Medical  theory^  which,  in  any  case,  forms  a  great 
glory  to  Italy  on  account  of  the  numerous  truths  which  it 
contains.  I  think,  for  example,  that  it  was  a  truth  gained 
for  science,  when  Tommasini,  along  with  others,  taught 
that  the  inflammatory  process  is  but  ofiCy  and  that  "  when- 
ever phlogosis,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  appears,  it  is  a 
process  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  vigour  of  the 
system,  and  implies  an  increase  of  vegetation  in  the  parts 
where  it  fixes  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  loss  to  the  others."  * 

This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  a  mere  consideration  of 
the  gorging  of  any  part  with  blood,  because  the  blood 
which  loiters  in  that  part  is  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the 
total  circulation,  and  no  longer  follows  the  current.  The 
movement  which  it  still  retains  has  become  merely  its  own ; 
nevertheless  it  does  not  lose  life  until  it  arrives  at  suppura- 
tion. Before  it  dissolves  and  dies,  therefore,  it  vegetates 
in  a  way  that  is  independent  and  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  the  universal  vegetation  of  the  body.t 

♦  DelV  Infiammazione  e  della  Fehhre         f  The  relatively  greater  afflux  of  the 
continua^  Pt.  I,  chap.  v.  blood  to  the  capillaiy  envelope,  where 
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21 18.  Now,  several  questions  present  themselves  here : 
1^  Ought  a  physician,  in  all  cases,  to  direct  his  efforts 

to  put  a  stop  to  local  inflammation  where  it  is  manifest  or 
is  suspected  to  exist,  neglecting  altogether  the  general 
condition  of  the  body  ? 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  observed  that  this  question  be- 
longs to  synthetic^  and  not  to  analytic  medicine.  It  does 
not  by  itself  tend  to  explain  or  analyze  the  dynamico- 
organic  derangement  due  to  the  inflammatory  process,  or 
to  reveal  its  causes ;  but  without  regard  to  what  this  de- 
rangement may  be,  and  to  what  may  be  the  complex  of 
the  component  elements  and  of  the  material  and  formal 
causes  of  the  inflammation,  it  aims  at  discovering  whether, 
in  order  to  restore  the  body  to  health,  it  is  better  to  combat 
the  local  inflammation,  neglecting  everything  else,  or  to 
take  into  consideration  also  the  general  condition  of  the 
body. 

Now,  although  we  are  now  speaking  of  analytic  medi- 
cine, still  we  may  make  a  few  reflections  on  this  question. 

21 19.  The  inflammatory  process  leads  naturally  to  sup- 
puration, and  therefore,  if  it  is  extensive,  or  affects,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  organ  necessary  to  life,  it  causes  death. 
The  extreme  importance,  therefore,  of  preventing  this  pro- 
its  course  is  slackened,  certainly  pro-  of  the  body,  it  seems  to  me,  1°  that  the 
duces  a  continual  vegetation  in  it,  increased  action  must  be  taken  merely 
partly,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  the  to  mean  the  effect  of  the  greater  vegeta- 
greater  inertia  of  the  small  vessels,  tian,  an  effect  which  must  be  attributed 
partly  on  account  of  the  alteration  of  more  to  gorging  of  the  blood  itself  than 
the  blood,  partly  on  account  of  the  to  the  activity  of  the  vessels,  which,  if 
superabundance  of  blood  which  by  its  it  existed,  would  not  tend  to  hold  it 
crowding  prevents  free  passage,  and  back,  but  to  press  it  for\*'ard ;  2°  that 
partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  an  increase  of  action  must  be  admitted 
adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  We  in  the  arteries  which  drive  the  blood 
cannot,  moreover,  suppose  that  the  into  the  veins  till  they  themselves  re- 
capillary  vessels  are  so  much  affected  main  empty,  as  is  seen  in  dead  bodies, 
l^  this  stimulus  as  to  be  able  to  con-  an  action  which  may  be  the  consequence 
tract  sufficiently  to  expel  this  blood,  of  something  else,  and  not  a  primitive 
because  the  veins,  especially  M'hen  weak-  one ;  3°  that,  finally,  what  makes  the 
ened  by  the  diminished  \'ital  action,  increased  action  appear  is  the  circum- 
lack  imtabiHty  sufficient  for  this.  As  stance  that  the  process  which  goes  on 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  Thomson  in  the  inflamed  part  is  cut  off  from  the 
{Lectures  on  Inflammation^  L.  iii),  that  rest,  and  is  for  this  ver}*  reason  a 
the  action  of  the  vessels  in  an  inflamed      diseased  condition,  and,  therefore,  ex- 

Eart  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the     cessive,  howe\'er  small  it  may  be. 
cart  and  the  vessels  of  the  other  parts 
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cess — ^which,  to  use  Tommasini's  words,  seems  "the  only 
dynamic  means  whereby  the  organic  organization  of  the 
parts  is  impaired,  corrupted  and  disnatured  "* — from  reach- 
ing so  sad  an  issue,  in  many  cases  makes  it  wise  to  neglect 
every  other  consideration,  because  the  greater  enemy  must 
be  overcome  before  the  less. 

2120.  i^  But  is  there  any  way  of  preventing  the  result 
of  an  extensive  and  severe  inflammation  from  being  fatal, 
besides  that  of  depriving  the  inflammatory  process  of  its 
forces  ? 

I  am  very  far  from  being  able  to  give  an  adequate  reply 
to  this  question ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  it  belongs,  like 
the  other  question,  not  to  analytic  but  to  synthetic  medicine. 
It  asks  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  health,  not  by  what 
dynamic,  organic,  mechanical  internal  springs  the  restora- 
tion of  health,  in  this  case,  is  brought  about. 

Moreover,  granting  that  the  progress  of  the  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  stopped  by  any  antiphlogistic  or  other 
means^  the  inference  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  other 
way  of  rendering  it  less  hurtful,  than  that  of  depriving  it 
of  the  forces  with  which  it  acts,  is  far  from  having  all  the 
logical  cogency  one  could  wish.  In  any  case,  this  with- 
drawal of  forces  will  be  an  excellent  expedient  for  weaken- 
ing the  enemy  and  rendering  it  less  destructive.  So  far, 
and  no  farther,  synthetic  medicine  carries  us. 

But  analytic  medicine  does  not  stop  here.  It  seeks  to 
draw  inferences  respecting  the  inmost  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  nothing  is  more  desirable  provided  those  inferences 
are  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  an  irrefragable  logic. 
Herein,  however,  lies  the  difficulty. 

The  inference  which  it  is  pretended  to  draw  from  the 
fact  that,  when  the  inflammatory  process  is  deprived  of  its 
forces,  it  becomes  milder  and  incapable  of  producing  the 
fatal  result  which  it  would  otherwise  threaten,  is,  that  in- 
flammation must  be  a  disease  due  to  excess  of  stimulus  and 
strength. 

But  this  either  adds  nothing  to  the  previous  conclusion 

♦  DelV  Infiatnmazione,  &c.,  Pt.  I,  chap.  i. 
VOL.  III.  o 
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of  synthetic  medicine,  "  that  inflammation  is  successfully 
treated  by  withdrawing  the  forces  by  which  its  process  is 
carried  on,"  or  else  it  is  an  illogical  and  erroneous  inference. 

It  adds  nothing,  I  mean,  if  by  saying  that  the  malady 
is  due  to  excessive  strengfth,  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
that  is  cured  by  weakening  remedies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inference  is  illogical  and  erroneous  if  the  denomination 
excessive  strength  is  intended  to  describe  the  precise  nature 
of  the  disease,  since  the  animal  body  may  be  extremely 
weak  and  prostrated  and  yet  inflamed.  Hence,  if  the  word 
strength  is  taken  to  mean  what  all  men  understand  by  it,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  patient  who  is  afflicted  with  inflamma- 
tion is  strong  and  gifted  with  excess  of  vitality. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  save  analytic  physicians  from  this 
absurdity,  which  they  cannot  mean,  because  they  have  be- 
fore their  eyes  patients  whose  cases  prove  the  contrary,  we 
must  give  their  statement  a  different  signification  from 
that  which  their  words  convey. 

Here,  again,  we  come  upon  the  distinction  already 
alluded  to  between  pathological  and  physiological  strength. 
At  first  sight,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  those  many  distinc- 
tions that  uselessly  encumber  and  weigh  down  the  sciences, 
and  which  might  easily  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  correct 
language  such  as  is  imderstood  by  the  people,  the  only 
masters  and  legislators  in  the  matter  of  language. 

And  yet  this  distinction  is  a  real  one,  and  it  is  seen  to 
be  based  on  nature  as  soon  as  we  attend  to  the  description 
and  definition  of  it.  How,  then,  shall  we  define  this  patho- 
logical strength  or  weakness^  which  seems  as  if  it  must  be 
something  different  from  what  the  generality  of  people 
mean  by  the  terms  strength  and  weakness  ? 

Rasori  describes  it  as  a  strength  or  weakness  "  correla- 
tive to  the  method  of  treatment,  and  so  enabling  us  to  judge 
whether  this  treatment  ought  to  be  stimulating,  in  otl^er 
words,  strengfthening,  or  the  contrary."*  This  is  excellent ; 
but  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  oi  synthetic  medicine. 
The  description  does  not  tell  us  that  there  is  really  weak- 

♦  Teoria  delta  Fhgosi,  Bk.  Ill,  cliap.  i. 
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ness  or  strength  in  the  body,  which  would  be  the  inference 
— ^rash  inference,  as  we  have  seen  (2109)— of  analytic 
medicine ;  but  it  merely  says  that  there  is  an  enemy  whose 
strength  it  were  well  to  diminish.  Now,  was  there  ever  a 
man  who  did  not  know  that  the  forces  of  an  enemy  are 
always  too  great  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  enough  to  say 
that  where  there  is  an  active  enemy  who  cannot  all  at  once 
be  crushed,  we  must  at  least  try  to  weaken  him  ?  This  is 
logical,  evident ;  but  it  arises,  not  from  there  being  an  ex- 
cess of  force  in  the  human  body,  but  from  there  being 
hostile  forces  in  it.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
evil  is  due,  not  to  an  excess  of  robustness  or  strength,  but  to 
the  abnormality  of  it ;  and  abnormality,  however  small  it 
may  be,  is  always  an  excess.  The  truth  is,  it  has  never 
yet  been  proved,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  in- 
flammation is  due  to  an  absolutely  excessive  activity  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  rather  than  to  an  activity  ex- 
cessive relatively  to  the  relaxation  of  the  capillary  veins, 
so  that  the  weakness  which  has  grown  up  in  these  may 
have  determined  the  excessive  activity  of  the  heart  and 
the  arteries,  and  not  vice  versa.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  another  way  of 
overcoming  inflammation,  namely,  by  restoring  to  the 
capillary  envelope  a  sufficient  force  to  cause  the  con- 
gested blood  to  re-enter  the  general  circulation,  and  not 
carry  on  for  itself  an  independent  process  of  vegetation. 
I  will  make  no  reference  here  to  the  effiects  of  cold  applied 
to  an  inflamed  part,  nor  do  I  mean  to  go  at  all  into  par- 
ticulars. I  will  merely  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  affirm  that  such  a  way  is  not  known  to  exist,  and 
another  to  affirm  that  it  is  one  impossible  to  discover.  Sup- 
pose that  it  were  impossible  to  discover:  this  impossibility 
must  be  shown  by  arguments  quite  diffierent  from  those 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  state  of  excessive  stimulus  ; 
because  this  state  would  at  once  cease  if  the  blood  con- 
gested in  the  capillaries  were  forced  on  its  way  by  means 
of  an  increase  of  vigour  in  the  over-relaxed  vessels. 

2 12 1.  It  may  be  replied:   The  expression  pathological 

o  2 
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strength  or  weakness  is  nevertheless  correct,  since  it  indicates 
at  least  that  element  which  alone  the  physician  has  to  deal 
with,  and  which,  therefore,  forms  the  basis  of  the  malady 
so  far  as  the  method  of  treatment  is  concerned.  I  answer : 
If  it  were  true  that  there  were  but  one  element  to  which  the 
physician  ought  to  confine  his  attention  and  direct  his 
whole  treatment,  and  if  remedies  had  merely  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  one  called  strengthening,  the  other, 
weakening,  then  the  expression  pathological  streiigth  or 
weahiess  would  certainly  acquire  the  advantage  of  precisian^ 
but  it  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  that  of  correct- 
ness^ because  it  would  not  designate  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  strength  or  weahiess. 

2122.  But,  after  all,  is  it  true  that  the  physician's  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  restricted  to  so  little?  Is  it  true,  for 
example,  that  he  ought  altogether  to  neglect  what  is  called 
physiological  weakness  or  strength  ?  Indeed,  if  the  word 
pathological  signifies  morbid  or,  at  least,  relating  to  disease^ 
why  ought  we  not  to  designate  as  pathological  that  weakness 
and  prostration  which  accompanies  inflammatory  troubles, 
especially  when  the  inflammatory  process  afiiicts  and  de- 
presses the  nervous  system  ?  Is  not  this  prostration  the 
effect  of  the  malady  itself?  Are  there  not  very  frequent 
cases  admitted  by  all,  in  which  the  body  is  reduced  to  the 
greatest  prostration,  emaciation,  pallor  and  collapse,  and 
yet  a  part  affected  with  inflammation  flourishes  more 
luxuriantly  and  vigorously  than  ever,  just  because,  being 
as  it  were  cut  off"  from  the  unity  of  the  animal,  it  has  taken 
to  performing  certain  fimctions  of  life  all  by  itself?*  Now, 
if  pathological  weahiess  indicates  morbid  weakncsSy  what 
weakness  is  more  morbid  than  that  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
weaken  and  emaciate  the  body  to  death  ? 

2123.  It  will  be  rejoined:  But  there  is  no  need  to  at- 
tend to  this  weakness  in  the  mode  of  treatment. — My  reply, 
again,  is :  The  importance  of  combating  the  inflammatory 
process,  when  it  threatens  dissolution  and  ruin,  is  unde- 

•  Various  cases    are  described  l;y  Tommasini,    DeW  Injiammazionc^   Sec, 
chap.  iv. 
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niable ;  and  this  is  certainly  done  to  a  certain  extent  when 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  is  lessened.  At  the  same  time, 
since,  in  the  inflammatory  process,  we  must  recognize 
simultaneous  weakness  and  strength,  both  of  them  relative 
and  not  absolute,  we  have  no  right  to  decide  h  priori^  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  be* 
tween  the  relatively  excessive  weakness  of  the  veins,  let 
us  say,  and  the  excessive  strength,  likewise  relative,  of  the 
arteries.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  altogether  false  principle, 
even  in  the  modern  system  with  which  we  are  dealing,  that, 
while  applying  the  antiphlogistic  method,  the  physician 
ought  not  to  look,  at  least  with  the  tail  of  his  eye,  to  the 
general  state  of  weakness  in  the  body.  Neither  Rasori 
nor  Tommasini  carries  matters  to  such  an  extreme.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  preach  the  antiphlogistic  method, 
they  admit  that  it  is  not  "  always  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  medical  faculty  in  general."  Hence,  although  they 
classify  continuous  nervous  fever  among  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, they  admit  that  counter-stimulants  must  be  used 
sparingly  in  it.*  On  this  subject,  Tommasini  says  : 
"  Whether  it  be  that  the  dark  inflammatory  process  lays 
hold  of  parts  of  the  nervous  system  that  directly  affect  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  so  that  there  is  danger  i?i  resorting 
to  large  depletions^  as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  pleurisy; 
or  that  the  diathesis  is  slight  as  in  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  other  similar  maladies  which  have  a  fixed  period,  the 
fact  is  that  patients  cannot  endure  large  depletions,  and  in 
order  to  cure  such  diseases,  mode  and  time  must  be  care- 
fully observed,  as  the  illustrious  Rasori  wisely  remarked.^t 
2124.  This  shows  with  sufficient  plainness, 
i*^  That  the  physician  must  not  entirely  and  in  every  case 
lose  sight  of  the  general  weakness  of  the  body,  and,  there- 
fore, that  this  may  also  be  called  pathologicaly  if  by  that 
term  we  mean  what  ought  to  direct  the  physician  in  the 
application  of  remedies ; 

2*^  That  if  we  wish  to  seize  the  inmost  concept  that 
directs  the  new  medicine,  we  shall  find  that  this  system 

♦  DeW  Infiammazione^  &c.,  sees.  29,  30.  f  ^^if^'  sec.  52. 
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does  not  admit  one  enemy  only  in  the  diseased  body,  in 
other  words,  weakness  only,  or  strength  only  (although 
Tommasini  seems  sometimes  expressly  to  teach  this) ;  but 
tries  to  overcome  the  stronger  and  more  threatening  of  the 
two  enemies,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  inflamma- 
tion, and  therefore  directs  its  chief  attention  to  it.  If, 
however,  the  general  weakness  should  become  equally  or 
more  threatening,  attention  must  likewise  be  paid  to  it ; 

3°  Finally,  that  the  words  weakness^  strength^  &c.,  belong 
to  analytic  medicine^  and  may  very  easily  be  abused,  or  used 
without  any  advantage  to  the  art ;  whereas  the  terms  in- 
flammation^ phlogosisy  antiphlogistic  remedies^  &c.,  belong  to 
synthetic  medicine^  and  the  use  of  them  is,  both,  safe  and 
necessary,  because  they  are  not  meant  to  describe  the  in- 
ternal causes  of  the  disease,  or  to  refer  it  to  one  simple 
cause ;  but  merely  designate  the  disease  as  it  may  be  known 
by  its  phenomena,  and  the  remedies  as  they  appear  from 
their  effects  as  related  to  diseases  so  known  and  described. 

2125.  From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  even  the  rule 
a  juvantibus  et  Icedentibus  is  excellent  when  it  is  used  in 
order  to  arrive  at  inductions  belonging  to  synthetic  medi- 
cinCy  whereas  it  is  extremely  difiicult,  not  to  say,  impos- 
sible, to  draw  from  it  with  certainty  those  inductions  which 
analytical  medicine  is  in  search  of. 

2126.  I  might  go  on  and  write  a  similar  criticism  of  other 
very  celebrated  medical  rules,  and  show  in  a  similar  way 
how  hard  it  is  to  use  them  in  order  to  build  up  a  system  of 
analytic  medicine.  But  I  prefer  to  show  from  another  side 
the  difiiculty  of  drawing,  with  perfect  logical  accuracy, 
those  inferences  to  which  analytic  medicine  aspires,  not 
indeed  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  cultivators  of 
this  science,  but  in  order  to  caution  them  against  the  risk 
which  they  run  of  departing  from  rigorous  logic  in  their 
reasonings,  and  so  of  arriving  at  nothing  but  errors  and 
ambiguities. 
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ARTICLE   V. 
Syllogism  0/  Analytic  Medicine,  and  Syllogism  0/ Synthetic  Medicine. 

2127.  There  is  a  syllogism  of  synthetic  medicine^  and 
there  is  a  syllogism  oi  analytic  medicine. 

The  syllogism  of  synthetic  medicine  is  this : 

The  phenomena  (subjective  and  extra-subjective)  which 
we  know  of  this  disease  are  such  and  such  ; 

But  in  the  case  of  similar  phenomena  such  and  such 
method  of  treatment  was  found  beneficial,  and  such  and 
such  another  hurtful ; 

Therefore,  we  must  follow  the  first  method  and  avoid 
the  second. 

2128.  The  syllogism  of  analytic  medicine  is  this  : 

The^  internal  and  formal  causes  of  the  present  disease 
are  these  or  these ; 

Such  and  such  method  of  cure  diminishes  or  destroys 
these  causes ; 

Therefore,  such  or  such  method  is  suitable  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  present  disease. 

2129.  I  say  that  in  this  latter  syllogism  everyone  of  the 
propositions  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  than  the  corre- 
sponding proposition  of  the  other. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  syllogism  of  synthetic 
medicine  is  simply  the  observation  of  phenomena. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  syllogism  of  analytic 
medicine  is  already  a  logical  inference  fi-om  phenomena 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  observed  and  collected. 
Indeed,  the  internal  and  formal  causes  of  a  disease  cannot 
otherwise  be  inferred  than  by  recisoning  fi-om  phenomena, 
the  only  thing  we  know  directly  through  perception. 

Now  to  infer  by  reasoning  the  internal  and  formal 
causes  of  a  disease  firom  the  phenomena  which  it  presents 
to  observation  is  by  itself  a  task  of  immense  difficulty  and 
uncertainty,  and  one  that  is  avoided  by  synthetic  medicine. 
It  is  in  large  measure  the  difficulty  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  is  due  principally  to  the  complication  of  the 
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zoetic  course,  of  which  we  ought  first  to  know  the  theory 
completely,  then  determine  by  means  of  this  knowledge 
the  abnormal  deviations  from  it,  and  their  characteristics, 
and,  finally,  make  sure  that  these  deviations  really  occur  in 
the  particular  case  presented  for  treatment. 

2130.  The  second  proposition  of  the  syllogism  of 
analytic  medicine  is  likewise  an  inference  drawn,  by 
means  of  reasoning,  from  observations  supposed  to  have 
been  previously  made.  Here,  again,  the  whole  labour  of 
collecting,  verifying,  and  classifying  observations  is 
common  to  the  two  systems  of  medicine ;  but  the  analytic 
has,  over  and  above  this,  a  burden  infinitely  more  heavy, 
namely,  that  of  determining  the  action  of  remedies,  not 
with  immediate  relation  to  the  disease,  but  with  relation  to 
its  internal  and  formal  causes,  in  other  words,  of  determin- 
ing the  method  of  treatment,  not  by  observing  whether  it 
brings  the  patient  nearer  to  a  state  of  health  or  carries 
him  farther  away  fi-om  it,  but  by  obser\4ng  whether  the  in- 
ternal action  of  this  method  restores  the  supposed  causes  of 
health  and  removes  those  of  disease,  or  does  the  contrary. 

Herein  lies  an  immense  difficulty  which  ought  to  be 
minutely  and  positively  unfolded  in  all  its  parts  in  a 
Treatise  an  Experiment  in  Medicine^  and  which,  in  this 
place,  we  can  consider  only  in  a  very  partial  way,  giving 
merely  a  slight  hint  of  what  we  should  desire  to  see  done 
by  others. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  every  eflFect  produced  in  the 
human  body  must  be  considered  as  the  product,  not  of  the 
agent  alone,  but  of  two  concurrent  causes,  the  agent  and 
the  reagent.  Here  action  is  continually  accompanied  by 
reaction^  and  the  consequent  state  of  the  body  is  merely  the 
result  of  this  action  and  its  accompanying  reaction. 

Now,  if  the  actio7i  is  correlative  to  the  activity  of  the 
agent,  the  reaction  is  correlative  to  the  activity*  of  the 
patient. 

Hence  the  true  effect  of  an  agent  varies  and  sometimes 

♦  Activity^  with  us,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  has  a  most  extensive  meaning ; 
it  occurs  even  in  what  is  passive. 
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becomes  exactly  the  opposite,  ix,^  when  the  state  of  the 
reagent  changes  and  assumes  an  opposite  attitude.  It 
follows  that  we  cannot  foretell  the  true  effect  which  a 
remedy  applied  to  the  human  body  will  produce,  by  an 
inference  from  its  causes,  unless  we  know  completely  the 
state  of  the  human  body  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  body 
in  the  present  case  is  precisely  the  being  that  has  to  react. 
This  undeniable  principle  is  known  and  generally  admitted. 
Still,  those  who  have  recognized  the  extreme  importance 
"which  it  has  in  itself,  have  never  had  sufficient  logic  to 
enable  them  to  proceed  with  the  deliberation  necessary 
for  the  inferences  which  they  wanted  to  draw  from  it. 
Who  knew  it  better,  for  example,  than  the  illustrious 
Rasori,  who  made  the  fact  of  morbid  capacity  so  famous 
as  almost  to  elevate  it  into  the  supreme  rule  of  medicine  : 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  a  truth  in  its  empty  generality, 
another  to  be  able  to  recognize  it  in  act,  in  the  concrete. 
Did  he  not  give  himself  up  too  much  to  a  confidence  that 
he  could  determine  without  much  difficulty  the  entire  state 
and  the  cause  of  disease,  contenting  himself  with  two 
simple  words,  such  as  "  excess  of  stimulus  "  and  "  defect  ot 
stimulus,"  after  all,  are  r  Who  attributed  more  importance 
to  the  same  principle  than  Hahnemann,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of,  first  of  all,  ascertaining  the  effect  of  remedies  upon 
the  healthy  body?  But  yet  with  what  hastiness  did  he 
draw  the  general  conclusion  that  in  the  diseased  body  the 
same  agent  would  always  produce  exactly  the  contrary 
effect,  basing  the  whole  science  of  medicine  upon  an  in- 
ference so  rash,  and  impossible  to  prove  on  account  of  its 
vastness  and  ambiguity  ?  What  these  physicians,  there- 
fore, did  not  realize  to  themselves  was  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  correct  inferences  from  the  principle  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

2 13 1.  And,  indeed,  as  soon  as  any  one  tries  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  remedies  administered  to  a  patient,  by  calculat- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  state  of  the  reacting  body,  and  on 
the  other  the  efficacy  of  the  acting  remedy,  he  is  at  once 
met  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  state  ot  the 
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body  which  has  to  react,  and  thus  there  return  into  the 
field  the  whole  complication  and  all  the  recondite  laws  of 
the  zoetic  course  as  well  as  of  the  continually  changing 
springs  and  forces  which  produce  it. 

Then  comes  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  agent  and  its 
efficacy,  which  is  certainly  constant,  as  considered  by  itself, 
but  is  not  on  that  account  any  less  difficult  to  discover  in 
its  correlation  with  the  effect.  Here  are  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances out  of  many  that  might  be  discussed  in  the 
Treatise  07i  Experiment  in  Medicine, 

1°  When  the  agent  is  complex,  that  is,  resulting  from 
several  different  elements  and  forces,  and  so  likewise  when 
the  reagent  is  complex,  likewise  resulting  from  several 
elements  susceptible  of  different  passions  and  reactions, 
then  it  becomes  a  most  difficult  thing,  and  often  a  most 
fallacious  one,  to  foretell  its  true  effect,  which  may  not  only 
be  different  fi-om  what  is  predicted,  and  from  what  the 
agent  considered  by  itself  alone  would  indicate,  but  may 
even  be  contrary. 

Examples. — Complexity  of  the  reagent, — Cold  lowers  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  thermometer.  And  yet  when  the 
thermometer  is  dipped  in  cold  water,  in  the  first  instant 
the  fluid  rises,  and  when  it  is  dipped  in  boiling  water,  the 
fluid  falls.  Whence  these  contrary  effects  so  difficult  to 
foresee,  if  experience  did  not  show  them  to  us  ?  From  the 
fact,  of  course,  that  what  suffers  and  reacts,  viz.,  the 
thermometer  containing  the  fluid,  is  not  simple,  but  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  (i)  the  tube,  (2)  the  fluid.  Now 
when  the  tube  widens,  the  fluid  must  fall,  and  when  it 
narrows  the  fluid  must  rise.  The  action,  therefore,  of  cold 
and  heat  is  communicated  in  the  first  instant  to  the  tube, 
and  does  not  penetrate  to  the  fluid  until  some  seconds 
afterwards.     This  accounts  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

Here  we  may  observe  a  kind  of  opposition,  which  looks 
like  antagonism  without  really  being  so,  between  the  tube 
and  the  fluid  contained  in  it.  When  both  are  heated  the 
tube  widens  and  makes  the  fluid  descend,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fluid  becoming  rare  tries  to  ascend.     Of  the 
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two  contrary  effects  that  which  prevails  is  usually  taken  as 
the  effect  of  the  agent,  and  yet  it  is  not  so,  it  is  merely  the 
difference  of  two  effects  produced  by  the  same  agent. 

Fire  expands  ;  why,  then,  does  it  contract  a  ball  of  soft 
clay?  Because  the  ball  of  clay  is  composed  chiefly  of 
alumina  and  water.  When  the  water  expands  into 
vapour,  it  allows  the  aluminous  parts,  no  longer  impeded 
in  their  attraction,  to  come  closer  to  each  other. 

Complexify  of  the  Agent — ^The  agent  is  complex  when 
it  results  from  substances  of  different  properties,  and, 
therefore,  may  produce  an  unexpected  effect. 

The  agent  may  be  simple  as  far  as  the  natiure  of  its  sub- 
stance is  concerned,  but  the  same  substance  may  act  with 
different  forces. 

If  any  one  should  ask  what  is  the  effect  of  air  upon  fire, 
what  answer  should  we  give  him  r — It  is  plain  that  air  pro- 
duces on  fire  contrary  effects,  according  as  it  acts  with 
chemical  or  with  viechanical  forces.  If  it  acts  with  chemical 
forces,  it  feeds  it,  by  supplying  it  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  acts  with  mechanical 
forces,  as  an  impetuous  column  of  air  does,  it  puts  it  out. 
A  person,  therefore,  would  be  mistaken  who  should  see  in 
air  only  one  of  these  two  forces,  and  should  decide  that  air 
always  produces  the  same  effect  upon  fire.  Cold  contracts 
bodies  by  withdrawing  from  them  the  caloric  that  keeps 
their  molecules  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other.  Still, 
water,  which  has  been  slowly  contracting  as  the  degree  of 
cold  increased,  suddenly  expands  in  the  act  of  freezing. 
The  same  takes  place  with  sulphur,  iron  and  other  metals, 
which  expand  when  they  pass  by  cooling  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state. 

Now,  1°  almost  every  thing  that  the  physician  uses  to 
act  upon  the  human  body  is  a  complex,  both,  from  the 
plurality  of  substances  which  go  to  compose  it,  and  from 
the  diversity  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  with 
which  it  acts.  2°  The  living  human  body  itself,  which  is 
what  has  to  react,  is  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  a  com- 
plex, not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  of  substances 
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which  compose  it,  but  also  on  account  of  the  mechanical, 
physical,  chemical  and  vital  properties  and  forces  which 
act  in  it  simultaneously,  and  often  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  not  only  with  difference  of  effects  but  even  with 
real  antagonism. 

2132.  The  Treatise  on  Experiment  AesireA  by  us  ought 
to  descend  to  particulars  and  lay  bare  all  the  different 
classes  of  illusions  which  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
multiplicity  of  substances  and  forces  in  the  agents  (remedies, 
curative  treatment),  and  in  the  reagent  (the  human  body). 

And  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  the  substance  and  the  force 
of  both  the  agent  and  the  reagent  were  simple,  we  might 
still  obtain  from  them  now  one  effect,  now  one  quite  differ- 
ent, and  now  one  altogether  opposite,  merely  from  a  change 
in  the  circumstances  and  accidents  in  which  the  agent  and 
the  reagent  happened  to  be.  Let  us  say  a  few  words  on 
this  point. 

Vital  Forces. — ^These,  as  we  saw,  produce  a  different 
effect  according  to  the  condition  of  the  matter,  of  the  or- 
ganization, &c.,  in  which  they  act. 

They  produce  a  different  effect  according  as  their  action 
is  considered  as  modifying  the  mechanical  forces  rather 
than  the  chemical  forces,  &c.,  or  vice-versa. 

They  produce  a  different  effect  according  as  their  spon- 
taneity is  more  or  less  roused,  more  or  less  disposed  to  act. 

Chemical  Forces. — Every  chemical  substance  acts  in  a 
different  way  according  as  it  has  a  given  affinity  or  repug- 
nance for  the  substance  on  which  it  does  act. 

It  acts  in  a  different  way  according  to  the  proportions  of 
the  two  or  more  substances  that  are  mixed  together,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  mixed,  to  the  time,  the  sur- 
roundings, the  forms,  and  to  all  those  accidents  of  which 
chemists  carefully  take  note. 

It  acts  in  a  different  way  according  as  it  is  elementary, 
or  composed  of  several  elements  whose  substantial  union 
gives  them  new  properties. 

Mechanical  Forces. — The  time,  the  velocity,  the  laws  of 
the  communication  of  motion,  the  form,  the  opposition  of 
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forces,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  may  produce  opposite 
and  contrary  effects. 

A  breath  of  air  opens  a  door ;  a  rifle  ball  perforates 
one  without  opening  it.  The  force  in  the  ball  is  greater, 
and  yet  it  does  not  produce  the  effect  of  the  air,  because 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  so  great  as  not  to  leave  time  for 
the  movement  to  communicate  itself  to  the  whole  of  the 
door,  but,  before  the  communication  takes  place,  produces 
the  effect  of  detaching  that  little  piece  upon  which  it  presses 
with  such  violence  from  the  cohesion  which  kept  it  united 
with  the  rest  of  the  board. 

In  a  word,  all  the  elements  ought  to  be  enumerated 
which  can  change  the  effect  of  the  experiments,  or  even 
render  it  contrary,  finally  deducing  as  a  corollary  the  well 
determined  solution  of  the  following  problems : 

"  What  logical  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  effect 
of  an  experiment  with  perfect  certainty,  and  what  can- 
not?" 

"  What  degree  of  probability  may  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  effect  of  an  experiment  have  when  certainty  can- 
not be  attained  r  " 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Wisdom  and  Destinies  of  Synthetic    Medicine. 

'^'^11'  Synthetic  medicine,  therefore,  is  aided  by  those 
complex  middle  rules,  which,  as  we  saw  (1686- 1697),  con- 
stitute the  marvellous  sagacity  of  prudent  men ;  those  rules 
which  shorten  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  problems.  And  this  is  likewise  the  path 
followed  by  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  all  times,  of 
those  who  at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient  have  shown  the 
greatest  sagacity  and  skill  in  combating  diseases. 

2134.  The  abandonment  of  these  complex  rules  in  order 
to  confine  one's  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  primitive 
elements  forming  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  of  their  cure, 
has  often  been  the  ruin  of  the  medical  art,  and  the  source  of 
the  most  cruel  sufferings  and  deaths  to  distressed  humanity. 
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But  if  physicians  would  hold  firmly  and  constantly  to  these 
same  rules,  and,  by  means  of  further  and  further  observa- 
tions, strive  to  secure  more  particular  cognitions  than  have 
as  yet  been  attained,  medical  science  would  find  itself  estab- 
lished on  a  more  and  more  sure  basis,  and  have  before  it  a 
career  of  progress  worthy  of  all  praise.  Thus,  synthetic 
medicine^  which  must  never  be  abandoned,  will  descend 
cautiously  to  analytic  inferences — the  only  possible  way 
of  reconciling  the  two  systems.  In  my  opinion,  analytic 
medicine  can  never  aspire  to  walk  alone.  It  must  always 
lean  upon  synthetic  medicine;  it  must,  in  fact,  be  its 
difficidt,  laborious  but  never  fully  bom  offspring.  Such, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  is  the  destiny  of  the  healing  art. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

RESUMPTION  AND  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  THEORY  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  ZOETIC  COURSE. 

ARTICLE    I. 
Definition  and  Description  of  Secondary  Sensions. 

2135.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  subject  from  which  we 
have  digressed.  The  digression,  I  hope,  will  have  cleared 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  argument  with  which  we  were 
dealing. 

We  were  trying  to  show  the  incredible  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  the  ways  followed  by  the  zoetic  course,  and 
its  extreme  mobility  even  by  the  slightest  causes  that 
make  it  alter  its  direction.  For  this  purpose,  we  explained 
the  original  varieties  of  the  fundamental  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity and  of  the  vital  instinct  which  produces  it,  the 
varieties  of  the  original  and  natural  stimuli  and  of  the 
sensions  which  spring  from  them,  as  well  as  the  varieties 
of  the  vital  instinct  itself  which  brings  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  excitation  into  existence,  and  of  the  sensitivity^ 
that  is,  the  power  which  this  same  feeling  has  of  becoming 
modified  under  the  influence  of  new  accidental  stimuli,  so 
as  to  give  occasion  to  partial  sensions^  likewise  accidental. 
The  sensions  which  spring  up  as  consequences  of  original 
stimuli,  that  is,  stimuli  given  by  nature  and  not  produced 
by  the  animal  instinct  itself,  were  called  by  us  primitive 
sensions ;  those  produced  in  consequence  of  stimuli  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  instinct  were  called  secondary 
sensions.     Of  these  and  their  varieties  we  must  now  speak. 

2136.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  concept  of  these  secondary 
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sensions,  and  to  see  how  far  they  influence  the  zoetic  course, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  synthetic 
force  of  the  animal,  which  we  propounded  in  the  Anthro- 
pology. It  is  this  force,  and  no  other,  that  causes  these 
sensions,  which  succeed  the  first,  to  stir  up  in  the  human 
body  new  activities,  and,  so  to  speak,  new  powers,  which 
change  the  zoetic  course.  The  reason  is  that  every  associa- 
tion of  sensions,  figurate  or  not  figurate,  of  images,  of  feel- 
ings, active*  or  passive,  roused  or  re-roused,  intellective  or 
corporeal,  produces  in  the  animality  a  new  state,  new 
activities,   new  movements.     Associated   sensions,   more- 


♦  Even  before  Hippocrates  the  in- 
stinct of  the  hippopotamus  had  been 
observed,  which  makes  it  roll  itself 
upon  sharp  and  edged  bodies  in  order 
to  open  its  veins,  when  /gorged  with  too 
mucn  blood.  If  we  analvzc  this  in- 
stinctive operation,  we  shall  see  at  once 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  synthetic 
force  of  the  animal,  winch  forc6  unites 
in  a  single  affection,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  sense  of  discomfort  caused  by  the 
over-gorged  veins,  and  the  sense  of 
pain  due  to  the  laceration  of  the  veins 
(two  passive  feelings),  and,  on  the 
other,  the  active  feeling  bound  up  with 
the  movements  which  the  animal  makes 
in  violently  rolling  and  rubbing  itself 
upon'  those .  uneven  surfaces  which  tear 
open  its  veins.  The  affection  arising 
from  all  these  passive  and  active  feel- 
ings determines  the  sensual  instinct  to 
produce  them  together,  for  the  reason 
that  having  them  together  must  be  the 
state  preferable  to  it.  The  discomfort 
of  the  blood-gorged  veins,  and  the 
heated  blood,  form  a  feeling  intolerable 
to  the  sensual  instinct  of  this  animal, 
which  therefore  tends  to  place  its  feel- 
ing in  a  different  attitude  by  adding 
those  painful  movements  and  sensions 
which,  taking  the  whole  together,  pro- 
duce to  it,  as  we  have  said,  a  preferable 
condition.  The  fact  that  these  efforts 
of  the  animal  to  place  its  feeling  in  a 
different  attitude  give  rise  to  those 
extra-subjective  movements  which  have 
the  beneficiaJ  effect  of  opening  the  veins 
and  allowing  part  of  the  blood  to  escape, 
must  not,  properly  speaking,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sensual  instinct,  but  to  the 
harmony  pre-established  by  the  Creator 
between  the  subjective  and  extra-sub- 


jective phenomena.  This  harmony 
places  animal  activity  and  material 
activities  in  wonderful  agreement,  and 
makes  possible  the  presentation  and 
well-being  of  the  animal.  In  the  same 
way,  a  troublesome  itching  makes 
animals  scratch,  or  bite  themselves,  or 
even  tear  off  portions  of  their  skin ;  the 
pain  which  they  cause  to  themselves  in 
this  way  gives  them  plcasiu-e,  inasmuch 
as  its  intensity  overcomes  the  more  in- 
tolerable discomfort  of  the  itching.  It 
is  only  a  succession  of  feelings,  first 
passive,  then  active,  then  again  passive, 
that  a  preferable  state  or  attitude  ojf 
feeling  is  apt  to  produce.  But,  in  con- 
sequence 01  the  harmony  pre-established 
by  the  Author  of  nature  between  the 
two  orders  of  phenomena  (the  subjective 
and  the  extra-subjective),  scratching  has 
the  effect  of  removing,  not  only  the  un- 
comfortable feeling,  but  also  the  tickling 
and  irritating  matter  which  produces  it. 
We  must,  however,  obser\*e  that  the 
activity  of  this  matter  has  entered  into 
feeling,  and  the  expulsion  of  this  ac- 
tivity from  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
harmony  of  which  we  speak,  but 
directly  of  the  sensual  instinct  which 
feels  an  extra-subjective  in  the  sub- 
jective. On  the  other  hand,  the 
removal  of  the  whole  matter,  and  not 
merely  of  the  activity  shown  in  it,  is 
the  effect  of  the  harmony  mentioned. 
Sometimes,  nevertheless,  the  salutary 
effect,  by  reason  of  some  accident,  does 
not  follow,  for  example,  when  the 
scratching  is  too  violent  and  produces 
inflammation.  Such  exceptions  are  due 
to  the  necessary  limitations  of  finite 
beings,  and  are  what  have  been  called 
errors  of  nature. 
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over,  merge  in  what  we  have  called  affections^  which  are 
universal  feelings,  half  way  between  the  sensions  and  the 
passions. 

2137.  In  fact,  as  the  affections  are  effects  produced  in 
the  sensual  condition  of  the  whole  animal  by  simidtaneous 
special  sensions,  so  the  passions  are  effects  of  such  affec- 
tions, being  roused  by  the  sensual  instinct  under  their 
influence. 

ARTICLE  II. 
On  Affection  and  the  Passions  ^o&'n]  in  relation  to  the  Zoetic  Course, 

2138.  The  sensual  instinct,  when  moved  by  affection^ 
determines  the  animal  passions^  in  all  cases  according  to 
the  law  that  "feeling  assumes  the  attitude  that  is  most 
convenient  and  natural  to  it."  If  in  sadness  the  sensual 
instinct  abandons  itself  to  inactivity,  this  is  because  to  do 
the  opposite  would  cost  it  too  much  trouble.  If  in  joy  it  is 
all  active,  this  is  because  such  activity  suits  it  best.  Some- 
times it  is  less  painful  for  it  to  suffer  quietly,  and  then  it 
reconciles  itself  to  this  as  to  a  mode  of  being  more  con- 
venient and  suitable  for  it.  Sometimes  it  disposes  itself  in 
a  state  of  quiet  that  so  it  may  receive  more  fully  the  agree- 
able sensation.  Sometimes  it  is  unquiet  and  active,  seek- 
ing the  sensation  or  the  occasion  of  it.  Anger  is  active. 
In  this  passion  the  sensual  instinct  enjoys  that  attitude  of 
vehement,  pugnacious  activity,  which  arises  when  a  pre- 
vious activity  has  been  forcibly  prevented  from  fully  dis- 
playing and  satisfying  itself  But  anger,  like  every  other 
passion,  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  is  too  strong  a 
stimulus,  and  then  it  has  the  effect  of  all  excessive  stimuli 
— it  stupefies.  This  fact  goes  to  prove  that  sensions  have 
the  nature  of  stimuli,  and  that  what  determines  the  govern- 
ing law  of  stimuli  is  the  sensitive  principle,  and  not  the 
stimulus  materially  considered ;  since  the  material  stimuli, 
and  the  spiritual  stimuli,  such  as  passions  are,  obey  the 
same  law,  which  makes  them  stupefying  if  they  go  beyond 
a  certain  degree  of  force. 

VOL.    III.  P 
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ARTICLE   m. 

On  Animal  Habit  in  relation  ta  the  Zoetic   Course. 

2139.  The  force  of  habi^  which  affects  the  sensual  in- 
stinct, and  also  the  vital  in  so  far  as  this .  produces  the 
fundamental  feeling  of  excitation  and  the  primitive  sen- 
sions,  has  an  immense  influence  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  body,  WTiy,  for  example,  do  the  inhabitants  ^, 
of  mountainous  regions,  or  of  places  where  the  air  is  dry^ 
and  full  of  oxygen,  feel  injuriously  affected  by  the  more  or 
less  stimulating  air  of  other  regions,  where  there  are 
marshes,  rice-fields,  and  other  causes  of  miasma,  or  even 
by  a  damp  and  denser  air  ?  And  why  do  they  afterwards, 
when  they  have  undergone  fevers,  inflammations,  &c,,  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  new  atmosphere  ?  It  is  very 
evident  that  this  is  on  account  of  habit ;  and  probably  the 
thing  happens  in  this  way.  The  habit  of  the  animal  in- 
stinct  can  increase  or  diminish  the  effect  of  the  external 
stimuli  according  as  it  withdraws  or  increases  its  own  co- 
operation, or  more  or  less  aids  them  in  the  production  of 
the  movements  and  sensions  that  are  called  forth.  The 
animal  instinct,  therefore,  is  the  arbiter  or  regulator  that 
balances  or  adapts  the  tension  and  activity  of  the  nen'ous 
fibre  to  the  greater  or  less  stimulating  power  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  most  advantageous  way.  But  when  this 
equilibrium  and  accord  are  once  fully  established  in 
harmony  with  a  given  atmosphere,  and  the  nervous  fibre 
has  long  kept  itself  at  that  temper,  degree  and  measure  of 
activity  w^hich  best  agrees  with  the  quantity  and  quality  ot 
the  stimuli  applied  to  the  skin  by  a  given  climate,  then 
this  particular  degree  of  activity,  and  this  particular  tension 
of  the  fibre  are  preserv^ed  and  continued  as  a  habit  for  some 
time  tinder  the  new^  climate.  Hence  the  diseases.  "WTien 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  animal  previously  lived  had 
not  sufficient  stimulating  power,  the  vitality  itself,  by  its 
ow^n  action  supplietl  the  want;  but  this  action  becomes 
superfluous  in  a  very  stimulating  atmosphere,  and  the 
excess  of  effect  is  manifested  as  inflammation* 
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Moreover^  when  the  body  has  once  acquired  the  habit 
of  living  under  the  action  of  few  stimuli,  the  whole 
zoetic  course  in  its  sensions  and  movements  conforms  itself 
to  these  by  a  corresponding"  harmony  of  motions  and 
functions.  But,  if  the  external  stimuli  are  suddenly  in* 
creased  or  diminished,  the  change  cannot  take  place  all  at 
once  in  all  the  movements  and  functions  that  constitute 
the  zoetic  course.  It  takes  place  first  in  those  parts  to 
which  the  stimuli  are  applied,  and  when  the  stimulus  is 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  skin,  lungs,  and  blood,  so  that  in 
the  beginning  there  must  be  a  want  of  equilibrium  between 
the  activity  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  and  that  of  certain 
others  which  do  not  immediately  feel  the  action  of  the  new 
stimuli ;  and  this  want  of  equilibrium  between  part  and 
part,  between  vessel  and  vessel,  between  one  portion  and 
another  of  the  same  vessel,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cause 
of  nearly  all  diseases. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  explain  home-sickness,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  physical,  as  well  as  those  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  subject  from  atmospheric  changes  even  in  the  same 
climate,  &c,,  &c, 

2140.  Hence  it  would  be  necessary  carefully  to  classify 
stimuli,  and  inquire  whether  and  under  what  circumstances 
a  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  occur- 
rence of  other  accidents  would  entail  an  increase  in  one 
class  of  external  stimuli  and  a  diminution  in  another. 
This,  in  its  turn,  might  break  the  equilibrium  and  dis- 
arrange the  functions,  which  are  necessarj^  to  health,  and 
account  for  the  diversity  of  diseases  which  manifest  them- 
selves. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

On  the  Weakness  of  the  Vital  and  Sensual  Instincts. 

2 141,  Stimuli  increase  acti\nty  in  the  animal ;  but  some- 
times they  disturb  it  by  so  doing.  This  leads  us  to  speak 
of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  weakness  and  strength  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  animal,  and  to  inquire  whether 
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pathological  weakness  and  strength  can  be  considered  as 
having  a  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  %veakness  belonging  to 
the  vital  instinct,  and  another  belonging  to  the  sensual  in- 
stinct. 

2142-  Let  us  consider  the  weakness  of  the  vital  instinct^ 
prescinding,  for  a  while,  from  the  influence  which  the  sen- 
sual instinct  may  exert  upon  it. 

The  original  effects  of  the  vital  instinct  are  two: 

1°  It  produces  the  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity,  in 
relation  to  which  it  becomes  weakened  by  the  opposition 
of  matter  or  foreign  force. 

2"^  It  produces  the  sensions,  both,  those  which  constitute 
the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation,  and  the  accidental 
ones  which  are  provoked  by  accidental  external  stimuli ; 
and,  in  relation  to  this  effect,  it  is  weakened  by  the  scarcity 
and  inopportuneness  of  the  stimuli, 

2143.  Moreover,  the  vital  instinct,  in  putting  the  funda- 
mental feeling,  and  especially  that  of  excitation,  in  act,  gives 
rise  to  a  succession  of  extra-subjective  phenomena,  such  as 
the  tone  of  the  living  fibre,  the  tension  of  the  nerves,  and 
incessant  internal  movements.  Its  weakness  is  likewise 
manifested  by  the  scarcity  of  such  phenomena.  Let  us  cite 
a  few  practical  cases  of  this  : 

If  we  bind  the  blood-vessels  and  prevent  the  blood  from 
flowing  to  any  part  of  the  body,  this  part  becomes  relaxed, 
insensible  and  paralyzed.  If  we  bind  the  nerves,  similar 
results  follow.  And  since  these  results  are  diffused  accord- 
ing to  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  vital  activity,  which  is 
different  from  the  material  and  extra-subjective  organiza- 
tion, there  arise  sympathetic  effects  in  parts  having  no 
close  organic  connection  with  the  bound  nerve.  Molinelli 
and  Brunn,  having  bound  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  ot 
some  dogs,  found  that  the  pupillary  membrane  dilated, 
the  eye  became  dry  and  dim  and  shrunken,  the  iris 
brown,  the  shape  of  the  pupil  altered.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  activity  of  the  vital  instinct,  in  animating 
the  body,  obliges  its  extra-subjective  particles  to  arrant:*' 
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themselves  in  a  given  way,  to  assume  and  maintain  a  cer- 
tain reciprocal  proportion,  to  perform  certain  internal 
actions  and  movements,  which  are  all  extra-subjective 
effects. 

2144.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  weakness  of* 
the  vital  principle,  in  producing  the  two  effects  indicated 
and  the  conflict  which  it  must  sometimes  sustain  in  conse- 
quence, implies  an  animal  already  existing;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  imperfect  arrangement  of  the  matter  and 
the  un suitableness  of  the  stimuli  can  never  be  universal, 
but  must  always  belong  to  some  determinate  locality,  no 
matter  whether  this  consist  of  several  parts  or  only  one,  or 
whether  it  be  more  or  less  extended. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  animal  principle  would 
not  exist  as  an  individual  agent  if  it  had  not  at  least  some  I 
portion  of  matter  under  its  full  control,  and  some  suitable 
stimuli  giving  rise  to  the  fundamental  feeling  of  excitation 
which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  animaL 

2145,  Let  us  then  consider  this  fact  in  connection  with 
the  influence  which  the  vital  instinct  receives  from  the 
sensual  instinct  and  from  the  intellective  principle.  The 
vital  instinct  may  very  well  be  weakened  by  this  influence, 
but  the  effect  of  the  influence  manifests  itself  also  in  a 
certain  order  having  relation  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  must  have  a  certain  localization 
according  to  the  organ  of  the  animal  passion  that  has  been 
excited. 

For  example,  anger,  vindictiveness,  and  all  the  pas* 
sions  that  partake  of  sadness,  affect  the  liver  particularly. 
Jaundice  is  often  due  to  moral  causes*  If  the  passion  has 
an  intellective  origin,  the  first  organ  affected  must  be  that 
of  the  imagination,  the  brain  ;  but  the  images  which  over- 
power  thought,  and  the  intellectual  feeling  which  is  con- 
nected with  them,  operate  on  the  animal  principle,  and 
then  this,  acting  as  sensual  instinct,  provokes,  increases, 
diminishes,  and  alters  the  action  of  the  liver.* 

•   The   inuigis  and   the    intellectual      former,  in  Ihc  Ga.se  with  which  we  are 
failing  arc  not  the  same  thing.     The      dealing,  (i)  become  the  mailer  of  de- 
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2146,  The  weakness  of  the  vital  instinct,  due  to  its 
connection  with  matter,  manifests  itself  likewise  whenever 
the  body  loses  molecules  insensibly,  as,  for  example,  by 
perspiration  J  &c.,  without  having  them  renewed  by  other 
natural  ways,  for  example,  by  food,  &c.  Then  the  feeling*! 
of  continuity  is  lessened,  but  there  follows  not  disturbance, 
but  merely  a  diminution  of  the  feeling  of  continuity  and 
excitation ;  and  the  consequent  state  of  weakness  cannot 
be  called  morbid  until,  going  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it 
assumes  a  different  character;  or,  at  least,  it  cannot  be 
called  diathetic  weakness,  since  it  produces  no  independent 
morbid  processes. 

If,  however,  the  natural  loss  of  living  molecules  con- 
tinues without  being  repaired,  the  activity  of  the  vital  in- 
stinct diminishes  and,  consequently,  all  the  functions  are 
slackened.  When  this  slackness  has  reached  a  certain 
pointy  the  extenuated  matter  of  which  the  living  body  is 
composed  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  is  no  longer 
sufficiently  dominated  by  the  vital  instinct,  and  hence  the 
material  forces  enter  into  conflict  with  it,  giving  rise  to 
the  morbid  ordiathesic  state  which  consists  in  this  conflict. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  is  detached  from  the  livingJ 
body  in  an  unnatural  and  violent  way,  we  must  then  dis- 
tinguish two  effects  of  this  separation,  (i)  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  feeling  of  continuity,  which  is  interrupted  and 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  the  parts  detached,  but  does 


jiressinfj  coj;jniiioris  ;  (2)  these  cojE^iiilioiis 
induce  an  inlellectivc  feeling  or  pasisirm  ; 
(jj)  this  acts  on  the  body  and  there  pro- 
duces those  movements  which  (md  cor- 
respondence in  the  analoj^^ou^i  feeling  or 
animal  passion.  But  where  docs  the 
first  action  of  the  inlellecltve  feehng 
lake  place  ?  1  believe  in  the  brain,  l>e- 
cause  thought  usei*  imager  as  neccssnr)^ 
signs.  Ne^eriheles*,  so  hiiij^  as  the 
action  remains  conhncil  to  the  bmin, 
the  animal  feeling  is  not  awakened  ;  it 
must  affect  another  organ,  as  in  the 
preM?nt  case,  the  liver.  Now  does  the 
aflection  of  the  liver,  which  follows  that 
of  the  brain,  come  from  this  action,  or 
does  it  merely  accompanv  it  oti  account 
of  the  complex  action  of^  the  vital  prin- 


ciple ?  To  nic  it  seems  probable  that 
the  affection  of  the  liver  (with  which 
there  is  Iwund  up  the  analogous  stnimA] 
feeling)  is  tx>ntiected  with  that  of  the 
bmin  even  by  nervous  organic  ways. 
It  is  certain  that  when  the  head  receives 
a  severe  wound*  the  liver  suffers ;  ab- 
scesses form  in  it.  Barthcz,  however, 
says  that  this  fiict  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  of  the  known  cbsses  of  synipathies 
between  organs.  Slil!  the  communica- 
tion between  the  cerebro-rachitlcan  ner- 
vous s>'Mem  and  the  ganglionic  s\"stcm 
seems  "to  indicate  the  path  of  these  suc- 
cessive affections ;  pro^-ided  it  be  re- 
garded in  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciplc  which  manifests'itself  in  the  various 
organs. 


WEAKNESS  OF  THE  TWO  INSTINCTS. 
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not  yet  cause  any  morbid  qondition ;  (2)  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  feeling  of  excitation ;  in  other  words,  pain  and 
the  consequent  processes  and  internal  movements,  and 
this  is  a  morbid  condition.  If  the  wound  does  not  separate 
any  part  from  the  body,  there  is  no  diminution  of  parts  (ex- 
cept such  as  may  come  from  loss  of  blood,  &c.),  but  merely 
excitation  and  the  consequent  process  which  terminates 
either  by  the  healing  of  the  wound,  or  in  some  other  way. 

2147.  The  pain  caused  by  the  wound  proceeds  from  two 
causes*  The  first  of  them  is  the  unevenness  of  the  cut, 
which  does  not  divide  the  part  so  neatly  as  not  to  leave 
some  particles  neither  entirely  divided  nor  entirely  united, 
so  that  the  vital  instinct  strives  to  retain  them,  whereas 
they  have  lost  that  proper  position  and  conformation  which 
are  necessary  to  their  being  fully  dominated  by  the  life  of 
the  body,  Tlie  second  is,  that  the  body  has  lost  that  per- 
fect organization  which  corresponded  to  the  attitude 
originally  assumed  by  the  feeling.  As  a  consequence, 
this  finds  itself  impelled  to  assume  a  different  attitude, 
and  therefore  to  strive  in  that  direction.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency which  it  shows  to  close  the  wound,  if  this  can  be 
done  so  as  to  give  the  organism  a  form  fitted  for  its  uses, 
or  else  to  dissolve  itself  and  abandon  that  organism.  The 
pain  produced  by  these  causes,  and  even  the  mere  force 
which  the  feeling  exerts  for  the  accomplishment  of  either  of 
these  purposes,  give  rise  to  the  morbid  process  which  ter- 
minates either  in  health  or  death. 

2148.  A  struggle  likewise  manifests  itself  whenever  a 
foreign  agent  succeeds  in  withdrawing  some  portion  of  the 
living  matter  from  the  full  dominion  of  life,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  altogether  depriving  it  of  life. 


ARTICLE  V. 
Three  kinds  of  Weakfuss,  physiological,  simple  pathologicax, 

and    DL^THESIC. 

2149.  Having    thus    determined    the   concept    of   the 
morbid  state,  we    may  now    distinguish  three  kinds   of 
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strength  and  weakness,  the.  physiological  and  the  two 
di\dsions  of  the  pathological,  /.t\,  the  simple  pathological 
and  the  diat/iesic.  As  to  these  designations,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  they  are  the  most  proper  or  suitable,  and 
they  raay  very  readily  be  exchanged  by  the  learned  for 
better  ones ;  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  using  them 
to  designate,  as  best  may  be,  the  concepts  I  vnsh  to 
convey. 

2150.  I  shall,  therefore,  call /A)'jfii?/t?fri^^/ that  strength 
or  weakness  which  the  vital  principle  exhibits  in  the 
exercise  of  its  dominion  over  matter  when  this  dominion 
is  perfect,  peaceful,  without  irritation,  without  conflict* 
The  feeling  in  which  this  dominion  consists  is  essentially 
pleasant. 

2 15 1.  I  shall  call  pathological  that  strength  or  weak- 
ness  which  the  vital  principle  manifests  when  it  does  not 
completely  dominate  matter  so  as  to  produce  the  proper 
and  satisfying  pleasure  of  the  life  of  excitation. 

When  there  is  anything  wanting  to  the  integrity  of  the 
organization,  as  in  the  case  of  hunger  and  exhaustion, 
there  is  certainly  a  state  that  does  not  come  up  to  full 
health;  but  though,  when  considered  in  itself,  this  state 
may  be  said  to  be  in  some  sense  pathological  and  morbid. 
It  cannot  be  called  diathesic,  because  it  does  not  clearly 
show  any  conflict,  but  merely  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
vital  instinct,  I  admit  that  this  inaction  will  lead  to  a 
struggle,  at  least,  if  it  reaches  a  certain  point,  as  we  said 
before;  yet  there  always  remains  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  concept  of  cmtfiict  to  which  the  diathesic  state 
belongs,  and  the  concept  of  simple  iiiaction.  It  follows 
that,  even  when  these  two  things  occur  together,  they 
ought  still  to  be  distinguished  by  the  mind. 

2152.  How  then  shall  we  define  and  describe  that 
strength  and  weakness  which  we  call  diathesic?  I  look 
upon  it  as  combative  strength  or  weakness  which  the  vital 
principle  shows  in  its  acts.  In  the  struggle  in  question 
this  principle  fights  sometimes  with  force  and  impetus,  at 
other  times  too  feebly.     This  requires  explanation. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISTINCTION 
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.ARTICLE  VI, 

Dhiimtton  ktwien  (he  Proxi'maU  tfficUnt   Cause  of  Diseases,  and 

their  Essence. 

2 1 55.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  proxinmic  efficient  cause  of  disease  from  its  essence. 

I  recognise  that  the  efficient  cause  of  disease  may  some- 
times consist  in  too  vehement  an  action,  sometimes  in  too 
slow  an  action,  on  the  part  of  the  vital  principle, 

2154,  I  say  "vehement  action''  and  **$low  action,*' 
rather  than  strength  and  weakness^  because  these  last  words 
signify  rather  a  state  than  an  act;  and  the  proximate 
efficient  cause  of  disease,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the 
vital  principle,  must  be  an  act  which,  along  with  other 
causes^  produces  the  diseased  state.  For  example,  the 
tmexpected  joy  caused  by  a  fortunate  event  may  moment- 
arily increase  the  action  of  the  vital  principle  to  such  a 
point  as  to  drive  the  blood  with  greater  force  than  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  can  bear,  and  thus  produce  apo- 
plexy. vSadness  may  cause  death  in  the  opposite  way,  by 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  vital  principle  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  retard  the  circulation,  and  so,  by  accumulating 
the  blood  in  the  large  vessels,  to  weaken  all  the  functions 
of  life,  and  at  last  make  death  come  almost  spontaneously 
(ft^idc^TOff),  But  this  exaltation  and  depression  of  force  in 
the  action  of  the  vital  principle  is  not  the  disease,  although 
it  is  the  proximate  efficient  cause  of  it.  This  distinction 
must  be  carefully  drawn  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
theory  of  disease. 

2155,  The  mere  diminution  or  increase  of  force  in  the 
action  of  the  vital  principle  does  not,  therefore,  constitute 
disease,  but  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  and,  indeed,  is  so  when- 
ever the  increase  or  diminution  of  this  action  causes  in  the 
organism  or  in  the  organized  living  matter  an  alteration 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  vital  principle  in  the  full  exercise 
of  its  dominion  over  the  living  matter,  making  this  tend 
to  withdraw  itself  and  so  giving  rise  to  the  conflict  which 
we  have  described. 
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ARTICLE  VIL 
In  all  Diseases  Ihere  is    Weakness* 

2156.  According  to  this  concept  of  disease,  we  must 
conclude  that  in  all  diseases,  without  exception,  there  is  a 
weakness  forming  the  foundation  of  the  disease ;  and  this 
weakness,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  due  to  the  diminished 
power  of  the  vital  principle  over  matter.  Hence,  if  during 
the  state  of  disease  the  vital  principle  sometimes  displays 
extraordinary  forces,  we  niust  not  conclude  that  it  is 
stronger,  but  only  that  it  is  more  irritated,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  prince  who  holds  his  sub- 
jects in  such  perfect  subjection  that  they  cannot  stir  up 
rebellion  is  stronger  than  another  whose  subjects  are 
engaged  in  a  doubtful  battle  with  him,  although  the  latter 
may  display  greater  military  forces  and  perform  more 
valorous  deeds  than  the  former.  The  violence,  therefore, 
with  which  the  vital  principle  acts  during  the  state  of  dis- 
ease is  not  an  evidence  of  strength,  but  more  truly  of 
w^eakness,  of  power  in  jeopardy. 

For  this  reason,  when  the  conflict  ends  in  victory,  the 
display  of  combative  forces  also  ceases,  and  the  weakness 
of  conquering  principle  becomes  apparent.  Thus  all  con- 
valescent persons  are  weak,  a  manifest  proof,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  vital  principle  is  always  weaker  in  a  state  of 
disease  than  in  a  state  of  health,  although  it  does  not  seem 
so  because  it  is  at  war.  In  the  same  way,  even  a  weak 
man,  if  he  is  seized  with  great  anger,  displays  more 
strength  than  another  really  strong  man,  who  is  quiet 
and  not  irritated, 

2157.  ^^  every  disease,  therefore,  there  are  weakness 
and  strength. 

I®  There  is  a  fundamental  weakness,  relative  to  the 
material  forces  that  rebel  against  the  dominion  of  life ; 

2*^  There  is  a  combative  force  which  the  principle  of 
life  displays  in  order  to  maintain  and  fully  regain  its 
threatened  power. 


STIMULUS  AND  COUNTER- STIMULUS, 


^^S 


ARTICLE  VIIL 
Sysknts  of  Slimulus   and  Cimnkr-stimuhiS, 

2158,  This  combative  force  is  what  has  chiefly  attracted 
the  attention  of  modem  medical  schools,  and  produced  the 
doctrine  of  stimulus  and  counter-stimulus. 

Let  us  make  a  few  observations  on  this  doctrine. 

The  action  of  the  animal  instinct  does  not  pass  beyond 
the  sphere  of  feeling  (1935-1937) ;  but  its  different  attitudes 
bring"  with  them  extra-subjective  movements.  These  move- 
ments in  matter  have  an  influence  in  provoking  new  actions 
and  new  attitudes  of  the  feeling  itself;  because  the  same 
matter  which,  on  one  side,  is  beyond  feeling,  on  the  other 
is  animate  and  felt. 

From  this  we  have  inferred  that  the  action  of  feeling, 
or,  narrowing  the  subject,  the  combative  action  of  feelings 
may  produce  in  the  organized  matter  either  salutary  or 
injurious  modifications.  Now,  although  feeling  in  its  action 
is  blind  to  the  utility  or  hurtfulness  of  these  extra-sub- 
jective effects  which  afterwards  influence  the  subjective 
condition,  yet  Providence  has  established  a  marvellous 
harmony  whereby  often,  if  not  always,  the  movements  so 
produced  must  turn  out  beneficial  to  the  animal.  For 
example,  an  inflamed,  painful  or  extremely  sensitive  part 
rejects  all  stimulus.  Now,  the  sensual  instinct  produces 
what  movements  it  can,  and  the  organism  allows  it,  in 
order  to  repel  any  matter  that  touches  the  diseased  part 
or  any  part  connected  with  it.  In  encephalitis,  in  hydro- 
cephalus, in  apoplexy,  &c.,  vomiting  is  frequent,  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  refuse  stimuli,  &c.  The  sensual  instinct 
merely  seeks  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  disagreeable  and 
painful  sensation,  or  from  fatigue  disagreeable  to  the 
nerv^es,  which  are  in  pain  and  desire  repose;  but  it  is  provi- 
dential that  the  movements  which  it  makes  for  this  pur- 
pose are  by  nature  so  arranged  that  they  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  stimulating  extra-subjective  matter.* 

•  Matter  on  the  stomacli  becomes  all      gestive  function  is  suspended  or  Im- 
thc  more  troublesome  the  more  the  di-      pededi  imd  this  suspension  clearly  indi- 
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The  combative  efforts  of  the  vital  principle,  therefore^ 
although  they  always  tend,  as  to  their  immediate  and 
subjective  end,  to  perfect  the  state  of  feeling,  are,  never- 
theless, not  always  beneficial  to  health.  The  truth  is,  that 
health  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  the  condition  of  the 
extra-subjective  matter.  These  eiforts,  although  they  have 
an  immediate  salutary  object  within  the  subject,  give  rise 
to  the  extra-subjective  movements  (constituting  in  part 
the  morbid  processes),  through  the  mysterious  link  which 
connects  the  subjective  order  with  the  extra-subjective; 
and  these  movements  do  not  always  restore  the  organized 
matter  to  a  better  state  and  disposition,  but  sometimes 
disconcert  and  disarrange  it  ftirther,  so  that  it  determines 
the  abnormality  of  the  zoetic  course,  which  at  last  becomes 
fatal. 

2159.  Supposing,  then,  that  a  disease  has  arisen  through 
an  trritaiwn  (this  word  being  taken  in  a  general  sense  to 
mean  "  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  matter  to  withdraw  itself 
from  the  dominion  of  life"),  whatever  be  the  cause  that 
has  produced  this  derangement,  and  supposing  that  the 
vital  principle  rises  up  to  reestablish  its  dominion,  there 
are  three  possible  results  : 

i"^  The  vital  principle  may  fail  in  reestablishing  its 
peaceful  dominion  merely  because  it  acts  too  feebly,  and 
in  this  case  it  might  succeed  if  force  were  added  to  it 
(universal  over-weakness  of  combative  action  without  dis- 
proportion) ; 

2*^  The  vital  principle  may  fail  in  reestablishing  its 
peaceful  dominion  because  it  acts  too  impetuously,  pro- 
duces violent  movements  in  the  matter,  and  extra-sub- 
jective derangements  which  impair  the  condition  of  the 
matter  in  its  relation  to  life,  and  render  it  more  recalcitrant 
to  accepting  this  dominion  (universal  over-strength  of 
combative  action  without  disproportion] ; 


cates  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  vital 
principle,  which  is  wcarietl,  !>ufFeTinu, 
or  occupied  with  its  forcts  elsewhere. 
That  the  feelin^j  itself  docs  not  neck  to 
cause  the  cjtpuUioa  of  ihe  matter,  but 


merely   ti>  withdniw    itself   from    dis-H 
coiiif<>rt,  is  clear  frc^m  the  fad  that  it 
st>mutimc>  contracts  kiiid  overturns  the 
stomach  w  heii  empty. 
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3^  The  vital  principle  may  fail  in  reestablishing  its 
peaceful  dominion  because  it  acts  with  an  unequal  and  dis- 
proportionate action,  that  is,  with  an  action  too  great  in 
some  places  or  parts  of  the  body,  and  too  weak,  rela- 
tively, in  others  (simultaneous  over-strength  and  over- 
weakness  of  the  partial  and  local  combative  principle), 

2160,  These  three  results  present  themselves  at  the  on- 
set to  thought ;  but  are  the  first  two  really  possible  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  not ;  at  least,  as  I  have  already 
said,  T  do  not  think  that  they  constitute  a  morbid  diathesis^ 
although  they  may  be  the  cause  of  one.  In  fact,  supposing 
that  for  any  reason  the  vital  principle  were  generally 
weakened;  if  we  prescind  from  the  effects  which  this 
weakness  may  produce,  the  result  would  be  merely  a  life 
somewhat  less  active ;  and  this,  by  itself,  is  not  a  morbid 
condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  weakness  and  in- 
activity has  been  caused  by  a  previous  morbid  irritation 
or  condition,  then  the  morbid  condition  is  not  the  weak- 
ness, but  precedes  the  weakness,  as  its  cause,  and  may  run 
its  course  without  meeting  with  any  strong  opposition. 
But  if  the  weakness  were  not  one  of  combative  action,  but 
of  vital  action  in  general,  and  the  slackness  produced  by  it 
in  the  vital  functions  were  to  cause  some  derangement, 
repletion,  or  congestion  of  the  humours,  &c.,  then  this 
weakness  might  be  the  cause  of  disease  without  being  the 
disease  itself*  It  is  true  that  as  soon  as  the  effects  just 
named  have  taken  place,  the  morbid  state  and  the  conflict 
begins ;  but  these  effects  are  all  local  and,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  third  of  the  cases  mentioned. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  general  strength  of  the 
combative  action.  By  itself  it  is  not  disease.  If,  however, 
the  vehemence  of  this  action,  or  even  the  strong  action  of 
excited  general  vitality,  were  to  produce  any  derangement 


•  Congistiom  have  been  Jivided  into 
fkisuve  ami  active.  The  passive  are 
those  stagnations  or  obstnictions  which 
arise  from  slugijishness  of  circulation, 
and  gcneraJJy  from  inactivity  in  the 
%ntal  functions.     The  active  are  those 


due  to  the  over-activity  of  particiihir 
organs,  which  violently  force  the 
himiours  into  the  vessels  and  gorj;;e 
lliem.  Mostly  the  two  things  occur 
together,  as  we  remarked  when  speak- 
ing of  inHamination. 
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m  the  matter,  such  as  the  rupture  of  vessels  or  the  like, 
then  the  disease  would  begin  with  these  effects,  which  are 
local  and  partiaK 

216 1.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  every  irritation 
which  determines  the  combative  action  is  always  local- 
No  w,  whenever  there  is  localization,  there  is  always  a 
succession  of  actions  and  of  movements  which  extend  from 
one  part  to  others  according"  to  the  organization  of  the 
matter  and  the  attitude  of  feeling.  Thus,  if  a  wound  in 
the  brain  causes  hepatitis,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  effect 
succeeds  the  former,  and  that  it  is  a  local  trouble  which 
follows  another  likewise  local,  and  does  so  in  consequence 
of  the  combative  action  of  the  vital  principle  roused  by  the 
first  irritation  located  in  the  brain.  Hence,  in  the  morbid 
condition,  the  conflict  never  extends  equally  and  simul- 
taneously to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  is  confined  to 
some  of  them,  which  are  affected  in  succession.  This  is 
the  reason  why  in  every  morbid  condition  we  find  realized 
the  third  of  the  results  above  specified,  namely,  that  ^*the 
vita!  principle  acts  with  unequal  and  disproportionate 
action,  so  that  it  is  greater  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than 
in  others." 

2162.  Having  thus  restricted  the  concept  of  disease^ 
and  distinguished  hygiene,  Avhose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  health,  from  the  art  of  healing,  we 
must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
combative  action  begins,  and  to  all  the  localities  to  which 
it  extends  its  effects.     For  this  purpose  we  will  consider, 

1^  That  the  combative  action  naturally  fatigues  and 
wearies  the  vital  principle;  whence  it  often  happens  that  a 
diminution  of  that  action,  so  far  from  diminishing  the 
forces  of  the  patient,  preserv-es  them  even  as  the  strength 
of  a  hard-working  man  is  preserved  when  his  labours  and 
efforts  cease ; 

2^  That  the  combative  action,  in  exhausting  the  forces 
of  the  vital  principle,  produces  an  apparent  strength  in 
those  parts  in  which  it  displays  itself,  and  a  corresponding 
weakness  and  exhaustion  in  all  the  others.    We  see  this 
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in  local  mflammations,  which  emaciate  and  exhaust  the 
body,  while  in  the  inflamed  part  there  is  observable  a 
great  action,  which  is  not  strength,  but  combative  action 
and  excessive  effort ; 

3^  That  the  combative  action,  being  due  to  a  primitive 
irritation,  may  do  either  of  two  things.  Firsi^  it  may  not 
generate  other  irritating  modifications  of  the  matter,  and 
then  it  ceases  as  soon  as  the  primitive  irritation  is  put 
a  stop  to  (diseases  of  irritation) ;  or,  Secattd^  it  may 
generate  fresh  irritating  modifications,  and  then,  in  order 
to  restore  health,  the  combative  action  itself  must  be 
modified  (diathesic  diseases) ; 

4'  Sometimes  the  local  combative  action  produces  irri- 
tating modifications  of  the  matter  because  the  movements 
excited  in  the  parts  or  particles  are  such  that  they  cannot 
be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  force  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple; and  then  there  is  a  relative  excess  of  local  com- 
bative action  combined  with  a  corresponding  deficiency  of 
general  vitality.  This  is  probably  the  case  that  induced 
physicians  to  form  that  class  of  diseases  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  oi sthenic  diathesis ; 

5°  If  the  local  combative  action  is  weaker  than  the 
irritation  which  causes  it,  it  allows  the  latter  to  prevail, 
and  the  ill-disposed  matter  withdraws  itself  more  and  more 
fi"om  the  dominion  of  life.  This  is  probably  the  case  that 
induced  physicians  to  form  that  class  of  diseases  which 
they  called  asthenic  diathesis  ; 

6°  It  is  certain  that  where  vitality  is  stronger,  the 
combative  action  is  likewise  greater.  This  is  why,  when- 
ever  it  is  thought  advisable  to  diminish  local  combative 
action,  recourse  is  had  to  those  expedients  which  seem  to 
reduce  the  vital  force,  and  when  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
increase  the  combative  force,  this  seems  to  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  force  of  the  vital  principle.  But  it  has  not 
yet  been  shown  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  combative  action,  that  is,  by  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  vital  principle. 

2 163,  It  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire. 
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1°  Whether  the  combative  action  producing  a  sthenic 
diathesis  cannot  be  brought  back  to  its  proper  course  by 
offering  resistance  to  its  ravages  through  an  increase  of 
the  general  vitality.  Or  else,  supposing  that  by  increas- 
ing this  general  vitality  we  obtain  both  disadvantage  and 
advantage,  the  disadvantage  of  increasing  the  combative 
force  which  ravages,  and  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
general  power  of  the  machine  which  resists  this  ravage,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  may  ever  happen  that  the 
advantage  prevails  over  the  disadvantage,  and  if  it  may, 
when  and  howi 

2°  Whether  the  combative  action  producing  an  asthenic 
diathesis  may  be  corrected  by  merely  increasing  the  general 
vitality,  or  else  by  locally  exciting  another  irritation  and 
stirring  up  a  new  combative  force  ;*  and  if  this  is  possible, 
we  must  first  inquire  what  are  the  causes  why  the  combative 
action  does  not  respond  briskly  to  the  stimulus,  but  stands 
as  if  discouraged,  and  then  determine  the  relations  of  these 
different  causes  to  the  remedies. 

These  are  all  questions  belonging  to  analytic  medicine. 

*  The  action  of  a  strong  tonic  on  the  restore  the  human  body  to  health  by 

mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  pro-  opposing  an  artificial  malady  to  a  natural 

duces  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  one,  or,  as  I  should  say,  one  irritation 

gastritis ;    hence  the  notion  of  some  to  another, 
physicians  that  therapeutic  substances 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
CAUSES    OF    THE    WEAKNESS    OF    THE    ANIMAL    INSTINCT. 

2164.  Let  US  retrace  our  steps. — We  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ground  of  every  malady  consists  in  a 
weakness  of  the  animal  instinct.  We  consider  it  important 
not  to  leave  this  question  without  adding  a  few  reflections, 
resuming  and  enimierating  with  greater  clearness  the 
causes  that  weaken  this  instinct,  and  destroy  or  lessen 
its  power  over  that  material  extensum  in  which  the  feeling 
that  constitutes  the  animal  terminates. 

ARTICLE    I. 

The    Vital  Instinct^   considered   in   itself^    is  a   Power  without    any 
A  ssignable  L  imits. 

2165.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  that  the  animal 
instinct  in  itself  is  inexhaustible ;  its  limits  are  due  solely 
to  its  being  conditioned  by  the  felt,  its  term. 

The  felt  may  be  conceived  as  increasing  in  extension 
without  limits.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  the 
sentient  principle  might  invade  the  whole  universe,  if  the 
necessary  continuity  of  parts  were  granted.  Indeed  it 
tends  to  extend  and  continue  itself  every  time  that  any 
new  portion  of  matter  is  added  to  the  confmuumy  its  term. 
Hence,  if  a  foreign  body  tends  to  divide  a  living  body, 
the  instinct  offers  resistance. 

In  the  second  place,  the  animal  instinct  has  a  tendency, 
likewise  unlimited,  to  excitation.  Hence,  with  its  activity 
it  seconds  and  promotes  all  the  movements  that  are 
initiated  in  the  continuum,  according  to  the  preestablished 
laws  which  we  have  pointed  out. 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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In  the  third  place,  the  animal  instinct  tends  to  indi- 
vidualize itself.  This  is  its  mode  of  raising  itself  to  the 
highest  possible  power,  and  of  having  the  strongest  and 
most  continuous  excitations*  This  it  does  through  its  ten- 
dency to  excitation  combined  with  the  forms  of  the  elements 
and  of  the  material  molecules.  Indeed,  if  in  a  continuum 
composed  of  elements  immutable  in  form  we  suppose  that 
there  is  a  virtue  seconding  every  motion  that  arises  in 
them,  and  does  not  destroy  their  continuity,  it  must 
necessarily  form  for  itself  an  organization  ever  more  fitted 
to  promote  the  greatest  quantity  and  frequency  of  motion^ 
and  to  cause  this  motion  to  perpetuate  itself.  Now  a  motion 
like  this  would  be  impossible  unless  it  were  harnK)nioiis„ 
that  is,  unless  the  partial  motions  had  unity**  Feeling, 
therefore,  necessarily  arranges  itself  with  a  view  to  unity 
as  its  most  natural  and  satisfying  mode. 

ARTICLE   IL 
Two   Typts  to  which    all   ih€  Ills   of  Anmality    may  he  nductd, 

2i66»  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  animal  instinct  in 
Itself,  we  find  no  cause  sufficient  to  explain  its  weakness 
or  bad  condition.  Of  itself,  it  necessarily  tends  to  good, 
and  is  capable  of  everything.  The  cause  in  question  is  to 
be  found  in  its  condition y  and  in  certain  forces  superior  to 
it,  which  exert  an  influence  upon  it. 

2167*  The  condition  of  the  animal,  that  is,  its  corporeal 
term,  must  have  three  accidents:  continuity,  excitation, 
organization-  Continuity  may  be  divided,  but  not  al- 
together destroyed,  because  the  body  is  essentially  con- 
tinuous.  Excitation  may  be  altogether  removed,  and  then 
the  vital  instinct  produces  only  the  feeling  of  continuity, 
and  can  no  longer  manifest  any  of  those  forces  by  which 
the  animal  fiinctions  are  performed.  In  this  way  the 
animal  ceases  from  simple  weakness  or  exhaustion.  The 
organization  may  be  dissolved,  and  then  again  the  animal 
*  \Vc  may  here  call  tu  mind  ibe  theory  of  Aristoxftniis,  Umt  the  soul  is  .1 
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ceases,  having  lost  its  individuality.*  But  if  the  excitation 
or  the  organization  is  not  suddenly  destroyed  by  some 
greater  force,  but  merely  threatened  by  a  foreign  force, 
then  the  animal  instinct  enters  into  the  conflict  above 
described. 

Besides  this,  in  man,  the  sentient  principle  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  intelligent  principle,  with  which  it  may 
likewise  struggle,  or  from  which  at  least  it  may  derive 
greater  strength  or  weakness. 

2168.  Hence,  the  primitive  types  of  all  the  ills  to  which 
animality  in  man  is  subject  are  reducible  to  two : 

i^  Simple  weakness  of  the  sentient  principle  ; 

z^  Interference  with  the  harmony  of  excitation. 

2169*  In  the  latter  there  occur  three  accidents  : 

(<i)  The  animal  instinct  is  the  weaker  side  in  the 
struggle,  and  then  it  becomes  discouraged ;  disharmony 
takes  place  in  the  excitation,  and  increases  until  the  ex- 
citation breaks  up  altogether,  destroying  unity  and  in- 
dividuality, and  causing  death ; 

[b]  The  instinct  is  the  stronger  side,  and  succeeds  in 
overcoming,  or  expelling  the  hostile  force,  and  so  bringing 
about  health ; 

(^r)  The  instinct,  although  the  stronger  side,  nevertheless, 
by  its  violent  action  produces  new  derangements  in  the 
extra-subjective,  and  thus  creates  an  enemy  to  itself, 
which  becomes  stronger  than  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
malady  with  which  it  has  to  struggle.  In  this  case  one  or 
another  of  the  three  accidents  mentioned  reappears. 


•  The  organization  of  the  animal  is 
some  times  modified  slowly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reproduction  of  the  in- 
ternal stimuli  which  change,  and  which 
promote  different  internal  movements 
all  this  naturally  according  to  the  law 
of  a  2oetic  course  corresponding  to  that 
particular  animal  t^'pe.  When  the  silk- 
worm becomes  a  chr^-salis,  and  the 
chrysalis  a  butterfly*  what  happens  rela- 
tively to  the  identity'  of  the  animal  ? 
I>ocs  the  new  individual  still  preserve 
true  identity  wit!i  the  preceding  one,  so 
that  the  same  individual  appears  suc- 
cessively under  the  three  forms  ?    Or  is 


one  individual  tran&Tonned  into  another, 
and  the  identity  lost  ?  Or  must  we 
rather  say  that  in  these  transformations 
there  are  only  two  individuals  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  chrysalis  is  an 
intermediate  form,  imperfect,  without 
individuality,  a  kind  of  living  paste 
with  dishannonious  internal  excitaiiuns 
seeking  to  reach  harmony  and  unity  in 
order  to  be  individuated  again^  and  at 
last  finding  them  in  the  state  of  a 
butterfly  ? — Here  are  some  of  the  many 
queries  still  untouched  by  the  students 
of  nature. 

Q  a 
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ARTICLE  III. 
Enumeration  of  the   Causes  of   Weakness  in  the  Animal   Instinct. 

2170.  Having  seen  that  all  the  ills  of  animality  consist 
in  weakness  of  the  sentient  principle  and  disharmony  of  the 
sensible  excitation,  let  us  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these 
causes. 

The  real  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  sentient  principle 
in  man  all  come  from  the  two  foreign  principles  with  which 
it  is  connected  (intelligence  and  matter),  and  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following : 

SECTION  I. 

First  Cause  of  Weakness  in   the  Animal  Instinct, — The  Action  oj 

Intelligence, 

2 171.  When  the  intelligence  makes  known  to  a  man 
his  own  weakness  in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  of  an 
aim  most  ardently  desired,  there  appears  a  diminution  ot 
force  even  in  the  animal  principle.  This  is  because  in  man 
the  intellective  and  sensitive  principles  are  identified,  so 
that  the  weakness  of  the  one  is  shared  by  the  other. 
Diminution  of  the  consciousness  of  strength  is  diminution 
of  strengfth. 

Then,  if  the  intelligence  hears  of  a  misfortune  as  im- 
pending, or  as  having  already  occurred,  there  spring  up 
the  passions  of  fear,  solicitude,  sadness,  anxiety,  &c.*  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  intelligence  hears  of  some  fortunate 
event  that  is  about  to  happen,  or  that  has  happened,  there 
spring  up  the  passions  of  hope,  joy,  &c.  It  is  a  fact  that 
these  passions  do  not  remain  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the 
intelligence,   but  diffiise  themselves  over  the  animality. 

♦  When  the  soiil  is  about  to  perform  to  any  old  wives'  sinister  prognostica- 

an  important  animal  function,  and  is  tions,    her    strength    dimmishes,    her 

seized  by  one  of  these  passions,  it  shows  labour  is  suspended,  and  haemorrhage, 

itself  very  sensitive,  becomes  discon-  and  sometimes  even  death  takes  place, 

certed  and  goes  astray  in  its  action.  While  she  is  nursing  her  child,  a  piece 

Take  the  example  of  a  woman  in  child-  of  bad  news  is  sufficient  to  interrupt  the 

birth :  if  she  hears  of  any  accident  that  flow  of  milk  to  the  breast, 
bodes  ill  to  the  family,  or  lends  an  ear 
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All  the  melancholic  passions  appear  when  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  other  animal  functions  become  sluggish. 
Now  the  sluggishness  of  the  animal  passions  is  evidently 
the  eflFect  of  the  weakness  of  their  motor  principle,  I  mean 
the  sensual  instinct.  This  instinct,  therefore,  shares  in  the 
aflFection  of  the  intellective  principle  and  in  its  weakness, 
which  consists  in  a  diminished  consciousness  of  its  own 
forces,  in  the  diminution  of  the  intellective  feeling,  because 
consciousness  creates  feeling,  and  feeling  force. 

2172.  And  here,  be  it  observed,  that  when  the  cause 
which  weakens  the  animal  instinct  is  a  passion  of  the  in- 
telligence, the  weakness  is  not  at  first  disharmonious  or 
partial,  but  becomes  so  in  its  successive  actions,  because 
the  intelligence  acts  immediately  on  the  sentient  principle, 
which  governs,  though  in  different  ways,  all  the  parts  and 
functions  of  the  living  body. 


SECTIOiV  IL 

Second  Cause  of  Waiknm  m  iht  Animal  Ins  Unci, — The  MoHn'd 

Coifflkl. 

2111*  The  second  cause  which  lessens  the  activity  of  the 
sentient  principle  arises  from  the  morbid  conflict.  When 
the  instinct  feels  that  it  has  too  great  a  force  opposed  to  it, 
it  becomes  discouraged. 

2174.  This  is  due  to  the  union  of  the  subjective  feeling 
with  the  perception  of  the  extra-subjective  adversary. 
When  the  perceived  force  of  the  extra-subjective,  and 
the  simultaneous  feeling  of  its  own  strength,  are  fused  to- 
gether through  the  synthetic  force  into  a  single  affection, 
then  these  effects  of  discouragement  show  themselves.  It 
the  animal  instinct  feels  that  it  has  to  battle  with  a  strong 
adversary,  it  acts  the  less,  the  more  laborious  it  finds  such 
action  to  be,  until  at  last  it  ceases  from  acting  altogether, 

2175,  It  sometimes  happens  that,  when  the  instinct  is 
strong  and  sure  of  itself,  if  it  suddenly  meets  with  an  un- 
foreseen obstacle,  it  combats  it  with  so  much  force,  follow- 
ing the  habit  which  it  has  contracted,  that  it  produces 
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derangement  in  the  extra-subjective.  If,  however,  the 
obstacles  are  many  and  persistent,  they  by  little  and  little 
diminish  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the  instinct,  thus  de- 
priving it  of  its  strength,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  chronic 
maladies  into  which  the  most  acute  diseases  sometimes 
pass. 

SECTION  IIL 

Third  Cause  of  Weakness  in  the  Animal  Instinct. — Diminution  of 
Internal  Stimuli, 

2176.  The  third  cause  which  weakens  the  action  of 
the  animal  instinct  is  the  diminution  of  internal  stimuli. 
These  may  diminish  in  consequence  of  a  previous  weak- 
ness in  the  instinct  itself;  because  when  this  is  weakened, 
all  the  movements  of  the  machine  become  slower,  and 
diminution  of  motion  is  diminution  of  stimulus.  But  they 
may  also  diminish  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the 
humours,  especially  of  the  blood,  the  principal  of  them, 
and  in  general  on  account  of  a  loss  of  substance.  Hunger 
calls  up  sad  ideas,  discolours  the  imagination,  causes  dis- 
couragement, and  sends  a  feeling  of  languor  through  all 
the  limbs.  They  may  also  be  diminished  by  some  me- 
chanical obstacle  which  impedes  the  movements  of  the 
living  machine,  as  we  see  when  the  vessels  ossify,  or  which 
prevents  their  free  communication,  or  diminishes  the 
rapidity  of  it,  as  happens  in  cases  of  obstruction ;  for 
example,  when,  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonitis,  the 
phlegm  overlays  or  encumbers  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
so  that  the  blood,  being  unable  to  complete  the  hematosis, 
returns  to  the  heart,  venous  and  inactive  almost  as  it  came 
from  it ;  or  when  a  nerve  is  bound,  &c. 

SECTION  IV. 

Fourth  Cause  of  Weakness  in  the  Animal  Instinct, — Diminution  of 
External  Stimuli. 

2177.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  animal  instinct  is  weakened 
when  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  external  stimuli,  food. 
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drink,  air,  &c-  On  the  other  hand,  the  vital  activity  in- 
creases when  these  stimuli  increase,  and  does  so  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stimuli  and  the  locali- 
ties to  which  they  are  applied.  The  oxide  of  carbon 
breathed  into  the  lungs  produces  a  peculiar  hilarity,  sul- 
phuric ether  a  stupefaction  of  the  senses,  &c. 

SECTION  V, 
Fifth  Cause  of  Weakness  in  tht  Animal  Imtimt, — Excess  ofS/imulus. 

2178.  And  such  stupefaction  of  the  fibre  caused  by 
excess  of  stimulus  is  the  fifth  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the 
animal  instinct  in  its  action. 

2179.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  stupefaction  I 
mean,  we  must  remember  that  stimuli  produce  excitation 
only  in  so  far  as  they  produce  internal  movements  among 
the  animate  molecules.  If,  therefore,  the  movements  ex- 
cited are  mutually  contrary,  so  that  the  one  cancels  the 
other,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  excessive  stimulation, 
these  movements,  becoming  less  and  opposed  to  the 
animal  spontaneity,  impart  to  the  fibre  a  kind  of  numb- 
ness that  does  not  respond  to  the  stimulus. 


SECT/ON   Vf, 

Six/ A  Cause  of  Weakness  in  the  Animal  Instinct, — Concentration  of  the 
Activity  of  the  Instinct  in  certain  Localities, 

2 180.  Finally,  if  for  any  reason  the  action  of  the  instinct 
is  concentrated  and  almost  exhausted  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  or  in  some  special  function  or  operation,  there 
appears  a  corresponding  weakness  in  other  parts,  func- 
tions and  operations.  This,  however,  happens  with  great 
differences,  and  in  various  ways,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished, 

2 181.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  well  known  that  those 
parts  of  the  human  body  which  are  most  used  become  pro- 
portionately more  developed,  larger,  and  stronger  than  the 
rest.    The  muscles  of  peasants,  porters,  and  other  persons 
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accustomed  to  hard  labour  excel  by  far  in  size  and  power 
of  endurance  those  of  persons  who  lead  an  easy  and  delicate 
life.  Even  the  mass  of  the  brain  seems  to  increase  in  men 
devoted  to  study.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greater  thick* 
ness  of  the  skull  among  the  ancient  Gennans  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  great  weights  on 
their  heads. 

2182.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  animal  instinct 
accumulates  its  activity  in  some  particular  part  of  the  body 
in  an  extraordinary  way  and  withdraws  it  from  others,  is 
the  morbid  conflict.  Hence,  in  all  diseases,  which  always 
appear  to  be,  or  in  process  of  time,  to  become  localized, 
we  find  a  want  of  equilibrium  of  force,  too  much  strength 
and  too  much  weakness  at  once,  too  much  acti\dty  in  one 
part  and  inactivity  in  the  others* 

2185.  When  exiertial  stimuli  which  produce  pleasure 
and  thereby  increase  excitation  are  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  animal  body,  the  animal  spontaneity  accumulates  its 
activity  there  in  order  to  obtain  that  pleasure  to  the  fullest! 
possible  extent.  This  increase  of  ner\'^ous  activity  in  that 
part  determines  a  greater  flow  of  fluids  to  it.  If  this  flow 
is  excessive,  or  if  the  fluids  go  astray,  the  body  may  be 
greatly  injured;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
exceptional  disharmony,  which  we  have  mentioned,  be- 
tween the  subjective  and  extra-subjective  phenomena. 

2184.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  external  ^-//V/?//// applied 
to  the  human  body  are  disagreeable,  the  animal  instinct 
exerts  itself  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  this  exertion  in  that 
place  likewise  causes  a  flow  of  fluids  or  internal  sfimult\ 
and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  while  the  instinct  in 
exerting  itself  to  remove  the  excessive  and  disordered 
stimulus  which  has  been  applied  to  the  part  from  without, 
it  accumulates  internal  stimuli  in  place  of  it.  Now  these 
often  do  more  harm  to  the  body  than  the  action  of  the 
external  stimuli  which  it  is  trying  to  remove  would  have 
done.  For  example,  while  the  instinct,  by  efforts  of  cough- 
ing, tries  to  get  rid  of  the  irritation  which  it  feels  in  the 
lungs,  or  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  the  trachea,  it  accumulate 
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so  much  blood  in  these  parts  as  to  produce  or  increase  in- 
flammation in  them,  or  even  to  cause  rupture  of  the  vessels, 
which  brings  the  malady  to  the  saddest  of  all  terminations. 
It  is  especially  the  direction  and  afflux  of  the  fluids  that 
produces  the  comparative  strength  or  weakness  to  which 
I  refer, 

2185.  The  activity,  therefore,  of  the  animal  instinct  may 
concentrate  itself  in  one  locality,  and  show  itself  more  or 
less  active  in  it  for  several  reasons.  Let  us  distinguish 
these. 

Firsi  Causc\  Int€llcchuiL—\n  ecstasy  and  other  great 
intellectual  actions  and  affections,  a  man,  sometimes,  is 
deprived  merely  of  the  consciousness  of  his  sensions ;  at 
other  times  it  seems  as  if  the  sensions  themselves  were 
really  impeded  and  the  mobility  of  the  sensorial  organ 
taken  away.  In  this  case  the  actixdty  is  exhausted  rather 
outside  of  the  body  than  in  any  part  of  it ;  although 
the  brain,  which  aids  the  intellect  by  furnishing  it  with  the 
signs  of  the  images  which  fix  its  attention,  almost  always 
remains  concerned. 

Sccomi  Cause ^  SemormL — One  kind  of  very  keen  sensions 
impedes  another  kind  of  sensions  which  are  less  keen, 
although  the  two  may  belong  to  different  organs*  In 
sleep  the  activity  seems  concentrated  in  the  brain»  in  the 
internal  faculty  of  feeling,  and  hence  withdrawn  from  the 
stimuli  of  the  external  sensories.  Perhaps  in  this  case  also 
the  increase  of  sensorial  activity  in  the  organ  of  the  fancy 
is  due  to  the  flow  of  the  humours  in  that  direction. 

\\Tien  any  facial  or  frontal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  is 
struck,  the  result  is  blindness,  which  lasts  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,*  without  any  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve*  In 
this  case  it  seems  as  if  the  brain  suspended  its  influence  on 
the  nerve  of  vision,  because,  being  excited,  and  occupied  in 
the  painful  conflict,  it  has  no  energ^^  left  to  devote  to  the 
operation  of  sight;  unless,  indeed,  this  phenomenon  should 
have  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  cerebral 

•  Alexander  the  Great  became  blind  for  some  time  after  being  struck  T^ith  a 
stone. 
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movements  caused  by  the  wottnd  or  blow  are  what  disturbs 
the  sensorial  movements.  Should  such  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  observed  that  these  movements  are  not  in 
any  way  mechanical,  but  animal,  and  therefore  such  as  to 
employ  a  part  of  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle.  It  may 
also  be,  that  such  wounds  and  others  that  benumb  an}'-  sen- 
sorial organ,  do  so  on  account  of  some  alteration  which 
they  cause  in  the  direction  of  the  fluids  that  ought  to  sufEiise 
such  organ. 

2186.  Third  Causc^  Cofixoursc  of  Fluids, — And  it  is 
precisely  the  direction  of  the  fluids  (which  are  the  chief 
internal  stimuli)  that  we  must  consider  more  closely. 

It  is  an  undoubted  principle,  that  "  wherever  the  vital 
action  is  comparatively  greater,  there  the  fluids  assemble  in 
greater  quantity/*  * 

We  say  "  comparatively^"  because  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  what  constitutes  a  morbid  state  is  not  an 
absohiie  degree  of  force,  but  a  relative  one,  a  want  01 
equilibrium  in  the  vital  force,  which  alters  too  much  in 
<}Tie  part  as  compared  with  another,  thus  causing  in  it  clear 
symptoms  of  corresponding  %veakness. 

Let  us  assume  that  cold  is  a  debilitant,  and  that,  when 
it  is  moderate,  it  has  the  effect  of  giving  tone  to  the  fibre 
by  removing  an  excessive  stimulus  which  benumbs  it,  or 
even  by  contracting  it  when  it  is  too  much  dilated. 

If,  then,  cold  is  a  debilitant,  w^herever  it  is  applied  there 
must  be  a  diminution  of  vital  action*  Now  this  may 
account  for  the  fact  that,  w^hen  the  skin  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  very  cold  bodies,  or  when  w-e  pass,  lightly  clad, 
from  a  hot  to  a  cold  temperature,  w^e  carry  away  various 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  of  the  pleura, 
lungs,  intestines,  stomach,  bladder.  The  vital  activity 
being  diminished  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin, 
the  activity  of  the  internal  vessels  of  these  membranes  is 
relatively  increased :  the  fluids  must,  therefore,  flow  from 


•  How  15  this  most  certain  fact  to  be 
explained  ?  We  may  suppose  that  the 
natural  raovcment,  at  least  of  the  capO* 


lary  vessels,  is  peristaltic,  and  that  this 
movement  directs  the  fluids  to  the  place 
of  greatest  excitation. 
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without  inwards,*  and  there  be  congested  and  stagnate: 
perhaps  also  the  pressed  blood  must  extravasate  from  the 
venous  capillaries  into  the  lymphatic  glands^  which  pro- 
bably connect  with  them.f 

2187.  For  a  similar  reason,  perspiration  is  promoted  by 
warm  baths  and  drinks,  and  hindered  by  cold  baths  and 
drinks.  In  other  words,  the  heat  renders  the  vessels  on 
the  internal  or  external  surfaces  more  active,  whereas  cold 
renders  them  comparatively  less  so;  hence  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  fluids.  The  reason  why  a  warm  drink 
excites  perspiration  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  seems  to  lie 
in  the  law  of  sympathy,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
which  causes  the  sentient  principle  to  put  all  similar 
organs  in  action  at  the  same  time. 

Ice  is  used  beneficially  to  stop  obstinate  hemorrhages. 
This  effect  seems  attributable  to  two  causes :  Firsi^  physio- 
logical action,  by  which  the  extremities  of  the  vessels, 
being  comparatively  weakened,  determine  the  blood  to 
take  the  contrary  direction  and  recede ;  Second,  mechanical 
action,  which,  by  narrowing  the  extremities  of  the  vessels, 
prevents  the  afflux  of  the  blood. 

Terror  causes  an  abundant  flow  of  clear,  inodorous 
urine^  because,  by  diminishing  the  internal  activity  and 


•  Why  does  a  little  cold  applied  to 
the  feet  cause  a  separation  of  urine  ? — 
B^CAuse  Jt  relatively  incrca-sc*  the  action 
of  the  secretory  and  excretory  organ**  of 
thi^  fluid. — And  here  we  must  obsiervc 
thAt  it  is  one  thing  for  the  action  of  an 
entire  orf^an  to  increase,  and  another  for 
the  vital  action  of  its  tissue,  of  its  capil- 
lary vesselii,  to  increase.  The  function 
of  the  organ  may  increai^e^  in  conse- 
quence of  increased  acti\'ity  in  the 
nerves  which  make  it  act,  without  any 
notable  alteration  in  the  vital  activity 
of  it*  tissue  or  its  capillary  system.  It 
is  when  this  action  is  notably  increased 
thAt  it  hinders  or  e\'en  prevents  and 
hold^  back  the  excretion  of  the  fluids* 
Thus  intlamniation  of  the  kidneys  causes 
retention  of  the  urine, 

t  Bictiat  is  of  opinion  that  the  ex- 
haling vessels  admit  blood  in  olace  of 
serum^  and  that  this  causes  inftamma- 


lion.  Hence  it  seems  that  in  the  region 
of  inflammation  there  \^  a  comparatively 
excessive  activity,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  acctim Illation  of  the  blood,  and  a 
subsequent  activity,  which  is  the  effect 
of  the  accumulated  and  stimulating 
blood.  This  subsequent  activity  at- 
tracts new  blood  and  so  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  properly  disposed  of 
as  fast  as  it  gathers.  In  this  case,  the 
venous  and  IjTiiphatic  vesiiels  also  would 
actjuire  an  increase  of  physiolo^cal  ac- 
tivity at  the  sajne  time  that  they  arc 
enlarged  by  over-distention.  thus  show- 
ing mecliaiiical  weakness.  The  glutting 
effected  in  this  way,  especially  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  would  produce  the 
new  vefjctations  which  appear  under 
such  conditions.  The  word  inflatnma* 
iion  would  embrace  at  once  the  totality 
of  these  phenomena. 
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comparatively  increasing  that  toward  the  outer  extremi- 
ties, it  accelerates  the  fluids  from  the  inside  to  the  outside 
of  the  body. 

2188.  On  the  contrary,  irritations  of  the  viscera  sup- 
press the  secretions/  All  the  acute  inflammations  of  any 
organ  contained  in  the  three  splanchnic  cavities  suspend 
and  alter  the  course  of  the  secretions.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  activity  at  the  centre  and  corresponding 
weakness  toward  the  extremities,  the  course  of  the  fluids 
cannot  proceed  with  the  same  ease  toward  the  latter. 
This  is  why  food  placed  in  mouth  causes  a  flow  of  saliva, 
and  why  a  little  vinegar  applied  to  the  conjunctiva 
or  the  pituitary  membrane  causes  tears,  "WTien  any  of  J 
the  intestines  is  wounded,  digestion  is  arrested.  So 
gastritis  may  prevent  swallowing.t  Bichat  obser\"ed 
that  while  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach  the  flow  of 
bile  is  slight,  but  that  it  increases  as  the  food  passes 
into  the  duodenum,  so  that  then  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
found  in  the  intestines.  This  again  is  due  to  the  same 
cause,  namely,  that  while  the  stomach  is  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  food,  the  vital  activity  in  it  is  greater,  and 
therefore,  draws  the  fluids  to  it  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
flow  elsewhere.  Likewise,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
stimulus  which  increases  activity  in  the  external  parts  of 
the  secretory  and  excretory  canals  is  one  of  the  chiet 
means  employed  by  nature  to  determine  the  secretions 
and  excretions* 


•  For  the  satnu  reason,  the  majority 
of  hraiii  disca»es^  arachnitis,  hydro- 
cephalitis,  cerebritis,  &c.,  prevent  the 
secretion  of  the  nasal  mucuSf  and  the 
nostrils  become  dry.  Sometimes  the 
restoration  of  a  natural  secretion  di&pels 
obstinate  pains  in  the  hraiu,  cures  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  snasms,  he  Such 
restoration  is  a  sijjn  t  tiat  the  equilibrium 
]:>etween  the  internal  and  the  external 
action  has  been  restored.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  excessive  secretion  sometimes 
causes  headaches  and  convulsions  lie- 
cause  in  Ibis  case  the  internal  force 
nhows  itself  too  weak  in  comparison 
with  Ihe  external. 


t  According  to  observations  made  by 3 
Fcrrein,  Tissot  and  Barthc/,  person 
subject  to  acrimoniims  dt generations^ 
when  they  partake  of  nmcid  fat  food  or 
flatulent  beverages,  frequently  experi- 
ence a  ^pasm  that  prevents  them  from 
swallowmg,  until  tbey  have  sent  back  a 
few  swallows  of  the  obnoxious  |natler, 
or  until  they  bekb  ^  little.  This  is  be- 
cause the  irritating  prindples  stir  up 
the  vital  activitVt  and  witharaw  it  from 
another  part,  where  sjtnptoms  of  cor- 
responding weakness  tncn  manifest 
themselvcTi. 
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According  to  Broussais  and  other  modern  physicians, 
those  great  evacuations  which  go  by  the  name  o(  crises  are 
merely  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  irritation  of  the 
viscera.  Why  did  this  irritation  prevent  the  natural 
secretions  ?  Because  it  increased  the  vital  activity  within, 
and  rendered  it  correspondingly  weak  toward  the  circum- 
ference ;  hence  the  outward  direction  of  the  humours  was 
prevented. 

2189.  Although  the  reestablishment  of  the  functions  ot 
the  secretory  organs*  when  it  takes  place  naturally,  is  due  to 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  evacuations,  when  produced  artificially,  are  fre- 
quently a  means  of  restoration  to  health.  An  abundant 
perspiration  provoked  by  drinks,  or  by  general  or  partial 
vapour -baths,  dispels  obstinate  headaches.  BHsterings, 
burnings  with  rubefacient  caustic,  have  the  same  effect  for 
the  same  reason.  These  are  so  many  means  for  increas- 
ing the  action  of  the  sentient  principle  on  the  skin,  and 
hence  for  diminishing  it  correspondingly  in  the  internal 
parts.  By  means  of  them  the  fluids  are  driven  outwards, 
and  thus  the  internal  stimuli  whose  excess  causes  pain  are 
diminished. 

2190.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  when  the  vital 
activity  is  increased  in  one  part  of  the  body  by  an  irritation 
or  any  other  cause,  this  activity  may  be  communicated  to 
other  parts,  either  because  the  irritating  matter  changes 
place,  or  by  a  kind  of  radiation  of  the  activity  itself  to 
parts  organically  continuous,  or  finally  by  true  sympathy^ 
In  this  latter  case  the  part  that  shares  in  the  increased 
activity  becomes  more  active  simultaneously  with  the  other 
parts  that  do  not  themselves  share  in  iL 

2191.  Moreover,  some  parts  which  have  become  less 
active  occasion  an  activity  comparatively  greater  than 
others.  When  owing  to  some  inflammation  the  lymphatic 
glands  swell — for  example,  when  in  consequence  of  a  boil 


♦  Broussais  observed  tbnt  gastric  irri- 
tation precedes  and  accompanies  most 
cutaneous  inflammation!),  and  especially 


chicken-pox,  ^ariatina  and  measles. 
The  caose  in  all  these  cases  seem»  to  Ih: 
the  same. 
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in  the  armpit  the  glands  there  become  tumid — this  seems 
to  be  because  the  inflammation  by  rendering  other  parts 
comparatively  less  active,  leaves  them  too  weak  to  attract 
to  themselves  and  transmit  the  humours  segregated  by  the 
glands :  hence,  the  glutting  and  swelling  of  these.  Con- 
sumption, when  far  advanced,  weakens  the  parts  that  sur- 
round, or  are  in  sympathy  with  the  lungs,  and  so  render 
comparatively  more  active  the  parts  of  the  vessels  that  are' 
farther  from  the  centre.  This  accounts  for  the  increased 
heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  the  vivid  redness  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  the  abundant  and  colliquative  sweats,  the 
diarrhoeas,  the  edematous  swellings  at  the  extremities.* 

2192.  It  is  precisely  this  comparative  increase  and  de- 
crease of  activity,  this  series  of  effects  which  in  their  turn 
become  causes,  that  immensely  complicates  medical  science^ 
and  renders  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  follow  the 
zoetic  course  in  its  variations, 

2193.  If  we  consider  those  fevers  that  begin  with  a 
sensation  of  cold  soon  followed  by  a  violent  heat,  it  seems 
that  during  the  chill  there  is  a  reflux  of  blood  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  centre,  and  during  the  heat  an  afflux  from 
the  centre  to  the  extremities.  Now,  when  we  remember  J 
that  the  blood  is  carried  back  to  the  heart  by  the  vein 
system,  and  diffused  to  the  extremities  by  the  artery 
system,  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  infer  that  the  vein 
system  acquires  too  much  force  as  compared  with  the 
artery  system,  and  the  artery  system  too  much  weakness 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  veins.  According  to  this, 
the  blood,  being  carried  to  the  heart  with  too  great  im- 
petus and  rapidity,  would  afterwards  be  carried  back,  by 
the  reaction  of  this  organ  and  of  the  over-stimulated 
arterial  vessels,  with  like  impetus  to  the  extremities.  We 
should,  however,  have  to  suppose  that  the  excess  of  force 

•  I  hiive  already  said  ilmt  by  sjtti-  is  materially  connected  with  the  firat,  , 

pathy  I  mean  ihat  law  which  causes  the  but   solely  "in   virtue  idi  a  law   wlucln 

sttitient primiph\  when  acting  or  suiTer-  ^0% ems  the  activity  of  the  same  sentient  1 

ing  in  one  t>lace,  to  do   the   <4ame  in  principle  which  it  determines, 
another,  not  tiecause  lJiii»  second  part 
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in  the  vein  system  was  due  to  a  stak  of  greater  tension  or 
action  of  the  vessels,  while  the  reaction  of  the  heart  and 
the  arteries  was  not  increased  by  a  state  of  greater  tension 
or  action  in  themselves,  but  by  the  greater  stimulus  excit- 
ing them,  I  mean  the  greater  abundance  and  rapidity  of 
the  blood,  even  leaving  out  of  view  its  composition,  which 
seemingly  exerts  an  influence  in  continuous  rather  than  in 
intermittent  fevers/ 

But  if  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  what  can  be  the  cause 
of  want  of  equilibrium  between  the  activity  of  the  artery 
system  and  that  of  the  vein  system  r — This  is  an  extremely 
complicated  question. 

If  in  a  given  locality  the  blood  accumulates  by  a  com- 
parative increase  of  action  in  it,  this  blood  there  ac- 
cumulated and,  as  it  were,  stagnant,  may  and  must  under- 
go different  alterations  in  its  principles,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  inflammation  ;  and  this  alteration  may  communicate 
itself  to  the  mass  of  the  blood  and  so  cause  fever,  which  is 
thus  the  effect  of  local  irritation  or  inflammation.t 

2194.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  law  according 
to  which  the  vessels  direct  the  fluids  to  the  spot  where  the 
vital  activity  is  comparatively  greatest  depends  chiefly  on 
the  condition  of  the  sensor  nerv^es.  This  is  clear  from  the 
following  well  established  facts  : 

1^  When  the  irritation  grows  painful^  it  produces 
greater  effects  through  sympathy ; 

2"  The  more  nerv^es  the  inflamed  organs  contain,  the 
more  painful  is  their  inflammation,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
are  the  animal  functions  impaired  ; 


•  It  is  an  nndoubletl  fact  that  tn  in- 
flanimations  the  blood  chaoges  in  com- 
position, becoming  more  !itimiilant  by 
the  altemtion  of  its  principles ;  and  it  is 
perbiipsi  MX  this  fact  that  we  muf^t  look 
for  a  cause  of  continuous  fever,  instead 
of  sicpp<Kiing  that  the  alteration  of  the 
piinciples  of  the  blood  is  solely  the 
effect  of  the  fever, 

t  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  JQ  cases  of  amputation  fever  does 
not  }»et  in  at  once,  but  after  a  day  or 
two,  when  the  blood  has  hud  lime  to 


undergo  alteration.  A^^en  a  thigh  has 
been  successfully  amputated,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  a  violent  fever  sets 
in»  the  patient  complains  of  acute  pain 
in  the  side,  the  pus  is  greenish  and 
fetid,  the  tongue  turns  black,  Ihc  teeth 
assume  a  dark  coating,  the  patient  dies, 
and  in  the  autopsy  there  is  found  a 
quantity  of  purulent  serum  on  one  sMe 
of  the  pleura,  albuminous  concretionB, 
&c.,  manifest  ^igns  that  the  principle!* 
of  the  blood  have  become  altered. 
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5^  Sympathies  have  greater  force  and  readiness  accord- 
ing as  the  person  is  more  sensitive. 

2195,  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  in  the  vascular  | 
and  nervous  systems  the  propagation  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  vital  activity  follow  opposite  laws.     In  the  vascular  ^ 
system  this  activity  concentrates  itself  through  the  afflux  of 
humours  in  the  spot  where  some  cause  has  increased  it; 
in  the  nerx^ous  system,  on  the  contrary,  it  propagates  itself 
along  the  ramifications,  setting  out  from  the  spot  where  it 
was  first  increased,  and  always  observing  its  own  laws,  | 
Hence  gastritis,  for  example,  is  accompanied  by  headache 
through  nervous  communication, 

2196.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  inflamma- 
tion, by  increasing  the  vascular  activity  in  the  inflamed 
part,  produces  a  corresponding  weakness  in  other  parts, 
as  is  seen  from  the  emaciation  which  follows  it,  and  which 
prevents  nutrition. 

2197*  During  digestion,  the  first  excitation  of  the  heart 
and  of  all  the  functions  is  followed  by  a  state  of  weakness 
in  the  organs ;  the  external  senses  and  the  muscles  lose  a 
part  of  their  actiiity,  a  cold  shiver  is  felt,  showing  that  the 
blood  no  longer  flows  with  the  same  force  and  abundance 
as  before  to  the  extremities.  But  in  this  case  the  con- 
quering process  of  the  stomach  which  converts  the  food 
into  chyme  is  not  a  morbid  derangement,  but  only  a  fluctua- 
tion of  the  physiological  force.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
that  increase  of  activity  in  the  stomach  gradually  ceases 
according  as  the  stomach  comes  nearer  to  the  completion 
of  its  function  and  distributes  the  food  to  the  other  parts, 
thereby  restoring  and  increasing  their  forces.  This  is  a 
fact  entirely  in  comformity  with  the  spontaneity  of  the 
animal  instinct, 

2198.  Morbid  irritation  or  inflammation  is  a  fact  similar 
to  this,  except  that  by  running  counter  to  the  spontaneity 
of  the  animal  instinct,  it  rouses  the  combative  activity  of 
that  instinct,  and  instead  of  resulting  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts,  it  subjects  them  to  injuries,  one  of  which  is  that  it 
prevents  nutrition,  by  holding  back  the  flow  of  the  fluids 
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which  ought  to  diffuse  themselves  to  feed  these  parts. 
Here  are  a  few  facts  out  of  many. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  sometimes  causes  atrophy 
in  the  testicular  glands. 

In  what  is  called  the  **  Painter's  Colic,*'  it  is  strange  to 
see  how  the  muscles  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 
waste* 

In  cases  of  abscesses  situated  in  the  coatings  of  the 
small  intestines,  the  eyes  become  hollow  and  the  fatty 
matter  which  is  intended  for  their  sustenance  diminishes 
to  an  enormous  extent. 

In  all  chronic  inflammations  which  terminate  in  deaths 
emaciation  becomes  extreme  and  universal  throughout  the 
whole  body,  while  the  inflamed  part  continues  to  vegetate 
until  gangrene  sets  in. 

In  a  word,  I  hold  the  principle  that  the  fluids  flow  to  the 
place  where  the  vital  activity  is  comparatively  most  in* 
creased  to  be  so  important,  that  it  seems  to  me  sufficient 
by  itself  to  enable  the  obser\'er  to  discover  the  ramifications 
of  the  vessels  that  are  interwoven  in  the  human  body,  and, 
I  was  almost  about  to  say,  constitute  it. 

2199.  Fourth  Cause  J  Excitation  of  the  Sensor  and  Motor 
Nen*es, — ^We  have  said  that  the  activity  of  the  sentient 
principle  is  concentrated  where  sensation  is  keenest.  Let 
us  now  consider  that  concentration  of  activity  which  is  due 
to  the  extra -subjective  phenomenon  accompanying  sense, 
that  is,  to  the  vim^cmcnt  of  the  nerv^es. 

This  movement  is  propagated  from  the  point  where  the 
nerve  has  been  struck,  in  all  directions,  not  by  a  mere 
communication  of  mechanical  motion,  but  by  a  mechanico- 
physiological  communication.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain 
that  the  activity  of  the  animal  principle  becomes  tired,  if 
the  sensor  and  motor  nerves  are  excited  too  much,  and 
hence  leaves  other  parts  weak,  just  as  it  leaves  a  state  of 
debility  after  violent  movements,  for  example,  after  con- 
vnilsions. 

2200-  It  is  likewise  certain, 

1°  That  the  nervous  system  sometimes  performs  func* 
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tions  in  which  only  a  part  of  it  is  concerned,  and  then  the 
other  parts  remain  as  if  insensitive..  This  happens  in  cases 
of  mental  worry,  in  which  only  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the 
,  fancy,  is  concerned,  and  in  which  consequently  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  skin  seems  annihilated.  It  happens  also  in 
certain  morbid  affections  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skin 
hardly  gives  any  sign  of  sensitivity ; 

2°  That  if  the  nervous  system  does  not  perform  any  of 
these  functions,  the  contrary  effect  sometimes  takes  place. 
The  sensitivity  of  the  skin  increases  beyond  measure,  for  the 
reasons  which  we  assigned  when  speaking  of  diseases  of 
the  brain,  as  we  see  in  maniacs,  hypochondriacs,  melan- 
cholies, and  hysterical  females. 

2 20 1.  The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  the  i?iteriial 
stimuli;  the  nerves  are  the  things  stimulated.  The  stimu- 
lated nerves,  by  their  longer  or  shorter  action,  or  even  by 
their  action  sympathetically  diffused,  impart  activity  to  the 
vessels  to  which  they  extend,  and  thus  cause  the  fluids  to 
rush  to  those  parts,  withdrawing  themselves  from  others,* 
which  become  correspondingly  weaker,  and  consequently 
also  render  the  nerves  that  go  to  them  weaker. 

♦  It  is  always  a  question  of  the  com-  part ;  and  3°  according  to  the  force  or 
parative  amount  of  stimulus.  The  fluids  rapidity  of  that  afflux.  These  three 
act  more  or  less  as  stimuli,  1°  according  modes  of  stimulation  produce  different 
to  their  more  or  less  stimulating  com-  effects,  and  must  all  be  carefully  dis- 
position or  crasis ;  2°  according  to  their  tinguished  by  the  wise  observer  of 
greater  or  less  afflux  to  the  particular  nature. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

APPLICATION    OF  THE   THEORY   TO    EXPLAIN   THE    PHENO- 
MENA OF  THE  LOCALITIES   OF  THE  LIVING  BODY. 

2202.  Lastly  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  localities, 
to  which  I  have  several  times  referred  in  a  passing  way. 
For  my  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  indeed  this  would  b^  a  task  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  knowledge.  I  propose  merely  to  attempt 
some  solution  of  this  question :  "  Seeing  that  the  animal 
principle  is  one  and  simple,  why  does  it  manifest  different 
effects  of  its  action  in  certain  parts  of  the  living  body 
rather  than  in  others  r " 

2203.  The  theory  of  localities  has  general  principles  or 
laws  that  apply  equally  to  the  healthy  and  to  the  diseased 
body,  whether  we  consider  the  body  as  left  to  itself  and 
passing  through  the  successive  stages  of  the  zoetic  course 
unaltered  by  artificial  stimuli,  or  try  to  determine  the  effects 
of  the  stimuli  as  applied  at  will  to  the  healthy  or  diseased 
body.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  set  forth  the  general  laws 
of  the  localities  which  we  shall  call  physiologicaly  afterwards 
making  some  application  of  them  to  the  diseased  body, 
and  deducing  certain  pathological  laws;  and,  finally,  we 
shall  make  some  application  of  the  theory  to  the  effects  of 
those  artificial  stimuli  which  are  used  in  order  to  restore 
the  human  body  to  a  state  of  health,  thus  touching  upon 
certain  therapeutic  laws. 

ARTICLE    I. 
Physiological  Laws  of  Localities. 

2204.  The  physiological  or  general  laws  of  localities 
must  be  deduced  from  the  six  elements  which  constitute 
the  animaU 
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Three  of  these  are  subjective:  i"  the  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity, 2"  the  feeling  of  excitation,  3^  the  individnated 
feeling". 

Three,  corresponding-  to  these,  are  extra -subjective :  i"^ 
continuous  matter,  2  the  inner  movements  of  it^  j"^  the 
constant  harmony  of  these  movements,  a  condition  of  which 
is  organization. 

2205.  The  animal  principle  is  tne  active  part  of  the 
continuous,  excited  and  individuated  feeling;  but  its  action 
is  conditioned  by  its  term,  that  is,  by  the  body. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  continuity  of  the  feeling  apart 
from  excitation  or  external  stimuli,  we  shall  have  a  uniform 
fundamental  feeling  of  continuity  without  distinction  of 
places  or  parts,  and,  therefore,  without  figure.  In  this 
feeling  measured  space,  extra-subjective  extension,  does 
not  yet  exist,  the  animal  does  not  yet  exist,  but  only  one 
element  of  it,  the  animate. 

With  excitation  there  begin  to  arise  in  the  feeling, 
localities,  figurate  limits:  the  excitation  however  is  not 
harmonious  and  individuated  without  the  organization  ot 
the  body  which  is  the  term  of  the  feeling* 

2206.  Hence  the  first  cause  of  localities  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  feeling  is  an  extra-subjective  principle, 
that  is,  the  extra-subjective  part  of  the  organization  and  the 
stimulus  applied  to  it. 

Since  all  the  parts  of  the  organization  are  not  equally 
felt  nor  equally  sensitive,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  vital  action  in  them  ;  and  this  is  a  cause  of  locality. 

The  stimuli  which  are  applied  to  the  organization  and 
promote  the  activity  of  the  instinct,  are  not  applied  to  all 
parts  of  the  organization  equally,  but  to  certain  determi- 
nate parts ;  and  this  is  another  cause  of  locality. 

2207.  Hence  proceed  these  consequences  : 

i^'  The  sentient  principle  has  a  kind  of  sphere  limited 
by  the  extension  of  the  felt ;  but  this  sphere  is  not  itself 
felt  or  determined  in  the  feeling,  so  long  as  the  feeling  is 
uniform,  that  is,  one  of  continuity ; 

2'  The  action  exerted  by  the  sentient  principle  is  pro- 
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portioned  to  the  felt.  If,  therefore,  in  the  sphere  of  the  felt, 
the  quality  of  the  feeling  and  the  degrees  of  its  intensity  vary, 
the  action  of  the  sentient  also  varies  proportionally  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  felt  sphere.  There  is  then  variety  of 
feelings  and  instincts^  but  there  is  yet  no  feeling  of  limits, 
and  therefore  none  of  the  extra-subjective  figures  of  these 
different  feelings ; 

'^-  When  foreign  bodies  act  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  felt 
body,  there  begin  surface  sensations,  through  which  the 
sentient  principle  feels  the  limits  and  the  figures  of  the 
sphere  of  its  own  felt,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  external 
bodies ; 

4*"  The  sentient  principle,  receiving  its  first  impulse  and 
first  determination  from  the  stimuli,  continues  the  move- 
ments once  begun,  through  its  own  spontaneity,  whose 
laws  have  been  indicated  by  us,  and  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

2208.  [a]  The  amount  of  spontaneous  action  put  forth 
by  the  sentient  principle,  or  the  instinct,  is  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facility  and  delight  which  it  finds  in  acting 
rather  than  not  acting.  This  law  determines  the  qtmntiiy 
of  lis  actixni ; 

\p)  Its  mode  of  action  is,  that  it  devotes  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  action  put  forth  by  it  to  perfecting  the 
state  of  animality  in  its  three  elements  ;  in  other  words,  to 
extending  the  sphere  of  the  felt,  to  increasing  the  excita- 
tion, and  to  maintaining  harmony  and  unity  in  the  feeling 
itself,  and,  consequently,  to  maintaining  the  organization  ; 

[c]  This  tendency  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  sentient 
principle  to  devote  the  whole  of  its  own  action  to  the  per- 
fecting of  the  animal  in  its  three  elements  (extended,  ex- 
cited, harmonious  felt)  may  be  opposed  by  the  extra-sub- 
jective principle,  and  then  there  arises  irritation,  the  cause 
of  diseases,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  force  of  spon- 
taneity itself  turning  to  do  battle  with  what  is  injurious  to 
animality,  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  essentially 
tend  to  perfect  this  animality, 

2209.  When  the  spontaneity  of  the  sentient  activity 
^eeks  to  increase  feeling  or  to  repel  what  opposes  it,  it 
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then  brings  into  action  all  those  organs,  and  performs  all 
those  movements  which  may  lead  to  this  end.  But  the 
aim  which  it  seeks  to  reach  is  sometimes  local,  and  to 
arrive  at  this,  it  is  obliged  to  set  in  motion  organs  and 
parts  occupying  other  localities.  These  different  parts, 
occupying  places  different  from  that  to  which  the  animal 
activity  refers  as  to  its  proper  aim,  are  exactly  the  seats  of 
what  is  called  sympathy, 

22  lo.  But  inasmuch  as  the  sentient  principle  is  always 
in  activity,  as  indeed  it  must  be  for  the  preservation  and 
perfecting  of  the  animality,  it  sometimes  contracts  certain 
habits,   accustoms  itself  to  move  certain  organs  simul* 
taneously,  in  order  to  obtain  a  given  result  which  is  often 
necessary  to  it.     If,  after  this,  it  happens  to  wsh  for  an 
effect  the  attainment  of  which  requires  the  motion  of  only 
one  of  those  organs  which  it  is  wont  to  move  together,  it 
then  moves  not  only  the  organ  necessary  for  the  effect, 
but  likewise  the  others  which  it  is  wont  to  move  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  does  so  from  habit.     The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  act  of  the  sentient  principle  is  simple,  so  that  it 
moves  several  organs  per  modum  unius^  to  use  a  scholastic 
phrase.     The  act,  moreover,  whereby  it  moves  all  those 
organs  together  is  different  from  that  whereby  it  would 
move  only  one  of  them.     Now  the  performance  of  each 
different    act  must  be  learnt  by  the   sentient  principle 
through  experience.     Accordingly,  it  may  be  more  easy 
and  pleasant  for  it  to  seek  the  effect  in  question  by  the  act 
whereby  it  moves  several  organs  (though  some  may  be 
moved  to  no  purpose),  than  by  the  act  whereby  it  would 
move  only  one,  the  one  that  was  necessary.     This  certainly 
happens  if  the  principle  has  learned  to  perform  the  first  of 
these  acts,  but  not  the  second,  or  if  it  can  perform  the  first 
more  easily  than  the  second. 

221 1.  As  the  feeling  of  continuity,  the  feeling  ot  ex- 
citation, and  the  feeling  of  unity  and  harmony  are  the 
three  general  modes  of  feeling,  and  all  varieties  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  these  ;  so  the  activities  of  feeling  may  like- 
wise be  reduced  to  three  principal  ones  corresponding  to 
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these  three  modes.  The  excited  feeling-  contains  the  con- 
tinuous feeling,  of  which  it  is  but  a  higher  power;  the 
feeling  of  unity  and  harmony  contains  both  the  feeling  of 
continuity  and  the  feeling  of  excitation,  being  but  the  per- 
fection of  the  latter. 

The  intellective  soul  can  unite  itself  only  to  the  feeling 
of  unity  and  harmony,  and,  through  it,  to  the  feeling  of 
excitation,  and  again  through  the  latter  to  the  feeling  of 
continuity. 

Hence  man  has  all  these  three  feelings,  but  the  only 
object  of  consciousness  is  the  feeling  of  unity  and  harmony, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  animal  individuality. 

2212,  It  seems  to  me  that  by  meditating  on  the  rela- 
tions of  these  three  modes  of  feeling  we  may  account  for 
the  localization  of  sensions,  I  feel  in  my  hand  a  pleasant 
or  painful  sension ;  the  movement  with  which  this  local 
sension  is  bound  up  is  certainly  not  limited  to  the  nerv^es 
of  the  hand,  but  belongs  chiefly  to  the  brain.  If  there 
were  no  movement  in  the  brain,  the  hand  would  experience 
no  sension,  I  ask  then,  why  does  a  sension  in  the  hand 
require  movements  in  the  brain,  which  are  not  felt  in  the 
smallest  degree  ? 

This  inquiry  contains  two  questions  :  (i)  Why  cannot  I 
have  a  sension  in  one  of  my  hands,  when  it  is  pricked  with 
a  needle,  unless  the  nervous  movement  be  continued  to 
the  brain  ?  (2)  Why,  and  how  do  I  feel  the  pain  of  the 
prick  in  my  hand,  and  not  in  the  brain  or  along  the  arm 
through  which  the  movement  of  the  fibres  is  continued  ? 
The  latter  is  the  question  of  localization. 

The  former  question  has  been  answered  elsewhere. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  if  the  nervous  move- 
ment were  interrupted  so  as  not  to  reach  the  brain,  it 
would  lose  its  harmony  and  unity  with  the  entire  animal 
feeling,  just  as  if  an  arm  were  separated  from  the  body ; 
and  we  have  said  that  the  intellective  soul  can  unite  only 
with  the  feeling  of  unity  and  harmony;  and,  therefore, 
without  this,  it  cannot   have  consciousness  of  any  feel- 
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2211.  The  latter  question,  that  relating  to  the  localiza- 
tion of  feeling,  requires  more  detailed  explanation. 

Locality  begins  to  be  felt  when  we  perceive  our  body  as 
a  solid,  limited,  figurate  space. 

But  we  perceive  our  body  as  limited  and  figurate  only 
through  the  extra-subjective  experience  whereby  we  per- 
ceive its  surfaces. 

In  other  words,  the  [fundamental]  felt  gives  neither 
figure,  place  nor  parts  to  our  body,  but  gives  only  the 
perceived,,  viz.,  that  extra-subjective  force  which  makes  its 
action  felt  in  the  [fundamental]  felt  itself. 

This  extra-subjective  experience  represents  the  body  to 
us  in  a  purely  phenomenal  way,  as  what  w^e  have  called 
the  anatomical  body,  which  is  something  very  different 
from  the  real  body  which  is  directly  felt  (the  fundamental 
felt).  Indeed  there  are  some  apparent  disharmonies  and 
contradictions  between  the  two.*  Localities,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  body  as  perceived  in  an  extra-subjective  and 
phenomenal  way.  But  after  w^e  have  thus  perceived 
localities  in  the  extra-subjective  body,  we  apply  them  to 
the  subjective  body;  we  take  as  the  rule  of  our  thoughts 
and  actions  the  extra-subjective  body,  though  phenomenal, 
instead  of  the  subjective,  though  reaL  How  then,  do  we 
refer  our  subjective  sensions  to  extra-subjective  localities  ? 

The  local,  anatomical  body  is  the  body  as  we  see  it, 
touch  it,  taste  it,  ^^c. ;  it  is  the  compound  made  up  of  all 
these  our  sensions.  These  sensions  give  us  the  figure  ot 
the  body,  and  the  figure  of  this  and  of  its  parts  t  is  what 
constitutes  for  us  its  image;  and  this  image  becomes  the 


•  See  Ne%i'  Essay ^  ivc,  where  we 
have  spoken  of  the  rmttirai dUhitrfmmits 
between  the  two  modes  of  perceiving 
nur  bodies  Vol.  II,  983-987. 

t  The  Mr/jnf  our  body  here  referred 
to  iire  always  sU|>erlicial  aiif!  external. 
This,  however^  does  not  meAn  that  we 
do  not  also  form  the  image  r>f  those 
p^ts  which  we  call  and  suppose  to  be 
internal.  Of  course  M^e  form  ^uch  images 
by  means  of  the  section  of  boiiies.  But 
it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  in  order 
thai  the  supposed  internal  parts  may 


fall  under  our  senses,  the  bodies  must 
be  cut  asunder ;  which  ts  the  same  as 
snyinj^  that  the  parts  which  we  really 
imagine  arc  always  cJitcraal  and  super- 
ficial parts,  rendered  such  to  us  by  cut- 
tin  j^  before  we  can  |>crcei\c  them.  It 
is  true  thiit  afterwards  the  imajjinatton 
faneiejt  them  as  internal ;  but  it  can  do 
this  only  on  condiiton  of  picturing  them 
to  itself  as  superficial ;  in  other  words, 
such  as  they  were  seetti  touched,  &c., 
when  they  Mere  laid  bare  and  showed 
their  surfaces. 
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matter  of  the  vulgar  and  common  idea  of  our  body,  accord- 
ing to  which  men  generally  speak  and  act.  Localities  are 
referred  to  this  imaginary  figure,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
manifold  sension  we  have  of  the  external  universe. 

Localities,  therefore,  relate  to  this  body,  so  perceived  in 
our  sensions  and  contemplated  in  our  imaginings.  The 
parts  of  it  are,  as  it  were,  drawings  formed  in  our  external 
sensiti\*ity ;  this  sensitivity  it  is  that  co-operates  to  fonii 
them  for  us,  for  our  cognition. 

After  the  parts  are  formed  and  figured  by  means  of  our 
extra-subjective  and  superficial  sensitivity,  we  can  refer  to 
them  and  locate  in  them  even  our  internal  sensions,  al* 
though  these  have  neither  surfaces  nor  any  discernible 
figure.  When,  for  example,  we  say  we  feel  pain  in  a 
foot,  what  else  do  we  do  but  locate  that  pain  in  the  part 
called  foot^  which  has  been  represented  to  us  by  extra- 
subjective  perception,  and  is  enclosed  by  surfaces  per- 
ceived by  us  as  constituting  its  form  r  To  locate  an  in- 
ternal sension,  therefore,  in  any  part  of  our  body,  is 
,  nothing  but  to  perceive  the  relation  existing  between  sub- 
^jective  and  non-figurate  sensitivity,  and  extra-subjective 
and  figurate  sensitivity.  If  the  latter  had  not  drawn  out 
the  form  of  a  foot  for  me,  I  should  never  be  able  to  locate 
in  my  foot  the  pain  which  I  feel.  I  could  neither  tell  nor 
think  what  the  foot  that  pained  me  was.  The  word  foot 
would  not  have  been  invented,  nor  would  my  mind  possess 
the  concept  which  that  word  signifies  and  which  it  derives 
firom  the  external  sensitivity. 

But  when  I  feel  an  internal  pain,  why  do  I  locate  it, 
say,  on  the  right  side  of  the  foot  rather  than  on  the  left  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  I  pronounce  this  judgment  by  comparing 
the  sension  in  question  with  other  sensions  received  in  the 
foot.  Having  already  the  outlines  which  mark  out  the 
solid  figure  of  the  foot  for  me,  and  having  thus  conceived 
the  foot  as  solid,  if  in  this  solid  I  conceive  several  sensions, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  I  can  recognise  one  of  them  as  nearer 
than  another  to  a  given  extremity  of  the  foot.  In  order  to 
do  so  I  have  only  to  compare  the  diCFerent  sensions  with 
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the  extremities  of  the  foot  and  with  each  other.  The  more 
sensions  I  conceive  as  possible  between  the  particular  one 
and  that  which  is  marked  for  me  by  the  extremity,  the 
farther  I  judge  that  sension  to  be  from  the  extremity. 
Nevertheless,  these  judgments  regarding  the  localities  of 
internal  sensions  are  uncertain,  inaccurate,  and  very  fre- 
quently fallacious* 

The  locality,  therefore,  of  internal  sensions  is  merely  a 
relation  between  them  and  surface  sensions. 

But  hrnv  are  these  extra-subjective  and  superficial  sen- 
sions to  be  explained  ? 

That  sension  should  be  extended  over  a  surface  is  a 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  excitation  is  produced, 
and  which  we  have  already  described.  Excitation  takes 
place  when  the  animal  molecules  rub  against  each  other, 
and  this  rubbing  extends  only  to  surfaces,  because  bodies 
are  impenetrable.  If  the  minute  surfaces  of  the  molecules 
in  which  excitation  takes  place  form  a  large  surface  by 
their  juxtaposition,  then  there  is  a  large  surface  sensation 
more  or  less  distinct,  as  is  the  case  in  the  external  and  in- 
ternal walls  of  the  body.  But  if  the  excitation  takes  place 
in  a  group  of  molecules  which  are  not  so  continuous  as  to 
form  a  single  surface,  and  these  molecules  rub  against  one 
another  with  all  their  faces,  then  there  arises  a  confused 
sensation  in  which  no  determinate  figure  is  discernible,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  many  internal  feelings.  Hence,  we  do 
not  feel  in  any  of  the  feelings  of  excitation  a  true  solid, 
because  the  inside  of  the  molecules  is  felt  only  with  the 
feeling  of  continuity;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  sensible  pleasures  and  pains  which  take  place  within 
the  body  always  remain,  as  far  as  their  continuity,  exten- 
sion and  figure  are  concerned,  without  precision  or  dis- 
tinctness. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  that  remains  is,  how  the 
sensible  surfaces  belonging  to  us  come  to  be  located  by 
us  in  a  solid  space,  or  united  so  as  to  form  a  simple  s 
surrounding  a  solid  with  all  the  sinuosities  and  projections 
which  belong  to  the  human  body. 


urface     ^ 
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In  order  to  explain  this,  it  must  first  of  all  be  granted 
that  inimeasured  space  is  given  by  nature  to  the  sensitive 
soixl.  Without  this  admission  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  either  this  or  many  other  facts  and  laws  of  nature.* 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  human 
beings  remaining  motionless,  should  be  touched  equally 
and  at  once  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  he  would  not  yet  per- 
ceive his  body  as  a  solid  space,  nor  distinguish  when  the 
surface  sensation  made  a  curve  inwards  or  a  cur\e  out- 
wards. In  a  word,  without  motion  man  cannot  perceive 
the  solid,  because  solidity  enters  into  feeling  only  in  so  far 
as  active  movement  enters  into  feeling.t 

The  movement  of  felt  surfaces,  therefore,  which  is  itself 
felt,  the  stages  through  which  it  passes  and  which  mark 
time  and  comparative  velocities,  all  this  makes  the  human 
being  locate  his  own  surface  sensations  in  determinate 
places  of  solid  space,  and  so  at  last  compose  the  perception 
of  his  own  body  as  a  perfectly  outlined  solid. 

During  the  time  that  he  is  performing  this  operation 
and  producing  for  himself  the  solid  and  figurate  perception 
of  his  own  body,  he  is  also  measuring  the  space  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  acquiring  a  perception  of  the  solid  figures 
which  it  contains,  AH  this  he  does  by  means  of  sensible 
movement. 

Assuming,  then,  these  products  of  our  external  sen- 
sitivity, we  may  advance  a  step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  localization.  Indeed,  supposing,  as  we  have 
done,  that  we  receive  a  prick  in  the  hand,  the  sensation  of 
this  prick,  when  isolated  and  considered  by  itself,  has  no 
locality  of  any  kind ;  it  is  neither  in  the  brain  nor  in  the 
hand,  which  in  this  case  do  not  exist  for  us.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  perceived  our  body  as  a  solid  clothed  with 
felt  surfaces  that  we  locate  the  prick  in  the  hand,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nerv^ous  fibre.  The  thing  seems  to  take  place 
in  this  way :  We  have  perceived  the  needle  that  pricked 
us;  we  have  observed  that  when  a  needle  is  driven  into 
the  hand  pain  follows,  that  when  we  draw  out  the  needle^ 
•  See  Anthropology^  162-174,        f  See  Nrtxf  £ssay,  &c.,  Vol.  II,  S38-840. 
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the  pain  sensibly  diminishes,  that  it  increases  when  the 
wound  is  touched,  and  ceases  when  a  remedy  has  been 
applied  to  it.  We»  therefore,  unite  the  pain  with  the  cause 
which  produced  it  and  takes  it  away.  But  the  cause  that 
produced  it,  as  well  as  that  which  takes  it  away,  are  per- 
ceived by  us  through  extra^subjective  experience^  and 
hence  have  localities  determined  by  the  extra-subjective 
sensitivity.  Hence  it  is  that  we  assign  to  the  pain,  which 
is  a  subjective  phenomenon,  the  same  locality  as  we  assign 
to  its  extra-subjective  cause.  And  this  we  do  very  readily, 
because  pain,  not  ha\ang  by  itself  any  locality,  does  not 
refuse  to  receive  whichever  may  be  given  it.  It  does  not, 
as  we  have  said,  exist  in  the  hand  any  more  than  in  the 
brain,  because  brain  and  hand  are  words  expressing  extra- 
subjective  solids.  But  the  human  spirit  has  no  reason  for 
uniting  the  extra-subjective  locality  of  the  brain  with  the 
pain,  because  the  brain  does  not  produce  pain  as  a  foreign 
force,  such  as  alone  has  locality,  but  by  a  subjective 
organic  movement  wherein  locality  does  not  appear.  On 
the  contrar}%  it  has  a  good  and  natural  reason  for  asso- 
ciating the  pain  with  the  extra-subjective  and  foreign  cause; 
and  since  this  has  locality,  it  adds  this  locality  to  the  pain 
itself  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  pain  that 
is  added  to  the  locality,  but  rather  the  locality  that  is  added 
to  the  pain,  and  that,  so  to  speak,  clothes  it  wnth  itself. 

2214.  The  result  is  that,  in  proportion  as  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct/rra^/'/W/  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  cause 
of  sension  is  applied,  we  attribute  to  this  cause  a  distinct 
locality ;  and  conversely,  sension  is  all  the  less  localized, 
the  less  we  perceive  the  locality  of  its  foreign  or  stimulating 
cause,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Hence,  xv^  do  not  locate  the  sensations  of  the  eye  distinctly 
In  the  retina;  because  we  have  no  such  distinct  extra* 
subjective  perception  of  the  retina  as  we  have  of  the  skin, 
for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  touch  either  the  retina  and 
completely  distinguish  its  parts,  or  the  light,  which  is  the 
foreign  stimulus,  and  distinguish  its  parts.  The  sension  s  of 
the  eye,  therefore,  remain  for  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  air;  that 
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is,  they  are  not  distinctly  located  in  one  part  of  the  body, 
until  by  means  of  touch  we  assign  them  a  place*  And 
after  all,  we  do  not  assign  them  a  place  in  our  own  bodies, 
but  where  the  sensiferous  cause  of  the  touch  is ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  bodies  which  we  touch.  In  the  same  way,  we 
do  not  assign  to  images  a  place  in  the  brain,  because  we 
have  no  extra-subjective  perception  of  the  brain  and  its 
parts,  and  cannot  extra-subjectively  perceive  the  internal 
cause  which  moves  it  and  produces  the  images,  this  cause 
betng*  organic  but  not  sensiferous.  The  images,  therefore, 
hang  in  the  air  for  us,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are 
for  us  like  so  many  external  bodies.  They  are  sensions 
which  we  locate  where  we  located  them  at  first  when  we 
received  the  corresponding  sensions  through  our  external 
sensitivity* 

2215.  There  remains  the  question  of  the  extra-subjective 
cause  of  pain.  Why  does  the  organic  vital  force  present  no 
figure  in  our  feeling,  and  on  the  other  hand,  why  does  the 
foreign  sensiferous  force  mark  a  figure  in  it  and  so  give 
rise  to  locality  r 

Many  writers  have  striven  hard  to  describe  the  extra- 
subjective  phenomenon  of  sensorial  motion.  The  following 
conjecture  seems  to  me  probable :  Sensorial  movement 
requires  molecules  organized  in  a  certain  way»  and  con- 
sisting of  elements  ot  a  certain  number  and  quality. 
These  molecules  form  a  cantmuum^  whether  fluid  or 
consistent  it  does  not  matter.*  Their  elements  are  ex- 
tremely mobile  and  so  harmonized,  that  when  any  of  them 
separate  from  one  molecule,  they  go  to  compose  the  follow- 
ing one,  which  sets  so  many  other  elements  at  liberty. 
These  latter  elements,  in  tlieir  turn,  unite  with  those  of  the 
following  molecule,  which  also  decomposes  in  the  same 
way*    Thus  the  decompositions  and  compositions  go  on 


•  Alexander  von  Humboldl  {Obset-va- 
Hans  surl^A ngu Uk  EUctriqui ;  RfiueU 
1/  *06jfrf/ttians  d^  Zoologie  ft  d  *-•/  natomie 
Comparh.  Par  A.  dc  Humtxildt  ct 
Bonpland)  thought  he  had  proved  by 
cspcnmcnl  that  tJiere  is  a  liensible  atmo* 


sphere  round  the  ncoes  and  muscles. 
But,  even  if  this  atmo*>pherc  exists,  it 
does  not  seeni  to  be  proved  that  it  is 
jrnsonal^  l>ut  only  that  it  is  capable  of 
stimulating  the  sensorial  organ  which  it 
envelopes. 
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through  the  whole  nerve  and  on  to  the  brain,  where  the  last 
elements  that  remain  free,  finding  no  other  molecules  with 
which  to  unite,  return  to  embrace  the  molecule  to  which 
they  at  first  belonged,  and  so  there  follows,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  same  series  of  compositions  and  decomposi- 
tions, restoring  the  nerve  to  its  previous  state.  Granting 
the  existence  of  this  chemico-organico-animal  action,  its 
results  would  be  as  follows : 

i^  The  phenomenon  of  sension  would  take  place  when 
the  decomposition  ran  through  the  whole  of  the  sensorial 
organ ; 

2°  The  sension  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  molecules 
were  all  decomposed ; 

3°  Since  the  first  molecules  would  remain  decomposed 
longer  than  the  others,  there  would  be  an  analogy  between 
the  extra-subjective  phenomenon  and  the  sension,  making 
it  more  easy  to  attribute  a  locality  to  the  latter.  This 
would  be  all  the  more  the  case  inasmuch  as  the  inter- 
mediate molecules,  decomposing  and  composing  them- 
selves with  rapidity  and  continuity  of  parts,  could  always 
maintain  their  position,  continuity  and  figure,  since  one 
element  would  enter  them  just  as  another  went  out ; 

4°  The  extra-subjective  phenomenon  would  thus  be  an 
oscillation  of  the  entire  sensorial  organ — an  essential  con- 
dition, it  seems,  for  the  individuation  of  feeling,  without 
which  man  cannot  become  conscious  of  it ; 

5°  Just  as,  when  the  decomposition  of  the  sensorial 
molecules  begins  at  the  outer  extremity  on  account  of  some 
stimulus,  the  external  molecules  remain  for  some  time  de- 
composed and  there  is  sension ;  so,  if  the  decomposition 
begins  at  the  centre,  that  is,  at  the  brain  by  virtue  of  the 
animal  instinct,  the  decomposition  of  the  particles  at  the 
inner  extremity  lasts  for  some  time  and  produces  an  image. 
This  image,  properly  speaking,  has  no  locality,  because  the 
interior  of  the  brain  does  not  lend  itself  to  extra-subjective 
experience,  as  the  superficial  external  extremities  of  the 
body  do ; 

6°  In  the  place  where  the  sensiferous  stimulus  is  applied 
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and  decomposition  begins,  there  is  violence,  because  the 
first  decomposition  does  not  occur  through  the  spontaneity 
of  the  instinct,  but  is  due  to  the  external  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  successive  compositions  and  decomposi- 
tions would  take  place  without  any  violence,  through  the 
spontaneity  of  the  instinct.  Accordingly,  the  violence 
must  be  felt  only  at  the  beginning,  and  not  afterwards 
in  the  successive  movements,  although  these  are  necessary 
to  render  the  sension  of  the  violence  iftdividuaL 

2216,  This  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  elements 
of  the  sensorial  molecules  undergo  an  internal  displacement 
wthout  becoming  disorganized,  would  explain  why  the 
sension  exists  exactly  where  the  stimulus  is  applied  ; 
although  this  stimulus  does  not  for  that  reason  alone  be- 
come a  locality  with  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
unless  we  perceive  these  also  in  the  same  way,  and  com* 
pare  the  /u^rc'  of  the  one  wnth  the  /icre  of  the  others. 

The   displacement,   therefore,   of  the  elements   of  the 
sensorial  molecules  is  what  gives  to  sensi&n  all  that  is 
tyequired  in  order  that  it  may  be  referred  to  a  locality  in 
'the  extra-subjective  (xknsum.     The  reason  is  because  the 
sensorial  molecules  themselves,  the  nerves  and  the  brain, 
of  which  we  speak,  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  extra-sub- 
jective.    Hence,  when  we  say  that  the  elements  of  the 
molecules  remain  displaced,  for  example,  at  the  extremity 
r  of  a  nerve,  we  simply  mean  that  they  are  displaced  and 
felt  at  that  extra-subjective  spot  which  we  call  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  nerve. 

2217.  But  what  is  meant  by  sensorial  molecules  in  this 
case  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  molecules  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  nerve  and  those  last  ones  in  the 
brain  should  undergo  the  motion  and  change  of  elements 
which  we  have  described  ? 

We  have  already  said  that  the  answer  to  this  question 

[must  be  looked  for  in  the  itidividualiiy  of  the  animaL    The 

animal  can  feel  only  what  enters  into  its  individuality. 

This   individuality,   in    the   subjective    order,   requires    a 

single  feeling  which  must  be  the  seat  of  all  the  others. 
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This  single  feeling  implies  a  single  sentient  principle 
and  a  single  felt  term.  The  felt  term,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  continuous  felt,  is  one  if  it  has  no  interruptions ;  but 
in  so  far  as  it  is  an  excited  felt,  it  must  have  a  harmonious 
unity  of  movements  virtually  containing  all  accidental 
sensions,  so  that  it  is  always  the  same  feeling,  though  in 
diiferent  modes. 

Now  this  subjective  phenomenon  of  a  harmonious  feel- 
ing of  excitation  is  matched  in  the  extra-subjective  sphere 
by  the  organization  of  the  brain  with  its  ner\^e-ramifica* 
tions.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  cause  of  this  corre- 
spondence is  beyond  our  power  to  discover,  because  all  that 
we  perceive  extra-subjectively  is  a  mere  phenomenon  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go*  All  that  remains  for  us,  there- 
fore, is  to  verify  and  describe  the  fact  of  the  organization* 
as  something  that  corresponds  to  that  individual  sensi- 
tivity which  is  obsen-^able  in  the  perfect  animal,  not  to  say 
in  man.  This  is  the  ample  and  most  delicate  task  of  the 
physiologist. 

And  although  man's  consciousness  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality is  due  to  his  intellective  principle;  still  the  brute 
also  is  an  individual.  Its  individuality  consists  in  this, 
that  all  its  sensions  belong  to  the  same  sentient  principle ; 
in  other  words,  the  activity  which  acts  in  every  sension  in 
order  to  produce  it,  is  always  the  same ;  •  since  that  to 
which  this  activity  does  not  extend  is  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  outside  of  the  individual.  But  to  this  active  sentient 
principle  there  corresponds  in  fact,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
extra-subjective,  a  harmony  of  movements  all  referring  to 
a  kind  of  common  centre,  as  we  have  elsewhere  explained. 


•  Sension  does  not  arise  without  an 
act  of  the  soul.  To  this  activity  we 
have  ghren  the  name  of  vital  imtinct. 
In  the  extra- subjective  order  such  ac- 
tivity manife*jts  itself  by  movements  in 
a  continuation  of  parts,  althou^jh  in  the 
subjective  order  of  cxcitaiion  there 
correspond  to  it  a  sension,  and  a  func* 
tion  lA-hich  is  performed  only  in  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  parts  moved,  Dr* 
Gall  scemti  to  have  proved  that  the 
cerebellum  is  the  or^an  of  physical  love 


{Exposttion  tie  la  Doctrine  de  Gall,  &c., 
par  J.  B,  Nacquart,  chap.  x).  Now 
this  means  nothing;  more  than  that  to 
this  class  of  sensions  there  corresponds 
a  series  of  movements  that  go  from  the 
generative  organs  to  the  cerebellum  and 
vice  vena  ;  and  this,  I  may  remark  in 
passing,  confirms  what  I  have  elsewhere 
said  regarding  the  intervention  of  the 
sensitive  soul  in  the  act  of  generation 
(See  Social  Rights  1056-1060), 
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2ziB,  Summing  up,  therefore,  I  say: 

i""  Neititer  the  fundamental  feeling  nor  the  sensions 
have  locality ; 

2^  Among  the  perceptions  of  the  foreign  force  (of  ex- 
temal  bodies)  there  is  a  class  of  surface  perceptions,  per- 
ceptions of  a  superficial  space ; 

3^  These  superficial  spaces  have  no  locality  if  they  are 
considered  in  relation  to  the  sentient  principle;  they  can- 
not be  said  to  be  either  inside  or  outside  of  it,  near  to  or 
far  from  it;  because  it  has  no  place,  and  hence  no  local 
relation  to  it  can  be  thought ; 

4"  But  these  spaces  unite  and  become  continuous,  and 
then  they  acquire  a  relative  locality^  in  other  words,  one  of 
them,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  on  this  side,  on  that  side,  &c.,  ot 
another  that  is  continuated  with  it,  or  with  a  part  of  it ; 

5''  Wlien  active  movement  is  added  by  man,  then  these 
surfaces,  likewise  moving  in  all  directions,  give  man  the 
feeling  of  a  determinate  solid  space.  The  continuity  ot 
surfaces  on  all  sides,  together  with  motion,  makes  man 
perceive  his  ow^n  body,  external  bodies,  measured  space, 
and  hence  causes, 

(<j)  The  parts  of  his  own  body  to  have  a  place,  a  locality 
with  relation  to  the  body  that  has  become  for  him  a  solid 
extension ; 

(i)  This  solid  extension  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a 
locality  wth  respect  to  all  surrounding  bodies,  and 

[c]  With  respect  to  every  point  imagined  in  space. 

6'  In  this  way  are  created  in  the  human  feeling  the 
solid  body,  localities  and  external  spaces.  After  this, 
every  subjective  sension  is  assigned  to  one  of  those 
localities  determined  in  extra-subjective  extension,  and 
this  is  done  by  means  of  the  extra-subjective  perception 
of  the  external  and  violent  cause  of  the  sension.  Inas- 
much as  this  cause  is  a  sensiferous,  a  foreign  body,  and 
is  localized  when  it  violently  produces  sension  in  one 
point  of  our  extra-subjecti%^e  body,  we  localize  the  sen- 
sion exactly  in  the  spot  where  we  have  perceived  that 
cause.     Hence  it  follows,   that  when  we  do   not  extra- 
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subjectively  perceive  the  cause  of  sension,  or  the  locality 
where  it  is  applied  (and  we  cannot  supply  it  with  our 
imagination),  we  can  no  longer  assigri  the  sension  in 
question  to  the  locality  of  the  cause.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  sensions  of  the  eye,  or  with  internal  sensions» 
viz.,  images.  To  perceive  the  cause  of  sension  (the  external 
body  which  stimulates  the  sense)  is  to  perceive  the  locality 
where  the  cause  is  applied ; 

7*^  If  we  seek  for  some  general  law  determining  this 
locality,  we  shall  find  that  locality  is  determined  by  the 
two  extremities  of  the  nerv^es,  the  external,  and  the  in- 
ternal in  the  brain.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  sensorial  movements  those  extremities  suffer  a  violence 
which  causes  a  physiological  change  in  the  composition  of 
their  sensorial  molecules ;  whereas  the  intermediate  mole- 
cules, although  subject  to  a  transmutation  of  elements,  pre- 
serve intact  their  elementary  composition,  and  the  trans- 
mutation is  spontaneous,  not  violent.*  We  shall  find  alsa 
that  the  centrality  of  the  brain  corresponds  to  the  con- 
dition that  feeling  must  be  individuated,  by  contributing 
essentially  to  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  excitation.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  sensions, 
the  sentient  active  principle  must  be  the  same.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  to  the  sentient  principle,  of  whose  activity 
the  sensions  are  modes,  there  correspond,  in  the  extra- 
subjective  order,  the  motions  of  the  brain,  in  other  words, 
that  this  principle  comes  in  to  feel  its  activity  when  these 
sensorial  motions  take  place.  But  these  same  motions^  in 
so  far  as  they  have  the  nature  of  motions,  do  not  come  with- 
in subjective  sensaiiofi^  because  such  sensation  has  neither 
locality  nor  space  of  its  own ;  and  in  case  they  could  be 
observ^ed,  the  observation  would  give  an  extra-subjective 
and  nothing  more. 

•  Accord  in  j^  lo  thi^  hj-pothcsifi^  then;  a  frequent  displacement  and  replace- 

may  ver^'  well  bt-  uhcUlation  ot  frequency  meat  of  Qie  elenfients  composing  the 

in  tne  sensorial  niovement,  which  I  think  ^tisorial  molectitcb  of  the  said  ncn'c- 

\'>  most  pixibahly  ihe  case ;  it  being  per-  extremities. 
fcctly  ullowablc  to  t»upposc  that  there  is 
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Patfwhgkal  Localiiks. 

2219,  The  explanation  hitherto  ^ven  of  localities  is 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  animal :  it  therefore  applies 
as  well  to  the  localities  which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
human  body  in  a  state  of  health,  as  to  those  that  manifest 
themselves  in  it  in  a  state  of  disease. 

Coming*  now  to  say  something  special  with  regard  to 
pathological  localities,  we  have  merely  to  point  out  some 
ccidents  which,  by  determining  the  activity  of  the 
sentient  principle  in  different  ways,  make  it  appear  in 
one  part  of  the  extra-subjective  body,  rather  than  in 
another. 

Let  us  place  before  us  the  body  such  as  it  has  been 

lade  by  man  through  the  use  of  his  external  senses,  such 

^as  all  we  adults  represent  it  to  ourselves,  the  body  in  which 

we  all   blindly  believe,  and  on  which   all   our  ordinarj^ 

reasonings  respecting  our  body  are  based. 

V  The  first  phenomenon  that  presents  itself  to  us, 
on  occasion,  let  us  say,  of  a  contusion  in  the  arm,  is  that 
fc-of  pain,  which,  instead  of  making  itself  felt  merely  at  the 
extremity  where  the  violent  cause  was  applied,  is  pro- 
pagated along  the  whole  nerve.  Here  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  violence  of  the  displacement  of  the  elements 
composing  the  sensorial  molecules  which  make  up  the 
nerve  is  not  confined  to  the  spot  where  the  stimulus  was 
applied  before  it  united  with  the  spontaneous  sensorial 
movement,  but  has  propagated  itself,  and  that  decomposi- 
tion and  recomposition  do  not  take  place  regularly  in  the 
nerve, 

2220.  ^  Another  morbid  phenomenon  is  the  duration 
of  pain  in  a  locality. — ^WTien  this  happens,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules  is  continu- 
ally repeated  wath  an  oscillatory  disordered  movement, 
more  or  less  frequent.  In  acute  pains  we  feel  aching 
pulsations  similar  to  those  of  the  pulse;  and  these  are 
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perhaps  only  violent  oscillations  of  the  elementary  move- 
ments which  record  themselves  in  our  feeling.  To  keep 
these  oscillations  going,  the  frequent  throbbing  of  the 
blood  must  certainly  co-operate,  a  fact  which  manifests 
itself  most  clearly  in  violent  headaches,  which  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  irequent  blows,  that  seem  as  if  they  would 
split  the  head. 

2221.  3°  Pains  transport  themselves  from  one  locality 
to  another,  not  only  in  succession,  as  happens  when  in- 
flammation propagates  itself,  but  even  by  leaps. — ^When- 
ever a  pain  manifests  itself  in  one  place  on  account  of  a 
wound,  an  inflammation  or  something  of  the  kind,  the 
whole  activity  of  the  sentient  principle,  which  struggles 
in  the  manner  we  have  indicated,  concurs  to  produce  it  in 
that  place.  But  this  universal  activity  of  the  sentient 
principle,  roused  to  combat  and  producing  the  first  local 
pain,  operates  in  various  ways  in  the  whole  body  and 
alters  it.  Now  this  action  on  the  whole  body,  and  the 
alterations  which  it  produces  there,  are  determined,  as  far 
as  their  mode  and  effects  are  concerned,  by  the  organiza- 
tion, which  corresponds  to  the  harmonious  unity  of  feeling, 
and  first  by  the  nervous  organization,  then  by  the  vascular 
organization,  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fluids, 
and  finally,  by  the  laws  of  the  sympathies.  For  example, 
a  violent  pain  will  accelerate  the  course  of  the  blood  and 
produce  fever,  or  it  will  even  inflame  the  blood,  by  altering 
its  composition. 

For  a  pain  to  manifest  itself  in  a  given  part  of  the  body 
in  consequence  of  another  pain  previously  felt  in  another 
part,  it  is  enough  that,  by  the  universal  action  of  the  sen- 
tient principle,  the  nerves  be  violently  excited  in  the  part 
in  question,  so  as  to  cause  a  displacement  of  elements 
with  a  tendency  to  go  outside  their  sphere.  What  is  the 
itching  which  is  felt  in  the  nose  when  one  suffers  from 
worms?  Merely  a  kind  of  movement  in  the  nervous 
system  propagating  itself  from  the  intestines  to  the  brain 
and  firom  the  brain  to  the  nose,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
only  in  this  last  extremity  that  that  sensorial  displacement 
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of  the  elements  takes  place,  which,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis proposed  above,  occasions  sensation, 

2222.  4°  Sometimes,  when  a  pain  occurs  in  one  place, 
it  occurs  in  many  others. — The  explanation  of  this  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  phenomenon, 

5*^  Sometimes  a  universal  affection  produces  a  local 
pain, — This  is  again  the  same  kind  of  action. 

6^  Sometimes  a  pain  is  felt  in  one  part  owing  to  a  dis- 
ease in  another  part,  where  it  does  not  cause  any  obsen^- 
able  pain* — Baglivi,  describing  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
suflFered  acute  pains  in  one  of  her  kidneys,  tells  us  that  in  the 
post  mortem  examination  the  kidney  in  which  she  felt  the 
pain  was  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  whereas  the 
other  had  a  calculus  in  it.  The  animal  principle  acted  in 
both  kidneys  according  to  that  law  by  which,  in  sym- 
metrical double  organs,  there  is  but  one  passion  and  one 
action.  Yet,  in  the  kidney  where  the  calculus  was,  the  sen- 
sion  did  not  manifest  itself  in  an  observ^able  way,  perhaps 
because  there  it  did  not  cause  the  displacement  of  the  ele- 
ments, being  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  diseased  con- 
dition due  to  the  presence  of  the  calculus,  which  prevented 
the  elementary  oscillation,  whereas  in  the  other  kidney  this 
oscillation  took  place* 

7"^  Sometimes  there  occurs  alteration  of  the  sensitivity, 
of  the  taste,  touch,  &c. — ^This,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
which  we  have  proposed,  implies  a  different  composition  in 
the  sensorial  molecules.  If  the  sense  be  altered  in  quality, 
so  that  the  taste  of  one  substance,  for  example,  seems  the 
taste  of  another,  it  is  probable  that  the  elements  have 
assumed  a  tendency  to  displace  themselv*es  in  the  sensorial 
molecule  in  a  manner  different  from  the  usual  one.  If  the 
alteration  is  merely  in  the  degree  of  sensitivity  without  any 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  sension,  the  phenomenon 
may  depend  on  the  mobility  of  the  said  elements,  as  well 
as  on  the  nerves  being  less  protected  against  the  stimulus. 
Women  have  been  known  who  could  not  touch  velvet 
without  swooning ;  to  such  an  extent  did  the  sensation  of 
the  skin  of  the  hand  excite  the  sensitive  principle,  and,  as 
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a  consequence,  act  on  the  entire  nervous  and  vascular  sys- 
tems.* 

2221.  ^'  The  ganglionic  system  may  become  capable  of 
producing  observable  sensations. — The  same  thing  is  to  be 
said  of  this  phenomenon  as  of  the  preceding  one.  Whether 
the  cause  be  alteration  in  the  elementary  composition, 
increased  mobility,  or  increased  communication  with  the 
cerebral  and  vascular  systems,  the  ganglionic  system  is 
rendered  capable  of  admitting  the  sensorial  displacement 
of  its  elements,  or  acquires  the  opportune  stimulus  which 
it  previously  did  not  possess. 

2224,  So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  localities  of  sensions. 
Let  us  now  speak  of  the  locality  of  the  morbid  movements 
and  phenomena  which  follow  from  them. 

The  localization  of  these  morbid  movements  and  pheno- 
mena may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  sen- 
sions, because  movements  precede  and  movements  follow 
sensions,  so  that  movements  and  sensions  are  equally  bound 
to  localities*  Now  all  morbid  phenomena  are  either  accom- 
panied or  constituted  by  movements. 

222$,  It  appears  that  fevers  of  all  kinds  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  causes  :  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  an  affection  of  the  vascular  system ,t 
so,  however,  that  when  one  of  them  is  deranged,  it  never 
fails  more  or  less  to  derange  the  other. 

2226.  Locality  is  determined  by  the  original  violent 
stimulus,  and,  hence,  afterwards  by  the  sympathi€s^  which 
receive  various  modifications  from  the  accidental  varieties 
of  the  organic  tissues  and  of  the  entire  organism. 

Sometimes  the  organ  that  suffers  through  sympathy  is 


•  The  minute  movcmenls  of  the 
cajiilbin'  itcr\'es  of  the  Hkin  rnjiy,  each 
lafeesi  by  itself,  be  natural  and  have 
.UOthinK  to  d(j  lA-ith  any  morbkl  and 
I  ijainful  phenomenon ;  but  ihe  frequency 
nnd  the  muftilude  of  such  movements, 
when  carried  to  the  brain  and  accumu* 
latcd  Ihcre^  may  cau«»e  derangement  tti 
it»  thus  showing  us  once  marc  how  a 
merely  physiological  action  may  oeca- 
sion  very  injurious  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences.    For  example,  tickhng  under 


Ihc  false  ribs  or  tlie  soles  of  the  feet 
may  so  act  upon  the  brain  as  to  cause 
delirium  and  death, 

t  Inflammations  arc  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  the  vascular  system,  whcTca*» 
mere  irritations,  muscular  strength  or 
weakness,  lesion  of  the  sensitivity  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  so-called  ner- 
vous fevers,  contagious  diseases,  &c*, 
are  directly  due  to  an  aH'cctioo  of  the 
nervous  system. 
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in  a  very  bad  condition,  while  that  which  was  first  irritated 
suffers  but  slightly.  Thus  cold,  acting  externally  on  the 
integuments,  causes  inflammation  in  the  chest,  intestines, 
bladder,  &c. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Therapeutic  Localities, 

2111.  It  would  remain  to  speak  of  therapeutic  localities, 
that  is,  of  the  application  of  different  therapeutic  substances 
to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  their  action,  and  their  effects 
on  certain  other  parts,  or  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
body ;  but  their  explanation  depends  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  just  set  forth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  medicines  are  seldom 
applied  to  the  parts  that  are  diseased;  mostly  they  are 
intrusted  to  the  gastric  mucous  membranes. 

For  this  reason  the  localities  to  which  they  transmit 
the  effect  of  their  action  are  in  great  measure  determined 
by  the  sympathies  and  by  the  causes  above  indicated  that 
give  to  the  sympathies  this  or  that  special  and  local  direc- 
tion, but  chiefly  by  the  nervous  and  vascular  ramifications 
•  and  the  laws  according  to  which  these  systems  act.* 

♦  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be-  stances  ?    Setting  aside  the  mechanical 

tween  nutritive  substances  and  thera-  and  chemical  effects,  we  may  say  that 

:  ptutic  substances.    The  administration  their  really  physiological  effect  seems 

of  the  former  belongs  to  hygiene^  that  merely  to  be  to  stimulate.    With  one 

of  the  latter  to  therapeutics,  both  of  stimulus  we  try  to  correct  and  balance 

them  necessary  to  the  medical  art.    If,  other  stimuli ;  with  one  irritation  other 

therefore,  certain  substances  have  the  irritations,  and  so  on.    This  is  obtained 

•effect  of  nourishing,  what  will  be  pro-  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  zoetic  course 

perly  the  effect   of  therapeutic    sub-  described  above. 
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CONCLUSION    OF    THE    WORK. 

222^.  Enough.  This  book  on  the  laws  of  animality,  in 
which  so  little  has  been  said  upon  a  boundless  subject,  will 
have  seemed  long  to  those,  who,  looking  to  psychology 
solely  for  a  theory  of  the  intellective  soul,  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  theory  is  conditioned  by  that  of  the  sensi- 
tive principle.  This  truth  we  have  tried  to  bring  into 
clearness ;  but  yet  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  have  made 
it  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  persons. 

Medical  men,  not  without  some  reason,  will  upbraid  us : 
"  Why  have  you  put  your  sickle  in  your  neighbour's  field  ? 
The  result  is  that  you  have  said  many  inaccurate  and  many 
erroneous  things." — I  can  only  beg  their  indulgence.  To 
correct  inaccuracies,  to  cancel  errors,  would  be  a  most 
agreeable  thing  to  me.  Yet,  even  after  all  that,  there  might 
still  remain  something  good,  and  the  most  learned,  who 
are  always  the  most  indulgent,  will  perhaps  gather  it  up. 
I  will  tell  all  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  as  well  as  all 
students  of  psychology,  what  my  intention  was.  In  modem 
times  scientific  men  have  divided  man  into  two:  some  have 
undertaken  to  deal  with  spirit^  others  with  body.  Each  ot 
the  two  parties  seemed  to  itself  to  possess  the  whole  of  the 
science,  and  combated  and  despised  the  other ;  and  con- 
tempt, taking  the  place  of  reason,  divided  the  two  factions 
still  fiirther  apart.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  Instead  of 
one  science  of  man,  we  have  two,  contentious,  contradictory 
and  utterly  hostile  to  each  other.  The  one,  the  less  guilty, 
has  made  man  a  kind  of  angel,  altogether  spiritual,  moving 
his  body  by  a  kind  of  miracle :  the  other  has  been  left  with 
matter  alone,  which,  in  its  turn,  by  a  much  greater  miracle, 
animates  itself  and  is  able  to  do  everything  that  the  spirit 
does. 
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To  us  it  has  seemed  desirable  that  these  dissensions 
should  cease»  and  that  man  should  recover  in  science  the 
unity  which  he  has  in  nature,  but  of  which  he  has  been 
deprived  by  imperfect  and  fallacious  methods  of  study ;  the 
consequence  being,  that  those  who  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies have  philosophised  concerning  man,  have  neither 
been  able  to  agree  nor  to  attain  the  desired  knowledge  ot 
the  human  being.  Indeed,  neither  the  physicians*  man, 
nor  the  man  of  some  psychologists  is  truly  the  human 
being.  The  purpose  of  the  present  work  seems  to  us  to 
require  no  further  explanation,  and  we  hope  that  even 
those  learned  men  who  profess  the  healing  art  will  not 
blame  it.  They  will  excuse  what  they  find  unskilful  in  our 
bold  attempt  in  view  of  the  goodness  of  the  end*  They 
will  observe  that  by  our  excursions  into  the  science  so 
vigorously  cultivated  by  them,  we  have  tried  (we  do  not 
say  with  success)  to  restore  to  it  that  honour  of  which  it 
has  so  long  been  deprived,  the  honour  of  being  the  science 
upon  which  the  science  of  the  soul  depends  and  of  which  it 
forms  a  large  part ;  so  that  hencefore  it  may  no  longer  be 
possible  to  reprove  either  the  psychologist  who  goes  deeply 
into  certain  physiological  doctrines,  or  the  physiologist  or 
the  physician  who  treats  of  the  soul,  as  if  each  were  making 
encroachments  upon  the  other*s  ground.  Man  is  one,  the 
t^^  sciences  are  one,  and  their  reconciliation  and  union 
paves  the  way  for  the  perfection  of  the  one  true  science  of 
man. 

22  2g.  The  matters  treated  in  this  work,  and  especially 
in  the  last  book,  matters  belonging  to  medicine,  will  per- 
haps draw  upon  me  reprehension  and  blame  from  a  still 
graver  class  of  persons. — "  Are  such  lay  studies  suitable 
for  a  priest  r  ^Vhat  business  has  a  priest  to  lose  himself  in 
sciences  so  remote  from  the  sacred  teachings  ?  To  de- 
scend to  investigations  so  low  and  marshy  as  compared 
with  the  towering  summits  of  the  Holy  Mountains  ?  '* — I 
should  have  many  things  to  reply,  which  cannot  find  a 
place  in  these  last  pages,  which  are  meant  to  close  the 
work,  and  not  to  open  it  to  new  subjects  of  discussion. 
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But  what  I  have  jiist  said  may  perhaps  suffice,  namely^ 
that  the  science  of  the  human  spirit  has  need  of  many 
doctrines  relating  to  animality,  since  without  them  it 
would  remain  imperfect.  Still  more  imperfect  would  be 
the  science  of  animality  separated  from  that  of  the  spirit, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  then  remain  material ;  and  should 
not  the  saving  of  this  science  from  the  ignominy  of 
materialism  be  an  object  of  desire,  nay  a  part  of  the 
solicitude  of  Christian  theologians?  But  even  if  there 
did  not  exist  that  necessity  which  is  so  evident  for  adding 
spirit  to  what  modem  physiologists  and  physicians  would 
fain  have  us  take  for  a  mere  piece  of  cunningly  fashioned 
clay,  I  should  not  regret  having  indicated,  or,  at  least,  tried 
to  indicate  where  modem  medicine  goes  astray  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases ;  what  errors  of  system  so  damage 
it  as  to  make  it  miss  its  true  purpose,  of  curing  or,  at 
least,  lightening  the  infirmities  of  mortals.  Not  truth 
alone,  but  truth  joined  with  charity,  is  the  principal  duty 
of  the  Catholic  priest;  and  it  is  now  a  universal  com* 
plaint,  contradicted  by  no  sage  man,  even  though  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  art,  that  medicine  has  sunk  to  a  most 
wretched  condition.  Indeed  the  ablest  physicians  of  our 
day  are  just  those  who  raise  the  loudest  complaints 
against  it,  and  it  is  only  men  of  mediocrity  that  defend 
it.  AVho  can  count  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
been  killed  by  the  obstinacy  of  physicians  in  restricting 
the  healing  art  to  merely  measuring  the  quantity  of 
stimulus,  and  finding  out  whether  it  was  in  excess  or  de- 
fect, but  taking  no  account  of  all  the  innumerable  circum- 
stances which  render  a  stimulus  opportune  or  inoppor- 
tune ?  To  this,  in  fact,  we  may  perhaps  reduce  the  chief 
difference  that  so  widely  separates  modem  from  ancient 
medicine.  The  modern  art  boasts  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, and  asks  but  one  question  :  **  Is  the  stimulus  too 
great  or  too  little  ?  "  For  not  a  few  physicians  this  is  the 
isum  and  substance  of  medical  wisdom.  Ancient  medical 
wisdom  began  thus :  "  Art  is  long,  life  is  short,  time  runs 
at  precipitous  speed,  experiment  is  hazardous,  judgment 
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difficult."  So  numerous  were  the  accidents,  so  variable, 
I  «o  fugitive,  so  complicated,  that  it  felt  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  obser\'e  closely  and  calculate  carefully  before 
concluding-  as  to  what  was  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
treatment  in  any  particular  disease.  That  now  a  voice 
should  rise  from  the  temple,  and  unite  itself  with  so  many 
others  in  calling  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  of  an 
art,  which,  when  it  flourishes,  saves  many  lives  in  danger, 
when  it  decays,  drags  many  into  danger  and  destroys 
many,  ought  not  to  seem  a  strange  or  unbecoming  thing 
to  any  one  who  knows  that  the  Christian  priesthood  was 
established  to  lighten  all  the  ills  of  humanity,  and  to  pro- 
cure and  increase  all  good  things  for  it.  To  those  who  do 
not  know  this,  and  who,  therefore,  may  be  astonished  and 
scandalized  to  see  us  plunging  into  medical  studies  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  back  (though  with  efforts  per- 
haps greater  than  our  abilities)  to  that  straight  road  from 
which  they  have  wandered  so  far  astray»  we  will  say :  We 
should  care  nothing  for  medicine,  we  should  not  devote  to 
it  any  part  of  our  brief  time,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  one 
who  pronounced  this  word  :  *'  Love  one  another,"  that  One 
Who,  alone  among  those  who  have  utterance,  knows  how 
to  speak  clearly  in  the  depths  of  the  heart.  No  wonder 
that,  after  that  solemn  and  efficacious  word,  Catholic 
priests  write  even  on  medicine.  That  word  has  made 
men  do  very  many  greater  things,  and  many  have  been 
content  to  appear,  and  to  be  treated  as  fools  rather  than 
disobey  that  divine  accent.  Judge  us  so;  that  word  com- 
pels us  to  accept  your  judgment  in  peace* 

2230.  But  now,  to  conclude  at  last  our  long  labour,  and 
in  some  measure  to  sum  it  up  \- — The  first  and  second  parts 
of  this  work  were  devoted  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  a 
perfectly  simple  being  and  to  the  indefinitely  manifold 
development  of  its  wonderful  activity.  In  the  first  part 
we  saw  that  the  soul  is  one  in  each  man,  that  it  is  the 
simple  principle  of  all  human  operations;  that  it  is  at 
once  the  substance  and  the  principle  of  a  feeling;  that 
this  sensitive   and   substantial   principle    is    intellective; 
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that  this  intellective  principle  has  an  immediate  and  im- 
manent perception  of  a  living  body;  that  by  means  of 
this  immanent  perception  it  compenetrates  itself  with  the 
sensitive  principle,  the  result  being  a  single  principle 
which  is  at  once  intellective  and  sensitive,  with  a  double 
term  of  action,  (i)  the  understood  (ideal  being),  (2)  the 
felt  (subjective  body),  and  in  this  way  acquires  the 
nature  of  a  rational  principle^  in  which  the  human  being  is 
posited  in  act.  This  rational  principle  perceives  itself  in 
ideal  being,  arid  so  acquires  consciousness.  Rendered 
conscious,  it  expresses  itself  by  the  monosyllable  /.  Self- 
perception  is  the  principle  of  Psychology,  which,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  sciences  of  perception.  Psychology  is 
found  and  developed  by  means  of  internal  observation  of 
what  is  contained,  endures  and  changes  in  the  /  itself, 
and  of  the  order  in  which  the  elements  which  constitute  it 
stand  to  each  other.  No  concretion  of  matter  enters  into 
the  human  soul,  which,  therefore,  is  spiritual.  Its  pri- 
mordial term  is  [ideal]  being,  whose  nature  is  eternal  and 
infinite.  Hence,  although  it  may  lose  its  corporeal  term 
by  what  is  called  the  death  of  man,  because  it  separates 
the  two  parts  of  which  he  is  composed,  yet  the  intellective 
soul  itself  is  immortal  and  is  ordered  with  a  relation  to  the 
Infinite  Being.  With  this  happy  result  we  closed  the 
first  part  of  the  Psychology. 

We  opened  the  second  part  by  inquiring  how  all  those 
activities  of  the  soul  which  manifest  themselves  in  its 
passions  and  actions  lie  from  the  beginning  contained, 
and,  as  it  were,  asleep  in  its  perfectly  simple  essence,  and 
how  they  afterwards  wake  up  and  distinguish  themselves 
firom  it.  This  inquiry  obliged  us  to  enter  into  some  onto- 
logical  questions  which  might  have  been  greatly  shortened 
if  we  could  have  referred  to  an  ontological  science  already 
formed.  But  Ontology  is  just  the  science  which  of  all 
others  is  as  yet  the  most  imperfect,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  richest.  We  found,  then,  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
soul  a  multiplicity,  organized  and  harmonious,  adhering  to 
it  as  it  were,  but  not  penetrating  it  so  as  to  break  up  its 
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unity  and  perfect  simplicity.  We  saw  that  the  soul,  a 
single  principle,  is  posited  in  act  by  means  of  a  plurality 
of  terms,  which  actuate  it  in  different  ways  without,  how- 
Lever,  mtdtiplying-  it,  or  making  it  cease  to  be  identical  in 
Fall  its  different  acts,  like,  so  to  speak,  the  vertex  and 
centre  of  several  angles.  In  this  way  we  found  a  means  ot 
reconciling  multiplicity  of  aptitudes  with  simplicity  of 
principle.  Thereafter,  from  the  consideration  of  these 
different  terms  we  deduced  the  manifold  human  activities, 
:>wers  and  faculties,  ordered  and  classified.  But  all  these 
activities,  in  their  operations,  follow  mar^^ellous  and  con- 
stant laws,  and,  therefore,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  propel 
our  little  barque  into  the  wide  ocean  of  this  new  investiga- 
tion. Wishing,  therefore,  to  unfold  and  describe  the  laws 
according  to  which  the  human  powers  constantly  act,  here 
likewise  we  first  of  all  looked  for  the  first  ground  and 
origin  of  all  these  laws  in  the  essence  of  the  soul  itself, 
and  by  degrees  made  them  issue  from  it» 

Finally,  we  added  the  last  book,  treating  of  the  laws  ot 
animality,  as  an  appendix,  because  these  laws  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  laws  of  the  human  activity,  but  laws  by 
which  this  activity  is  almost  continually  conditioned,  and 
with  which  it  is  connected  in  a  wonderful  way. 

2231,  Now,  what  is  the  final  purpose,  what  is  the  de- 
sirable effect  of  all  these  various  sublime  activities  with 
which  the  human  soul  has  been  adorned  by  its  Creator? 
What  is  the  natural  goal  of  its  aspirations  r  What  is  the 
destiny  assigned  to  it  by  Him  Wlio  gave  it  being  r  The 
answer  to  these  questions  must  be  the  true  and  ripe  fruit 
of  the  theory  respecting  the  soul — a  fruit  which  we  have  not 
yet  gathered.  Shall  our  long  disquisitions,  then,  have  led  us 
to  the  gates  of  the  garden  without  enabling  us  to  enter  it  ? 
Shall  they  have  led  us  even  to  the  foot  of  the  lovely  tree 
without  making  it  possible  for  us  to  pluck  the  ruddy,  juicy 
apple  that  hangs  on  it,  the  apple  for  whose  sake  we  under- 
took our  toilsome  journey  r — It  must  not  be  expected  that 
a  well-ordered  science  should  show  its  profitable  result  be- 
fore reaching  its  end ;  and  of  a  truth,  Psychology  does  not 
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terminate  in  the  theory  of  the  activities  and  laws  whereby 
the  soul  developes  and  acts.  From  the  very  be^nning  we 
pointed  out  that  the  most  important  and  noblest  of  all  the 
thing's  which  it  has  to  investigate  is  precisely  the  destina- 
tion of  the  souL  Why,  then,  do  we  stop  here  r  Why  do  we 
close  this  work  before  it  has  reached  the  term  on  which  our 
e)^  was  continually  fixed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  long 
journey  r — The  reader,  we  believe,  will  not  be  dissatisfied, 
when  he  considers,  that  although  we  have  given  different 
titles  to  our  several  writings,  and  each  of  them  shows  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end,  yet  they  are  all  but  parts  or  frag- 
ments of  one  and  the  same  science,  so  that  none  of  them  is 
complete  by  itself;  that  philosophy  is  one,  science  one ; 
that,  therefore,  if  we  break  it  up  into  a  number  of  books 
and  arrange  it  under  different  titles,  this  is  done  for  tha 
convenience  of  students,  who  might  be  frightened  or 
wearied  out  by  a  very  long,  almost  interminable  w^ork.  If 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  even  the  present  psychological 
treatise  will  not  seem  imperfect  or  incomplete  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  supplementing  it  by  the 
Theosophy  and  the  Supernatural  A nf /tropology — treatises 
which,  if  God  will,  and  time  favour  us,  we  shall  in  due 
course  communicate  to  the  public.  The  first  will  pave  the 
way  to  the  second,  in  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  destinies  of  the  human  souL 

We  have  already  mentioned  why  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  and  even  necessary  to  defer  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  (49).  The  human  soul  is  an  intelligence,  that  is, 
its  nature  is  such  that  the  object  by  essence,  eternal  being, 
continually  manifests  itself  to  it,  and  by  so  doing,  drawls 
it  into  its  act  of  existence*  This  most  lofty  essential  rela- 
tion, which  from  the  side  of  the  object  is  called  mam/esfa' 
fion,  and  from  the  side  of  the  subject  intuiiion^  creates  the 
intelligent  soul,  the  intuiting  subject.  Fixed  in  being, 
which  is  eternal  and  divine,  the  soul  holds  there  its 
natural  seat.  It  is  in  being.  Here  we  can  see  what 
amount  of  truth  there  was  in  the  saying  of  Nicholas 
Malebranche,  that  God  is,  as  it  were,  '*  the  place  of  in- 
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talligences."  This  statement  would  express  nothing  but 
the  simple  truth  if  the  illustrious  philosopher  who  pro- 
nounced it  had  been  able  accurately  to  distinguish  the 
concept  of  God  from  the  concept  of  the  divine.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  the  intellective  soul  dwells  in  divine  and 
eternal  being,  engrained  in  it,  so  to  speak,  but  never  con« 
founded  with  it,  it  is  plain  that  from  the  same  being 
from  which  it  originates  and  has  its  essence  and  exist- 
ence, and  can  never  entirely  separate  without  being 
annihilated,  it  must  likewise  derive  all  its  perfection  and 
all  its  completion.  This  will  appear  all  the  more  true 
if  we  consider  that  the  soul,  essentially  intelligent,  has  no 
direct  connection,  or  communication*  with  anything  else* 
It  communicates  with  all  other  things  solely  through  the 
medium  of  the  being  to  which  it  immovably  adheres,  and 
by  which  it  knows ;  for  unknown  beings  do  not  exist  for  in- 
telligence. And  the  human  person  is  an  intelligence,  so 
that  the  eternal  being  which  naturally  illuminates  it,  is, 
for  it,  the  mediator  which  unites  it  to  all  things  and  all 
things  to  it*  Consequently,  the  intellective  soul,  like  every 
other  created  intelligence,  has  all  that  it  has  in  this  mani- 
fest and  manifesting  being,  and  receives  all  from  it;  this 
gives  it  all  other  things.  Hence,  it  clearly  follows,  that  the 
soul  is  not  its  own  good;  that  its  good  is  something  different 
from  it  and  dwells  within  the  eternal  object,  within  infinite 
being,  within  the  light  which  makes  the  soul  itself  also 
light,  gives  it  all  that  it  can  receive,  acquires  for  it  all  that 
it  can  acquire.  We  cannot,  therefore,  discourse  properly, 
and,  in  some  way,  adequately  concerning  the  perfection 
and  destination  of  the  soul,  without  pushing  our  investiga- 
tions further,  boldly  grappling  with  a  more  sublime  argu- 
ment, ascending  even  to  the  Divinity,  We  must  for  a  time 
leave  the  soul,  and  after  having,  so  far  as  it  is  granted  to 
man,  investigated  divine  things,  and  God  Himself,  return 
to  it.  How  can  the  soul  draw  its  own  perfection  from  that 
divine  being  in  whose  bosom  it  perpetually  dwells  ?  Can 
it  of  itself  draw  this  perfection  ?  Is  any  new,  marvellous, 
mysterious  operation  required  on  the  side  of  that  being 
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itself?  These  are  all  questions  transcending  the  narrow 
limits  of  pure  Psychology ;  and  they  suffice  to  show  that 
this  science,  like  all  other  human  sciences,  is,  if  taken  by 
itself,  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  perfected  except  by  going 
beyond  its  own  limited  sphere,  and  uniting  itself  with 
other  sciences  nobler  than  itself,  sciences  which,  leaving 
behind  the  created  universe,  find  its  Creator,  "WTio  is  not 
only  its  beginning  and  cause,  but  also  its  end,  its 
reason,  its  perfection,  its  eternal  most  sublime  destina- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  regarding  the  destinies 
of  the  soul  for  the  Supernatural  A7ifhropologyy  which  is 
intended  to  form  the  last  part  and  the  glorious  pinnacle 
of  Psychology. 
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PREFACE. 


My  Dearest  Giuseppe, 


I.  From  my  earliest  years  I,  as  every  man  should  do, 
have  considered  it  a  duty  to  devote  myself  to  the  disciple- 
ship,  first  of  truth,  and  then  of  the  common  sense  of  men, 
all  of  whom,  endowed  with  the  divine  light  of  intelligence, 
I  felt  deserving  of  respect*  With  this  intent,  I  took  pains 
to  collect  the  opinions  that  had  come  down  to  us  from  times 
past,  or  were  propounded  in  our  own  day,  on  such  matters 
as  are  of  greatest  importance  for  right  thinking  and  virtuous 
living.  In  doing  this,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  strive  my  utmost 
to  get  to  the  inner  spirit  of  the  views  enunciated,  rather 
than  rest  on  the  mere  materiality  of  the  expressions. 
Hence  I  found,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  as  regards 
w^hat  is  substantial  and  necessary,  there  was  more  agree- 
ment among  men  than  appeared  at  first  sight,  sometimes 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  they  themselves  supposed. 

Knowing,  therefore,  your  devotion  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  value  you  set  on  that  dictum^  worthy  of  an 
oracle,  yvA/S*  a^at'Tov,  I  send  you  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  opinions  of  philosophers,  and  alike  of  peoples, 
on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  I  have  added  some 
observations  of  my  own,  prompted  by  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards their  authors,  and  by  a  desire  to  reconcile  diver- 
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gencies.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  accept  this  small  produc- 
tion as  a  token  of  my  affection.  Possibly  you  may  even 
find  it  of  some  use  in  the  duty  you  so  assiduously  dis- 
charge, of  training  the  young  in  philosophical  science; 
but  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  If  by  reason  of  your 
erudition  extraneous  aid  is  unnecesary,  my  offering  will  at 
least  procure  me  something  from  you  in  return  of  advan- 
tage to  myself* 

2.  In  recounting,  then,  the  principal  views  and  opinions 
known  to  have  been  held  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
I  shall  take  for  my  guidance  the  principle  of  the  Eclectic 
School,  '*  That  all  the  errors  of  men  have  a  side  that  is  true 
and  a  side  that  is  false,  and  that,  while  the  true  side  is  due 
to  something  observed  by  them  in  nature,  the  false  must  be 
attributed  to  something  else  that  has  escaped  their  ob- 
servation." And  as,  in  fact,  where  observation  fails,  theJ 
deficiency  is  instantly  supplied  by  the  imagination,  it 
follows  that,  speaking  generally,  the  true  part  in  human 
thoughts  will  be  found  to  consist  in  what  they  contain  of 
positive,  and  the  false  in  what  they  contain  of  negative, 
exclusive  and  arbitrary* 

This  principle  cannot  certainly  be  of  avail  (as  the 
Eclectics  erroneously  suppose)  when  there  is  question  of 
constructing  a  philosophical  system.  It  is  then  sterile 
and  illogical ;  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  No  one  can 
discern  the  true  from  the  false  unless  he  is  already  in 
possession  of  the  truth ;  for  it  is  only  by  comparison  with 
truth  that  falsehood  is  recognised.  But  the  principle  is 
excellent  when  applied  to  the  history  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers,  on  the  assumption,  of  course,  that  philosophy 
itself  has  previously  been  found  and  sufficiently  established. 
In  that  case  the  history  in  question  can  be  properly  treated, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  then  the  standard  whereby  to  pro- 
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nounce  a  fair  judgment  on  the  opinions  under  review,  and, 
by  this  means,  to  reduce  them  to  some  sort  of  agreement, 
drawing  from  them,  in  all  their  variety  and  discrepancy,  a 
single  whole  of  marvellous  unity. 

3.  As,  however,  it  is  to  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients 
that  I  principally  wish  to  refer,  describing  them  rather  as 
a  philosopher  than  as  an  historian,  I  must  first  of  all,  ob- 
serve that  those  of  earliest  date  have  reached  us  only  in  a 
very  fragmentary  form,  like  weather-worn  and  sparse  re- 
mains of  stately  edifices.  Moreover,  we  must  remember 
that,  as  the  faculty  of  analysis  developed  only  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  ancient  language  in  which  these  opinions 
were  expressed  was  very  synthetic  in  character.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  concepts  were  presented  in  a 
form  as  indistinct  as  they  had  in  the  minds  of  the  thinkers 
themselves,  and  even  more  so.  Hence  it  seems  equitable 
to  expect  that  discreet  readers  will  not  find  fault  with  me 
for  interpreting  those  concepts  so  as  to  educe  from  them  a 
reasonable  meaning,  although  I  shall  very  often  do  this 
more  by  way  of  conjecture  than  of  a  decided  pronounce- 
ment. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE 
ANCIENTS  REGARDING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL 
HAY  BE  CLASSIFIED, 

4.  First  of  all,  let  me  explain  how  I  arrive  at  what 
seems  to  me  a  right  principle  to  be  guided  by  in  classi-  , 
fying  the  different  opinions  followed  by  the  Ancients 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  All  things  in 
the  universe  are  connected  together  like  the  links  of  a 
chain.  The  first  link  is  matter,  the  second  is  the  sensitive 
soul  which  feels  and  perceives  matter,  the  third  is  the 
intellective  soul  which  perceives  feeling,  the  fourth  is  the 
idea  of  being  which  shines  to  the  intellective  soul  and 
serves  it  as  the  means  of  knowing,  and  the  fifth  is  Grod, 
the  Absolute  Being  itself,  the  first  and  supreme  origin  of ' 
all  the  rest. 

5.  In  this  wonderful  chain,  which  holds  the  entire  uni- 
verse suspended,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  the  intellective 
soul  forms  the  middle  link,  connected  with  the  two  &st 
through  feeling,  and  with  the  two  last  through  the  idea  as 
well  as  through  the  influence  of  the  self-subsistent  Being 
in  Whom  the  idea  has  its  seat  and  eternal  domicile* 

6*  Now,  without  doubt,  those  men  who  first  put  to 
themselves  the  question :  *'  What  is  the  soul  \ "  had  for  the 
object  of  their  attention  and  research  the  intellective  soul ; 
because,  whoever  takes  to  reflecting  on  himself  can  only 
start  firom  the  Ego  [Psychology^  69,  70) ;  and  in  the  Ego  the 
intellective  soul  is  already  contained. 

But  since,  as  we  have  said,  this  soul  is  the  middle  link 
between  matter  and  feeling  on  the  one  side,  and  the  idea 
and  Grod  on  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
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singled  out  in  its  own  pure  self,  save  by  a  mind  already 
skilled  in  analytical  attention  and  observation  (an  art 
which  those  primitive  thinkers  did  not  yet  possess,  as  it  is 
only  acquired  in  course  of  time) ;  it  necessarily  came  to 
pass  that  this  same  soul  was,  in  their  minds,  confounded 
with  one  or  other  of  those  four  things  which,  though 
different  from,  are  closely  connected  with  it.  Hence, 
four  classes  of  erroneous  systems,  according  as  the  nature 
of  the  intellective  soul  was  referred  to  matter,  to  feeling, 
to  the  idea,  or  to  God. 

7*  How,  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  analyze  and  dis- 
tinguish in  these  erroneous  systems  what  truth  there  is  in 
them  ?  We  can  do  so  by  considering  that  the  authors  of 
these  systems  observed  correctly  the  things  that  are  linked 
with  the  soul,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  overlooked 
the  fact  that  those  things  were  not  the  soul  which  they 
intended  to  define.  In  the  first  respect  their  opinion  was 
true,  in  the  second  it  was  false.  Their  omitting  to  notice 
the  differences  between  the  soul  and  the  things  that  are  con- 
joined with  it,  became  the  source  of  all  their  errors*  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  the  human  mind  pro- 
ceeds :  first  it  apprehends  things  as  a  whole,  and  then  it 
distinguishes  their  several  parts. 
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FIRST     CLASS     OF     ERRONEOUS     SYSTE^fS  :      THOSE     THAT 
CONFOirNDED  THE  mJMi\N  SOUL  WITH   MATTER. 

8.  The  first  firee  movement  of  the  human  mind  began 
among  the  Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor :  the  first  object  that  offered  itself  to  the  speculation 
of  those  thinkers  was  material  nature. 

This,  naturally,  would  be  the  case.  The  first  natural 
operation  of  human  reason  is  the  perception  of  bodies  ;  the 
object  of  this  perception,  therefore,  ?>.,  the  corporeal 
nature,  must  likewise  be  the  first  thing  brought  into  the 
sphere  of  philosophic  reflection. 

9.  The  impulse  and  occasion  of  this  movement  came 
from  the  corruption  of  traditional  truths,  especially  with 
regard  to  God,  which  had  degenerated  into  myths  and 
idolatry*  Having  lost  the  seciire  guidance  of  primitive 
revelation,  inquiring  men  among  the  nations  felt  the  need 
of  seeking  another  guide.  This  they  hoped  to  find  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  own  thought.  Thus  it  was  that  man, 
who  had,  till  then,  been  a  disciple,  undertook  to  be  his  own 
master.*  Eastern  nations,  being  near  the  source  whence 
the  primitive  wisdom  proceeded—and  especially  the 
Hebrew  race,  in  which  that  wisdom  was  preserv^ed  in- 
corrupt, and  to  which  was  safely  committed  the  deposit 
of  the  positive  oracles  of  God — did  not  feel  this  need  in  the 
same  degree.  For  this  reason,  philosophy  did  not  begin 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  or,  at  least,  did  not  begin  noisily 
and  boldly ;  neither  was  it  there  that  Dialectics — the  fore- 
runner    as  well    as    the  instrument   of  philosophy — was 


•  The  Italic  School  nevertheless  did 
not  omit  to  a\*ail  itself  of  the  primitive 
tradition  also ;  because  Italy  has  always 


been  a  relidous  and,  I  would  almost 
say,  a  sacred  land  (See  New  Essay  on 
the  Origin  of  ideas,  276). 
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reduced  to  a  rig-orous  science.  On  the  western  border  of 
Asia,  the  echo  of  tradition  having  become  evanescent  and 
confused,  the  human  individual,  partly  from  that  uncer- 
tainty, and  partly  also  from  the  absurdity  of  the  generally 
received  doctrines,  fell  into  a  state  of  bewilderment ;  and  it 
was  in  view  of  escaping  from  this  state,  that  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  resources  of  his  own  reason  alone.  Divine 
Providence,  in  its  high  counsel,  permitted  this  great  evil 
in  order  that  science  might  be  created. 

10.  But  neither  those  who  first  began  to  philosophi;2e, 
nor  those  who  came  after  them,  could  all  at  once  transport 
into  the  order  of  science,  into  the  field  of  individual  reflec- 
tion, all  that  they  knew  by  direct  and  popular  knowledge  * 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  the)'-  submitted  to  reflection 
and  meditation  were  the  external  bodies.  Thus  originated 
the  doctrine  of  the  elements,^ 

11,  I.  Thales  (a.  600  B.C.)  and  Pherecides  placed  the 
principle  of  all  things  in  water.  Hippo  of  Rhegium 
made  the  substance  of  the  soul  to  consist  in  the  genital 
humour,  which  he  therefore  regarded  as  endowed  with 
life.; 

Undoubtedly,  these  philosophers  found  this  principle  in 

ithe  tradition  that  all  matter  had  been  originally  created 

in  a  liquid  state,  and  that  all  things  came  from  liquid, 

Suidas,  Eustathius,  and  others  certify  that  Pherecides  had 

access  to  certain  secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians.    Hernius 


•  On  the  important  distinction  he- 

rtwcen  direct  and  popdar  knowledge 
and  reHex  and  scientific  knowledge, 
see    Nfw   Essay   on    the    Origin    of 

lld^as,  1264-1273.-— Translato&s. 

1  t  By  the  term  ihment  the  Ancients 
meant  ihjvt  which  is  unchangeable  in 
things;  in  other  words  their  substance. 
But  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  gave 
their  attendon  almost  entirely  to  mate* 
rial  things,  it  came  to  pass  that  they, 
for  a  long  time,  treated  of  no  other 
than  material  elements,  as  Aristotle 
infoims  us,     "  Veiy  many  of  those  who 

I  were  the  first  to  phdosophize  considered 
as  the  sole  cause  of  all  things  those 
piindples  which  are  within  the  species 
called  matter.    For  they  say  that  the 


clement  and  principle  of  all  beings  is 
that  by  which  Ihey  exist,  and  by  which 
they  are  first  formed,  and  to  which,  be- 
coming corrupted,  they  are  at  last  re- 
duced ;  their  substance  remaining,  while 
they,  through  the  passions  to  which 
they  are  subject,  change  [from  one  state 
to  another]  **  {Meiapk^sicSt  Book  I» 
c.  iii).  Nevertheless^  It  would  seem 
more  in  accordance  with  truth  to  say, 
that  those  thinkers  gave  to  the  spiritual 
elements  but  little  reflex  attention,  than 
to  say  that  they  denied  them  ;  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Thales  joined  spirit 
to  water. 

%  Aristotle,  De  Aninm^  L*  I,  and  L. 
II.^Hermias,   Phihsopharum  Irrisio, 
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proved  that  these  were  the  Books  of  Moses.*  Thales,  who 
was  of  a  Phoenician  family  and,  therefore,  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  nation  to  the  Hebrews,  may  have  been  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  obsendng  that  all  generation  begins  from 
liquid,  and  that  even  food,  in  order  to  be  assimilated  with 
the  living  body,  and  acquire  the  same  life  with  it,  must  be- 
come liquid.  Such  is  the  conjecture  of  Aristotle*  "  Per- 
haps," he  says,  "  the  reason  why  Thales  held  this  opinion, 
was  because  he  saw  that  liquid  is  the  nutriment  of  all  things, 
and  that  heat  itself  is  produced  by  liquid,  and  that  the  animal 
lives  by  it.  Hence,  he  inferred  that  liquid  is  the  principle  ot 
all  things/'  Then  in  support  of  his  conjecture  he  appeals  to 
older  traditions:  "There  are  some  who  think  that  this  way 
of  opining  about  nature  was  adopted  also  from  times 
immemorial  and  most  remote  from  the  present  generation, 
by  those  who  were  the  first  to  THEOLOGIZE.  For  they  pro- 
claimed in  their  songs  that  Oceanus  and  Thetis  are  the 
authors  of  generation,  also  that  the  oath  of  the  Gods  is  by 
the  water  which  the  poets  call  Styx.  For,  that  is  most 
worthy  of  veneration  which  is  most  ancient ;  and  nothing 
is  more  so  than  the  oath.  Whether,  therefore,  that  opinion 
about  nature  did  obtain  from  a  most  remote  antiquity, 
is  not  quite  clear;  but  it  is  said  that  Thales  expressed 
himself  about  the  first  cause  in  this  way/'  t  [Melaphysics^ 
Book  I,  chap*  3). 


•  In  a  dissertation  inserted  in  the 
Mhn&ires  de  VAcaJhnie  tfe  Berlin^  in 

1747^ 

t  Who  are  these  most  ancient  iiieolo* 
giiers  f  Cardinal  Gcrdil  ei plains  it  as 
follows:  "Alexander  thinks  that  Aris- 
totle meant  Homer  and  Hcsiod.  St, 
Thomas  and  the  Doctors  of  Coimbra, 
on  the  contrary,  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  he  meant  Orpheus^  Musoeus,  and 
Linus,  who,  besides  belonging  to  a  vejy 
remote  antiquity,  were  alao  called  Tbeo- 
logiiins  par  excellences  because  in  their 
poems  tncy  treated  expressly  of  tlivmc 
things.  Tne  probability  is  that  Aris- 
totle meant  all  these  together.  In  fact, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  theologi2ers  as 
h:\ving  made  Oceanus  and  Thetis  the 
authors  of  generation,  he  evidently  re- 


fers to  Homer,  who,  in  his  most  elegant 
episode  of  the  14th  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
V.  201,  makes  Juno  say  the  verj'  same 

tiling  I  iXtttaTf^f  Tt,  9ttfv  ft>t!3iv^  nin  fAnrtfia 
Iv.Oov.  Hence  Plutarch  {De  Placitis 
Philosaph,^  L.  I,  c.  3),  after  describing 
the  opinion  of  Thales  in  the  same  way 
as  Aristotle,  observes  that  Homer  also 
supposes  generation  to  come  from 
water ;  and  in  proof  of  this  he  quotes 
the  verse  (246):  Oceanus^  qui  omnibus 
origif  est. — Diogenes   Laertios,   in  his 

Crcface,  informs  us  that  Musasus  wis 
clieved  to  have  been  the  lirst  who 
formed  a  Thcogony  and  a  Sphere,  and 
who  said  that  afl  things  came  from  one 
principle  and  resolved  themselves  into 
It  again.**  {Itttroduziotie  alio  studio 
della  Religione^  P*  I,  L.  I,  c,  i,  }  a.) 
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That  Thales  took  from  sacred  tradition  his  belief  as 
to  water  being  the  origin  of  things,  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  to  water  he  joined  spirit  (voyf)  as  the 
motor-principle.  This  spirit  is  also  referred  to  in  the  most 
ancient  of  books,  as  that  which  "  moved  over  the  waters  '* 
(Gren.  i,  2),  With  this  agrees  also  the  pagan  tradition 
recorded  by  Probus  in  the  following  sentence:  "Omnem 
banc  rerum  naturae  formam  tenui  primum  ac  inani  mole 
dispersam  refert  (Virgil  and  Orpheus)  in  quatuor  elementa 
concretam  :  et  ex  his  omnia  esse  postea  effigiata.  Stoici 
tradunt,  Zenon  Citicus,  ac  Speusippus  Soleanus  et  Cleantes 
Assius^  qui  principem  habuerunt  Empedoclem  Agrigen- 
tiQum  **  {Ad  Virgil  EcL  vi,  v.  31). 

12.  As  regards  Hippo,  Aristotle  places  him  among  the 
\Tjlgar  philosophers.  He  says  :  **  Some  of  the  more  un- 
cultured, as,  for  instance,  Hippo/  affirmed  also  that  the 
soul  was  water.  And  it  seems  that  they  were  led  to  this 
persuasion  by  considering  how  things  are  generated;  for 
this  takes  place  by  means  of  humidity.  Hence  they  re- 
prehended those  who  had  maintained  that  the  soul  was 
blood ;  because  generation  is  not  caused  by  blood.     The 

first  souly  therefore,  was  said  by  them  to  consist  of  water  *' 
[De  An.  L.  I,  c-  ii). 

13.  IL  Aristotle  says  that  in  the  Orphic  verses  man  is 
represented  as  drawing  his  soul  from  the  universe  by 
respiration  {3id,),  Afterwards,  Anaximander,  a  contem- 
porary of  Thales,  Anaximenes  (B.C.  557),  Anaxagorasf 
(B.C.  440),  ArchelausJ  (B.C.  460),  and  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia  (B.C.  46o),||  placed,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
nature  of  the  soul  in  aiTy  that  is  to  say,  still  in  a  fluid,  so 
that  they  did  not  dififer  very  materially  from  the  former 
thinkers.    Amongst  the  Romans,   Varro,   following  this 


•  In  the  first  book  of  the  Metaphysics, 
chap,  iii,  Aristotle,  after  speaking  of 
Thales,  says:  "No  one  i^-ill  think  for  a 
moment  of  associatiog  with  this  philo- 
sopher a  man  of  so  simple  a  mind  as 
Hippo  was.** 

t  See  Plutarch,  De  Placitis  Phihso- 
phorum^  L,  IV,  c.  3.— Also  Stobsens, 


X  Theodoreti  Gr€Bcar*  Affect,  Semi. 
V :  **  Anaximenes,  Anaximander^  Anaxa- 
goras,  et  Archelaus  acrem  dixerunt 
ammnenaturam.'* 

il  Stoba^us,  Echg.  Physic.,  L.  I,  De 
Animce  Naturu, 
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latter  opinion,  defined  the  soul  thus:  *' Anima  est  aef 
conceptus  in  ore,  tepefactus  in  pulmone,  fet^^efactus  in 
corde,  diffusus  in  corpus/** 

14.  This  opinion  was  evidently  suggested  to  these 
philosophers  by  the  observation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
respiration,  Cicero  writes  :  "  Animum  autem  animam 
nostri  declarant  nominari.  Nam  et  agere  animam,  et 
eflBare  dicimus,  et  animosos,  et  bene  animates,  et  ex 
animi  sententia ;  ipse  autem  animus  ab  anima  dictus 
est/'  t  Lactantius  says  the  same  thing :  *•  At  illi,  qui 
ventum  putant,  hoc  falluntur  quod  ex  animo  spiritura 
ducentes  vivere  videamur''  [De  Opif,  Dei^  c.  17),  Aristotle, 
however,  accounts  for  this  opinion  in  a  different  way.  He 
says  that  these  philosophers  took  the  most  mobile  and 
subtle  of  the  elements  J  for  the  substance  of  the  soul  simply 
in  order  that  they  might  explain  the  soul  by  means  of  the 
property  it  has  of  extreme  mobility.  To  me  this  explana- 
tion, of  which  we  find  many  similar  examples  in  Aristotle, 
seems  more  systematic  than  true ;  or  it  may  be  one  of  those 
that  are  discovered  posteriorly  to  the  true  one, 

15.  According  to  Pythagoras,  **the  soul  is  an  emana- 
tion fi"om  the  central  fire,  and  a  compound  of  hot  and  cold 
ether,  which,  though  in  itself  susceptible  of  union  with  any 
body  whatsoever,  is  obliged  by  destiny  to  pass  through 
a  pre-ordained  series  of  bodies "  (Diogenes  Laertius, 
L.  VIII,  c.  8).  Nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Pythagoras  distinguished  from  this  the  intellective 
soul,  of  which  he  had  a  far  loftier  idea,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  proper  place. 

16.  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  placed  the  principle  of  things 
in  fire.ll     Democritus  maintained  that  the  soul  consisted  of 


•  LactanliuR,  De  Opijkio  Dtt\  c.  17. 

t  Tuscult  L.  I^  c.  9. — See  also  IsicL 
(Orig.i  L.  XI,  c.  I);  Nonnius  Marcelltis, 
c  4;  Heyne  {In  Hencid^  L,  viii,  v,  403). 

t  **  Diogenes  and  mniiy  others 
thought  that  the  soul  was  air ;  for  they 
supposed  that  nothing  was  more  subtile 
than  air,  and  thiit  it  was  od  this  account 
that  the  soul  knew  and  moved.  Its 
Icnowledge  came  from  the  air  in  so  far 


as  it  is  the  principle  of  the  other 
things,  and  its  movement  came  from 
the  air  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  most  subtiJe 
of  all  other  things  "  (Dt  Amma,  L,.  I, 
c.  ii). 

Ij  It  would  appear  that  this  Bref  of 
which  Heraclitus  made  the  soul  to  con- 
sist, was  incorporated  with  humidity; 
in  other  words,  was  vai'OUR.  Indeed, 
tlie  opinion  that  *^  the  soul  was  vapour** 
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round  atoms  of  fire ;  *  so  also  did  Leucippus  (Arist.,  De 
An.f  L.  I,  c.  ii).  The  same  opinion  was  held  by  Zeno  and 
the  Stoics,  who  followed  him.t  Macrobius  attributes  it 
likewise  to  Hipparchiis  {/n  Somn,  Scip.y  L.  I,  c.  14}. 

17.  This  opinion  arose  from  observing  the  powerful 
effects,  kno^\TL  also  by  the  ancients,  of  caloric,  especially 
in  the  form  of  steam,  of  the  electricity  diflFiised  throughout 
all  nature,  and  in  particular  of  that  caloric  which  is  gene- 
rated in  the  animal  through  respiration*  For  how  long  a 
period  physicians  continued  to  look  upon  caloric  as  the 
vital  principle  of  the  animal,  I  have  shown  in  another 
place.J 

18.  Aristotle,  who  in  this  matter  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  trustworthy  an  authority  as  one  could  wish— because 
he  inclines  to  reduce  the  ancient  systems  to  certain  deter- 
minate classes  fixed  beforehand,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
appears  sometimes  to  have  recourse  to  forced  interpreta- 
tions— would  have  us  believe  that  the  opinion  which  placed 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  fire  found  its  explanation  in  the 

is  expressly  attributed  to  him  by  Aris- 
totle {De  Anima^  L,  I,  c.  ii)»  Macro- 
bius.  on  the  other  hand  {In  Somn, 
Scipionis,  L.  I,  c.  14},  says  that  Hera- 
clitus  the  Naturalist,  would  have  the 
soul  to  be  scintilla  sidlaris  cssentuFf 
and  Stobocus,  that  **  be  ascribed  to  it 
the  nature  of  light "  {Eciog.  P/tys.  I). 
Plutarch  expounds  the  doctrine  of  this 
philosopher  regarding  the  &oul  thus: 
"  Heraclitus  mundi  cjuidem  animam  ex- 
halationem  esse  dixit  ex  humidi^  ill  is 
corporibus  qua;  in  iHo  reperiuntur ;  earn 
vero  qme  in  animalibus  est  illi  con- 
generem  similcmquc  esse  ;  earn  nimirum 
tx  eicteriori  intcriorique  cxlialatione  con- 
sUre"  (De  Placitis  Phihs,,  L.  IV,  c,  3). 
Diogenes  Laertius,  however,  says  that 
'^  he  despaired  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
soul  ever  being  known  for  certain  by 
any  nnc"  (L.  VIII,  7). 

*  Plutarch  describes  the  opinion  of 
Democritus  in  these  words  :  *'  Demo- 
critus  igneam  compagem  ex  partibus 
mtione  (^w)  solum  consj>icuis,  sphericas 
quidem  formas,  igneam  vero  vim  liaben- 
tibus;  adeoque  illam  corpus  esse*'  {De 
Plmitis  P/itlos.,  L.  rV.  c.  3),  Hence 
Corsini  says  that  Stobseus  is  wrong  in 

giving  ttt  run  >ojov  d««0^«wir. 


t  '^Zenoni  stoico  animus  ignis  vide- 
tur  "*  (Cicero,  Tusc,  I,  q), — Plutarch 
{De  Placitis  Philos.,  L.  IV,  c.  2)  says 
that  the  Stoics  believed  the  soul  to  be 
a  hot  spirit,  and,  according  to  Stobaeus, 
■inpiv^flt  voi^v  l%ffAi».  Hence  Hermias 
{Philosoph,  Irrtsio)  attributes  to  the 
Stoics  the  opinion  that  the  soul  was  air. 

X  Singular  to  say,  this  opinion  met 
with  the  acceptance  even  of  some  eccle- 
siastical writers,  as,  for  instance,  Lac- 
tantius  [De  Insttt.,  L,  H,  c.  x,  xiii). — 
Hildegard,  a  writer  of  the  12  th  century » 
speaks  of  it  and  tries  to  prove  it  in  his 
Expositiatt  of  the  Atfrnnasiiin  Creeds 
as  follows:  *'Anima  ignis  est,  et  ignis 
ejus  totum  corpus,  in  quo  est,  perftmdit, 
venas  scilicet  cum  sanguine,  ossa  cum 
medullis,  et  cames  cum  livore,  et  inex- 
tinguibilis  est.  Et  ignis  anima;  ardorem 
in  rationalitatc  habet,  qua  verbum  sonat* 
Quod  si  anima  ignea  non  cssett  frigidam 
coagulationem  non  pcnireret,  ncc  san- 
guineis  \^m^  cori:ms  a:dificaret.  Quia 
autem  anima  in  rational  it  ate  ventosa 
est,  per  omnia  loca  corporis  calorem 
suum  recte  dividit,  nc  corpus  exurat. 
Cum  vero  anima  de  corpore  se  exlorserit, 
corpus  deficit,  quemadmodum  ligna  non 
ardent  cum  ardore  ignis  carueiint," 
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mobility  and  subtility  of  this  element.  He  brings  all  the 
ancient  systems  about  the  soul  under  three  heads  :  x°  Those 
that  define  the  soul  by  means  oimotiofi ;  2°  Those  that  de* 
line  it  by  means  oi  feeling ;  3°  Those  that  define  it  by 
means  of  something  i^tcorporcal  [De  Afmna^  L,  I),  Accord- 
ing to  him,  therefore,  the  opinion  which  holds  that  the  soul 
is  fire  would  be  due  to  an  attempt  to  account  for  spon* 
taneous  motion.  His  words  on  the  point  are  very  clear : 
"  Some  say  that,  chiefly  and  primarily,  the  soul  is  that 
which  moves.  Now,  considering  that  what  does  not  itself 
move  cannot  move  another  thing,  they  concluded  that  the 
soul  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  self-mov'ing.  Hence 
Democritus  says  that  the  soul  is  a  certain  fire,  or  heat. 
For,  inasmuch  as  there  exist  atoms  of  infinite  variety  of 
shape,  those  that  are  round  he  declares  to  be  fire  and  soul ; 
whereas  the  other  minute  atoms,  such,  for  example,  as 
we  see  floating  to  and  fro  in  the  air  w^hen  the  rays  of 
the  sun  enter  by  the  windows,  are,  in  their  motley  mass, 
the  constituent  elements  of  all  nature"  (De  An.  L*  I,  c,  ii). 
But  in  another  place  the  same  Aristotle  derives  this  opinion 
from  the  popular  one  as  expressed  in  the  common  language. 
He  says :  "  These  philosophers,  therefore,  follow  names  ; 
so  that  those  who  say  that  the  soul  is  heat  insist  on  life 
being  called  ?^v,  while  those  who  say  that  the  soul  consists 
in  cold^  by  reason  of  respiration  and  refrigeration,  will  have 
it  to  be  called  4'^%%^"  that  is,  air  [Ibid.]. 

19*  Nevertheless  it  is  not  certain  that  these  ancients 
considered  the  soul  as  purely  material.  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  have  spiritualized  the  elements,  and  especi- 
ally fire,  or,  instead  of  the  soul  pure  and  simple  (of  which 
they  had  not  as  yet  a  precise  idea),  to  have  spoken  of  the 
living  conjtinchim  [dcir  animato).  To  mc  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  crude  materialism  must  be  attributed  to  a  baser 
and  more  corrupted  period,  such  as  the  time  of  Strato  and 
others  who  came  after  him.* 


•  Fuerunt  qm,  revocata  Stratonis 
hypothesis  animam  non  nisi  vim  quan- 
dam  materise  cogitunlem  esse,  vel 
spiritum  materialem  crcatum  dicerent  ** 


(Bnickenis,  ilist.  Philosoph..  P.  IH, 
P,  II,  L.  II,  c.  5,  }  6V.  In  iiroof  that 
some  opinions  of  the  Ancients  that 
seem  materialistic  are  not  entirely  so, 
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20.  III.  Aristotle  asserts  that  philosophers  have 
declared  every  one  of  the  elements  to  be  soul,  save  only 
the  earth,  which  was  never  said  to  be  soul  by  any  one 
excepting  those  who  looked  upon  the  soul  as  compounded 
of  all  the  elements  together  [3id,).  This  passage,  if  there 
has  been  no  interpolation  in  it,  throws  a  doubt  upon  the 
genuineness   of  the  verse  attributed    by    many    ancient 

authors*    to  Xenophanes  :    'Ejc   yalm  yap    ?ratvTa,    xaX  E*r  yi?v 

And  yet  Macrobius  distinctly  informs  us  that  Xeno- 
phanes made  the  soul  to  consist  of  "  earth  and  water,"  J 
and  his  disciple  Parmenides  from  "  earth  and  fire/*  || 

2 1 .  Perhaps  Macrobius  applies  to  the  soul  what  those 
philosophers  had  meant  to  say  of  man.  I  am  led  to  this 
conjecture  by  finding  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  30)  that 
Zeno  of  Elea,  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  makes  man  to 
issue  from  the  earth,  and  declares  the  soul  to  be  a  mixture 
of  elements,  namely,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  dry  and  wet,  so 
harmonized  together  that  none  of  them  is  predominant, 

22.  To  make  the  soul  the  result,  not  of  one  material 
element  alone,  but  of  all  together,  and  to  place  order  and 


the  foD  owing  mi  gilt  be  quoted  from 
Plutarch  :  '"  Democritus  maikes  the  soul 
a  mass  of  ignited  bondies  compreli^nsiblt; 
by  the  mind^  of  a  spherical  form,  and 
with  the  power  of  lire,  consequently  a 
body  "  (/><•  Piacitis  Philosoph.,  IV,  3). 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  more 
clearly  that  the  soul  is  body  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  declaratton  that  the  corporeal 
fire  which  constitutes  the  substance  of 
the  soul  is  comprehensible  by  the  mind^ 
dearly  distinguishes  the  mind  from  the 
body,  leaving  the  former  incorporeaL 

•Sextus  Empir.,   Advcrsus  Ph^s,^ 

ii»  313. — StobcEus,  Eclog.  Phvsk.f  1,  p. 

294.  —  Plutarch,    Homeri   V^ita.  —  See 

ICarsten,  Philasoph.  Grmcar,   Veterurn 

irelifjuice^   Xenaph,   reU  \iii,  where  he 

ites:  *'Ipsa  vero  scntentia  'Terram 

ss€  omnis  naturae  materiam,'  nisi  latiori 

fquodam  modo  accipiatur,  a  Xenophanis 

fopinionc  et  piacitis  prorsus  aliena  vide* 

tur." 

f  **Froin  the  earth  are  all  things, 
and  into  the  earth  aU  are  dissolved.** 

X  Sexlus  ¥,m\Ancu?^{Advers.Physicos, 


I,  361 ;  lb,,  II,  3I4)»  and  Eustathius 
{Ad.  Iliad,  ty  99),  attribute  to  Xeno- 
phanes a  verse  which  says:  *' We  are 
all  bom  from  the  earth  and  from  the 
water/'  Simplidus,  likewise  {Ad 
AristoL  Pkysic,  I,  p.  258),  and  John 
Philoponufi'ffit/  eundt'tn^  l)  quote  another 
verse  on  the  authority  of  Forphyr)%  who 
says:  "All  things  that  are  made  or 
bom  are  from  the  earth  and  from  the 

water  "  (  Fti  huI  t^3a>^  -Jri*^'  Sirtf «  ftvfi^rsu  n 
3*  ^'o»rT*().  (Simplicius,  however,  by 
mistake,  attributes  the  verse  to  Anaxi- 
menes.)  See  the  critical  observations 
on  these  passages  in  Karsten,  AV«<?- 
phanis  Reliqutw^  IX  and  X, 

II  Thcodoret  ascribes  to  Parmenides 
the  opinion  that  the  soul  is  fire,  but  not 
the  opinion  that  it  is  earth.  **  Par- 
menides, Hippasius  ct  Heracletus  lucu- 
lent  am  et  igiieam  (animam)  nuncu- 
parunt"  {Grcscar,  Affect.,  L.  V).  Sto- 
Daeus  does  the  same :  "  Parmenides  et 
Leucippus  (animam  dicunt)  ignea?  na- 
tune**  {Edog,  Phyuc,  L,  I), 
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harmony  in  them,  is  already  a  step  forward  in  reflection. 
Reflection  has  already  become  aware  that  no  one  material 
element,  taken  by  itself  alone,  can  account  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  soul,*  and  by  having  recourse  to  harmony  it 
has  begun  to  add  to  the  concept  of  the  soul  umiy  and 
something  spirthialy  since  harmony  supposes  a  simple 
being  which  contains  in  itself  the  manifold.  Celebrated 
among  those  who  held  this  opinion  was  Dicearcus,  of 
whom  Plutarch  says;  *' Dicearcus  existimavit  animam 
esse  harmoniam  quatuor  elementorum/*  f 

2^.  Aristoxenus,  the  musician,  also  supposed  the  soul  to 
consist  in  a  harmony,  but  it  seems  that  he  meant,  not  the 
harmony  of  the  elements,  but  that  of  the  organs  and  of  the 
senses.  Hence  Cicero  thus  describes  the  opinion  of  this 
philosopher ;  **  Aristoxenus  musicus,  idemque  philosophus, 
ipsius  corporis  intentionem  quandam,  velut  in  cantu  et 
fidibus,  quae  harmonia  dicitur,  sic  ex  corporis  totius  natura 
et  figura,  varios  motus  cieri,  tanquam  in  cantu  sonos " 
{Tusc,  I,  lo), 

24.  Now,  it  being  still  very  difficult  at  that  period  to 
conceive  this  most  noble  truth,  that  harmony  cannot  exist 
except  in  a  simple  and  spiritual  principle,  it  came  to  pass 
that  those  who  made  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  consist  in 
harmony,  without  understanding  what  w^as  the  seat  of 
harmony,  ended  by  declaring  the  soul  to  be  nothing  at 
all,  Cicero  tells  us  this  when  speaking  of  Dicearcus: 
"  Dicearcus  autem  in  eo  sermone,  quem  Corinthi  habitum 
tribus  libris  exponit,  doctorum  hominum  disputantium, 
primo  libro  multos  loquentes  facit:  duobus  Pherecrateni 
quendani  Phthiotam  senem,  quem  ait  a  Deucalione  ortum, 
disserentem  inducit,  nihil  esse  omnino  animum,  et  hoc 
esse  nomen  totum  inane,  frustraque  animalia  et  animantes 
appellari ;  neque  in  homine  inesse  animum  vel  animam, 
nee  in  bestia :  vimque  omnem  earn,  qua  vel  agamus  quid, 

t  Z>*r  Placitis  Philosophorum^  L.  IV, 
c.  2.  —  Here  Corsini  notes  that  in 
Nunicnius  the  word  Dicearcus  is  eiro- 
tieously  spelt  Dinarcus^  and  in  Theo- 
dorct  {Gnzcamm  Affect. ^  L*  V),  Clear* 
cus. 


Aristotle   says  that    those  philo 
sophcrji    who    aomilted    one    element 


nlv, 


only,  derived  the  soul  from  it»  but  those 
who  admitted  several  elements  would 
have  the  soul  to  be  composed  of  all  of 
Ihcm  {Di  Am  mat  L*  I,  c.  ii). 
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vel  sentiamus,  in  omnibus  corporibus  vivis  a?quabiliter 
esse  fusam,  nee  separabilem  a  corpore  esse,  quippe  quse 
nulla  sit,  nee  sit  quidquam  nisi  eorpus  unum  et  simplex: 
ita  figuratum,  ut  temperatione  naturae  vigeat  et  sentiat  '* 
[Ibid.].  In  this  doctrine  we  see  all  the  embarrassment  of  a 
man  who  is  in  error ;  for  the  philosopher  referred  to  posits 
a  force  equally  difiFused  in  all  living  bodies,  and  insepar- 
able from  them  (which  doctrine  would  correspond  in  part 
with  the  elementary  soul^  sentient  of  space,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  the  Psychology),  and  also  a  temperament  of 
these  bodies,  namely,  an  organization  fwhence  the  organic 
smil^  which  is  dissipated  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
organism) ;  and  yet  he  says  that  the  soul  is  nothing.  His 
meaning,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  the 
soul  was  nothing  apart  from  the  body  ;  and  this  would 
tend  to  show  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth 
that  the  sensitive  soul  or  sentient  principle  could  not 
subsist  without  the  Jeli^  although  at  the  same  time  his 
reflection  had  not  yet  progressed  far  enough  to  see  the 
precise  nature  of  the  intellective  soul,  or  to  under- 
stand that  the  sentient  (the  soul)  was  not  the  felt 
(body). 

Lactantius  tells  us  the  same  of  Aristoxenus  ;  "Quid 
Aristoxenus,  qui  negavit  omnino  ullam  esse  an  imam  etiam 
cum  vivit  in  corpore  r  Sed  sicut  in  fidibus  ex  intentione 
nervorum  effici  concordem  sonum  atque  cantum,  quem 
musici  harmoniam  vocant;  ita  in  corporibus  ex  compage 
v^scerum  ac  vigore  membrorum  vim  sentiendi  existere : 
quo  nihil  dici  delirius  potest:"*  as  if  music  were  the  thing 
^which  hears  and  not  the  thing  which  is  heard,  and  in 
'order  to  be  heard  has  need  of  ears  and  of  souls  to  hear  by 
means  of  them. 

25.  IV.  Lastly,  there  came  the  opinion  that  the  soul 
consisted  in  some  substance  composed  indeed  of  elements, 
but  of  a  determinate  kind. 

And  here  we  have,  1°  The  system  of  those  who 
identified   the   soul   with  the   blood,    and   amongst   them 

•  ImtU,^  L.  VII,  c.  adii. 
VOL.  III. 
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Critias.*    As  regards  Empedocles,  we  shall  speak  of  him 
later  on. 

26.  2°  We  have  the  system  of  those  of  whom  Cicero 
speaks,  thus :  "  Aliis  pars  quaedam  cerebri  visa  est  animi 
principatum  tenere."t  This  comes  very  near  to  the 
opinion  of  the  modem  materialists,  who  confound  the  soul 
with  the  brain,  or  with  the  nervous  system ;  and  even 
divide  it  according  to  the  different  parts  of  this  organ 
and  system. 

•  Arist.,  De  Anima,  I,  c.  ii.    Neme-      that  he  affirmed  the  soul  to  consist  ex 
sius,   De  Nat.y   4,   p.   38.     Theodoret      sanguine  et  humido. 
(Grac,  Affect.,  L.  V)  says  of  Critias,  f  luscy  L.  I,  c.  9. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

SECOND  CLASS  OF  ERRONEOUS  SYSTEMS:  THOSE  THAT 
MADE  THE  HUMAN  SOUL  TO  CONSIST  IN  A  MERELY 
SENTIENT  SUBJECT. 

27.  I.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the 
material  elements  alone  did  not  suffice  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  soul,  some  other  principle  was  added, 
without,  however,  the  elements  being  on  this  account 
immediately  abandoned.  The  addition  showed,  that  re- 
flection had  reached  up  to  something  spiritual ;  but 
to  understand  that  the  newly-added  principle  must  be 
spiritual  for  the  very  reason  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
material  elements,  was  not  so  easy  a  step,  neither  was 
that  step  taken  all  at  once.  By  this  new  move  reflection 
arrived  at  [animal]  Feeling. 

28.  Plutarch  describes  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  in  these 
words  :  "  Epicurus  (B.C.  337 — 270)  believed  the  soul  to  be  a 
combination  of  four  qualities,  namely,  the  igneous  quality, 
the  aerial,  the  spiritual  (windy),  and  another  to  which  he 
gave  no  name,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  sensitive^ 
that  is,  endowed  with  power  to  feel."*  Stobaeus,  com- 
menting on  this  doctrine,  gives  the  following  explanation  : 
"Among  these  qualities,  the  spirit  (or  wind)  generates 
motion,  the  air  generates  quiet,  the  fire  produces  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and,  lastly,  the  fourth  yields  feeling,  which  is 
found  in  n(y9ie  of  the  other  qualities  ""[  Epicurus,  there- 
fore, knew  that  feeling  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
material  elements  alone,  or  by  their  qualities,  and  hence 
had    recourse    to    another    principle,    which    he    styled 

♦  De  Placitis  Philosophorum,  L.  IV,  f  Eclog.  Physic,   L.  I.— Theodoret 

c.  3,  and  Adversus  Colotcm,  {Gracar,  Affect. ,  L.  V)  says  the  same. 
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unnatnedy  because  it  was  different  from  the  elements  that 
were  known  and  had  a  name;  but  he  did  not  rise  up  to- 
intelligence,  nor  perceive  that  the  sensitive  principle  he 
spoke  of  must  be  immaterial.*  At  the  same  time,  he 
regarded  it  as  conjoined  with  the  organization  in  such  a 
manner  that,  on  the  latter  being  dissolved,  it  would  itself 
be  dissipated  ;t  which  was,  indeed,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  nature  of  the  sensitive  soul. 

29.  II.  The  Stoics,  according  to  Plutarch,  made  the 
principal  part  of  the  soul  to  consist  xnfeeling.X  Moreover, 
they  attributed  feeling  to  a  kind  of  spirit  similar  to  that 
referred  to  by  Aristotle,  and  having  the  nature  of  heat.il 
From  the  principal  part  of  the  soul  they  derived  all  the 
other  parts,  and  so  they  constituted  it.§ 

30.  III.  Now,  as  after  the  doctrine  of  atoms  [elements] 
there  came  that  of  their  harmony,  as  professed  by 
Dicearcus  and  Aristoxenus;  so  after  the  doctrine  which 
placed  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  the  senses  there  came 
that  of  their  harmony.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Asclepiades, 
the  physician,  defined  the  soul,  "  The  exercise  of  the  five 
senses  accordant  with  itself  ;"1[  which  was,  in  fact,  posit- 
ing even  less  than  had  been  posited  by  Epicurus.  For 
the  latter,  by  positing  a  sensitive  principle,  had  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  animal  feeling,  whereas  Asclepiades  was 
reducing  the  soul  to  the  five  external  and  common  modes 
of  feeling,  omitting  to  observe  that  animality  can  feel  in 
many  other  ways. 

•  Diog.  Laertius,  L.  X,  63  et  sqq. —  calidi    parte    constaret "    (Theodoret» 

Lucret.y  L.   III.  —  Sextus  Empiricus,  Grac,  Affect.^  L.  V). 
Hypotipos,^  187,  229.  §    ««A  principe    vero    animae   parte 

t   Lucret.,    L.    Ill,    224    et  sqq, —  septem  alise  animae  partes  enato;,  atquc 

Diogen.  I^crtius,  L.  X,  64  et  sqq,  per  corpus  extentaj  sunt "  i^De  Placit, 

J  «*  Stoici  quidem  passiones  in  affectis  Phihs.y  L.  iv,  c.  xxi).     Plutarch  says 

locis,   sensus  vcro  in  principe  animae  also,  that  the  Stoics  took  the  sense  in 

parte  constituunt"  {De  Placit.  PhiL,  various  modes,  and  "  ipsa  quoque  octava 

L.  IV,  c.  viii).     And  in  another  place  :  pars  anima;  princeps,  a  qua  cadem  anima 

"  Stoici  suprcmam  animai  partem  ipsius  constituitur  "  {Ibid,,   L.   IV,   c.   viii). 

etiam  principem  esse  dicunt,  qua;  phan-  Hence  it  would  seem  that  we  have  not 

tasias  et  assensioncs  et  sensationes  et  to  follow  (as  Corsini  would  have  us)  the 

appetitus    efficit :    atque    hanc    ipsam  reading  of  Stobaeus,  "a  qua  scnsitiva 

animae  partem  ratiocinantem  vacant"  vis  constituitur."  See  also  Ibid.  c.  iv. 
{/bid.,  L.  IV,  c.  xxi).  f  "  Quinque  sensuum  excrcitium  sihi 

II   "  Stoici  spiritualem   quidcm  earn  consonum  "  {De  Placit.  Philos.,  L.  IV, 

asserunt,  sed  quae  tamen  maxima  quoque  c.  ii). 
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THIRD  CLASS  OF  ERRONEOUS  SYSTEMS  :  THOSE  THAT 
PLACED  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL  IN  IDEAS,  THKY 
IS  TO  SAY,  CONFOUNDED  THE  SUBJECT  WITH  THE 
OBJECT. 

31,  Philosophic  meditation  having  reached  the  point  of 
submitting  the  nature  of  the  animal  feeling  to  the  scrutiny 
of  scientific  reflection,  and  having  thus  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  this  feeling  could  in  no  way  be  explained  by 
means  of  the  material  elements  alone,  it  remained  for 
thinkers  to  bring  within  the  sphere  of  reflex  and  scientific 
thought  the  operation  of  intelligence  also,  wherein  they 
might  at  last  discover  the  nature  of  the  intellective  soul. 

It  is,  how^ever,  more  diflicult  to  fix  one's  reflection  on 
the  inieUigent  subject^  than  to  go  direct  to  the  object  of  the 
intelligence,  and  keep  the  reflection  fixed  exclusively  on  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is  because  the  object  is  the  direct  and 
immediate  term  of  thought ;  whereas  the  process  follow^ed 
by  thought,  as  also  thought  itself,  does  not  become  object 
save  through  a  posterior  reflex  operation.  Hence  w^e  can 
see  very  plainly  w^hy  it  was  that  none,  perhaps,  of  the 
ancients  reached  so  far  as  entirely  to  distinguish  and 
separate  the  subject  from  the  object,  namely,  the  sotU  from 
the  idea.  Indeed,  all  the  most  Olustrious  among  them, 
having  with  their  lofty  minds  risen  above  the  grossness 
both  of  materialism  and  of  sensism,  rushed  on  at  once  to 
the  idea  without  at  all  attending  to  the  intelligence  which 
thinks  the  idea ;  in  other  words,  they  placed  the  nature  of 
the  intelligence  and  the  intellective  soul  in  ideas, 
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T.— PYTIIAnORAS. 

32.  Amongst  these  ancientvS,  the  first  who  seems  to  me 
desemng  of  mention  is  Pythagoras,  who,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  "reg-arded  the  soul  as  a  number  that  moves  itself:  and, 
moreo\^er,  took  the  number  as  meaning  mind.'*  *  Now, 
numbers  are  nothing"  but  abstract  ideas.  If,  therefore,  the 
mind  is  a  number,  the  mind  or  the  intellective  soul  is  con- 
founded with  the  ideas  which  illumine  the  soul,  the  subject 
with  the  object. 

33.  This  concept  of  Pythagoras's  numbers  was,  how- 
ever, explained  in  different  ways  by  the  ancients,  for  th*^ 
very  reason  that,  being  an  abstraction,  it  left  to  the 
followers  of  this  philosopher  a  wide  field  for  giving  it  a 
variety  of  determinations,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  determine  it  in  one  way  or  another^ 
in  order  that  a  being  of  some  kind  might  be  the  result. 
Aristotle,  who  seems  to  be  uncertain  as  to  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  Pythagorean  number,  undertakes  to 
combat  the  doctrine  taken  in  three  different  senses,  that  is 
to  say,  i'^  as  signifying  pure  numbers,  2^  as  signifying 
minute  corpuscles,  3'  as  signifying  mathematical  points.t 
Surprising  to  say,  he  does  not  so  much  as  hint  that  thi* 
Pythagorean  numbers  may  signify  ideas  (which,  however, 
was  said  by  some  of  the  ancients)  ;  neither  does  he  give 
any  hint  as  to  their  being  '*  abstracts  of  entities,  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  reasoning  which  it  was  intended  to  institute 
about  the  entities  themselves  ;  "  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
most  natural,  indeed  the  true  explanation  of  the  numbers 
in  question, 

34.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  simile.  Just  as  a  mathe- 
matician, wishing  to  give  the  theory  of  the  continuous 
quantity  of  bodies,  forms  to  himself  abstract  bodies  by 
retaining  extension  and  shapes  only  and  rejecting  the  rest* 
and  then,  taking  these  hypothetic  bodies  or,  as  I  would 
rather  say,  these  postulate  bodies,  he  reasons  on  them  and 


•  Dt  Placitis  PhU&s.,  L.  IV,  c.  iu- 
f  D«  Anima^  L.  1,  c,  vi. 


-See  also  Thcodoret,  Grtrc.  Affect,^  Si'rm,  v. 
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builds  up  his  theory  j  so  Pythagoras,  or  whoever  spoke  ot 
numbers  in  the  sense  of  the  Pythagoreans,  wishing  to  give 
the  theory  of  beings,  formed  to  himself  abstract  beings  by 
setting  aside  all  that  there  is  in  beings,  number  alone 
excepted,  and  then  drawing  the  theory-  of  beings  from  this 
only  that  they  are  numbers. 

WTiat  convinces  me  that  such  must  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  Pythagorean  numbers  is,  observing  how  great 
was  the  power  of  abstraction  in  the  philosophers  of  the 
Italic  school,  and  with  what  vehemence  the  philosophic 
instinct,  which  tends  to  the  universal,  impelled  them  to 
abstraction  as  to  a  region  altogether  spiritual,  in  which — - 
being  as  yet  untaught  by  experience,  and  dazzled  by  the 
novelty  of  the  discovery  of  a  world  so  entirely  free  from  all 
conditions  of  matter  and  time — they  flattered  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  wisdom  must  be  con- 
tained. It  is  enough  to  consider  how  Xenophanes  went 
direct  to  the  question  of  the  unify  of  things;  and  how  by 
means  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno  the  great  philosophical 
problem  of  that  day  very  soon  became,  through  abstrac- 
tion, the  most  elevated  of  all  imaginable  problems, 
namely  :  *' Whether  all  things  be  one  or  many."  To  an 
attentive  observer,  the  question  agitated  between  the 
defenders  of  unity  and  those  who  stood  up  for  plurality, 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  question  of  the  Pythagorean 
numbers.  There  was  certainly  no  need  of  adding  anything 
to  unity  and  to  plurality,  because  the  question  was  about 
these  two  abstractions  and  nothing  more.  Hence  all  the 
interpretations  which  add  something  to  the  Pythagorean 
numbers  with  a  view  to  give  them  some  determination, 
seem  to  me  of  a  date  later  than  the  time  of  Pythagoras. 
'They  are  no  longer  questions  of  theory  (which  was  the 
only  question  debated  at  the  time  of  the  first  Italic  philo- 
sophers) ;  they  are  questions  of  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  those  numbers, 

35.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  concerning  numbers,  being 
pure  theory  in  the  most  unqualified  sense  of  the  word,  it 
followed  that  it  must  be  applicable  to  all  beings  without 
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exception.  It  was  the  pure  Mathematics  of  Ontology,  a 
kind  of  universal  language.  Hence  the  different  forms 
which  that  theory  assumed  when  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
beings.  Instead,  then,  of  the  theory  and  its  application 
being  kept  distinct  as  two  parts  of  Ontology,  they  were 
confounded,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  pure  theory 
was  lost  sight  of. 

36.  The  pure  ontological  theory  of  numbers,  as  the 
earliest  Italic  philosophers  seem  to  have  conceived  it, 
did  not  therefore  regard  the  soul  any  more  than  it  did, 
other  beings.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  and  should  have 
been  applied  to  all  beings  indiscriminately.  And  since 
numbers  are  the  most  abstract  of  all  the  elements  that  it  isi 
possible  to  consider  in  beings,  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aristotle 
informs  us,  that  they  were  called  the  first  things^  the 
numerical  dements^  and   also  the  elemcnfs  of  all  beings : 

Accordingly,  this  theory  of  numbers,    when    applied  ^ 
to  extension,  resulted  in  the  principles  of  Pythagorean 
^lathematics  ; 

When  applied  to  bodies,  it  resulted  in  Pythagorean 
Physics,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  doctrine  of  Indivisibles  ;t 

When  applied  to  God,  it  resulted  in  Pythagorean 
Theology ; 

Lastly,  when  applied  to  the  soul,  it  resulted  in 
Pythagorean  Psychology, 

37.  Now,  in  the  application  of  the  theory  of  numbers  to 
the  soul,  the  questions  asked  about  the  soul  must,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  have  been  the  following : 

1*^  Is  there  unity  in  the  soul  f  2""  Is  there  duality  f 
3''  Trinity  r  4""  Quaternity,  &c.  ?  In  other  words,  is  there 
a  thing  which  is  rigorously  one  ?  or  two  r  or  three  ?  or 
four,  &c.  ? 

Tlie  Pythagorean  answer  to  these  questions  was,  that 
in  the  soul  there  was  the  two,  the  three,  the  four,  but 
nothing  further* 

•  Mi-Urph.,  I,  V.  pounded  by  Cardinal  Gerdfl,  may  be 

t  How  this  Pythagorean  tloctrine  re-      seen  in  his  IntroJuzume  nilo   Studut 
arding  the  corjjoreal  dements  is  ex-     deiia  Reitgione,  P.  1,  Bk.  II,  sec.  3, 
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38*  In  what  did  the  Pythagoreans  place  the  unity  of 
the  soul?  In  the  tnind.  **  The  One  is  the  intellect'** 
(says  Plutarch  in  his  exposition  of  the  Pythagorean 
tenets),  "  because  the  intellect  is  considered  as  unity.  In 
truth,  men  being-  many,  it  is  impossible  for  all  of  them  to 
be  known  by  the  sense,  because  they  cannot  be  compre- 
hended by  it,  and  they  are  infinite.  But  we  form  only 
the  idea  of  man  in  our  thought,  and  this  idea  has  no  re- 
semblance to  any  particular  man.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  the  idea  of  the  horse;  for  the  particulars  are  infinite, 
and  all  their  species  and  genera  are  comprehended  by 
means  of  unity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Pythagoreans,  apply- 
ing this  same  definition  to  each  kind  of  beings,  say  that 
man  ought  to  be  called  a  rational,  or  a  reasoning  animal " 
(De  Placitis  Philos.y  L.  I),  Seeing^  therefore,  that  the 
mind  considers  many  individuals  by  means  of  one  and  the 
same  specific  idca^  and  many  species  by  means  of  one  and 
the  same  generic  idea^  these  philosophers  attributed  unity 
to  the  mind.  But  unity  should  be  attributed  to  it  for  a 
much  greater  reason,  namely,  because  it  embraces  all 
genera  of  things  by  the  single  idea  of  universal  beings  in 
which  idea  are  reduced  to  perfect  unity,  not  only  the 
manifold  real  beings,  but  also  all  determinate  ideal 
beings,  whether  specific  or  generic. 

59,  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  must  have  been 
exactly  what  Pythagoras  took  for  God  ;  for  he  defined  God 
as  the  "Number  of  numbers"  {oipSfj}>s  a^i^ptaJvt),  even  as 
Plato,  later  on,  called  Him  **  The  Being  of  beings"  (ov 
ovri/vj).  The  error,  however,  which  I  now  wish  to  point 
out  in  him  is,  that  he  confounded  the  mind  with  the  idea,  or 
certainly  often  expressed  himself  in  a  way  which  involved 
this  confusion,  and  that,  therefore,  he  did  not  make  the 
proper  distinction  between  the  subjective  nature  of  the  one 
and  the  objective  nature  of  the  other. 

40,  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  before  the  time 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  un- 
-doubtedly  aware  of  the  unity  of  the  mind,  had  not  affirmed 

•  vow  ^««  n  pmat  Un*.  f  HierocL  J  I**  ^^^  Timmus^ 
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in  express  terms,  or  at  least  in  a  constant  manner,  that  the 
reason  of  that  unity  lay  in  the  nature  of  ideas.  Indeed, 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  it  was  Plato  that  added  ideas  to 
numbers^  from  observing  Socrates's  mode  of  disputation  ;* 
unless  we  should  rather  have  to  say  that  Plato  merely  in- 
troduced the  use  of  a  more  philosophic  language  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  and  gave  this 
question  a  greater  importance  than  was  given  it  before, 

41.  But  in  what  did  the  duality  of  the  soul  consist? — 
In  knoTiuledge,  said  the  Pythagoreans.  Now  knowledge  is 
essentially  objective,  and  the  error  and  confusion  which  1 
have  indicated,  are  clearly  seen  in  this,  that  knowiedge,  in 
w^hich  they  placed  the  Tim^  was  made  by  them  to  corre- 
spond to  the  mind,  in  which  they  placed  the  Om: ;  whereas 
they  should  have  made  knowledge  to  correspond  to  the 
idea,  and  reason  (reasoning)  to  correspond  to  the  mind. 
As  to  what  they  exactly  meant  by  kfi07vlcdgi\  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  determine ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  meant  by  it  any  proposition  or  judgment  regarding 
abstract  ideas,  and  therefore  necessary ;  for  in  order  to 
pronounce  such  judgment  two  terms  at  least  are  required, 
a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

42.  Again,  in  what,  according  to  these  philosophers^ 
did  the  irinity  of  the  soul  consist  r — In  opinion^  namely,  in 
the  judgments  which  are  made  about  contingent  things,. 
and  in  w^hich  therefore  (as  is  the  case  with  synthetic  judg- 
ments t)  the  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is 
not  necessary  and  self-evident.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  in 
this  kind  of  judgments  the  predicate  cannot  be  united  with 
a  subject  without  some  extraneous  reason  determining  the 
mind  thereto,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  opine,  that  a 
third  element  should  intervene.  Hence,  for  them,  opinion 
was  the  Three. 


•  See  Mitaphys.,  L,  I,  c,  \ii,  from 
which  it  wouki  iippear  that  tBe  Pytha- 
goreans did  not  apply  the  theory  of 
numbers  save  to  mathematical  boelies 
and  to  sendble  things.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  ihat  Aristotle 
(whether  in  good  faith  or  sophisticaOy) 


shows  himself  uncertain  as  to  the  mean- 
ing to  be  attributed  lo  the  Pythagorean 
nuniben*. 

t  t>n  the  distinction  between  syn- 
thetic and  analytic  judgments,  see  Xeii^ 
Essay  oh  the  On  gin  of  A/^oj,  VoU  1» 
342.' 
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43.  Lastly,  the  Pythagoreans  found  the  Four  \n  feelings 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  judgments  made  about  sensible  things. 
They  were,  it  seems  to  me,  led  to  this  by  seeing  that  feeling 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  applying  a  predicate  to  a 
subject  unless  it  has  itself  been  previously  perceived  by 
the  understanding,  so  that  even  the  simplest  judgment 
that  can  be  made  in  consequence  of  a  feeling  requires  at 
least  four  elements.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  follow- 
ing judgment :  **  This  red  is  a  being."  We  can  distinguish 
in  it,  1^  the  sensation  of  red,  2'  the  intellective  apprehen- 
sion of  this  sensation,  3"  the  necessity  that  where  there  is 
the  sensation  of  red  there  should  be  a  being  in  action, 
4°  the  affirmation. 

44.  Plato  derives  opinion  from  feeling,  and  knowledge 
from  the  mind,  and  thus  reduces  the  Four  to  the  Two. 

45.  As  to  how  in  the  Pythagorean  system  the  soul  is  a 
number  that  moves  itself,  we  can  readily  see  it  by  con- 
sidering that  the  four  numbers  \vhich  are  noted  in  the  soul 
flow  the  one  from  the  other ;  the  Four  from  the  Three, 
because  the  judgment  on  sensible  things  presupposes  the 
faculty  of  synthetic  judgments  ;  the  Three  from  the  Two,. 
because  the  faculty  of  s>Tithetic  judgments  presupposes  the 
faculty  of  analytic  judgments  ;  the  Two  from  the  One, 
because  every  judgment  presupposes  the  idea  as  the 
starting  point  of  all  the  souFs  operations. 

Hence,  Plutarch  thus  summarises  the  system  of  Pytha- 
goras :  **  Nostra  anima,  inquit,  ex  quatemario  constituitur^ 
ex  mente  nimirum,  scientia,  opinione,  sensu  :  ex  quibus  ars 
omnis  constituitur,  nosque  ipsi  rationis  compotes  sumus. 
Itaque  mens  unitas  est,  siquidem  mens  secundum  unitatem 
speculatur  "  [De  Pl€tcit.  Philos.^  I,  iiij. 


IL — ^Empedocles  (B.C.  438-378). 

46.  From  Pj^hagoras  I  pass  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
from  these  I  select  Empedocles. — My  opinion  is,  that  the 
elements  of  which  Empedocles  said  that  the  soul  was  com- 
posed were  not  the  material  elements  themselves,  but  the 
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ideas  of  the  elements ;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  his 
disciples  understood  him  in  this  sense.*  According  to  this 
opinion,  the  Agrigentine  philosopher  would  in  great  part  be 
cleared  of  the  charge,  which  has  been  laid  against  him,  of 
grovelling  materialism  ;  indeed,  the  opposite  error  might  be 
imputed  to  him,  that  of  having  changed  the  nature  of  the 
intellective  soul  into  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves; 
which  is  the  same  as  deifying  the  soul,  since  the  nature  of 
the  idea  partakes  of  the  di\nne*  I  shall  here  state  in  full 
the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  persuasion. 

47.  The  first  is,  that  when  there  is  question  of  interpret- 
ing the  mind  of  a  philosopher  of  whose  %Ti tings  only  a  few 
fragments  remain,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  take  the  philosophic  tradition  into  account,  and  not  deal 
with  him  as  if  he  never  had  any  communing  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  had  invented  everything  by  himself  quite 
independently  of  any  preceding  school  of  thought.  And 
this  consideration  would  have  all  the  more  force  if  that 
philosopher  had  happened  to  live  at  a  period  in  which  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  flourishing,  as  indeed  was  the 
case  with  Kmpedocles  ;  for  it  was  exactly  in  his  time  that 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  and  still  more  those  of  Samos,  of 
Colophon  and  of  Elea  were  most  celebrated,  and  by  the 
sublimity  of  their  speculations  filled  the  minds  of  men  with 
wonder.  Now,  does  it  seem  likely,  that  after  the  most  ele- 
vated questions  had  been  so  much  discussed,  Empedocles 
should  fall  into  an  error  so  gross  and  vulgar  as  to  take  the 
intellective  soul  for  a  mere  compound  of  brute  elements^ 
ignoring  or  cancelling  all  the  sublime  things  that  had  been 
said  by  those  before  him  on  this  subject  ? 

48.  Besides,  materialism  adopted  as  the  result  of  re- 
flection, and  professed  boldly  and  without  disguise,  does 
not  belong  to  the  period  in  which  philosophy  was  forming. 
It  belongs,  if  we  well  consider  the  matter,  to  the  period  of 
its  corruption,  when  sophistry  and  dissolute  morals  had 
begun  to  prevail.  No  doubt,  the  first  philosophies  were 
infected  with  materialism  ;  but  it  was  a  materialism  of  a 

♦  See  Del  Rinmnmnunto  dMla  Filosofiat  &c.,  Bk*  III,  chap.  xli. 
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special  kind,  peculiar  to  themselves,  due  to  want  of  reflec- 
tion and  mixed  up  with  spiritualism.  For  the  division  be- 
ween  spirit  and  matter  had  not  yet  been  properly  seized 
upon  by  thinkers,  who  did  not  distinctly  affirm  either  spirit 
or  matter,  but  spoke  of  both  as  making  one  only  thing. 

49,  Again,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  to 
get  at  the  truth  about  things  that  are  uncertain,  we  must 
view  them  in  the  light  of  those  that  are  certain.  Now, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Empedocles  professed 
Pythagorism,  for  which  reason  it  was  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Italic  School,  Can  it  be,  then,  that  a  Pythagorean,  or, 
if  the  expression  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  preferred,  a  Pytha- 
gorist,*  had  no  better  doctrine  to  propound  about  the  soul 
than  that  which  described  it  as  consisting  solely  of  material 
elements  r 

50,  Moreover,  in  none  of  the  ancient  authors  do  we  find 
that  Empedocles  was  ever  ranked  with  materialists,  whom 
Cicero  used  to  call  by  the  name  of  plebeian  philosophers. 
He  was  invariably  associated  with  Pythagoras,  Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of  that  class.  Aristotle 
makes  the  difference  between  Empedocles,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Pythagorean  and  Plato  on  the  other,  consist 
in  this,  that  they  placed  the  One  and  Being  in  the  essaiccf 
of  things  only,  whereas  he  made  friendship  underlie  nnity, 
Aristotle,  after  proposing  various  questions,  subjoins  : 
**  What  is  most  difficult  of  all  and  involves  the  greatest 
ambiguity,  is,  to  know  whether  the  OXE  and  BEING,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato,  are  nothing  else  but  the 

ESSENCE  OF  BEINGS  (olx  £Te/;ov  r'l  sartv  aXX'  ov^iCL  rc^v  ovro/v),  or, 
instead  of  this,  some  other  thing  underlying  it  (aXX*  ere/jov  n 
TO  ^Jwoxeijw-evov),  as  Empcdocles  says  friendship  is,  while  some 
other  says  fire,  and  some  other  water  or  ain"  J  And  a  little 
fiirther  on  he  repeats  the  same  thing,  though  doubtfully, 
as  if  the  opinion  that  Empedocles  made  friendship  under- 
lie the  one  and  being  were  rather  conjectured  by  himself 


•  Diog.  Lacrt.,  IX,  21. 
t  The  iratler  must  observe  that  llie 
ffsserue  is  what  is  intued  in  the  tdta ; 


hence  we  are   here    in    the   wodd   of 
Intelli^bles. 

X  Mttaph,,  L,  III,  c.  i. 
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than  expressed  by  that  philosopher.*  Thus,  even  as  Plato 
and  the  Pythagoreans  explained  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras 
by  reducing  them  to  the  essences  and  the  ideas  ;  so  Empe- 
docles  would  seem  to  have  determined  the  unum  ahsiracium 
by  friendship,  while  retaining  in  the  main  the  Italic  doc- 
trine, and  developing  it  in  his  own  way, 

51.  Now,  why  did  our  philosopher  compose  the  soul  of 
all  the  elements  r — In  order  that  he  might  thus  explain 
that  knowledge  of  all  things  of  which  the  soul  is  suscep- 
tible, setting  out  from  the  principle  that  **  like  is  known  by 
like/'  But  whence  did  he  take  this  principle  r — From  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  a  school  eminently  spiritualistic, 
in  which  this  same  principle  was  professed.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  that  school.  Chalcideus  says  expressly  :  "  Est  pytha- 
goricum  dogma,  similia  non  nisi  a  similibus  comprehendi. 
Quod  etiam  Empcdocles  sequitur.**  Our  philosopher,  then, 
did  not  invent ;  he  simply  followed  an  opinion  which  was 
already  in  possession.  Chalcideus  goes  on:  "Haec  quippe 
constituebat  [according  to  EmpedoclesJ  elementa  et  initia 
universitatis,t  ex  quibus  animas  quoque  censebat  constate 
substantiam.     Proptereaque  penes  earn  omnium  rerum  esse 


•The  passage  of  Aristotle  is  this: 
**Tlie  most  difficult  point  to  invesUjti'ate, 
;ind  wilhal  a  point  about  which  it  is 
supremely  nectssarj'  to  know  the  truth, 
i^i.  Whet  tier  being  itself  and  the  one 
itself  are  what  constitutes  the  essences 
of  b€inf^%  and  there  i&>  no  other  ibintj 
which  should  be  altribntcd  to  both  of 
thctTiT  so  that  we  ought  to  say  straight- 
way, *  this  is  one,  this  is  being;*  or,  on 
the  contrar}%  whether  it  is  nece^sar)'-  to 
inquire  in  what  bcinjj  itself  and  the  one 
itself  consist,  as  though  there  were 
another  essence  underlying  them.  For 
on  this  matter  opinions  diifcr.  Some 
think  that  the  one  and  beinj;j  have  ihdr 
nature  after  this  way,  some  after  that. 
Plato  and  the  Pytbaf^oreans  said  that 
there  is  nothing  el^^e  than  being  it^If 
and  the  one  itself,  an<l  that  their  nature 
is  such  that  the  essence  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  them.  But  those  who 
have  treated  of  nature*  as,  for  examnlct 
Empcdocles,  !»ay  thiit  the  one  is  being, 


as  it  were  reducing  the  former  to  a  thing 
more  knowTi  than  itself;  for  it  seems 
allowable  lo  say  that  the  latter  (being) 
consists  in  friendship  \^<^u%  *>fkf  av  'kk'^u^ 
r&tmj  Tn»  ^i>4a)i  Uvtti)^  since  friendship  is 
wliat  causes  all  things  to  be  one " 
[Mttaphys,,  L.  HI,  c.  iv),  Karstcn 
thinks  that  the  word  YvaiptAwri^*  should 
be  referred  lo  Empedotles  as  bdng  at 
that  time  the  l>est  known  of  natiiml 
fjhilosophcrs,  and  he  proposes  to  cor- 
rect this  passage  in  this  sense.  To  me. 
however,  it  seems  that  we  may  leave  it 
as  it  stands ;  because  lo  maintain  that 
being  underlies  the  One  and  is  itself  re- 
duced to  friendship,  is  in  reality  to  re- 
tlucc  the  One  to  a  thing  more  knowTi 
than  itself,  since  being  and  friendship 
are  l>etter  known  to  ihe  generality  of 
men  than  the  unum,  which  belongs  to 
the  highest  order  of  abstract  ion. 

t  It  would  be  very  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe ideas  as  ifuiia  imivirsiiatis* 
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ienam  scientiam,  simili  suo  similitubtnem  habentia 
CO^fPREliENDENTEM/'*  The  soul,  then,  had  in  it  the  simili' 
lude  of  the  elements,  not  the  material  elements  them- 
selves; and  this  agrees  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  of  that  of  Elea,  in  which  Empe- 
docles  was  educated. 

52,  Empedocles  recognises  God  as  pure  mind  without 
any  corporeal  concretion,  and  there  are  some  verses  of  his 
still  extant,  in  which,  after  having  said  that  God  cannot  be 
perceived  by  the  senses,  and  insinuates  Himself  into  the 
breasts  of  men  by  the  most  ample  road  of  faith  {f^tyinTfi 
%%i^m\  and  that  He  is  wdthout  corporeal  members,  he 
concludes  : 

"  Pure  mind  is  He,  holy,  immeasurable 
Pervading  all  the  world  with  His  swift  thought/' t 

These  verses,  as  has  been  before  obser\^ed,  remind  one  o 
similar  verses  of  Xenophanes,J  and  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  Empedocles  was  but  a  continuation  of  that  of  earlier 
philosophers. 

53.  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  placing  Empedocles  among 
the  Italic  philosophers,  testifies  that  he  admitted  one  spirit 
(?v  grv6L^ptac)  communicating  with  all  nature  and  dispensing 
life  to  all  things.il  This  proves  that  he  was  no  mere 
materialist,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  held  that 
our  souls  were  made  of  material  elements,  since  he  main- 
tained that  we  ourselves  were  animated  by  that  spiritual 
soul  which  pervaded  the  whole  world,  and  was  mind  only 

•  Ad  Timmum  (See  Stuf%^  Edit.  Lipsiis,  sec.  ix,  p.  205), 

(See  Kmsten,  VI»  itiz-j,) 


J  Especially  of  this  verse  attribuled 
by    SJmplicius   to    Xenophanes:   'AxC 

(But  with  mind  and  thought  He  governs 
all  without  difficulty). 

ft  I  transcribe  the  pa'isage  of  Sextus 
Hmpiricus  :  Ql  ^«»  otV  tnft  FluCki^o^  khI 

Toy    E.ju.'Bi^ttXtat  Kou  rwi   ItcOm*  "trXn^or  p*fTt^ 
9tow    ttiKtl  Tita,   X9i*'ji*ia»   kXkit    jc«i   T^r   ra 


t*k  wwTOf  TOt?  Jco(T/u.otf  iJtnKo*  N^wtJjf  rpyirw, 
7*9  luti  i»  ffu*  v\^^t  vf/ot  tJtiTts  (Sextus 
Empir,,  Adversus  Physic.^  I,  127). 
Seeing  this  cominuiiion  of  spint  be- 
tween all  the  thin|i[s  of  nature*  Empe* 
docles  laid  down  a  kind  of  law  {jtts) 
common  to  all  (to  -rflttrw*  ifOM«^o>).  See 
FragfU.^  vv.  404  and  sqq,  in  Karsten* 
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[fpiiv  Upri  xal  dOidparof)*  And  does  he  not  also  declare  the- 
human  souls  to  be  of  a  divine  race,  come  down  from 
heaven  upon  earth  as  into  a  place  of  exile,  into  a  cavern 
{pvydSee  QeoQev),  clothed  in  corporeal  vesture  [axpycuv  x''^^^0> 
compelled  to  transmigrate  from  one  corporeal  form  into 
another  for  the  space  of  thirty  thousand  years  [rp\s  iMpias 
ipas)  until  they  have  become  pure?  In  all  which  things  we 
see  evident  traces  of  the  tradition  regarding  the  original 
transgression,  and  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis.  How, 
then,  can  we  believe  that,  when,  speaking  poetically,  he 
describes  the  human  souls  as  composed  of  all  the  elements, 
he  means  that  they  really  are  a  concretion  of  all  kinds  of 
matter  ? 

54.  It  should  furthermore  be  observed  that  Empedocles 
often  calls  his  elements  Gods,  the  very  name  which  Plato 
and  the  Platonists  subsequently  gave  to  ideas.  Aristotle 
affirms  that  according  to  Empedocles  the  elements  are  by 
nature  anterior  to  the  Gods  [vi  (pvoei  Trporepa,  rov  Qsov)^  no 
doubt  because  he  supposed  the  Gods  themselves  to  be 
formed  of  these  elements ;  although  he  subjoins  that  the 
elements  also  are  Qeol  $e  xal  raDra ;  t  from  which  we  see  that 
Empedocles  posited  several  generations  of  Gods,  or  of 
demons,  and  that  he  placed  also  the  human  souls  amongst 
them.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Platonists,  who  made  every  idea  a  God,  and  likewise 
made  the  human  souls  to  consist  of  ideas.  Hence 
Empedocles,  having  changed  the  elements  into  persons, 
gave  them  the  names  of  various  divinities.J  By  so  doing, 
he  was  abusing  science  to  establish  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion, even  as  had  been  done  by  more  ancient  philosophers, 
among  them  Pherecides,  who  inscribed  his  book  On  the 
Elements  and  their  mixture  by  the  name  of  Qcoxpacfjld.     For 

♦  Perhaps  it  is  because  Empedocles  t  De  Generat.  et  Corrupt.^   L.  II, 

made  God   the  **  soul  of  the  world  "  c.  vi. 

that  Clement  of  Alexandria  places  him  %  The  passages  of  Menander  and  of 

among  atheists  iProtrept.y  c.  v).   Sextus  other  ancient  authors  with  reference  to 

Empiricus,  on  the  contrary,  places  him  this  matter  may  be  seen'  in  Sturz  and 

among  those  who  ©lo*  avoulnovfriit  {Adf.  Karsten. 
Physic.^  I,  64) ;    and  in  this  I   think 
Sextus  is  right. 
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these  thinkers  were  neither  able  to  elevate  their  minds  to 
the  clear  knowledge  of  God,  nor  courageous  enough  to 
stand  up  against  the  prevailing  and  gross  error  of  idola- 
try in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought  up, 

55.  The  truth  of  the  opinion  on  which  I  insist  is  also 
supported  in  no  small  degree  by  another  passage  in 
Aristotle^  where  this  philosopher  declares  expressly  that 
the  teaching  of  Empedocles  in  regard  to  the  human  soul 
is  similar  to  that  of  Plato.*     Here  is  the  passage  : 

**  Those,  therefore,  who  (in  defining  the  soul;  had  regard 
to  the  fnotion  of  animated  things,  believed  the  soul  to  con- 
sist in  that  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  fit  to  impart 
motion.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  regard  to  the 
virtue  of  kncnvtng  (md  feeling  beings,  affirmed  the  soul  to 
consist  of  the  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  posited 
several  principles  maintained  that  it  consisted  of  them  all, 
while  those  who  posited  one  principle  only  maintained 
that  it  consisted  of  this," 

Now,  among  the  philosophers  who  had  regard^  not  to 
motion,  but  to  the  virtue  of  knowing  and  feeling,  Aristotle 
names  Empedocles  and  Plato,  thus  implying  that  they 
made  the  soul  to  consist  in  elements  capable  of  knowing 
other  elements,  namely,  in  ideas,  as  was  certainly  the  case 
with  Plato,     Hence  he  continues  : 

"As  Empedocles,  who  constituted  it  of  all  the  elements, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared  also  that  EACH  OF  TJiOSE 
i:lements  was  a  soul,  saying  : 

'  With  earth  the  earth  do  we  behold,  the  water 
With  water,  the  air  with  air,  and  the  fire 
Likewise  with  fire,  and  love  with  love  alone, 
And  so  with  discord  we  sad  discord  do  behold/ 

**  And  in  the  same  way  Plato,  in  the  Titmcns^  sets  down  the 
soul  as  the  result  of  the  elements,  meaning  thereby  that 
like  is  known  by  like,  and  that  things  are  composed  of  their 


•  Cicero  likewise  asFiOciatcs  Empe- 
<Ujc1cs  with  I^'tha^'orns  and  Plato,  and 
represents  these  three  great  men  as 
Ijciiig  alike opfKjsed  by  ihe  Malerialisls. 

VOL.    III. 


He  says :  *'  Epicurus^  et  Metrodorus, 
ct  Hcrmachtis  contra  Pythaijarani,  Pla- 
tonem,  Kmi>edcKJemque  dixenint "  {IM 
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principles.  The  same  he  has  set  forth  in  those  writings 
which  are  inscribed  On  P/iilosop/t}\  namely,  that  the  animal 
itself  comes  from  the  idea  of  the  One^  and  from  the  first 
length,  and  breadth,  and  height  ;  and  so  with  other 
things.'*"^ 

56.  On  this  passage  several  important  considerations 
suggest  themselves* 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  Plato  did 
not  make  the  intellective  soul,  namely,  the  mind,  consist 
of  material  elements;  he  rather  made  them  consist  of  ideas. 
Indeed,  in  the  TimcruSy  it  is  the  body  that  he  describes  as 
the  result  of  those  elements  ;  and,  for  Plato  (as  before  for 
Empedocles),  the  body  is  a  kind  of  prison  of  the  soul, 
whose  regular  movements  it  disturbs.  Hence  he  says, 
that  '*  when  the  soul  is  first  inclosed  in  the  bonds  of  the 
mortal  body,  it  becomes  mad;**t  and  this  is  how  he 
rxpfains  the  ignorance  in  which  man  is  born,  and  the 
irrational  movements  of  infants  not  yet  come  to  the  age 
of  reflection, 

57.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  consider  that  if,  as 
Aristotle  informs  us,  the  two  philosophers  above  named, 
who  supposed  the  soul  to  be  formed  of  the  elements,  did  so 
by  starting  from  the  principle  that  **  everything  is  known 
by  means  of  its  like,"  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that,  for 
them,  the  elements  by  means  of  which  the  soul  came  to 
know  the  material  elements  w^ere  not  the  same  as  these, 
but  only  similar  to  them  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  for 
Plato,  similar  was  synonymous  with  idea.  Consequently, 
these  philosophers  were  speaking  of  ideal  elements,  since 
it  is  in  these  alone  that  the  siinilitudc  of  things,  through 
which  the  soul  knows,  is  to  be  found.J 

58.  In  the  third  place,  what  is,  according  to  Plato,  the 
first  length,  the  first  breadth^  and  the  first  height  ?  Nothing 
else  but  the  length,  breadth  and  height  in  exemplar  and 
essmcc^  that  is  to  say,  the  idea^  which,  according  to  him, 
was  the  cause  of  the  real  things.    So  likewise  the  idea  of 


•  Dt  Anima,  L*  I,  c.  ii. 


X  Nt*-.ii  Essay  cm  the  Origin  of  Ideax^ 
Vol.  Ill,  1 183.1 186. 
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the  One  is  the  exemplar-principle  of  the  animal.  For  it 
must  be  observ^ed  that  in  Plato's  system  the  identical 
e!5sence  which  was  in  the  idea  was  also  in  the  things ; 
whence  it  followed,  that  far  from  materialiiiing  the  ideas, 
he  was  rather  spiritualizing  the  things, 

59.  But  it  seems  to  me  well  worth  while  to  expound 
here  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  Plato  on  the  two  species  ot 
elements,  namely,  the  real  and  the  ideals  and  then  to  ex- 
amine whether  from  the  fragments  and  the  testimonies 
that  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  the  opinions  ot 
Empedocles  we  can  gather  something  similar  to  it. 

Two  of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  Italy  may  well  be 
proud,  1  mean  Parmenides  and  his  disciple  Zeno,  had  seen 
very  clearly  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
explain  this  material  universe  without  having  recourse  to 
some  spiritual  principle  which  gave  it  consistence  and 
unity.  Powerful  dialecticians  both  of  them  (and  it  was 
the  second  that  formed  Dialectics  into  a  science),  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  enunciating  a  few  solemn  but 
detached  sentences,  after  the  manner  of  the  Orientals,  but 
undertook  to  give  a  logical  demonstration  of  their  thesis. 
For  this  purpose  they  fixed  their  attention  on  the  nature 
of  the  corporeal  coniinutim^  and  argued  as  follow^s  ; 

"  Every  assignable  part  of  a  corporeal  continuum 
embraces  itself,  but  nothing  beyond  ;  all  the  rest  [of  that 
continuum]  is  outside  of  it. 

"  But  of  parts  assignable  in  a  continuum  there  is  no  end. 

*'  Therefore,  assign  as  many  continuous  parts  as  w^e 
may,  it  always  remains  true  that  they  exclude  from  them- 
selves a  portion  of  the  extended  [to  which  they  belong]* 

"  But  if  each  of  these  parts  always  excludes  from  itselt 
that  portion  of  the  extended  which  is  not  itself,  it  follows 
that  it  never  can  itself  be  found ;  and  if  it  never  can  be 
found,  it  does  not  exist. 

"  But  if  no  elementary  contintm  exist,  no  couiinuum  can 
exist ;  and  since  the  nature  of  body  lies  in  the  continuum, 
the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  body,  taken  by  itself  alone, 
has  no  existence. 
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'•  If,  however,  you  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  body 
taken  by  itself,  there  is  a  simple  subject  (a  mind^  those 
philosophers  would  say)  which  is  able  simultaneously  to 
embrace  the  whole  continuum  together  by  one  sole  act, 
then  the  continuum  stands,  it  exists  as  a  simple,  not 
indeed  in  virtue  of  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  but  in 
essential  relation  with  it.  The  foundation,  therefore,  ot 
body  consists  in  mind  (the  subject  they  spoke  of),  or,  in 
other  words,  mind  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  existence 
of  body." 

Such  was,  in  substance,  their  argument,  and  its  force 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  it  being  evident  that  the  continuous 
cannot  be  reduced  to  mathematical  points.  Neither  can 
body ;  for  if  a  body  were  reduced  to  mathematical  points, 
the  result  would  be,  either  that  these  points  would  act 
within  themselves  only,  and  then  they  never  could  by 
their  aggregation  produce  anything  sensible  ;  or  that  they 
would  have  a  sphere  of  continuous  action  around  them, 
and  then  the  continuous  would  still  exist,  which  is  against 
the  hypothesis/ 

But  what  is  the  continuous  in  the  mind  r  In  so  far  as 
it  is  a  possible  continuous,  it  is  simply  an  idea ;  but  in  so 
far  as  the  mind  affirms  it,  it  is  a  continuous  realized  in 
feeling  and  in  matter,  although  always  considered  by  the 
mind  and  in  relation  w^ith  the  mind.f  The  essence,  there- 
fore, of  the  continuous,  which  is  contemplated  in  the  idea, 
is  that  unity  which  causes  the  material  universe  to  exist — 
an  extended  continuous  variously  modified  and  modifiable* 

60.  The   argument  drawn  by   Parmenides  and   Zeno 


•  N€V}  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas , 
VoL  n,  823.825. 

t  ll  will  be  obiiervcd,  that  here  I  my- 
self adti  Ihe  dislinction  beUveen  Ine 
fssettfc  0/  the  t'diiti  amtinttous  and  the 
rent  hi- J  essenct,  bolh  of  wJiich  are  ob- 
jects of  the  mind,  aUhough  aUaiocd 
throiif^h  different  operations,  Parmcii* 
ides  and  Zeno  rc^ichcd  as  far  as  to  sec 
that  the  tssi'nct*  mu&t  be  unchangeable 
and  one  :  but  at  this  point  they  slopped, 
t  They  did  not  perceive  that  in  the  reals 
I  beside  **  incidents  I  here  is  iili-r»  the  >uli- 


stanccp  although  only  in  a  state  of 
reality,  and  hence  of  dependence  on  the 
essence.,  whieh  is  ideal.  Even  Plato 
failed  to  seize  on  this  important  tnithi 
and  from  this  sprunjj  the  errors  of  the 
Eleatic  and  Platonic  schools,  namely, 
from  their  atlriljuting  also  to  idea* 
what  bclonc^  to  things  in  so  far  as 
they  have  the  es*^ence  realized  in  them 
(substance  and  accidents),  as  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  in  the  course  of  out 
argument. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  continuous  in  order  to  prove  that 
anteriorly  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world  there  must 
have  been  something  eternal  which  gave  them  existence 
and  consistence,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  light  that  ever 
shone  to  the  mind  of  Plato.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  from 
the  principle  laid  down  by  these  two  great  Italian  philo- 
^sophers  that  he  derived  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
ioctrine.  But,  as  happens  with  great  men,  he  made  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  so  completely  his  own,  that  in  his  mouth 
it  seemed  original.  The  necessity  of  an  etenial  unity 
inferred  by  Parmenides  and  Zeno  from  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  space  was  deduced  by  him,  through  a 
similar  reasoning,  from  the  consideration  of  timc^  and  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  in  regard  to  material 
and  sensible  things. 

As,  therefore,  I  have  done  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
ancient  sages  of  Elea,  reducing  it  to  a  brief,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  most  cogent  form,  so  I  propose  to  do  with 
that  of  Plato,  aiming  direct  at  the  bottom  of  his  thought, 
and  presenting  it  in  all  the  force  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
The  argument  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno  drew  all  its 
cogency  from  this  principle :  **  The  corporeal  substance 
(apart  from  mind]  is  nothing  but  a  relation  of  many  sub- 
stances placed  in  juxta-position,  and,  consequently,  that 
substance,  if  it  exists,  must  be  found  in  the  elements,  that 
is,  in  the  first  extciisa.  But  there  are  none  such  to  be 
found,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  beyond  the  first  cxtcnm  we 
can  conceive  nothing  but  mathematical  points,  which  are 
not  extended  substances.  Consequently,  extended  sub- 
stances, or  bodies,  do  not  exist  save  by  the  unity  of  the 
mind." 

Now,  Plato  argues  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  the 
basis  of  the  changeableness  of  things  in  time.  He  says  : 
**  If  a  thing  were  supposed  to  exist  only  in  a  mathematical 
point  of  time,  it  would  not  exist  at  alL  In  fact,  a  mathe- 
matical point  of  time  has  no  duration  ;  that  thing,  there- 
fore, would  have  no  duration,  and  that  which  has  no 
duration  has  no  existence."     The  same  may  be  proved 
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also  thus :  "Assuming  that  a  thing  endured  for  a  mathe- 
matical  instant  and  not  more,  in  what  instant  would  it 
cqase  to  exist  ?  In  the  same  instant  in  which  it  exists  r 
Not  so;  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time  ;  in  other  w"ords,  the  instant  in  which  it  was 
brought  into  being  would  be  the  instant  of  its  extinction, 
which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  a  subsequent 
instant,  then.  But  if  the  instant  in  which  it  is  destroyed 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  which  it  exists,  there 
must  be  an  tnter\^al  of  time  during  which  it  has  continued 
to  exist,  against  the  hj-pothesis.  Therefore,  a  thing  w^hich 
endures  a  single  instant  is  an  absurdity,  because  repugnant 
to  thought/* 

Now%  if  we  consider  the  material  universe  without 
adding  to  it  anything  from  our  mind,  it  becomes  exactly 
an  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  say  that  such 
universe  exists  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future.  It  can 
only  exist  in  the  present.  But  in  what  present  r  However 
much  w*e  may  diminish  the  present  duration,  we  never 
can  discover  it;  and  if  w*e  were  to  find  it  after  an  infinite 
number  of  divisions,  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
point  of  time.  Such,  indeed,  is  all  the  existence  of  the 
material  world  left  by  itself  alone,  and  separated  from  all 
mind  ;  for  every  moment  of  time  is  outside  every  other, 
and  excluded  by  it.  But  the  duration  of  an  instant  is  no 
duration,  and  a  being  which  is  supposed  to  endure  one 
instant  only,  does  not  endure  at  all,  and  therefore,  as  has 
already  he^^n  demonstrated,  is  an  absurdity.  Consequently, 
the  material  universe,  alone,  without  the  mind  which  con- 
templates its  identity  for  a  certain  time  {past  and  future)* 
embracing  it  all  with  one  most  simple  act,  has  no 
existence. 

This  is  how  Plato  establishes  the  necessity  of  ideas  as 
the  causes  of  things.  His  mode  of  expression  is  certainly 
different  from  that  w^hich  I  have  used ;  but  the  drift  of  his 
thought  is  in  no  way  altered.  He  confines  himself  to 
obser\^ing  the  continual  changeableness  of  things  ;  I  have 
pushed   this   changeableness   to  the  uttermost   limit,    by 
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showing  that  the  existence  of  material  things  is  of  so 
fugitive  a  nature  as  to  have  no  duration  whatever,  while 
at  the  same  time  some  duration  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  that  they  may  exist, 

61.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
elements  of  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  the  material 
world  is  composed.  Plato  says,  that  the  earth  is  dissolved 
into  water,  the  water  into  air,  the  air  into  fire,  the  most 
subtile  of  the  elements  ;  wherein  we  can  already  see  an 
analogy  with  the  doctrine  of  Enipedocles,  who  also  had 
made  fire  the  origin  of  the  three  other  elements,*  Now, 
starting  from  this  continually  recurring  changeableness  of 
the  elements,  he  goes  on  till  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  stable  subject  of 
all  these  changes.  **  It  being  manifest,'*  he  says,  **  that 
they  [the  elements]  are  never  the  same,  who  could,  without 
shame  and  fear  of  reproach,  say  with  security  and  certainty 
that  any  one  of  them  is  itself  and  not  another  ?  No  one, 
certainly.  In  such  things,  therefore,  it  will  be  safest  to 
speak  thus:  that  which  always  appears  formed  in  this 
and  that  fashion,  and  mostly  under  the  semblance  of 
fire,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  fire,  but  has  the  quality  of 
fire,  namely,  is  something  igneous.  Likewise,  this  par- 
ticular thing  is  not  water,  but  something  similar  to  it, 
namely,  something  aqueous,  nor  is  it  any  other  thing  what- 
soever, since  it  does  not  maintain  any  stabil ity.^ Where- 
tore  none  of  the  things  of  this  description  can  be  called 
eitlier  this  or  that,  but  only  such  or  such^  because  of  some 
similarity.— But  that  in  which  those  singular  apparitions 
take  place  and  then  are  dissolved,  that  alone  is,  in  my 
opinion,  what  should  be  called  by  the  pronouns  this  and 
ihatr 

Now,  what  serv'es  as  the  subject  of  those  ever  change- 
able forms  is  the  substance  itself,  wliich  becomes  at  one 
time  fire,  at  another  air,  at  another  water,  and  at  another 
earth.  But  this  substance,  or  first  matter,  or  subject  of  all 
the  qualities,  is,  according  to  Plato,  something  invisible, 
•  See  Karsten,  Z>t*  Empt'd&cUs  PhHiaophia^  sec*  6. 
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and  conceivable  only  by  the  mind.  He  posits  three  kinds 
of  things  ;  i*^  that  which  is  generated ;  2^  that  in  which  it 
is  generated  ;  3*^  that  after  whose  similitude  it  is  generated. 
To  this  last  he  gives  the  name  o{  father  ;  to  the  second  he 
gives  the  name  of  mother ;  to  the  first  he  gives  the  name 
of  offspring.  The  matter  in  which  all  is  generated,  namely, 
the  subject  of  all  the  changes,  is,  therefore,  the  mother,  and 
of  this  he  speaks  thus  :  **  I  say,  thereforcj  that  the  mother 
herself,  the  receptacle  of  the  universe  (which  is  the  gener- 
ated, and  manifest  to  all  the  senses),  is  neither  earth,  nor 
air,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  yet  anything  composed  of 
these,  or  of  which  they  are  generated,  but  rather  a  CERTAIN 
INVISIBLE  SPECIES  and  a  formless  womb  capable  of  all 
forms,  which  in  a  certain  ambiguous  and  all  but  inexplic- 
able manner  PARTAKES  OK  the  divine  and  intelligible 
NATURE/**  Herein  this  great  man  teaches  plainly  enough, 
that  the  substance  or  matter  which  constitutes  the  subject 
i>f  the  sensible  modifications  is  supposed  by  the  mind,  not 
given  by  the  sense ;  nor  should  we  be  far  from  the  truth  it 
in  this  first  intelligible  matter  which  transforms  itself  into 
all  things  w*e  were  to  recognise  universal  beings  since  this 
alone  has  the  characteristics  assigned  by  Plato  to  his  in- 
visible species  susceptible  of  all  forms  (irasySex^'O  ^^^  riot 
determined  to  any  one  form  (apto^ipDv),  And  although  in 
nature  there  must  be  a  reality  corresponding  to  this 
species,  nevertheless,  the  concept  of  this  reality  w^ould  be 
absurd  if  the  mind,  by  joining  the  idea  with  it,  did  not  grive 
it  consistence.  Indeed  it  is  the  mind  alone,  as  we  have 
said,  that  can  conceive  duration — a  necessary  condition  of 
existence — since  continuous  duration  is  in  the  mind,  and 
imparted  only  by  it  to  real  things.  Hence,  of  his  in- 
telligible matter,  Plato  says;  /x-^Jtc  1%  iv  ravrx  (the  elements} 
V>/ov6v  ;  and  from  this  he  concludes  that  the  material 
elements  are  not  the  true  elements,  but  certain  images 
of  the  true  elements. 

But    after  having  dwelt   on    the  formless   intelligible 
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species,  which,  as  we  have  said,  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  being  supplied  by  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were,  added 
in  perception  to  the  sensible  and  transient  things»  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  other  species  less  indeterminate,  namely, 
first  of  fire,  the  first  of  the  elements,  and  then  of  the  other 
elements  also.  He  therefore  proposes  to  himself  the  ques- 
tion :  **  Whether  there  be  a  fire  separate  from  matter  and 
permanent  in  itself,  and  so  with  regard  to  the  other 
elements ; "  and  he  proves  that  there  must  be  the  in- 
telligiblc  essemrs  of  these  material  things,  essences  to 
which  the  names  of  fire,  air,  &c.,  belong  much  more  pro- 
perly than  to  the  things  themselves.  Hence  he  concludes  ; 
**This  being  the  case,  we  must  needs  admit  that  there  is  a 
species  which  is  always  the  same,  without  generation  and 
without  corruption,  and  neither  receives  into  itself  from 
without  any  other  thing,  nor  does  itself  pass  into  any  other 
thing  whatsoever,  nor  is  perceived  by  any  corporeal  sense. 
And  this  is  what  belongs  to  the  mind  alone,  and  falls  ex- 
clusively within  its  intention/*  This  species  so  admirably 
described  is  the  idea,  or  to  speak  more  pointedly,  the 
essence  of  the  thing  intued  by  the  mind,  in  respect  of 
which  essence  the  real  thing  fades  away.  Hence  our 
philosopher  subjoins  :  **  But  after  that  (species)  there  is  a 
something  which  agrees  with  it,  not,  indeed,  in  concept,  but 
in  name,  and  bears  the  similitude  of  it,  is  generated  from 
It,  sensible,  always  upheld  and  sustained  by  another, 
generated  in  some  place,  then  decaying,  fit  to  be  compre- 
hended only  by  opinion  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
senses." 

Such,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  character  of  the  material 
elements,  whose  essences  are  intelligible  and  constitute  the 
true  elements,  the  true  fire,  the  true  air,  the  true  water,  the 
true  earth,  the  previously-named  elements  being  merely 
fugitive  similitudes  of  these.  According  to  him,  therefore, 
it  is  of  these  intelligible  essences  that  the  intellective  sou! 
is  composed.  If,  then,  Aristotle  is  right  in  saying,  as  he 
does  (55),  that  Empedocles  made  the  soul  consist  of  the 
four  elements  in  a  way  similar  to  Plato's,  ought  we  not  to 
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conclude  that  the  philosopher  of  Agrigentum  likeivise 
meant  intelligible  elements,  or  the  species  and  exemplars 
of  the  material  elements  ? 

62.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  placed  beyond  conjecture 
and  to  become  a  certainty,  when  we  consider  another 
passage  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he  unequivocally  declares 
that  Empedocles  placed  the  essence  of  things  in  ideas. 
The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  and  runs  thus:  **Empedoclefi 
says  that  a  bone  exists  by  virtue  of  its  reason  *'  (namely, 
its  intelligible  essence),  **  the  reason  being  that  by  virtue 
of  which  the  substance  of  a  thing  exists.  According  to 
this,  there  must  also  be  a  reason  "  (an  ideal  essence)  **  of 
the  flesh,  and  of  all  other  singulars;*  or  else  they  are 
nothing.  Wherefore,  the  flesh,  and  the  bone,  as  well  as 
all  other  things,  do  not  exist  by  virtue  of  matter,  w^hich  he 
says  is  earth,  and  fire,  and  water,  and  ainf  Had  he  been 
interrogated,  he  would  have  assented  to  this  also ;  but  he 
did  not  expressly  say  it/'i 

63.  And  if  we  consult  more  recent  interpreters  of  the 
mind  of  Empedocles,  we  find  Philoponus,  for  example, 
declaring  that  it  seems  to  him  evident  that  the  elements  as 
understood  by  that  philosopher  were  the  notions  or  ideas 
of  the  elements.  Me  writes:  **It  is  manh-est  that 
Empedocles  took  them  (the  elements)  symbolically,  and 
that  by  saying  that  the  soul  is  from  the  elements  he  meant, 
not  that  the  elements  themselves  are  the  soul,  but  that  the 
notions  of  them  [rr^vs  roCrc^fv  7^6^/ov^)  are  in  the  soul/'l) 

64.  But  let  us  go  on  to  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles's 
frietidship  or  concord^  and  we  shall  see  in  it  a  fresh  proof 
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•  Aristotle  does  not  perceive  Lhat  the 
question  here  is  not  about  singulars, 
btit  about  ideas,  which  are  always  uni- 
versal, altbough  it  is  by  means  01  them 
that  singulars  arc  known. 

t  Empetlocks  wouhi  probably  have 
answered  that,  although  he  made  matter 
consist  of  the  four  dement**,  ttie^ie  cle* 
mcnts,  in  point  of  fact»  existed  by  virtue 
of  tlicir  ideal  essences,  not  liy  their  owTi 
vurtuc. 


X  Sec  also  De  Partibus  Animidium^ 
L.  I,  c.  u      ^ 

[)  AnXov  ou*  ten  cv^oXtM^  rivra  ^itM/A- 
B»ft*    Q  ^EfAtei^it^^tf   nil    <«   Tuw  rt<r<r*fxt 

TO,  tfTfli^^iTfli;  fXiyt>  i7»«i  TT*  ^^'yj':*t  *Xli 
toJk  Tatrm  Xirfmt  i*»«i  t»  ivr?.  PhilopOn. 
Dc  Atuma,  L.  I,  c.  i.— See  Karsten, 
Vol  II,  p*  495. 
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that  the  meaning  we  have  attached  to  the  elements  of 
which  he  composed  the  soul  is  the  true  one.  Empedocles, 
then,  in  addition  to  the  four  elements,  posited  two  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  gave  the  names  oi  friendship  {?>«Xi3t}  and 
discord  (veixof).  Kow,  according  to  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  posterior  to  him,  as  I  have  shown  in  previous 
quotations,*  the  friendship  of  Empedocles  corresponds  to 
the  uniiy  of  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides,  and  the  discord 
Xx>  plurality.  This,  if  we  attentively  consider,  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  in  these  two  Empedoclean  principles  are 
designated  the  two  worlds,  the  intelligible  and  essential, 
to  which  the  ideal  elements  belong,  and  the  sensible  and 
similitude-bearing,  which  is  composed  of  the  real  [or 
material]  elements;  and  this  will  appear  all  the  more 
correct  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Empedocles,  besides  being 
a  Pythagorean,  was  also,  as  Alcidamas  relates,  a  pupil  of 
Parmenides-t 

65.  Let  us  now  hear  how  Syrianus,  a  commentator  of 
Aristotle,  defends  Empedocles  from  the  charge  of  self- 
contradiction  brought  against  him  by  the  latter,  w^ho,  I 
regret  to  say,  does  not  always  seem  to  be  over-just  with 
those  w^ho  had  preceded  him,  Aristotle  **  accuses  Empe- 
docles of  contradicting  his  own  supposition  ;  because, 
having  posited  two  causes,  the  one  efficient,  viz.,  friend- 
ship, and  the  other  corruptive,  viz.,  discord,  he  afterwards 
describes  many  things  as  corrupted  by  friendship  and 
many  others  as  generated  by  discord.  Now,  Empedocles 
affirms  indeed  that  each  of  these  two  causes  predominates 
in  turn  ;  but  he  does  not  affirm  that  this  alternate  dominion 
is  the  cause  of  the  transmutation  of  the  principles.    Neither 


•  Aristotle  confirms  tliih   where  he 

writes  :  3«fO<,  tv  wA*  ttoXJ^  ipa^n*  tlum^  uffftt^ 

t  Diogen.  LiierL,  L.  VII  f,  56. — 
Philo!sophy  began  by  the  obsen'alion  of 
pluraliiy ;  il  passed  on  to  the  s)  slcni 
of  absolute  uniiy y  sketched  out  roughly 
Ijy  Xeiiophanes,  and  perfected  by  Par- 
menidcs.  Thence  it  went  on  to  stutly 
the  connect! njj  link  between  nniiy  and 
plurality^   and  this  was  the   vvorlc   of 


Anaxogoras  ancl  Emticdoclcs,  Aris* 
to  tie  {Physic^  L.  I,  c»  v)  says  ex- 
pressly :  •*  AntI .  all  those  who  s>ay 
that  beings  are  the  one  ami  the  many^ 
like  Empedocles  and  Anaxa^oras-'* — 
Anaxiinander  had  made  the  (irst  >tep ; 
in  order  to  p;iss  from  absolute  unity  to 
phnality,  he  saitl  that  his  aim  was  '^  to 
^separate  contrarieties  from  the  one/' 
and  thus  produce  plurality. — See  Aris- 
totlcj  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 
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shall  we  say  that  he  holds  all  things  to  be  corruptible  ;  for 
he  does  not  require  to  reconcile  himself  with  himself  in 
this  manner*  But  this  we  will  say,  that,  like  the  other 
Pythagoreans,  he  recognized  the  former  [the  principles]  as 
INTELLIGIBLE  SUBSTANCES,  and  the  latter  [the  things]  as 
SENSIBLE.  lie  did  not  suppose  discord  to  be  the  cor- 
ruptive principle,  and  friendship  alone  the  efficient  one; 
nor  yet  was  he  silent  as  to  the  reason  of  this  apparent 
alternate  dominion  of  the  two  causes  in  question.  But 
being  a  follower  of  Pythagoras  and  Oq^heus'*  (see  how, 
as  a  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  our  philosopher's 
mind,  reference  is  always  made  to  the  Schools  to  which  he 
belonged)  "he,  in  comformity  with  their  teaching,  sup- 
posed that,  after  the  One — which  is  the  principle  of  all 
things,  and  of  which  neither  Parmenidcs  nor  Pythagoras 
would  permit  that  any  reason  iihould  be  asked — there  are 
many  principles,  that  is,  these  t%vo  :  friauiship  and  discord^ 
the  very  same  which  the  Pythagoreans  called  ftnity  and 
dimliiy^  characterizing  the  first  of  them  as  interminate  by 
reason  of  its  universally  occupant  power.  Now,  from  these 
principles  there  emerged  the  intelligible  world  and  the 
sensible  world.  In  the  intelligible  world,  called  Sphaerus 
{<T<parpoj),  the  action  of  friendship  held  sway,  owing  to  the 
union  of  the  immaterial  and  divine  substances  j  whereas  in 
the  sensible  the  dominion  belonged  to  discord/** 

These  words,  which  are  just  of  the  kind  to  agree  wnth 
the  age  and  education  of  Empedocles,  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  ample  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  that  so  many 
have  done  this  noble  luminary  of  the  Italic  school  in  sup- 
posing him  to  be  of  so  stupid  and  untutored  a  mind  as  to 
take  the  human  soul  for  a  compound  of  material  elements.t 


•  AdAristaUL  Metaphys.,  L.  IL 
t  The  j^amc  Syriantis,  in  commeniini; 
oil  another  passnj^e  of  Arislotlc  {in 
Mtiiiph.^  xiii),  again  takes  up  the  de- 
fence of  Empeducles,  and  speaks  of  the 
inttlU'ctiial  'tuorld^  namelyi  of  I  lie  itfeas, 
i>osilcd  by  this  philosopher.  His  word?; 
arc:  ♦♦Nee  Kmpcdoclcs  rccte  accusalus 
est  nunc  (forte  ncc  alias)  tanquam  mix- 
tuni    ipsum     coirumpcns    per    litem. 


4 
4 

4 


4 
4 


Ncquc  cniiii  lis  est  comiptiva — ipsi. 
f|uippe  CHt  mix  mundum  facit:  fiequr 
Sph^erus  (the  intclliijiblc  vvof Id)  unquiini 
dissolviturapudipsuni,  nisi  quis  VKRHIS 

I  NCI  ]  1!  BKNS  qU^  lU  tota  SUa  TH  KitijJCAA 

pmponit,  AU  Intel lectu  vfri  sEiio- 
VEVTUR.  Scd  est  Lis  quidem  apiid 
ipsum  multitudinis  ct  altcri talis  {tXi^ii 
tL^^i  iTtp^T^TOi)  generative,  Amicilia  vcro 
idcntilatiia  et  uiuonis.    Idcirco  et  domi- 
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66.  Another  commentator  of  Aristotle,  John  Philoponus, 
says  the  same  by  crediting  Empedocles  with  having  praised 
concord  as  the  cause  of  the  intelligible  and  divine  world, 
and  blamed  discord  as  that  which  divides  the  divine.*  He 
also  finds  that  Aristotle,  in  his  remarks,  has  not  dealt  fairly 
by  Empedocles,  He  adds»  that  the  two  principles  {oifrietid- 
shi'p  and  of  discord)  are  known  by  reason  rather  than  by 
the  senses,  and  that  they  have  appeared  to  Empedocles  as 
dfjeufAtxTot  <pi/a£ir,f  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  have 
preserved  a  verse  of  Empedocles  having  reference  to  his 
^iXU  and  declaring  it  to  be  an  object  of  the  intellect  alone  ; 

67.  To  some,  however,  it  is  inexplicable  how  Empe- 
docles, at  the  same  time  that  he  assigns  to  canco^rd  the 
office  of  uniling^  can  say  that  it  is  as  it  were  matter.  Aris- 
totle and  Themistius,  being  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  self-same  (p^X*^  can  at  one  time  be  the  motor  and  unilive 
cause  oi  i\i\n^%  and  at  another  their  inatertai  cansi\^ihXT\\L 
that  here  he  is  in  contradiction  with  himself. 

But  if  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  by  friendship 

Empedocles  meant  the  Oue^  as  Plotinus  g  and  many  other 

ancients  expressly  declare,1|  and  as  we  should  naturally 

verba,  EST  UT  matekies.  Est  cnim 
pars  cjujs  quod  congressum  est  (Stiir/., 
Ibid.), 

»i  (li  5pi^'«  to  i>,  Ain^ad,^  V,  L.  !♦ 
C,  ix  (Stiirzj  Ibid.). 

1  I  wil!  jjive  Eierc  the  passages  col- 
lected by  Sturz,  Alexander  Apliro- 
dificus  :  "  Empedocles  UN  I M  amiciliani 
esse  dixit.  Anaxim.andcr  acr.  quidLrn 
iElitiilum  *'  {Ad  Artsiot.  Mtfap/i.] ;  and 
aj^ain  :  '*Naturales  auctorcs.  ouorurii 
fuit  EmpedocleSf  quiddani  aliucl  hn  ri 
et  UNI  Hubjiciebaot,  et  ban;  illi  adco 
pulabant.  Nam  Empedocles  rcfercns 
ad  nolius  quiddam,  UNUM  amidliam 
esse  statDit,  dk  qua  unum  PR.i-:LiiCARt 
AIT»  quoniara  amicitia  per  ipsurn  cogcu* 
dts  rcbu^i  cau^a  cuiqtic  est,  ut  uiitjrti 
sint*'  {Ibid,),  According  io  tbis,  then, 
ihe  OME  would  be  a  predicate  offriend- 
svhip,  that  is,  nn  elemenlar\*  and  abstract 


natur  in  inteUectaalibus  {ittttifi^ibiiibys, 
as  Slurx  more  correctly  reads)  Amicitia 
ipsa ;  in  scnHibilibus  vero  Lis,  Xam  ex 
utraquc  parte  unum  est  ct  multilmlo, 
scd  alicubi  quidem  unum,  alii  11  bi  multi- 
tudo  dominatur"  (See  Stur^,  Edit, 
Lipsiar,  sec,  to,  p,  720), 

■rojret;  rr,  tritnin  ffv^ttplirti  ;  to  <>e  >t7xeit 
.^'.Ky*'     tkir     ZtdMfUTlHOf      ToD     6iot<,     &c,     l*'^^ 

Aristat.^  Dt  Gtuemt,  tt  Cttrrupi.,  II. 
^Scc  Karstcn,  VoL  IL  p.  350). 

t  Ad  Ariitot,,  Physic,  L.  1,  B.  r  et 
2,  and  Dc  Anima  (Sec  Stur/,  Edit, 
Lipsa^  p,  227). 

X  Stromal,,  5. 

II  Sec  Aristotle,  Meta physic^  xiv,  ro; 
and  Themistius.  Paraphmsy  in  xii. 
Librum  Arist.^  Dc  Prima  Philosophia, 
**  Absurde  Empedocles  censct.  Bonum 
enim  ipsnm  concordiarn  ponit  esse  :  hoc 
autcm  principiiim  est,  ct  ut  raovens 
(congregat    cnini),   et,   ut  sonant   ejus 


idea  comprised  in  that  of  fricndshiij, — 
Syrianus  expresses  himself  thus:  "Vide- 
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be  led  to  suppose  by  the  School  to  which  he  belonged, 
then  the  apparent  contradiction  vanishes.  Indeed,  what 
is  the  One  ? — Being*  in  general.  What  is  being*  in  general  ? 
The  essence  of  being"  intued  in  the  idoa,  idea!  being*,  in- 
telligible being.  Now  this  being  fulfils,  in  regard  to  us, 
two  offices : 

i'^  It  acts  as  uniiive  virtue^  or  that  virtue  which  con- 
gregates material  things  into  unity.  For,  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  arguments  of  Parmenides  and  Plato,  the  material 
universe  would  vanish  if  the  mind  did  not  join  being  with 
it,  since  it  is  from  being  that  these  continually  divisible 
and  transient  things  derive  stability  and  unity.  Hence 
the  ancients  called  Empedocles*s  friendship  also  by  the 
names  of  TxvTiT^fmos  and  Iva^-oiOb-  ;* 

2**  It  acts  as  intelligible  mailer^  inasmuch  as  that  which 
we  understand  in  all  things  is  beings  variously  terminated 
and  realized,  and  the  reality  of  being  [the  inattcr  of  cogni- 
tion] would  not,  by  itself  alone,  furnish  any  object  to  the 
mind,  so  that,  with  it  alone,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  the  mind  either  conceiving  or  affirming  anything. 
Hence,  being  is  always  what  the  mind  uxderst^vnds  in 
things.  This,  properly  speaking,  should  have  been  taken 
as  referring  to  the  primal  One^  to  the  Pythagorean  God 
(ideal  being,  as  I  believe),  called  also  the  number  of 
numbers,  the  fount  of  all  other  numbers,  representing 
the  species  and  genera  of  things.  Now  since  each  genus 
and  each  species  is,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  charac- 
terized by  unity,  because  those  concepts  impart  unity  to 


tur  mihi,  uequc  Empedocles  aliiid  riuid 
.imicitiam  ipbara  supponcrc^  qtiatn  ipsum 
UNUM  J  vcrum  non  quod  est  omnibus  m- 
compositum,  scd  ut  componitur  intcrrai- 
nata  dualitas,  qu.ira  Ikcni  ille  appdlat  " 
{Adn  AristoU  Afet.^  ii).  This  passage, 
which  is  not  a  little  obscure,  may  be  iu- 
teipreted  Ibus:  'By  friendships  Empe* 
docles  means  the  onk,  not,  however, 
the  abstract  om,  separated  from  every 
other  concept  save  that  of  unity,  but  the 
i>NE  by  which  real  being  is  sustaineil ; 
from  which  duality,  namely,  from  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  there  rc5»ults  the 
I'lrst  Being— God— and  all  the  intclli- 


j;tblc3  conlained  in  the  ideal,  and  the 
disiinction  of  the  sensible  found  in  the 
real,— John  Philopouius  writes :  **  Quid- 
naoi  est  unuui  ?  Uuum  substantia  quae- 
dam  est,  ct  \s.  eo  QUOD  una  liSTstrB- 
STANTIFICATUR,  Mcut  Pythagorct  prius 
dixcrant,  ct  poslca  Plato  "  {Ad  ArutoL 
Jlh'iaphys.^  x).  He  says  that,  through 
llic  One,  the  thing  is  substantivated^  and 
why  ?  Because  Uie  essence  of  the  thing 
iii  in  the  idea  which  is  apprehended ; 
and  in  the  ciscttce  the  substance  is  scea 
(Sturxj  p.  160),  I 

•  John  Philoponus,  and  Olimpiodonis 
(See  Stur2,  p.  237), 
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the  individuaU,  Aristotle  says  that  Pythagoras  and  his 
disciple  Alchma^on  seem  to  place  numbers  in  the  genus 
of  matter.* 

68.  And  since  Aristotle  associates  Plato  with  Empe- 
docles,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  cite  the  opinion 
of  Serranus  on  the  intelligible  matter  spoken  of  by  Plato. 
This  author^  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timmus^  says :  "  I 
affirm  (with  all  due  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
learned)  that  Plato's  words  cannot  be  considered  as  con* 
elusive  proof  that  he  believed  the  matter  of  the  world  to 
be  eternal  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  mind  of  God, 
Who,  as  He  had  from  all  eternity  designed  within  Him- 
self the  form  of  the  world  which  He  had  decreed  to  create 
in  time,  so  He  had  done  also  in  regard  to  matter.** 

69-  Therefore  Aristotle  is  merely  cavilling  when  he 
makes  the  objection  that  **  inasmuch  as  mover  means  one 
thing  and  vmitcr  means  another,  it  still  remains  for  Empe- 
docles  to  declare  in  what  sense  precisely  his  friendship  is 
to  be  taken,  whether  in  the  sense  of  mirjcr  (that  is,  con- 
gregating, unifying),  or  in  the  sense  of  mailer  "f  I  say  he 
is  merely  cavilling ;  because,  as  we  distinguish  the  One  by 
essence  and  the  One  by  participation,  so  we  may  dis- 
tinguish friendship  by  essence  and  friendship  by  participa- 
tion. Now  beings  the  One^  Empedocles's  friendship  by 
essence,  is  mailer  in  respect  of  all  underslood  objects ;  and 
in  so  far  as  it  is  participated,  it  is  nyiifying  eause^  I  mean 
the  cause  from  whose  action,  out  of  the  indefinite  plurality 
of  things  subject  to  space  and  time,  there  results  one  only 
stable  being,  a  fit  object  of  the  mind.  Consequently, 
Empedocles*s  friendship  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called 
friendship,  both,  in  the  sense  of  unifier  and  in  the  sense 
of  (intelligible)   mailer^    although   the   concepts   severally 


•  Mctaphys.r  I,  v. 

t  *♦  Accusal  (Arislotelcs)  Empc- 
doclem,  absurdum  principium  amicitiam 
)>oiieQtcint  Ct  ut  collectivyin  {in  so  far 
its  it  gives  tmiiy)^  SpliKi^m  efficient 
ul  vcro  partem  Splueri  {in  so  far  as  it 
is  unity ^  the  intdiigibU  form  ofihings\ 
matenam.     Hoc  jionens,  inquit^  ct  si 


coiiccdamus,  amicitiani  subjeclum  esse 
ct  ut  materiam  ct  al  niovcns,  at  ratione 
different  onmiiio.  Si  vero  hoc,  utrum 
quia  movctt  est  amicilia,  vcl  quia  c«rt 
materia.  Oportuit  ergo  diccrc,  secun- 
dum quid  haM:  amickia  sit.'*  (Sermniis, 
Ad,  Aristot.  Afetuphys,  XII,  H  Phystc, 
11,  8.— See  Sturz,  p.  227.) 
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conveyed  by  these  two  names  appear  to  be  so  different 
one  from  the  other, 

70,  In  this  way  we  can  also  explain  those  passages  ot 
various  authors  in  which  friefidship  and  the  One  as  pro- 
fessed by  Empedocles  seem  to  be  t%vo  things,  and  not  one 
only ;  for  by  carefully  examining  those  passages,  we  find 
that  they  all  refer  to  the  production  of  unity  in  contingent 
things.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Simplicius  says  that 
fricnd&hip  produces  the  One  in  all  things  (^I  ^v  (fiXia*)  ^ravTat 
Iv  7iv£ff9a*  0  *EpL7r£5^>tX>jf  fiow),*  he  simply  means  to  say  that 
the  One  by  essence  produces  the  One  by  participation^  or 
friendsliip  by  essence  produces  friendship  by  participa- 
tion, t 

71,  Hence,  also,  it  is  that  Philoponus  and  Themistius 
compare  the  Empedoclean  friendship  to  the  concept  or  idea 
of  things  :  xaJ  eoixEv,  says  the  first,  liSiavota  r^  ■EptgrfSoxXEta/ 
fiXiV,  -^TiS"  fft'VcTtSe*  ri  Ix  roiJ  vf/xot/r  ^i-fl^vj/xevat  \X  since  in 
ultimate  analysis  that  friendship  is  nothing  but  the  unity 
of  intelligible  being  and  of  the  order  intrinsic  to  it.  So 
likewise  in  a  passage  of  Stobams  where,  according  to  my 
belief,  the  teaching  of  Empedocles  is  expounded,  although 
his  name,  together  with  some  other  words,  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  we  read  that  discord  and  strife  are  nothing  but 

species  {eiSn  t\  T&  vaiVoy  xa*  TTiV  (piXtatv],!! 

72,  The  Pythagorean  Onc%  was  denominated  by  those 
philosophers  in  various  ways  ;•[  and  it  was  termed  God, 
Apollo,  Matter,  Chaos.**  Empcdocles*s//-/i*//f/jA//  received 
similar  denominations.  The  two  first  names  are  proof 
patent  that  those  who  used  them  regarded  it  as  something 


♦  Ad  Aristot,,  De  Cato,  111  (sl-c 
Stiir-c,  M?c.  fo,  p.  236). 

t  The  otlKT  passages  of  andcnt 
authoi^,  where  Itinpcdoclc!*  is  made  to 
clislinuiii,sh  faemiihip  from  the  %mi\ 
Riay  be  seen  in  Sturz,  stc\  lo,  p.  214 
antl  5tm, 

\  I*uih*;>omis,  Ad  A  rLstot. ,  De  A  ft  t  mil, 
L.  Ill,  tj,  !<;.  -Themis  11  us,  /n  Ansti*f„ 
De  Amm;i/L.  HI  (Stur/,  p.  238), 

ij  EchL,  /'hysic,  I  (K.ar>ten). 

j  In  the  treatise  cnlitlccl  7?ti-o/tfi,^H' 
mt-na  Arithmctic&  m\  accouni  is  giveu 


of  the  ditlcrciil  applications  which  the 
Pythai^'oreiins  made  of  their  One  ;  and 
first  of  all  it  is  sakl  that  ihcy  referred 
it  to  the  niirjd  (Trj»  ^^9^%^  taaXot*  *» 
1  ft  9i2<Yo^«iQt  »fiiV>,  iJwt^okTti  Tfn*  Jul),  Sec 
Slur/. 
H  ilesiycliuis:    IloXui^v^oy  w  $aj^^^ 

•*  Meui^ius  collected  the  pass^gCi^  of 
the  ancients  in  which  t3icsc  detiomina* 
tiuns  nre  uscti,  in  Thesaur,  Aniifuii, 
(itduitntm.     Grcnuviij  T,  ix. 
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spiritual  and  intellectual,  not  material.  How  the  appella- 
tion of  niaikr  may  belong  to  it,  we  have  also  seen.  But 
what  about  its  being  called  chaos  ?  If  we  reflect  that  the 
Ort^  is  beiftg  in  general^  and  that  this  may  without  any  im- 
propriety be  designated  as  Jirsf  intclligihlc  matter^  we  shall 
at  once  see  how  the  name  of  (intelligible]  chaos  may  fairly 
be  applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  in  being  in  general  there  is 
not  any  distinct  and  particular  being. 

73-  Here  we  can  also  see  how  ill  founded  is  the  cen- 
sure by  which  Aristotle  attempts  to  find  Empedocles 
in  contradiction  with  himself,  because  he  sometimes 
says  that  strife  is  the  principle  of  destruction,  while  at 
other  times  he  attributes  to  it  the  production  of  material 
things.  Cleariy,  if  the  Empedoclean  strife  is  transported 
into  the  world  of  "  intelligibles,**  it  becomes  that  faculty 
by  which  the  mind  distinguishes  things  in  the  unity  of 
being,*  and  therefore  the  faculty  by  which  singular  and 
finite  beings  are  originated  in  the  mind.f  If,  however, 
this  is  viewed  in  reference  to  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  then 
real  things  are  the  result ;  because  God  operates  by  in- 
tellectual action  4 

74,  So  likewise  we  can  see  the  nullity  of  the  objections 
which  Aristotle  bases  on  the  allegation,  that  **  If  it  were 
true  that  the  elements  are  known  by  us  because  our  soul 
is  composed  of  similar  elements^  we  should  also  have  to 
admit  that,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  know  all  the 
things  composed  of  elements,  our  soul  must  likewise  be 


•  In  a  pas^afje  of  Simplicius,  Empe- 
ilocles*s  frUnd.Khip  and  strife  are  con- 
traiitcd  with  the  mind  of  Anaxagoras, 
thus :    *Oi    TO     ixritpoy     ^o«ov     ridtrTif    mt 

jc*i   rf,   vXi^   taIt^  SifitTi,      Ad  Aristot^ 
Phyni\^  III  {See  Slurz,  p.  169). 

t  Alexander  of  Aphrodisia  writen 
thus  :  "  Uno  cnim  cxccpto,  quern  Dcuni 
ilk-  (Empedocles)  ac  Sphacruni  vocat, 
ab  amicttia  facto»  res  omnes  a  discordta 
per  ipsum  crticiuntur'*  {A J  Artstoi. 
Mi'taphys.^SQc  Sturz,  p.  244). 
Vol.  in. 


X  Philoponus,  commenting  on  the 
productive  action  assjgned  by  Empe- 
docles to  strife  outside  the  Sph3erui» — 
the  intelligible  and  divine  world — thus 
expresses  himself;  *'  Ponit  anim  (Empe- 
docles) causara  corrupt!  onis  rixam. 
Videtur  autem  ct  ipsa  generarc,  extra 
solum  Sphaerum. — Si  cnim  non  crai 
(rixa),  unum  erant  omnia,  et  nunquani 
elcmenta  gignerentur.  Quando  cnini 
convenient  in  Sphrerufn,  conntituit  tunc 
rixam  ut  macbinam  quandani  ad  yol* 
vcnduin  eum,  et  generandum  elementa« 
per  medium  vera  interponit  et  ipsuni 
Spha?rum."  Ad  Ariitot.  Mctaphys, 
(Sec  Stur/), 
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composed  of  similar  things/**  Empedocles  might  easily 
reply,  that  compounds  are  found  in  ideal  as  well  as.  in  real 
elements  ;  consequently,  we  can  very  well  by  means  of  the 
former  compounds  know  the  latter. 

75.  As  regards  what  Simplicius  and  other  authors  say 
about  Empedocles  reducing  his  elements  to  two,  and  finally 
to  one  only,  which  he  calls  neccssiiy  or  the  monad  of  necessity^ 
I  shall  merely  obser\^e  that  his  reduction  involves  nothing 
inconsistent  with  truth.  The  reason  is,  that  being  in 
gcficraU  which  [in  my  opinion]  is  the  One,  is  also  the 
principle  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  it  imposes  the  con- 
dition in  virtue  of  which  that  which  is,  is.  Simplicius, 
however,  considers  friendships  not  exactly  in  an  absolute 
sense,  namely,  not  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  One  in 
the  many,t  but  rather  as  distinct  from  the  monad  above 
mentioned,  according  to  a  different  aspect  in  which  it  is 
regarded*  Hence,  in  other  writers,  instead  of  ^v^r  r^f 
avatyjtrjs^,  we  read  t'K'n  t%s  avayiciif. 

76.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  even  as  Empedocles  de- 
rives all  things  sometimes  from  unity  and  sometimes  from 
friendships  which  is  unity  applied  to  plurality  ;  so  at  other 
times  he  places  necessity  at  the  head  of  his  principles  and 
elements,  as  their  cause  ;  and  rightly  so,  since  intelligible 
being,  from  which  all  comes,  is  necessary  and  imposes  on 
all  things  its  necessary  laws. J 

77.  But  here  some  one  will  ask  :  li  friendships  or  unity, 
considered  in  its  application  to  plurality,  is  Empedocles's 
supreme  principle ;  and  if  to  friendship  he  opposes  strife 


•  De  A  HI  ma,  I,  \ii, — The  ol>jcctloits 
of  ArisloUc  always  proceed  on  the  ssUp- 
pusilion  that  the  elements  in  question 
I  belong  to  ihc  real  world  ;  ami  thiit  is  a 
false  supposilion.     One  uf  those  objec- 
tions is,  that  Crod  could  not  be  cogni- 
jtant  of  strife,  because  He  cannot  have 
any  strife  \x\  Himself.     But  if  to  the 
real  strife  we  subslitulc  the  ideal,  the 
objection  vani.shes ;  b^cauite  the  idea  of 
•Strife  is  not  actual  i^trife,  nor  any  thing 
*  evd,   nor  in  any  way  injuriouii  to  the 
Divine  Essence. 


^t,ov«^  Tr»  r^r  «>tt7Jci;f.  aXX  aun)  /Alt  as  o, 

Tftiiroii.     Simplicius,  Ad  Anst&t,  Pkyi., 
I  (See  Sturz,  p,  421). 

\    *E/A'»i3««Xnf     ^ia»     iva^KTif     mri» 

Plotarch,  Df  PlaciL  Philo^oph^t  I.  x^'i 
(See  Stur;:,  p.  169). 
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or  non -unity  (non-being)  in  order  to  limit  unity  and  dis- 
tinguish plurality  in  it ;  how,  or  through  what  nexus,  does 
he  from  these  two  principles  arrive  at  his  four  elements  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  Empedocles, 
with  Heraclitus  and  many  other  ancient  writers,  reduces 
the  four  elements  to  one  only,  namely,  to  fire,  as  the  most 
subtile  and  most  simple  of  alL  This  opinion  (which  we 
nday  say  was  common  among  ancient  philosophers  and  is 
recorded  even  in  Plato's  Timmus)  has  been  set  forth  by 
Lucretius  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Quin  etiam  repetunt  a  cmlo  atque  ignibus  ejus, 
Et  primum  faciunt  ignem  se  vertere  in  auras 
Aeris  :  hinc  imbrem  gigni,  terramque  creari 
Ex  imbri,  retroque  a  terra  cuncta  reverti, 
Humorem  primum,  post  aera,  deinde  calorem  : 
Nee  cessare  haec  inter  se  mtttare,  meare 
De  caelo  ad  terram,  de  terra  ad  sidera  mundi  : 
Quod  facere  baud  ullo  debent  primordia  pacto ; 
Immutabile  enim  quiddam  superare  necesse  est; 
Ne  res  ad  nihilum  redigantur  funditus  omnes."* 

Here  the  fire  of  which  the  other  elements  are  formedf  is 
supposed  to  come  from  heaven  ;  which  seems  an  allusion 
to  the  intelligible  world,  Avhence  Plato  also  derives  it.J 
But  Aristotle  raises  a  difficulty  which,   however  solid  it 


♦  Liicret.,  L  7^2  i*t  sqq. — Arislutle 
says  also  that  Empedocles  opposes  all 
the  other  elements  to  fire  (rw    7*^  mp 

TxAAa   iratvTa    kynrk^^v^ ,      Z)i  'Gmtrat.  (t 

Comipt,^  II,  iii).  On  this  Alexander 
commcnls  as  follows  :  *'  Empedoclcm 
primufii  cau&am  efficientera  diistinxis^e, 
usumque  fuisse  principiih  materiadibus 
et  quatuor  coqioribus  pro  elementis, 
at  non  ipsis  paiem  honorem  tribuisise, 
sed  igni  oieterii  opposuisse,  ecu  Ida 
elemcQta  sint  una  qu^edam  Butura'* 
[Ad  Aristot.  Ahtaphys.  See  Sturx.  p. 
172).  To  this  division  into  two,  sundry* 
authors  refer  heat  and  cold»  drj'  and 
wet,  as  Empedoclcan  elements ;  be- 
cause heat  and  dry  belong  to  the  nature 
of  fixe,  and  cold  and  wet  to  thai  of  the 
other  three  elements.  Thus  are  recon- 
ciled the  different   fomis  ui  which  Em- 


pedocles and  hi^  Interfjrelers  have  pre- 
sented this  doctrine. 

t  Philoponus  says  that  Empedocles*s 
elements  are  not  elements,  because  they 
are  compounds.  This,  however,  would 
not  be  true  of  the  fire,  but  only  of 
the  other  three  {Ad  Arhtoi^^  PhyTk. 
L,  I,  c.  adi). — See  Sturz,  p.  173. 

X  Aristotle  finds  fault  witb  Empe- 
docles for  saving  that  all  the  four 
elements  are  equal,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  transmuted  one  into  the  other 
{De  Gffterai.  et  Corrupt.^  L.  11*  c, 
III).  Empedocles  tiught  perhaps  reply 
that  fife  becomes  the  oloer  elements 
by  juxta -position  without  losing  its 
nature;  consequently  all  the  elements, 
being  equally  fire,  would  be  equal  in 
nature. 
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may  appear,  serves  nevertheless  to  make  us  see,  both, 
that  Empedocles's  thought  was  directed  to  the  intelligible 
world,  and  that  Plato  borrowed  largely  from  him.  Aris- 
totle maintains  that  the  Empedoclean  theory  did  not  ex- 
plain the  generation  of  things,  and  why  r  Because  it 
taught  that  compounds  are  formed  through  reason,  No\v 
this  agreed  exactly  with  the  ancient  teaching  of  Par* 
menides  in  the  part  in  which  that  teaching  was  true,  and 
it  simply  meant  that  **What  causes  a  being  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  compound,  is  unity ;  and  unity  is 
posited  by  the  mind/'  Aristotle,  however,  insists  that,  to 
explain  how  things  are  composed  and  generated,  a  real 
cause  should  be  assigned,  not  a  merely  ideal  one.  And  he 
is  right ;  but  Empedocles's  thought  was  not  less  true,  and 
ranch  more  profound,  namely,  that  it  is  the  mind  that 
makes  the  compound  to  be  a  being,* 

78.  All  the  elements,  then,  according  to  Empedocles, 
are  reduced  to  fire  ;  but  how  is  fire  connected  with  the  two 
principles  above  named,  friendship  and  strife  /— Stur;t 
shows  that,  for  Kmpedocles,  Unity,  Chaos,  Matter,  Fire, 
were  almost  synonymous  terms;!  hence,  in  some  passages 
of  Aristotle,  we  read  that  Empedocles  denied  xa*  toB  mtf^i 
umi  (Tr^tKiiov,^  Now  we  have  seen  that,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  Empedocles  used  to  call  the  Pythagorean  Ofie  by  the 
name  oi  friendship^  the  Pythagoreans,  on  the  other,  called 
their  One  by  the  name  of  fire,  whether  it  was  that  they 
took  fire  symbolically,  or,  as  I  believe,  that  they  considered 
it  to  be  the  principle  of  the  divine  life  and  substance.il 


•  Aristotle,  De  Generate  it  Corrupt., 
U  II,  c,  IV, 

t  "  Dixit  if^itnr,  earn  ifjnis  naiuram 
habere,  ita  ui  to  i*^  x*°'f*  ^'^^  *^f  pene 
sint  pro  sjTioQymis  nabenda"  (Sturz, 
sec,  9,  p.  171). 

X  Anstotle,  Dc  Xmoph.^  Zenone  tt 
Gar^at  c.  11.— Dc  Genemt.  et  Corrupt, ^ 
I,  viii»    {Sec  Sturz,  p.  172). 

II  P!utarch»  in  the  life  of  Numa, 
writes :  '*  It  is  said  that  Numa  built  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  of  a  round  fomi  and 
intending  that  the  fire  should  be  kept 
aJways  burning  in  the  middle  of  it,  thus 
to  imitate,  not  indeed  the  fonn  of  the 


earth,  as  if  ihc  earth  itself  were  Vesta, 
hut  the  form  of  the  whole  universe,  in 
whose  centre  the  1^'thagoreans  think 
that   the   lire  is  placed  whieh  they  call 

Vesta  and  Unity  (Jd*^  rotro  'EiTT<a»  mxkav^i 

HdLi  fjM¥aht\i  as  also  they  think  that  the 
earth  is  neither  motionless  nor  in  the 
centre  of  the  circulation,  but  circling 
round  the  fire,  nor  yet  that  it  is  to  be 
re  guarded  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
among  the  parts  coiistitulinK  the  world* 
This  same  opinion  concerning  the  earth 
is  said  to  have  been  held  by  Plato  in 
his  old  age,  his  belief  being  that  the 
earth  occupied  a  place  away  from  the 
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Since,  then,  Empedocles's  friendship  is  the  iniclligihle 
unity ^  we  are  bound  in  reason  to  allow  that  he  admitted 
also  an  intelligible  fire^  as  Plato  does  in  the  Tinmus,  an  es- 
sential fire  (ideal  essence),  in  respect  of  which  the  material 
fire  is  only  a  kind  of  image,  has  not  the  essence  of  fire,* 
but  the  igneous  quality  as  an  accidental  format  So, 
indeed,  we  are  told  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  says  ex- 
pressly,  that  in  Empedocles's  system  all  things  were  made 
to  come  from  friendship  and  strife^  but  the  monad  was  the 
mental  fire  [irvp  voe/Jov),J  which  he  called  God,  the  name 
which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  gave  to  everjnhing 
belonging  to  ideas. 

79.  Now,  if  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the  elements 
spoken  of  by  Empedocles  are,  as  we  have  explained,  of 
tW'O  kinds,  i'^  intelligible  elements,  ideas,  and,  therefore, 
true  essences,  2°  material  elements,  and,  therefore,  not 
essences,  but  partaking  of  essences  in  the  way  taught  by 
Plato ;  we  are  at  once  able  to  reconcile  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions recurring  in  ancient  authors,  who  sometimes 
present  the  Empedoclean  elements  as  eternal,  simple, 
equal,  immutable,  incorruptible,  and  at  other  times  do  the 
very  contrary. 

80.  It  is  true  that  Empedocles  described  also  the  sense 


centre^  while  the  centre  itself,  the 
principal  place  of  all,  was  occupied  by 
some  other  and  bcUcr  kind  of  matter/* 
—Here  we  sec  the  Copemican  system 
known  and  di\incd  by  the  ancients. 

•  SiiKC,  in  interpreting  the  Httle  that 
remains  to  us  of  the  writinjjs  of  Enipe* 
docies,  we  must  be  ji^uided  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Italic  School  to  which 
he  bclonijed.  I  think  it  right  to  observe 
that,  according  to  this  school,  followed 
also  herein  by  Plato,  the  (ideal)  essence 
was  the  source  of  truth,  even  as  the 
setLse  was  the  source  of  opinion. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  Theologumena 
Afithmetutr^  in  expounding  the  Pylha- 
^rean    doctrine    on    the    Omr,   say,*. : 

MtiXotnF    Ifi    Til*    otMTi'cpi    eiiriov    aikri^tn^t   (See 

Stur/). 

t  If  AVe  were  to  rely  on  an  assertion 
which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Timanis,  this  philosopher  of  Locris 
would  have  been  the  hrst  to  propound 


the  theorj'  of  the  intelligible  elements  ; 
for  we  read  in  the  Tim<rus  {!  quote  from 
the  translation  of  Ficinus) :  **  NuUijfi 
jjiofcclo  atl  hoc  usque  tempus  eorum 
jelemcnloruni)  jjenerationein  osteodit : 
sed  quasi  notum  sit  quid  ignis  et 
rcliqua,  sic  de  illis  verba  tacimiLs  caque 
mundi  primordia  constituinuis,  cum  nee 
syllabaumi  quidem,  nedum  elemen- 
torum,  viccm  tencre  apud  homines 
mentis  qunquo  modo  compotes  de- 
beant."  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
quid  sit  I'i^ftis  {ifvf  «,  TJ  wort  i(m)  in  the 
Platonic  lanfjuage  means  the  intelligible 
essence. 

•er^Of  uau  $i\Imt  i^u  **•  to  rt^  fA4i**&ot 
♦o«iw»  vvjf  Tor  6ib>.  Pscudo-Qrigenes, 
Phikysoph.^  c.  ii  (See  Slur/.,  p,  275), 
Cedrcnus  also  (in  Synupsi  Historiar.^ 
T,  I)  calls  this  mental  lire  of  Empc* 
docles  Tot  9«ut. 
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as  consisting  of  elements;*  but  he  did  this  either  because, 
like  all  the  other  ancients,  he  failed  to  seize  accurately  on 
the  distinction  between  sense  and  intelligence,!  or  else  be- 
cause, like  Plato,  he  distinguished  in  the  soul  the  sensitive 
part  from  the  intellective,  attributing  to  the  first  the  ele- 
ments as  a  kind  of  vesture,  and  making  the  second  to  con- 
sist purely  of  ideas.J 

8i.  But  to  see  better  how  near  Empedocles  came  to 
Plato,  and  how  he  forestalled  him  in  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
let  us  turn  back  to  the  inteliigtblc  world. 

We  find  in  ancient  writers  two  sets  of  testimonies 
apparently  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  One  set 
lays  it  down  as  indubitable,  that  Empedocles  posited  otic 
world  only,  and  the  other  aflirms  that  he  posited  two.  Now, 


•  Simpliciiis  says :  'Ow^  *'  rtiT  rixoi/- 

(Aristotle),  !►  rr»7f  OiT^jiti^  !nVr*7r  ri 
«TOi)^ir«  Ti'lj^ivoy  [Ad  .Insfof.f  /V 
Anima^  L»  11). — Sec  S^rxtu?*  Empiricus, 
Advrrsuj  Mathrnuif.^  \ii.  \20',  and 
pther  passnfreis  qtiole«i  by  Stur/.  p.  205. 
t  By  ihfvit  knowlcoce,  and  thefe- 
fbrc  aJ^^o  by  nafurs,  all  the  ancient 
philosophers,  as.  al^rfi  the  mass  of  the 
uneducated,  diHtinj^iiishcd  xittse  from 
intelHgenfe ;  but  not  so  \vlici>  |ihilo- 
sopbic  reflection  came  into  play. 
Hence  Ariijlotle  [Dt:  Pfantts,  I,  r)  lells 
ws  that  Anajcajjoras  and  Empedocles 
attributed  s^ense  and  intelligence  even 
to  plants.  Even  Plato  mninlatned  that 
plants  were  animals  (Sec  Fhitarch,  Df 
Phiitis  Phtlosoph.,  v.  xxvi),  while 
Aristotle  would  have  them  to  be 
animated,  but  not  animals,  Brucker 
thinks  that  EfnpetU>cles  believed  in  a 
world -soul  {//isti^ntt.  Cut.  Phtlos,^  T. 
T,  p.  iir^);  for  uhiLh,  however,  be  is 
reprehended  by  Ticdemann  {Systhftr 
tffs  Kmpidocieens).  But  to  maintain, 
as  Empedocles  did,  that  the  whole 
world  was  tire  and  had  intelli|jcnce. 
was  a  jjreat  deal  mor?  than  to  suppose 
the  world  to  be  animated.  It  is  also 
certain  that  he  attributed  intclh^cncc 
to  bnites,  as  may  be  seen  in  .Sturz, 
sec.  14,  p,  353.  Thcmistius  likewise 
eertitics  that  lor  Empedocles  nil  the 
elements  were  animated  and  endowed 
wkh  feehng,  in  these  words:  "  I;jnis 
enim  non  general ur,  quemadmodum 
apparel,  dum  ex  acre  oritur,  in  koqle 


SKN.SATIO  PER  SE  QlIDEM  IN  EST  :  ita 
de  aere  reliquisque  statuendum  erit " 
{Paraphr,  in  Libros  quatuor  Aristotelis 
De  Ca'/o,  I  tl.  ;).  Plato,  in  the  TitmtuM, 
manifei>t!»  the  same  opinion,  by  joining 
sense  and  life  wit!i  the  first  clement^. 
Lastly,  Hcyne,  in  bis  commentary  on 
Vir|;il  [Gfotg.  II,  485  et  sqqX  observe** 
that,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
pttrfitnfm  {^^t^ai  TpainrWf)  were  the  seal 
of  the  movements  of  the  aniraatin;; 
principle  no  less  tlian  of  the  mind. 

X  Does  not  Aristotle  lay  himseil 
open  to  the  charj^e  of  calumnv  when, 
without  adding  a  single  word  of  ex- 
f^lanation.  he  .says  that  Plato  suppo^d 
the  Houl  to  be  composed  of  the  four 
elements  }  The  calumny  seems  most 
manifest  when  we  read  the  7 i miens,  to 
which  Aristotle  refers  us.  In  this  sub- 
lime dialogue  Plato  represents  God  \\< 
composing  the  corporeal  universe  ol 
the  four  elements,  hut,  prior  to  that, 
creating  the  soul :  "  He  constituted  llie 
soul  as  well  by  fjeneration  as  by  virtue, 
anterior  to  and  moie  ancient  than  the 
l>ody,  for  this  reason,  that  it  had  to 
convmand  the  body  subject  to  it." 
According  to  Plato,  therefore,  the  soul 
is  not  composed  of  the  four  material 
elements.  It  is  only  when  he  eitplains 
bow  the  soul  was  united  to  the  body 
that  he  clothes  it  with  a  body.  Then, 
and  not  before,  he  brings  in  the  sensi- 
tive elements,  which  thus  become  in  a 
certain  way  a  part  of  it.  But  of  this 
wc  shall  s-peak  later  on. 
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for  us  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  these  statements. 
If  we  consider  that  being  is  identical  under  the  two  forms» 
of  ideality  and  reality,  we  must  say  that  there  is  but  one 
world.  But  if  we  consider  the  two  forms — the  ideal  and 
and  the  real — in  which  this  one  world  exists,  there  is 
nothing  to  forbid  our  saying,  with  Plato,  that  there  are 
two  worlds,  the  one  intelligible,  the  other  sensible  or  real. 

82.  Sturz  writes:  "Nimirum  si  banc  Simplicii*  et  simi- 
lium  traditionem  pro  vera  habueris,  Empedocles  putandus 
erit  alterum  mundum  intellexisse  eum,  quern  nos  quoque 
ita  dicimus,  adspectabilem  omninoque  in  sensus  cadentem, 
alterum  voiirov  et  prioris  EXEMPL.\R  statuisse.  Ilium  nomi- 
nasse  legitur  xo^^ov,  et  plenum  malorum  existimasse." 

But  afterwards  he  says  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  Neo- 
Platofiuh  to  attribute  to  Empedocles  the  doctrine  of  the 
intelligible  world:  "Nee  vero  sic  intelligi  volo,  ut  mundi 
aspectabilis  exemplar  fuisse  dicatur  mundus  voTjTor  sive 
(rtpoTpoSf  qua?  ratio  baud  dubie  excogitata  est  ab  Eclecticis 
et  recentioribus  Platonicis,  qui  in  quolibet  antiquiori 
systemate  philosophia^  cuperent  invenire  aliquid  quod 
simile  esset  Platonis  ideis,  atque  adeo  etiam  Orpheo 
idem  dogma  tribuerent,t  sed,  ut  dixi,  apsTpov  explicanduni 
puto  de  rudi  et  indigesta  materia/' J  Karsten  holds  the 
same  view. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  in  this  interpretation 
there  is  more  of  the  scholar  than  of  the  philosopher.  In- 
deed the  discoveries  made  by  recent  critics  have  not  tended 
to  dispose  these  favourably  toward  the  Alexandrian  Eclec- 
tics, Unmistakable  evidences  of  a  partisan  spirit  were  un- 
doubtedly given  by  these  philosophers  in  their  eagerness 
to  make  it  appear  that  all  antiquity  had  gone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  system*  They  gave  out  supposititious  books 
under  the  name  of  ancient  authors ;  they  curtailed  and 
refashioned  books  that  were  authentic,  and  loaded  them 


•  The  following  is  the  passage  of  I>e  dsio,  I.— See  Stun,  sec.    n,   p. 

Simplicius:  *0  *E>a»i3o«x^  Sia^pa  tw  377). 

W  ^m!"  HQiffAtM  ra  I'lSn  iXi^**,  «<m  tml  f  Bnicker.  /ftji,  Crit,  Philos.^  T,  I, 

h»t>fiMin   y^dtu   happen,   to*  /*,»¥  apalm^  p.  395,  llld  Edit.  Lipsia?. 
rir^Si   irotf/4.01.   xvfim  nitxSn   {Ad   Artst,^  J  Empcdodes  Agrigentinus,  sec.  if. 
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with  no  end  of  arbitrary  g-losses  ;  and  they  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  take  their  own  system  as  the  sole  key  ^ 
for  the  interpretation  of  all  the  previous  systems.  Seeing' 
all  this,  critics  have  become  very  mistrustful,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  have  been  led  to  push  criticism  to  such 
lengths  as  even  to  render  it  an  instrument  of  scepticism. 

To  temper  this  extreme,  to  which  the  confining  of 
criticism  to  a  particular  question  of  this  kind  easily  leads, 
we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  view  the  question  complexly, 
that  is,  take  it  in  conjunction  with  the  unity  of  the  schools 
and  traditions,  the  analogy  of  opinions,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  times  as  well  as  of  minds.  Now,  a  criticism  ( 
founded  on  this  wide  basis  will  make  us  see, 

i"^  That  the  Alexandrian  Eclectics  would  not  have  been 
able  to  claim  on  their  behalf  the  authority  of  the  ancients, 
or  attribute  new  books  to  them,  unless  they  had  found  in 
the  original  ^TOtings  and  in  the  memories  extant  at  the 
time  something  to  which  they  could  appeal  in  justification 
of  what  they  were  teaching,  some  real  trace  of  their  own 
system  ; 

2"  That  antiquity  presents  to  us  two  great  Schools  :  one 
having  for  its  distinctive  character  individual  reasonings 
and  personified  in  Thales ;  the  other  having  for  its  dis- 
tinctive character  trad ii tonal  authority^  and  personified  in 
Pythagoras,*  and  continued  in  Plato.  To  this  second  I 
School  belong  the  Alexandrian  Eclectics,  who,  therefore, 
exhibit  so  strong  a  tendency  to  seek  for  a  confirmation  of 
their  dicta  in  the  authority  of  the  ancients.  Now  this 
historic  and  traditional  character  of  the  Platonic  school  ^ 
evidently  points  to  the  conclusion  that  its  doctrines  were 
really  collected  by  it  fi-om  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  and 
not  of  its  own  inventing. 

3^  Moreover,  it  is  certain,  from  indubitable  proofs  of 
fact,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  which 
consists  in  the  contemplation  of  ideal  being  and  its  divine 
properties,  goes  up  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  to  the  first  traditions  of  man- 

•  New  Essay  On  the  Origin  t*f  ideas ^  vol.  I,  276-7, 
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kind.  All  the  East  is  full  of  it.  According  to  Moses, 
every  thing  is  created  through  the  Divine  Word ;  Ach- 
moth,  namely,  the  exemplar  wisdom  of  the  universe,*  is 
declared  to  be  the  first-born  before  all  creatures,  not  only 
in  the  inspired  books,  which  are  so  much  anterior  to  the 
Italic  School,  but  also  in  the  Indian  laws  of  Manou,t 
under  the  name  of  Mahal,  or  Buddhi.  It  was  from  the 
Hebrew  Schools,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel — not  from  the 
Keo-Platonists — that  Saint  Paul  learnt  how  God  **  from 
things  invisible  made  visible  things,"  in  which  sentence 
is  contained  the  pith  and  substance  of  whatever  is  good 
in  Platonism. 

Now  this  doctrine,  which  is  likewise  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  invisible  and  intelligible  world,  could  not 
have  been  obliterated  from  the  memories  of  the  human 
race.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  carried  everywhere  in  pro- 
portion as  colonization  spread  out  into  new  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  it  was  preserved  in  the  several  religions  and 
mythologies.^  Least  of  all  could  it  have  been  ignored  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  Italic  School,  to  which  Plato  un- 
questionably belonged — men  who,  as  is  well  known,  were 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  by 
their  zeal  in  collecting  ancient  doctrines,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  took  the  trouble  of  making  long  journeys  all 
over  the  East,  and  of  whom  not  a  few  were  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  the  inspired  writings,  as  we  have  said  of 
Pherecides  (ii),  and  has  also  been  abundantly  proved  by 
Huet.  Now  one  of  the  things  that  I  should  particularly 
wish  to  see  would  be  a  carefully  compiled  **  History  of 
Platonism  before  Plato/' 

%l.  Again,  if  Empedocles  was  a  hearer  of  Parmenides, 
and  also  of  Anaxagoras,(|  famous  for  having  separated  the 


•  Rfsioratinn  of  Philosophy^  &c,, 
B.  in,  c.  52. 

f  Manou,  B.  I,  nos.  14,  15* — It  is 
4-ingular  to  see  how,  according  to 
KouMiik,  a  commentator  of  the  book 
of  the  laws  of  Manou,  the  Indian  philo- 
iiophy  m«ike5  the  instbiLth'e  inttlii' 
gfnce  issue  from  the  supreme  soul  in 
virtue  of  the  creative  energy,  under  the 


fomi  of  ethereal  Itj^ht,  Does  there  not 
seem  to  be  a  singular  analogy  between 
this  ethereal  light  or  instinciive  intelli- 
gence of  the  Indians,  and  the  elementary 
Jire  of  Hcracljtus  and  Empedocles  ? 

I  See  fiularch's  book  On  /sis  and 
Osiris. 

II  Such    is  the  opinion  of  Fazellus 
(See  Stunc»  sec.  3,  p.  i8). 
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mind  from  all  material  concretion >  is  it  possible  that  he 
should  have  been  completely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  about  essences  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
he  taught  that  doctrine  in  clear  terms  ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  my  purpose  that  he  should  have  put  it  in  an  obscure 
manner,  perhaps  because  he  was  loth  to  interfere  with  that 
universal  form  under  which  it  had  been  announced  by  Par- 
menides. 

84,  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
School  of  Elea  the  first  and  fundamental  question  must  be 
distinguished  from  questions  regarding  its  application. 
When  those  philosophers  came  to  such  secondary  ques- 
tions, I  should  not  wish  to  deny  that  they  fell  into  one  or 
other  of  the  ditches,  so  to  speak,  which  lay  on  either  side 
of  the  path,  namely,  materialism  and  idealism.  For  the 
School  of  Elea  proposed  its  fundamental  question  dialectic- 
ally,  in  its  greatest  abstractness  and  universality  as  follows  : 
"  Whether  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  all  things  are  one^ 
or  it  should  rather  have  to  be  said  that  things  are  many.**  _ 
The  term  one  being  taken  in  the  absolute  universality  of 
its  meaning,  there  was  no  occasion  for  asking  **  whether 
this  one  was  spiritual  or  material,  real  or  ideal/*  These 
were  questions  of  application,  and  would  come  afterwards. 
In  the  first  question,  then,  the  point  was  simply  to  know  it 
one  spoke  truly  and  with  propriety  by  saying  that  **  all 
things  were  one;"  the  difficulty  began  and  ended  there. 
What  those  philosophers  really  aimed  at  was  to  verify  the 
essence  of  mtity  in  things,  quite  apart  from  any  other 
quality  or  property  that  unity  might  have.  With  a  view 
to  compass  this  end,  they  principally  considered  the 
variableness  of  the  forms  presented  by  bodies,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  concluded  that  under  those  forms  there  must 
be  a  substance,  as  the  unchangeable  and  permanent  sub- 
ject of  them  all.  This  substance  being  one,  it  followed 
that  the  whole  was  one. 

But  there  soon  came  the  question  of  application, 
"What  was  that  one}**  And  then  some  of  those  philo- 
sophers began  to  regard  the  subject  which  lay  one  and  un- 
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changeable  under  alt  forms,  as  a  sort  of  materia  prima^ 
formless,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  receiving  any  form. 
But  on  further  reflection,  they,  or  others  of  the  same  school, 
saw  quite  clearly  that  this  formless  matter,  although  ad- 
missible as  a  mental  abstraction,  could  not  be  a  subsistent 
thing.  Hence  they  pronounced  it  an  entity  unperceivable 
by  the  senses,  incorporeal,  belonging  purely  to  the  intel- 
lectual order ;  and  so  they  landed  in  Platonic  idealism. 

It  must  in  fairness  be  confessed  that  for  the  thinkers  of 
those  times  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  in  so  subtle  a  point 
was  far  from  easy.  Indeed^  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
that  this  was  a  case  of  that  **  Law  of  Synthesism,"  which 
prevails  in  all  nature,  the  law  in  virtue  of  which,  matter, 
though  really  distinct  from  forms,  cannot  subsist  except  as 
united  with  them.  Again,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  matter  or  substance  itself,  whatever  might 
be  the  way,  operated  in  us  through  that  force  whereby  it 
modifies  our  body  and  becomes  a  term  of  our  sense- 
perception.  Lastly,  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  that  not 
the  material  substance  alone,  but  also  the  various  forms 
presented  by  bodies,  had,  equally  with  the  substance,  or 
better  than  it,  a  correspondent  in  the  immutable  and 
eternal  ideal. 

85.  These  things  were  not  always  seen  with  full 
distinctness  even  by  Plato.  Thus,  in  the  Tinuvus^  he 
passes  from  the  substance  of  a  thing  to  the  idea  with- 
out perceiving  that  the  same  could  be  done  by  starting 
from  the  accidents.  Having  distinguished  between  a  piece 
of  soft  wax  and  the  various  figures  that  can  successively 
be  impressed  on  it,  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  that  figured  thing  is,"  no  one  would  think  ot 
*  replying,  **  It  is  such  or  such  a  figure ;  '*  all  would  feel 
bound  to  say,  **It  is  wax,  and  the  figure  is  a  mere  accident, 
changeable  at  any  moment,  and  constituting  only  a  qualtiy 
of  the  thing,  not  its  quiddity*'  Then,  applying  this  to  the 
elements  and  resting  his  attention  on  that  of  fire,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  subtility,  was  supposed  to  originate  all  the 
others,  he  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  fire :  the  one  essen- 
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tial  and  intelligible^  having-  the  quiddity  of  fire,  the  other 
sensible,  having  merely  the  igneous  qualify.  Now  the 
latter  is  manifestly  the  distinction  which  separates  the 
ideal  from  the  real ;  only  that,  instead  of  quality^  Plato 
should  have  said  categoric  mode  of  beings  although,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  philosophic  language  in  his  time,  he  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Clearly*  then,  he  confounds  this  distinc- 
tion with  that  %vhich  separates  the  substance  from  the 
accidents — a  manifest  oversight,  inasmuch  as  substance 
and  accident  can  alike  be  ideal  as  well  as  real. 

What  makes  it  easy  to  slip  unawares  from  the  first 
of  these  distinctions  into  the  second,  is,  i"  That  the 
separation  of  the  substance  from  the  accidents  takes 
place  by  an  act  of  the  mind,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
there  always  remains  in  the  real  thing  the  quiddity  corre- 
sponding to  the  idea  of  substance ;  z"*  that  the  substance 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  immutable,  and  hence  similar 
in  this  property  to  the  idea,  likewise  immutable.  Thus, 
two  things,  namely,  the  real  substance  and  the  ideal 
substance,  because  both  permanent  and  both  object  of 
the  mind,  were  confounded  in  one,  the  ideal  essence. 

Another  and  still  more  effectual  cause  of  the  mentsJ 
confusion  in  question  was  this,  that  it  is  the  mind  alone 
that  supplies  being  to  the  things  cognized,  so  that,  until  the 
mind  has  supplied  being  they  remain  unknown  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  being  so  supplied  corresponds  to  the 
substance  in  so  far  as  the  substance  is  the  act  in  and  by 
which  the  accidents  exist*  Hence  the  facility  with  which 
those  ancient  thinkers  came  to  regard  the  substance  as  of 
a  purely  intelligible  nature,  as  ideal  essence.  In  fact,  it  is 
so  regarded  at  this  day  by  the  philosophers  of  the  German 
vSchooL  But  any  one  w^ho  has  a  keen  eye  for  obser- 
vation w^ill  see  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
tlie  real  substayiee,  and  the  being  which  is  supplied  by  the 
mind,  and  through  which  the  substance  itself  becomes 
cognizable  by  becoming  a  being,  or»  in  other  words,  the 
object  of  that  judgment  whereby  we  affirm  it  existent. 

Now  all  these  questions  were  still  enveloped  more  or 
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less  in  obscurity  at  the  time  of  Empedocles,  and  not  even 
Plato*  or  any  of  his  followers  were  able  to  bring*  them  out 
in  full  distinctness*  Nevertheless,  they  were  agitated,  and 
the  truth  was  seen  now  on  one  side,  now  on  another,  and 
pronouncements  also  were  made,  although  not  without 
contradictions,  ambiguities,  and  too  partial  views.  There 
is,  however,  in  all  this  enough  to  convince  us,  that  Empe- 
docles was  no  stranger  to  the  theory  of  the  intelligible  and 
ideal  world. 

86,  5"*  Indeed,  if  we  examine  his  undoubted  enuncia- 
tions, it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
supposition  that  the  One  propounded  by  him  was  nothing 
more  than  the  materia  prima^  or  brute  matter  apart  from 
forms.     Thus, 

[a]  One  does  not  see  how  the  term  world  [%h^ii^t)  could 
apply  to  a  matter  like  this,  i*^  because  matter  without  any 
form  cannot  exist,  and  if  it  has  a  form,  it  is  no  longer 
immutable ;  2°  because  xo«yptof  signifies,  not  a  formless 
matter,  but  a  world  formed  and  ornate.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  indicating,  not  brute,  but  iniclligible  matter, 
-Tf  atT^o^  would  be  a  better  term  than  xo-r/xor ; 

{b)  The  eternal  and  immutable  world  of  Empedocles, 
like  that  of  Heraclitus,t  consists  of  fire  ;  therefore  it  is  not 
formless-  Again,  the  same  world,  far  from  being  inactive 
matter  which  becomes  any  thing  one  pleases  to  make  it,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  active  cause  amov  flr'iJifjTJxov  as  Theo- 
phrastus  says,i  and  as  may  be  gathered   from   Aristotle 

•  One  of  Ihe  grealest  diflicultiei* 
Philosophy  has  had  to  contend  wilh  in 
lis  proijTess  lay  in  Uic  formation  of  ihe 
instrument  necessary  for  the  expression 
of  human  thouj^ht.  I  mean  lan^agc- 
The  earliest  philosophers  were  obliged 
to  lake  the  lanj^ajje  of  the  people »  an 
excellent  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
evcr5'^day  life,  but  often  most  unsuit- 
able for  very  abstract  speculations. 
Ticdemann  attributes  in  g^reat  part  to  the 
imperfection  of  language  the  obscurity 
of  Plato%  Piirfttmides  :  "  Accedebal, 
quod  vocabala,  quorum  frequentissimus 
est  in  hac  disputalione  usus,  ambigua 
sunt  non  in  (inecorum  modo,  sed  in 
cmni  sermon e,  pritisqnam  ab  accurate 


philosophantibus  signiricationes  distm- 
liiiantur  et  cons  tit  nan  tur,  quod  in  prisca 
Gnecomm  Itngua  pluribus  ca  laborant 
ambiguitatibus,  quani  in  reccntionmi 
ulla"  (See  his  Commentary  on  Parmen^ 
ides),  I  have  elsewhere  ealled  atten- 
tion to  the  aml>iguity  o{  the  term  UFf^t 
and  to  the  equivokes  to  which  it  gave 
rise, 

t  The  words  of  HeracHtus  regarding 
the  two  worlds  have  been  presen'cd  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (See  Siramat^ 
L.  V). 

XAd  An  slot.  Physk.  I  (See  Stunt).— 
Aristotle  finds  fauft  with  Theophrastus 
for  insinuating  that  act  goes  before  mb- 
stance  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Theo- 
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himself,  who,  in  his  interpretation,  describes  it  as  doing' 
everything,  and  invariably  calls  it  God  {dsor) — a  term 
which  we  cannot  suppose  PLmpedocles  to  have  applied  to 
brute  and  formless  matter,  seeing  that  all  antiquity  placed 
divine  things  in  ideas  ; 

87,  [c)  Even  if  it  were  thought  right  to  give  to  lormless 
brute  matter  the  appellation  of  ivorld^  we  should  still  have 
to  say  that  this  kind  of  world  is  less  perfect  than  the  world 
already  clothed  with  forms  and  ornate,  Empedocles,  on 
the  contrary,  declares  his  intelligible  and  divine  world  to 
be  more  excellent  than  the  sensible  one.  Even  Sturz, 
although  he  does  not  take  the  same  view  as  I  do  of 
Empedocies's  intelligible  world,  seems,  nevertheless, 
disposed  to  grant  that  Enipedocles  called  it  tf^^r^of,  as 
also  to  admit  other  things  concerning  it  which  are 
attributed  to  this  philosopher  by  Pruclus  and  other 
Platonists.* 

Now  the  name  n^m^at  was  given  to  this  same  world, 
and  the  spherical  form  assigned  to  it,  in  order  to  indicate 
its  superiority  to  the  sensible  world,  which  Empedocles 
considered  to  be  of  an  elliptical  form*  As  to  why  the 
ancients  regarded  the  sphere  as  the  most  perfect  of  figures, 
and  hence  adopted  it  as  the  symbol  of  perfection,  we  have 


phrastus  proves,  on  tlie  authority  tjf 
Empedocles  himstlf,  lliat  matter  can- 
nol,  by  itself,  be  the  causic  of  anything  1 
"Terra  ex  sc  tiec  plantain  producit, 
nee  semen  ullum,  at  sol  niovet  terram 
cietcraf|uc  clement  a  ct  **emina  ad  plan- 
tain gencrandRm.  Hinc  veritatis  y\ 
convincitur,  ponentes  maleriam  omnia 
pnvccdcre,  velint  nolinl,  causam  actu 
cxislcntem  ades;se  fateri,  ut  Erapcdocles 
litem  el  amicitiam  "  {Paraphr,  m  xit 
A  ftffa/thys — A  ristut.  I ) . 

•  Having  hinted  at  the  doubt  raised 
by  Brucker  lo  the  effect  that  the  Erape- 
doclcan  doctrine  of  tlie  two  worlds 
might,  after  all,  be  a  mere  invention 
of  Neo-Flatonisni,  Sturz  goes  on  as 
follows  (sec.  tt):  "  Scd  tamcn,  cum 
etiam  de  aliis  placitis  consentiat  philo- 
fwphia  Neo-Flalonica  et  Eclectica  cum 
Empedodeat  v.  gr.  de  amicitia  et  dis- 
cordia  (V,  Bnicker,  T,  II»  p.  421), 
cum  que  etiam  duplicem  solem  statuisse 


Empedocles  legator  ;  parum  abest  qutn 
in  e.im  iudinem  sententiam.  yt  nonnulla 
ex  iis,  i|Uit:^  tradidi&sc  vidimus  Proclum 
et  c:eteros»  tiuorum  verba  supra  apposui, 
pro  veris  habetida  esse  arbilrer.  Cerlc 
ipsam  de  sph:cro  doctrinam  valde  cele- 
bratam  olim  et  in  usu  communi  frccjuen- 
lem  fuisse,  docet  bis  verbis  Eustathias  " 
{Ad  Oihis.  p.  1554,  I.  Cf.  Galaker: 
Ad  Antottin,  Pkttos,^  12,  3)  :  *Vtio*  tuu 

3o«X44iOf    ^tptupoi^    nt'tir^irrmj   rttt    vaXaii   tir 

iir«irO^  fifAtfoui  <rj*rp«»  i-ro^tHTi  rn»  ^rarfda* 
hvaiaai  ovrat  tfvvt^  rf>Qyyvi>4r  iT*f*.M  nal  rm-yrv 

(See  Sturz,  p,  2qi).— I  will  add,  that 
whatever  be  the  way  in  which  Empc- 
doclesi's  two  worlds  are  understood,  the 
fact  of  his  having  posited  them  need  not 
cau^e  any  surprLie  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  tliey  were  posited  also  by 
Heraclitus,  whose  o^^^l  words  have  been 
preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
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it  explained  in  Plato.*  He  says  this  was  because  the 
sphere  had  been  proved  to  be  the  figure  of  the  greatest 
capacity  and  that  which  contained  all  the  other  figures^ 
beginning  with  triangular  ones  up  to  those  terminated  by 
polygons  of  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  sides. 

Hence  the  sphere  seems  to  me  a  most  fitting  symbol 
for  representing  ideal  being ;  for,  even  as  the  sphere  virtu- 
ally contains  within  itself  all  the  other  figures,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  never  exhausted  by  them,  so  ideal  being 
virtually  contains  the  essences  ot  all  determinate  and 
finite  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  is  never  exhausted  by 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Empedocles  gave  to  his  <xp*r/?or 
the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not 
have  meant  by  it  a  matter  which — as  is  the  case  with  real 
matter — from  the  fact  of  its  not  having  any  form,  would 
be  imperfect. 

[d)  Moreover,  the  Sphctrus  of  Empedocles  was  formed 
by  friendships  the  cause,  according  to  him,  of  all  good. 
Consequently,  it  could  not  be  formless  real  matter,  which, 
by  itself,  has  no  order,  organization,  or  harmony. 

{e)  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  as 
Empedocles  posited  two  worlds,  so  he  posited  two  suns,  the 
one  called  a^yirvi^m^  or  also  mx^p  ov,t  that  is  to  sd^y^  fire-beings 
fire  by  essence,  the  other  called  (paivo/u.6vov.J  Now  the  sun 
cannot  be  the  primitive  matter  devoid  of  all  inequalities 
and  forms  ;  because  it  is  an  organised  being,  informed 
and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  perfect.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  of  these  suns  could  not  have  been  in- 
tended to  mean  the  material  chaos,  or  the  primitive  real 
matter.  Neither  could  the  second  ;  for  the  word  archetype^ 
according  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  all  antiquit>%  plainly 
indicates  the  primal  idea  of  the  sun.  The  same  is  sho%\Ti 
by  the  word  fire-being^  which  points  to  an  intelligible,  not 


•  **  Cui  (tucndo)  et  figoram  maxlttie 
cODgruam  el  decomm  dedit.  Animal 
quippe  hc»Ct  quod  intra  suum  ambilum 
crat  aniRialia  oniaia  contcntumin,  cam 
figuram    pncc-ipue   rcquirebati   in    qua 


figtira;   onmes   coatincrcntur."      (The 
Tim^us). 
t  Plutarch,  De  PlacUis  PhiUsapA,, 

II,  XX. 

X  Stobajus  is  my  authority  for  this. 
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to  a  sensible  nature.  It  is  true  that  Empedocles  places 
the  archetypal  sun  in  another  hemisphere  of  the  world,  and 
says  that  the  visible  sun  is  as  it  were  a  reflex  of  that ;  but 
ought  we  not  to  attribute  this  manner  of  speaking  to  the 
poetic  language  used  by  this  philosopher  ?  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  by  this  other  hemisphere  we  must  understand 
the  sphere  of  the  celestial  fire,  essential,  living,  intelligent 
— a  sphere  which  Empedocles  imagined  as  a  spherical  zone 
placed  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  earth  ;  so  that  the 
hemisphere  would  not  be  a  sphere  cut  horizontally,  but  a 
sphere  cut  in  spherical  zones,  the  one  contained  within  the 
other.* 

[/)  Lastly,  from  the  fragments  that  remain  to  us,  we 
gather  that  Empedocles  distinctly  posited  an  intelligible 
world  (xoa/xor  vovjroi)  as  the  type  of  the  sensible  world  (xrjipto^ 
oEidd-flTo^)  J  and  this  decides  the  question,! 

%%,  6°  AmmoniusJ  and  TzetzesU  have  preserved  the 
verses  cited  above  (52),  in  which  God  is  described  as  "A 
mind  holy,  immense,  and  embracing  with  its  Providence 
the  whole  universe/*  But  if  the  Divine  Mind  knows  all 
things,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  it  has  in  itself  the 
similitudes  of  them  all,  on  the  principle  of  our  philosopher 
that  '*  Like  is  known  only  by  like.'*  Is  it  not  reasonable, 
then,  to  believe  that  he  placed  the  archetype  or  ideal  of 
the  world  in  the  Divine  Mind  ? 

8g.  y''  It  also  appears  indubitable  that  Empedocles, 
like  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  transformed  ideas,  as 
also  feelings,  \irtues  and  vices,  into  Gods,  Genii  and 
Demons.     Hence  Sturz§  compares  the  Demons  of  Empe- 

•  In  fad,  ibc  words  of  Empedocles      Empedocles  wns.    Now  we  know  that 


Art ;   flprTtfi'Y****   %n^   rm  in  ft  tt»  irvfos  to* 

f  See  Fraj^m.^  edit,  Peyron,  p.  50.^ — 
Simplicius,  /«  Aristot.  Physic.^  p.  7^ 
and  De  Cah,  p.  t2l  (In  Stiirz). 

t  Ad  Aristot.  ■jti/m  i^/UK<vt/au,  f.  94, 

Ij  ChyliitJ,,  7»  520  et  s{jq» 

J  In  inlerprcting  such  fragments  as 
Temain  to  us  of  Empedocles,  it  is  well 
to  t^ilcc  into  account  what  we  know  for 
certain  of  the  doctrines  of  Herachtus  of 
EphesttStWho!^  near  contcmpomry,  and, 
as  I  belitve,  in  gic.it  part  a  disciple, 


Hcraclitus  believed  in  a  **  common  and 
divine  reason  *'  {HOivlt  itatJ  Oiror  Xo^oO.  by 
partaking  of  which  man  in  his  old  age 
comes  to  know  the  universal  and  ine 
true;  whereas  through  the  senses  he 
knows  the  variable  and  the  bingulai 
(Sec  Arislot.  D<!  An.^  L,  I,  1  and  3. — 
Plutarch,  Vf  Placit,  Philos,,  IV,  J.— 
Sextus  Empir*»  Advers,  Logicos^  I/jj6 
et  sqo.,  206  r  Hypot.  Pyrrh.,  UI,  230. 
— StoWus,  Ed''.  Physic,  I  (See  Stun 
sec,  4t  p.  II), 
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docles  to  the  cabalistic  Sephirae,  Now,  if  this  is  so,  how 
coherent  would  it  be  therewith  to  assume,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  elements  of  which  Empedocles  composed  the  soul 
were  Gods,  and  constituted  the  soul  intelligent  by  reason 
of  their  being  similitudes  of  the  elements  composing  the 
world,  they  were  taken  by  him  in  the  sense  of  pure  ideas ! 

90,  Besides,  if  Empedocles  had  regarded  the  soul  as 
composed  of  material  elements,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  explaining  how  it  became  united  with  the  body, 
since  it  was  itself  a  body.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  Plutarch 
and  other  ancient  authors  that  Empedocles  represented  the 
soul  as  of  divine  origin,  and  its  union  with  the  body  as  a 
condemnation  to  banishment,  away  from  the  Gods  ;  and 
this  is  also  the  view  taken  of  the  soul  by  Plato.  He  like- 
wise affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  its  faults  by  fire,*  These  Empedoclean  doctrines, 
which  bear  an  evident  impress  of  the  Pythagorean  School, 
are,  as  Bruckerf  himself  acknowledges,  incompatible  with 
a  soul  formed  of  material  elements  ;  hence  he  conjectures 
that  Empedocles  had  posited  two  souls,  the  one  divine, 
intelligent,  born  of  the  world-soul,  the  other  sensitive, 
made  up  of  material  elements.  Sturz  discards^  this  con- 
jecture as  arbitrary,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  ancient 
authority,  without,  however,  offering  a  better  in  its  stead. 

Now,  although  Empedocles  did  not  perhaps  accurately 
distinguish  sense  from  reason,  attributing  both  even  to 
plantSjII  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  in  the  fragments  we 
have  of  his  works  he  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  senses  as 
a  means  for  discovering  philosophic  truth,  but  will  have 
everything  to  be  considered  by  the  mind,§     His  language 


•  PhlL,  D^  ExiliOf  c»  xvii ;  De  Esu 
'  camium,  Orat.  I ;  D^  lsid€  et  Osirid^^ 
c.  ixvi, — Stobseus,  Sirm.  clviii,  edit. 
Wechelianae,  FrancofurLi,  1581. — Por- 
pb}Tius,  Sentent.  4 1. — lambHcus,  Apud 
Stobaeuin,  EcL  Physic^y  c.  52. — SaUu^t. 
De  Dk  €t  MundotQ.  iv,  in  Opusc.  My- 
thoL,  Gale,  p.  251.— PJotinus,  j^nead, 
IV,  L.  Vin,  c.  i,  et  L.  IX,  c.  v.-^ 
^ueas  Gazaeus,  In  Theophrast,^  Dialog, 


De  Animarum    immortal itate.  —  Ori- 
genes»  Contra  Ceisum^  1, 

f  Uistoria  Critic.  Pkilos.,  T,  I,  I ll 7. 
X  Sec,  14,  p.  354-  ,,        ,  , 

II  Hence  many  authors  collected  by 
Stuns  affirm  tbat  Enapedocles  admitted 
the  Pythagorean  MetempsycbosiSi  and 
taught  that  the  human  souls  trans- 
migrated also  into  fruits  and  pLujts 
(p»  462  et  sqq,). 


}  See  verses  48-53  in  Karsten,    The  last  of  them  is  : 
FiMMV  vtWtv  tjiKMi,  wi(   V  \  ^hm  Xuaarm 
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on  these  points  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  used  by 
Parmenides.*  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
nay,  there  seems  to  be  every  likelihood  in  the  belief 
expressed  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  that  Empedocles  dis- 
tinguished man's  reason  itself  into  human  rcascm  and 
divme  rcasmi^  the  first  having  for  its  office  to  discourse 
on  sensible  things,  and  the  second  to  discourse  on  intelli- 
gible things.t  Now,  if  the  elements  of  which  Empedocles 
composed  the  soul  are,  as  I  have  thus  far  endeavoured 
to  show  they  ought  to  be,  taken  for  ideal  clcmenls^  the 
similitudes  of  the  real  ones,  then  everything  in  the  Empe- 
doclean  system  is  brought  into  accord,  inasmuch  as  these 
ideal  elements  would  constitute  the  divine  reason,  to  whicli| 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  intelligent  and  immortal,  is 
reduced. 

91.  I  shall  close  this  long  discussion  by  quoting  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Professor  V.  Cousin:  "U  ne  faut  pas 
etre  si  prompt  a  trouver  des  extravagances,  L'histoire  en 
g6n6ral,  et  en  particulier  rhistoire  de  la  philosophie,  a 
son  plan,  ses  lois,  et  une  marche  reguli^re.  Les  grands, 
syst^mes  que  produit  Tesprithomain  ont  un  sens  raisona- 1 
able  qui'il  faut  p^n^trer:  un  homme  ne  devient  parc^lfebrej 
parmi  ses  semblables  par  des  pures  folies."  J 


ni, — Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epicurus- 

92.  These  philosophers  materialized  the  ancient  system 
by  substituting  matter  for  simple  beings  which  in  that 
system  was  the  source  of  every  thing.  The  preceding 
thinkers  had  confounded  the  object  with  the  subject,  and 
described  the  soul  as  made  up  of  the  (ideal)  beings  of 
which  it  had  intuition.  Those  beings,  because  abstract 
and  therefore  ideal,  had  a  truly  objective  nature;  but* 
being  now  changed  into  material  beings,  they  ceased  to 
be  objective  and  became  mere  extra-subjective  entities, 

•  See  verses  53-56  in  Karsten.  *^m),  and  tliat  he  distinguished  right 

t  Senilis  Empiricus  [Adv,  Logicos^  I,  reiisoa  into  divine  {61^0*)  and  human 

\%z)  says  that  Empedocles  placed  the  (i»9^«^K>»). 

criterion  of  truth,  not  in  the  sense  Jou  XNmtvtiuixfra^mms PhilosophiquiS^ 

rki  «*ff9i>ff*if),  but  in  right  reason  (o/>4g»  &c»    Z£non  D'El6e. 
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Hence,  to  speak  accurately,  the  error  of  this  School  re- 
garding- the  nature  of  the  human  soul  lay  *'in  the  con- 
fiision  of  the  subject  (soul)  with  the  extra-subjective 
(matter) ;  '*  whereas  the  error  of  the  Idealistic  school  had 
lain  '*  in  the  confiision  of  the  subject  (soul)  with  the  object 
(ideal  beings),** 

93.  This  corruption  of  the  ancient  system  may  have 
been  due,  among  other  causes,  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
language  in  common  use,  w^hich  those  who  first  began  to 
philosophize  were  obliged  to  employ  \^^  //,).  We  have 
seen  that  Empedocles  called  the  ideas  of  the  elements 
simply  by  the  name  of  elemenis^  that  he  reduced  them  all 
to  Jire^  and  then  took  the  esseniial  fire  as  synonymous  with 
friendships  beings  sphcvrus^  the  Supreme  God;  either  because 
life  manifests  itself  by  heat,  or  because  fire  is  in  a  sort  of 
way  a  symbol  of  the  intellectual  light,  or,  possibly,  because 
he  made  a  real  confiision  in  his  mind  of  the  properties  of 
fire  with  those  of  the  Supreme  Being,  living  by  His  own 
essence.  From  this  God  he  derived  the  human  souls; 
which  was  in  fact  the  same  as  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  testifies,  considered  the  soul  to 
be  an  emanation  from  the  ecniral  fire  (15),  Parmenides, 
likewise,  regarded  the  soul  as  of  an  igneous  nah(re;'^ 
although,  according  to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  him, 
this  was  one  of  those  views  which  belonged  to  opiniofi, 
not  to  iruih.  Hence  Leucippus,  a  hearer  of  Parmenides, 
adopting  a  similar  language,  reduced  the  soul  to  fire, 
Democritus  defined  it  "An  igneous  mixture  of  the  things 
that  can  be  perceived  by  way  of  reason,  are  globular  in 
form,  and  have  the  virtue  of  fire/'t  Thus  the  atomistic 
corruptors  of  the  ancient  philosophy  retained  very  nearly 
the  same  manner  of  speaking  as  the  ancients,  while 
entirely  changing  their  doctrine^ 

94.  And  that  the  atomistic  theory  of  the  Greeks  was 
really  nothing  else  than  the  corruption  of  a  more  ancient 
system  free  from  expressed  materialism,  will  appear  all 
the   more  likely  when   we  consider  that,  as   Posidonius 

•  Stobaeus,  EcL  Physic.    De  Anima  natutu  t  Stobams,  Ibid, 
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assures  us,*  the  **  doctrine  of  atoms"  came  from  Phoenicia, 
in  which  country  it  had  been  invented  from  a  most  remote 
antiquity  by  Moschus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Pherecides 
and  Thales  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  derived  their  doctrines 
likewise  from  Phoenicia  (ii).  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
affirm  that  the  Phoenicians,  and  their  neighbours  the 
Hebrews,  possessed  at  so  early  a  period  the  Platonic 
doctrine  on  ideas  in  that  explicit  and  analjlic  form  in 
which  Plato  expressed  it :  this  would  be  saying  too  much. 
Yet  I  believe  that  they  spoke  of  beings  without  defining 
W'hether  they  meant  them  as  ideal,  or  as  real.  They  spoke 
of  being  as  it  presented  itself  to  their  mind,  without  as  yet 
submitting  it  to  an  accurate  analysis.  So,  in  my  opinion, 
did  Parmenides  speak  of  it.  He  drew^  no  precise  distinc- 
tion betw^een  the  ideal  mode  of  being  and  the  real  mode. 
Now  the  atoms  considered  in  this  way  were  merely 
^^  indivisihlcs  ;*'  and  they  at  a  later  period  received  two 
very  different  definitions.  Some  called  them  ideas,  others 
called  them  real  bodies.  Hence  the  two  great  Schools 
into  which  antiquity  came  to  be  divided.  Both  Schools, 
however,  confounded  the  human  soul  w^th  the  term  sever- 
ally fixed  upon  by  each.  Those  philosophers  who  deter- 
mined the  being  under  investigation  as  ideal,  confounded 
the  subject  (the  soulj  with  the  object,  because  being,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  ideal,  is  objeci ;  those  who  determined  it  as  real 
and  corporeal,  confounded  the  subject  with  the  extra- 
subject,  because  the  real,  as  such,  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, object,  it  is  simply  an  cxira'Subjech've  entity, 

95.  As,  however,  these  last  felt  bound  to  explain  in 
some  way  how  it  was  that  the  soul  came  to  have  know- 
ledge of  things,  they  had  recourse  to  images ;  nevertheless, 
these  images,  being  of  the  same  nature  as  the  soul,  were 
confounded  by  them  with  it.  Tenneman  briefly  expounds 
the  images  (li^ofXa)  of  Democritus  as  follows:  "The  soul 
consists  (such  is  his  doctrine)  in  globular  atoms  of  fire,t 


•  See   Seztus   Empiricus,    Advers, 


t  Aristot.,  De  Amma,  L.  I,  c.  2,— 
Plutarch,  D£  PlaciL  Philosophy,  L,  I V% 
c.  4, 
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which  impart  movement  to  the  body.  Maintaining 
throughout  his  atomic  theory-,  Democritus  introduced  the 
hypothesis  of  images  (eiJo/Xa),  a  species  of  emanation  of  the 
external  objects,  which  impresses  itself  on  our  senses,  and 
from  the  influence  of  which  he  deduced  sensation  {^iifsh%m%)^ 
and  thought  (vo^^if).  In  the  same  manner,  consistently 
with  his  theory,  he  accounted  for  the  popular  notions  of  the 
Deity;  partly  through  men's  incapacity  to  understand  fully 
the  phenomena  of  which  they  are  witnesses,  and  partly 
from  the  impressions  communicated  to  them  by  certain 
beings  (etSik/Xiat)  of  enormous  stature  and  resembling  the 
human  figure,  which  inhabit  the  air/**  This  theory,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  exclusively  to  Demo- 
critus.  Plato,  in  the  Aienon^  assures  us  that  Empedocles 
also  was  of  opinion  that  there  issued  from  the  bodies  external 
to  ours  certain  emanations  called  at^o^'^Qiajsr,  or  dTroppox^,  in 
the  form  of  tiny  little  images,  which  entering  through  the 
pores  of  our  eyes  produced  vision  ;  nay,  Plutarch  attributes 
this  doctrine  to  the  Pythagorean  school  itself  t 

96.  This  was  afterwards  the  system  of  Epicurus.  1 
shall  merely  observe,  that  as  the  doctrine  of  these  philo- 
sophers contains  different  kinds  of  error,  it  may  appro- 
priately be  distinguished  into  different  classes  of  erroneous 
systems  {lyzo).     But  let  us  come  to 

IV,— Plato. 


97.  Aristotle,  in  his  work  Ou  the  Soul,  after  stating  the 
wholly  material  w^ay  in  which  Democritus  explained  how 
the  soul  moves  the  body,  that  is,  in  the  same  way  as  one 
body  moves  another,  charges  Plato  with  teaching  the 
same  error  because  of  certain  things  he  said  in  the  Tinmus. 
To  me  this  seems  to  be  one  of  those  calumnies  by  which 
the  Stagirite  was  wont  to  depreciate  his  master,  catching 


•  [From  the  translation  of  A.  John- 
son, M,A.,  London,  iSy*] — See  Conn 
Schwarz,  Dissert.  De  DtmtKrUi  Thm- 
login,  Coblenlz,  1718,  4°. 


t  De  Placit.  PhiLis.,  L.  I,  c.  15— See 
uXsQ  Galen,  His  tor.  Philosophise,  c.  x. — 
Stob;eiis,  Echg.  Physic,^  xvii.— Alex- 
ander AphrodUeus,  Ad  Arutot,^  De 
SensH. 
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at  his  words,  and  giving  a  rigidly  literal  interpretation  to 
what  was  said  in  allegory  or  some  other  figure  of  speech. 

98,  That  Plato  did  not  always  accurately  distinguish 
ideas  from  the  intellective  soul,  but  described  the  soul  as 
consisting  of  the  similitudes  of  all  things,  seems  to  me 
beyond  doubt.  It  was  an  inheritance  received  from  the 
philosophers  that  bad  preceded  him,  Parmenides  had 
laid  down  the  germ  of  this  error  by  the  dictum :  **  Being 
and  thought  come  to  one  and  the  same  thing  '*  (to  y^p  oLvrh 
voerv  e-TTi  r£  k%\  ^X^oli],  Empedocles,  as  we  have  seen,  held 
the  same  doctrine,  and  Plato  would  naturally  have  it 
present  to  his  mind. 

99,  Nevertheless,  he  did  sometimes  distinguish  ideas 
from  the  mind  in  a  very  clear  manner.  Thus,  in  the  first 
Ai€ibiad€s^  Socrates  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  reason 
was  not  Socrates  himself,  that  is  his  soul,  but  only  the 
instrument  or  means  which  Socrates  used  in  discoursing. 
Had  Plato  been  consistent,  he  would  have  found  in  this 
simple  observation  enough  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of 
the  human  souL  But  the  connection  of  ideas  is,  with 
us,  so  intimate,  that  even  to  this  great  philosopher  it 
happened  at  times  to  be  off  his  guard,  and,  like  his  pre* 
decessors,  to  take  two  entities  so  distinct  as  are  the  reason 
and  the  reasoner,  for  one  and  the  same  thing — the  soul. 
From  this  allegation,  however,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
he  might  perhaps  have  cleared  himselfj  not  so  firom 
the  charge  of  having  spoken  somewhat  obscurely  and 
ambiguously. 

100.  In  the  Tirmeus^  Plato  begins  his  description  of  the 
formation  of  the  world-soul  by  saying  that  God  composed 
it  of  three  several  natures,  namely  :  i^  The  indivisible 
essence,  which  is  always  identical  ;  2""  the  divisible 
essence,  which  perpetually  changes  by  being  divided 
into  the  various  bodies,  in  other  words,  the  materia  prima 
from  which  bodies  were  to  be  drawn  ;  3""  a  kind  of  middle 
essence,  which  partakes  of*  both  the  others*  Of  the  mixture 
of  these  three  things  God  made  the  one  soul  that  was  after- 
wards to  animate  the  corporeal  universe  by  conjoining, 
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through  a  display  of  power  and  with  a  certain  violence 
(^la),  the  two  opposites  just  named— the  essence  that  is 
always  identical,  and  the  essence  that  is  always  changing. 
Now,  if  Plato  had  placed  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  that 
middle  principle  which  conjoins  the  identical  with  the 
mutable,  he  would  not  have  gone  far  from  the  truth,  inas- 
much as  he  would  then  have  placed  it  in  the  rational 
principle,  which  is  exactly  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  extremes — the  corporeal  reality  and  ideal  being.  But, 
by  making  the  identical  itself  (ideal  being)  a  component 
part  of  the  soul,  he  confounded  the  soul  with  ideas,  or 
divine  things,  and  so  divinized  it ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  placing  a  part  of  the  soul  in  the  mutable,  that  is,  in  cor- 
poreal matter,  he  confounded  the  soul  with  bodies,  and  so 
materialized  it. 

It  was  on  the  second  of  these  two  weak  sides  that  Aris- 
totle based  his  attack  upon  his  master's  system  on  the  soul. 
At  first  he  limited  himself  to  putting  Plato  on  a  par  'with 
Empedocles  materially  interpreted,  and  therefore  charging 
him  with  the  error  of  having  made  the  soul  to  consist  of  the 
four  material  elements.  But  afterwards  he  went  so  far  as 
to  represent  him  as  a  rank  associate  of  Democritus;  which, 
I  feel  bound  to  say,  seems  to  me  more  a  satire  than  a 
seriously  intended  censure, 

loi.  As  to  the  imputation  that  Plato  composed  the  soul 
of  the  four  material  elements,  the  following  passage  would 
be^ quite  enough  to  show  its  hollowness  :  '*  We  must  say 
that  the  mind  belongs  to  nothing  else  but  the  soul.  Now 
the  soul  is  a  thing  altogether  invisible  to  the  eyes.  But 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  are  bodies,  and  we  see  them."* 

I02,  But  since,  according  to  Plato,  God  drew  the  soul, 
in  part,  also  from  that  nature  which  is  divided  among 
bodies  (r»}f  a  J  tte/j*  ri  fTwfjLxrx  yiyvofxivTft  ptep^rmj'),  we  must  see 
whether  this  divisible  nature  which  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  soul  consists  of  the  four  material  elements. 
Now,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  does  not  An 
attentive  consideration  of  what  he  says  in  the  Timmm  will 

•  In  the  Timaus, 
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place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  by  divisible  nafure 
he  meant  spacc^z^  fact  which  we  shall  find  it  very  useful  to 
keep  in  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  it  redounds  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  honour  of  this  great  man,  who  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  truth,  which  I  venture  to  think 
I  have  proved  to  demonstration,  namely,  that  space  is  a 
constant  and  natural  term  of  the  human  soul,* 

103,  He  begins  by  laying  it  down  that  this  nature  is 
"the  receptacle  of  the  generation  of  all  bodies'* — an  ex- 
pression perfectly  applicable  to  space — in  the  following' 
way  :  "  In  the  former  part  of  our  discourse  we  dis- 
tinguished two  species;  now  w^e  must  add  a  third.  For, 
to  explain  the  points  w^e  had  then  under  consideration, 
those  two  species  were  sufficient :  the  one,  of  the  nature  of 
exemplar,  essentially  intelligible,  and  always  identically 
the  same  ;  the  other,  an  imitation  of  the  exemplar, 
generated,  and  visible  to  the  bodily  eye.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  nothing  more  was  required,  we  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  third  species.  But  now  the  progress  of  the 
discourse  seems  to  demand  that  we  should  try  to  set  it 
forth,  although,  indeed,  it  is  involved  in  difficulty  and 
obscurity.  What  force,  then,  and  what  nature  must  we 
deem  this  species  to  have  ?  Certainly  no  other  than  that 
of  being  the  receptacle,  and,  as  it  were,  the  nurse  of  all 
these  things  that  are  generated,*' 

Then  proceeding  to  unfold  the  nature  of  this  entity 
necessary  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  world,  he 
begins  by  showing  that  the  four  material  elements  change 
one  into  the  other ;  whence  it  follow^s  that  none  of  them  is, 
by  essence,  either  fire,  or  air,  or  w^ater,  or  earth,  because  if 
they  were  such  by  essence  they  would  not  change.  There 
mustj  therefore,  he  concludes,  be  a  stibsiance^  which  is  not 
any  one  of  them,  but  can  become  one  or  the  other,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  this  substance,  not  having  any  deter- 
minate and  visible  form,  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  in- 
telligible essence.  Let  us  hear  himself:  **  These  things 
being  so,  it  must  needs  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  species 
•  See  Attfhrvpology,  161*1^4^ 
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which  is  always  the  same,  without  generation  and  without 
destruction,  neither  receiving  into  itself  anything  from 
without,  nor  issuing  from  itself  into  any  other  thing  what- 
soever, not,  again,  perceivable  by  any  of  the  bodily  senses; 
a  species,  therefore,  belonging  purely  to  the  intelligible 
order,  seen  only  by  the  mind/' 

Some  interpreters  have  thought  that  Plato  intended  by 
these  words  to  describe  the  materia  prima ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  so,  unless  we  take  the  materia  prima  as  signify- 
ing the  **  intelligible,"  that  which  is  always  identical  (the 
sitbstaniial  essence^  confounded  by  Plato  with  the  real  sub- 
stance) ;  the  opposite  of  which — consisting,  of  course,  in 
that  which  is  never  identical — is  described  by  our  philo- 
sopher immediately  after,  thus:  **But  there  is  also  another 
species  which  agrees  in  name  with  the  one  just  mentioned, 
is  similar  to  it,  is  sensible,  generated,  always  sustained  by 
another  and  always  in  a  state  of  agitation,  is  generated  in 
some  place  and  again  disappears  from  it,  and  can  be  com* 
prehended  by  opinion  through  the  senses/' 

So  far  we  have  Plato's  description  of  the  identical  and 
the  mutable,  of  the  substance  (ideal  and  real,  confounded  by 
him)  and  the  bodies  tuith  their  forms  (specific  and  indivi- 
dual). Now,  the  nature  which  Plato  posits  anteriorly  to 
the  existence  of  bodies  as  a  constitutive  part  of  the  soul  is 
neither  the  identical^  nor  the  mutable^  nor  ideas^  nor  body : 
what  is  it,  then  ?  I  have  said  it  is  space.  Indeed,  Plato 
himself  says  so  expressly  in  the  very  next  period :  **  The 
third  species  is  space  (x^^/^^),  which  never  fails,  and 
furnishes  a  place  to  all  things  that  are  generated/*  Witli 
exquisite  discernment  and  propriety  he  declares  that  space, 
"without  producing  a  sense  of  touching,  is  touched,  and 
that  it  is  opinable  after  a  certain  adulterine  manner/* 
He  says  adulterine  manner ^  because,  while  according  to  him 
opinion  comes  from  the  senses,  no  one  sees  how  space  falls 
under  the  senses,  nor  yet  how  it  can  be  perceived  along 
with  bodies,  since  it  is  not  a  body,*     On  the  other  hand, 


•  For  the  Theory  of  Space  see  New  Es- 
say on  th€  Origin  of  Ideas  (Kegan  Paul, 


Trench,  &  Co.»  London),  820-830,  am! 
8 J  7  -844.   Also,  Anthr0pology,  1 54- 1 74 , 
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considering-  that  space  or  extension  is  the  foundation  of 
every  continuum^  even  corporeal,  and  that  the  continuum 
cannot  exist  save  in  a  simple ;  it  remains  that  space  must 
belong  to  ^^  form  of  the  sensitive  soul.  Thus  Plato  says, 
thoug-h  obscurely,  something  similar  to  what  was  proposed 
by  Kant  when  he  called  space  *'  a  form  of  the  external 
sense;"  although,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  Kant  erred 
in  making  space  a  subjective  form  instead  of  a  term  of  the 
fundamental  feeling  (extra-subjective  form). 

104.  Having  the  form  of  space  connatural  to  him  as  a 
sensitive  being,  man  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  things 
free  from  space.  The  reason  is,  that  to  do  this  he  must 
make  use  of  his  mind  alone  without  his  animal  sensi- 
tivity being  in  the  least  associated  with  it;  and  this  is  to 
him  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  because  from  nature 
and  habit  he  is  accustomed  to  do  the  contrary.  Hence 
Plato  very  pertinently,  and  in  his  usual  style  of  matchless 
philosophic  eloquence,  subjoins :  **  Lastly,  when  we  turn 
our  attention  to  this  (viz.,  to  space),  we  seem  as  it  were  to 
be  dreaming;  for  we  imagine  that  whatever  exists  must  of 
necessity  be  in  some  place,  must  have  a  position  assigned 
to  it  in  extension;  and  whatever  is  not  either  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  we  suppose  not  to  exist  at  all.  Occupied  with 
these  reveries,  we  cannot,  from  all  these  sensible  things 
around  us,  and  others  similar  to  them,  abstract  that  nature 
which  is  altogether  vigilant  and  truly  existing  (Wv  at/irvov 
xatt  fltXr/^ii/f  <pt)aiv  v7!%pyjivfi%\],  Hence,  also,  we  cannot  discern 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  the  image ;  for,  indeed,  the  very 
thing  in  which  the  image  is  made  does  not  belong  to  it. 
The  image  always  exhibits  itself  as  the  phantasm  of  some- 
thing else,  in  which  it  must,  therefore,  be,  that  so  it  may 
partake  in  some  way  of  the  essence.  It  could  not  exist 
otherwise."* 

Thus,  according  to  Plato,  that  portion  of  the  soul  which 
is  mutable,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  sort  of  matrix,  all  that  is 
subject  to  generation  takes  place,  consists  in  spacc^  which 
therefore  constitutes  a  kind  of  form  of  the  sensitive  soul* 

•  TimofuSf  p.  349.    £dit  BipmL 
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Clearly,  then,  the  composition  of  the  Platonic  soul  has 
nothing  to  do  with  body,  or  any  material  elements^  which 
Plato  repeatedly  affirms  to  be  bodies,  and  hence  produced 
by  God  subsequently  to  the  souL* 

105.  The  other  charge  brought  by  Aristotle  against  his 
master's  theory  of  the  soul  is  based  on  the  motion  which 
the  latter  attributes  to  the  soul  itself.  Here  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Plato  had  adopted  the  Pythagorean 
principle,  **  Like  is  known  by  like,"  In  composing,  there- 
fore,  the  soul  of  that  which  is  always  and  essentially  the 
same,  and  of  that  which  is  continually  and  essentially 
changing,  and  again  of  a  middle  substance  embracing  in 
itself  the  other  two,  his  aim  was  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  soul  knows  things  of  an  opposite  nature — things,  that 
is  to  say,  that  are  essentially  immutable,  and  things  whose 
nature  consists  in  constantly  becoming  diflFerent  from  what 
they  are.  The  soul,  he  thought,  knows  both  kinds  in 
itself,  because  it  has  in  itself  the  nature  of  both*t 

106.  But  as  he  expressed  his  thought  by  saying  that 
the  soul  knows  these  things  by  "revolving  on  itself,"  like, 
so  to  speak,  the  planets  which  revolve  on  their  own  axis 
{%vr4i  T£  fltvatxt/x^.ot'/uLEvn  -B-pof  aur-h\  Aristotle  at  once  charged 
him  with  having  attributed  corporeal  locomotion  to  the 
soul,  and  thus  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Democritus. 
In  truth,  this  was  mere  carping  at  words,  mere  cavilling; 
for  no  one  could  have  affirmed  the  spirituality  of  the 
intellective  soul  more  emphatically  than  did  Plato,  who 
described  this  soul  as  produced  by  God  at  a  time  when 
bodies  were  not  as  yet  in  existence^  It  is  true  that  as 
regards  its  inferior  or  sensitive  part  he  believed  it  to  be 
constituted  by  that  nature  which  was  divisible  among 
bodies,  namely,  by  space ;  but  not  even  to  space  itself  did 
he  ever  attribute  a  local  motion  similar  to  that  of  bodies. 


*  n^arnov  fuiM   3?)  "vv^  xau  «/»>  lutl  tr^i)^  ««I       t^rr*^  rt  mm»^^M>A'iifM\y%  'wf^t  atrrr.r,  bray  ovaw 
P.  351,     Ed.  Bip,  kfAAfiVTKxt^  htyv  wtovpiim  Aia  ««mr  j«vi«ir, 
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This  Aristotelian  imputation,  therefore,  is  simply  ground- 
less. 

107.  It  only  remains  to  see  whether  there  be  any 
grounds  for  attributing  to  Plato  the  error  of  having  con- 
founded the  essence  of  the  soul  with  its  terms.  In  the 
first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  his  ex- 
pressions contain  this  error :  such  are  all  those  in  which 
he  distinctly  states  that  the  soul  is  the  compound  residt  of 
three  natures.  For  example,  he  says  of  God  :  **  And 
having  taken  those  three  beings,  He  made  them  all  into  a 
single  species  "  (xai  t^ »a  Xa/3wv  a?  ri  ovTflt,  crfVfXEfaaaro  f*r  /Aioty 

108.  But  great  men  like  Plato  do  not  remain  constant 
in  their  errors.  Hence  we  find  other  passages  indicating^ 
that  he  has  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  human  soul 
must,  properly  speaking,  consist  in  that  middle  essence 
which^  on  the  one  hand,  touches  the  ideal  world,  and,  on 
the  other,  reaches  space  and  then  body  ;  so,  however,  that 
these  its  terms  are  not  itself,  but  only  conditions  essential 
to  its  existence,  and  therefore  conjoined  with  it  in  virtue 
of  the  law  of  synthesism — whence  the  extreme  facility  of 
confounding  them  with  it.  Besides  the  passage  in  the 
first  AkibuKks^  to  which  I  have  referred  above  (99),  the 
Timanis  itself  supplies  us  with  expressions  from  which  this 
great  genius  seems  to  have  all  but  caught  sight  of  the  , 
truth.  In  the  passage  last  quoted,  only  the  middle  part  of 
the  soul  is  called  by  the  name  of  oWa  ;t  although  in  other 
places  this  name  is  given  also  to  the  two  extreme  parts. 
The  middle  part  is  said  to  partake  of  the  two  extreme  ones,. 
which  implies  that  this  is  the  part  that  constitutes  the/ 
unity  of  the  soul,  and,  by  conjoining  in  itself  the  essentially 
identical  and  the  essentially  mutable,  is  in  a  position  to 


•  So  also,  very  soon  after:  Ex  T^^m 
*o«*yT«/-ni'Of  hy  &c.  Timums,  p»  JI2-IJ, 
Edit  Bipont 

t  This  is  one  of  those  words  whidi, 
in  Greek,  are  ambiguous,  for  it  is  used 
equally  to  ixitlicatc  substanof  and  essence. 
I&  another  place,  speaking  of  the  forma- 
lion  of  the  souJ,  Plalo  says ;  f4,iytU  Si 
MtT«  Tw  o^ifltf,  which  Ficinus  renders 


♦'  Postquam  vero  duo  ilia  {thi  tdentical 
and  the  muiabk)  cum  substaiitia  com-  . 
miscuit,"     Then,   soon  after,    he   says  I 
that  that  one  which  is  the  soul  is  com- 
posed   IK    Ti    raiTou    JtdCi    &aT#£iow    *«<    rnr 

oi'Tx«fj  the  word  t^Wmt  being  kere  mani* 
feslly  intended  to  refer  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  soul  only. 
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know  both  alike.*  Now  that  which  knows  both  the  one  and 
the  other  is  the  soul ;  therefore,  according  to  Plato,  the 
essence  of  the  soul  cannot  be  placed  in  the  two  extreme 
parts,  nor  yet,  properly  speaking,  in  all  the  three  parts 
together.  It  can  be  placed  solely  in  the  middle  one, 
although  this  is  closely  bound  with  the  other  two — bound 
with  them,  I  say,  not  as  parts  of  its  own  substance^  but 
as  its  natural  tcrmSy  and,  therefore,  necessary  conditions 
of  its  existence.  Nevertheless,  these  terms  are  said  to  be- 
long to  it  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  from  them  that 
it  receives  its  character  and  act  as  a  human  soub  Heoce, 
in  Plato*s  theor}",  the  acting  principle  is  always  the  middle 
part ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  what  he  also  sometimes 
calls  reasoitj  in  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  that  which  is  always 
identical.  Wherefore  he  says  that  reason^  namely,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  (which  partakes  of  the  identical,  and  of  the 
mutable),  in  so  far  as  it  is  united  to  the  identical,  by  per- 
ceiving the  sensible,  that  is  the  mutable,  forms  opinums  m\A 
persuasihns  which  are  firm  and  true  (Sof«i  xai  mirrsis^  ylyvovrai 
^ifimoi  xx\  iXrM'is) ;  but  when  it  turns  to  what  is  rational, 
namely,  to  the  essentially  identical,  it  becomes  enriched 
with  knonnledge  characterized  by  necessity  (voiJr  l^iar^J^T^  «  li, 
dv^yxT,^  d'^oTiXiiTSii] ;  f  which  two  modes  of  knowing  corre- 
spond perfectly  to  the  two  reasons  of  Empedocles,  the 
human  (Xoyor  dvQpofmvof)  and  the  divine  [T^oyof  BsTos)  (90). 

In  this  passage  in  the  TinuTus  there  are  several  other 
things  deserving  of  notice, 

109.  1^  The  first  is,  that  Plato  attributes  no  kind  of 
knowledge  whatever  to  the  sensible  part  of  the  soul,  but 
reserves  all  knowledge,  even  that  of  the  sensible,  to  reason 
alone.  He  was  thus  more  keen-sighted  than  are  the 
thinkers  of  the   modern   German  School,  who,   dividing 


ov9nit^  ««<  TT^  etv  nrtfi  rat  ffM^tara  ytyi^o^iu-nt 

fdv^nt  tMiett  tJtoif  r^  Tt  ritvrtni  pv^tm  ffv 
vtpi    Mm*    rvif    rou    iripoVf    neu    MMra    rrnvra 

To5  uoTM  T«  a&i/bidTtf  /Mft^rw,     TimauT, 
p.  31a.     Ed.  nip. 


t  Plutarch  thus  reports  ihe  opinion 
of  Plato :  **  Plato  (ammani  esse  dixit) 
substantiam  intelligent  em,  a  se  ipsa 
mobilcm,  et  juxta  harmonkum  numenxm 
agitatam.  Be  Phtc.t  IV,  li.— So  also 
Xheoiiorctj  Grac,  AJect.t  S^rm.  ^L 
»  9 
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knowledge  into  empirical  and  rah'anal^  attribute  the  first 
to  the  senses — an  error  due  to  the  influence  of  the  sensism 
which  those  thinkers  have  unconsciously  imbibed  from  their 
age,  and  from  which  they  have  never  been  able  entirely 
to  free  themselves  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  high  flights 
of  transcendental  speculation. 

2"^  The  second  is,  that  although  Plato  makes  the  soul 
to  consist  also  of  the  "  mutable,"  so  that  it  may  be  able  to 
know  this  too  (on  the  principle  that  "Like  is  known  by 
like") ;  nevertheless,  he  does  not  think  it  enough  for  the  soul 
to  be  sensible  in  order  to  be  able  to  know  the  "  sensible,'* 
but  requires  besides  that  it  should  possess  reason,  which  is 
the  formal  principle  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sensible  itself, 
and  contains  the  ideal  similar;  whereas  sense  contains, 
not  the  similar,  but  only  the  action  of  corporeal  things, 

110.  3^  The  difference  assigned  by  Plato  between 
opinion  or  pcrstiasion  and  necessary  knowledge^  does  not 
consist,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  this,  that  the  former 
is  false  or  illusory,  and  the  latter  true  ;  for  even  to  the 
first,  provided  it  be  rightly  formed,  he  attributes  Sogitt  kaeI 
moms  0i0am  kxI  ctXTj^Bf.  Hence  this  excellent  distinction 
corresponds  with  that  which  I  have  elsewhere  established 
between  re  la  live  or  sub jec  live  knmv  ledge  and  absolute  knew- 
ledge  ;  the  first  of  these  having  for  its  material  the  mutable 
feeling,  and  the  second  an  immutable  object,  although 
the  ktiawledge  i/self  is  in  both  cases  equally  immutable. 

111.  4^^  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  soul  is 
said  by  Plato  to  possess  the  "necessary"  and  "know- 
ledge "  when  reason  directs  its  attention  to  the  "  rational " 
(to  XoyidTiKov),  Here  we  see  that  the  Athenian  philosopher, 
notwithstanding  his  lofty  genius,  had  not  risen  up  so  high 
as  to  know  that  there  must  be  a  Realify  having  the  same 
necessity  and  immutability  as  the  rational  or  ideal ;  and  in 
this  failure,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  lies  the  seed 
of  all  the  errors  of  the  Platonic  system,  which  degenerated 
into  rationalism,  and  promised  every  thing  to  man  from 
the  cold  region  of  ideas. 

112.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Republic^  Plato  does  not 
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Speak  of  the  three  parts  of  the  souL  He  simply  declares 
that,  "  in  the  human  soul  there  are  two  kinds  of  entities, 
the  one  superior  in  excellence,  the  other  inferior  ;  and  that 
when  the  first  dominates  over  the  second,  man  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  himself;  which  is  praising  him.  But  when, 
from  bad  education  or  some  depraved  habit^  the  better 
side,  giving  way,  is  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  that  which 
is  its  inferior,  man  is  blamed  for  it  as  for  an  opprobrious 
thing,  and  he  is  said  to  be  weaker  than  himself.**  In  this 
passage,  we  find  nothing  said  of  the  two  extreme  terms  of 

'the  soul,  in  so  far  as  they  are  different  from  it.  There 
remains  only  the  middle  part,  which  is  truly  the  soul,  and 

,  receives  something  from  both  of  them  ;  and  what  it  re- 
ceives from  the  one  that  has  an  immutable  nature  is  its 
better  entity,  while  what  it  receives  from  that  which  is 
always  changing  is  its  inferior  entity* 

113.  We  have  seen  Aristotle  finding  fault  with  Empe- 
docles  because,  while  he  described  the  soul  as  consisting 
of  the  four  elements  and  the  two  principles  in  order  that, 
by  having  in  itself  the  similitude  of  the  various  things,  it 
might  be  able  to  know  them,  he  omitted  to  explain  how  it 
could  know  also  the  compounds  together  with  their  actions 
and  passions ;  for  these  could  not  all  be  in  the  soul  (74). 
Probably  this  difEculty  was  suggested  to  Aristotle  by  what 
he  had  learnt  at  the  school  of  Plato.  In  fact,  the  latter 
supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Empedocles's  explanation  ot 
the  human  cognitions.  In  the  first  place,  he  stated  clearly 
whatever  remained  uncertain  or  ambiguous  in  the  enuncia- 
tions of  a  philosopher  who  had  written  in  poetry :  then  he 
made  good  the  omission.  He  defined  the  sense  in  which 
the  principle,  '*  Like  is  known  by  like,"  should  be  under- 
stood. For  this  principle  has  two  significations.  The 
first  is,  that  things  are  known  through  ideas,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  similitudes  of  things.^    The  second  is,  that, 


•  Perhaps  it  was  in  view  to  this  that 

Tiffueus,  in  Plato,  proposed  the  follow- 

^iiigas  a  new  question,  whose  solutioQ 

had    never    been    nt  temp  ted    before: 

"Whether  the    sensible    Jire   be    the 


essence  of  fire,  or  only  an  image,  as  it 
were,  of  it,  and  therefore  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  posit  an  esi^ential  and 
purely  intelligible  fire  ?  " 
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to  know  a  given  nature  we  must  have  experience  of  it, 
receive  it  or  have  it  in  some  way  in  ourselves,  in  our  own 
feeling,  in  default  of  which  the  matter  of  cognition  is 
wanting,  and  we  cannot  have  any  but  a  void  and  general 
knowledge  of  that  nature.  Both  these  significations  are 
true.  That  the  similar  causes  its  like  to  be  knouTi  is  a 
true  principle,  whether  applied  to  the  form  of  cognition  or 
tu  its  matter.  And  although  this  illustration  is  not  found 
in  express  terms  in  Plato,  it  may  nevertheless  be  gathered 
from  his  utterances,  as  when  he  attributes  to  reason  the 
formal  knowledge  even  of  sensible  things,  and  yet  at  the| 
same  time  requires  the  soul  to  be  sensible,  as  a  condition] 
without  which  it  could  not  know  them. 

114.  As  to  the  addition  furnished  by  Plato  to  fill  up  the 
void  that  had  been  left  by  Empedocles,  it  was  due  to  his 
having  seen  a  truth  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rich  in  conse* 
quences — namely,  that  the  soul  has,  inborn  in  it,  the  laws 
of  order  and  harmony,  laws  that  are  an  echo  of  those  of 
the  universe,  which,  for  this  reason,  they  enable  it  to 
understand.  Nor  is  there  in  it  only  the  harmony  of  distri- 
bution, but  there  is  also  that  which  is  contained  in  ordered 
and  corresponding  mov^ements,  such,  for  instance,  as  take 
place  in  the  dance.  Doubtless,  the  soul  could  not  feel 
what  there  is  of  beautiful  and  harmonious  in  the  universe 
and  in  works  of  art  unless  it  had  the  foundation  of  it  all 
in  its  own  self*  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  merely 
vhjcclivc  harmony.  Every  harmony  consists  in  a  relation 
of  the  object  with  the  subjccty  and  resides  in  the  subject. 
If,  please  God,  I  am  able  to  publish  that  part  oi  Agathalog 
which  I  call  Callology^  but  particularly  that  branch  of 
Callology  which  goes  under  the  name  of  ^sfheius^  it  unll 
be  seen  how  in  the  wonderful  and  profoundly  wise  consti- 
tution of  the  sensibility  of  the  soul  lies  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  this  latter  science,  or  part  of  a  science  * 

115,  Plato,  then,  attributed  motion  to  the  world-soul 
(to  the  likeness,  of  which,  according  to  him,  the  human 
soul  was  afterwards  made) ;  nay,  he  declared  it  to  be  self- 

•  See  Aufhrop^hgy,  430-494, 
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moving  (af^ro  EflK/To  xivoi/v),*  and  described  its  movements  as 
regxdated  by  times,  and  harmonious,  in  every  respect  like 
those  of  the  celestial  bodies •  He  said  that  it  moved  in  the 
same  way  as  two  circles  that  are  continually  revolving  the 
one  inside  the  other;  the  external  and  larger  one  being  com- 
posed of  that  which  is  always  identical  and  immutable,  the 
internal  of  that  which  is  always  changing.  Subsequently 
this  internal  circle  was  divided  by  him  into  as  many  orbits  as 
were  those  of  the  planets  which  that  soul  was  destined  to 
animate.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Plato's  theory 
that  which  is  always  changing,  the  materia  prima^  is  placed 
within  that  which  is  always  identical ;  and  on  this  account 
God  is  said  to  have  made  the  bodies  within  the  soul,t 
whilst  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  itself  (where  the  bodies  are) 
extends  far  beyond  the  heavens,  surrounding  and  envelop- 
ing them.J 


*  De  Legibii^,  L.  X. 

t  **  Postquarn  igitur  secundum  Crea- 
toris  illius  men  tern  toU  anirna;  consti- 
tutio  absolute  fuit,  mox  omne  cor- 
poreum  INTRA  H'SAM  effioxit,  raedi- 
umoue  raediai  accommodans  apto 
modulamine  copulavit,"  Tinums^  p. 
315.     Edit.  Bip, 

%  '»At  ilia  a  medio  per  omne  usque 
ad  cceli  extrcma  se  porrigens,  eique  ex- 
trinsecus  circumfusa,  seque  in  se  ipsa 
convergens,  ita  sempitemn?  sapieodsque 
vit»  in  universum  lempus  divinum  dedit 
exordium/'  Tim^rus,  ibid.  It  is  true 
that,  a  Httk  before,  Plato  had  said  that 
God  placed  the  soul  of  tbe  world  in  the 

midst  of  it  {-^v-^fr)*  ^t    ut  tq    ^i<fe*  ttirrov 

Btii);  but  this  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  He  placed  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  corporeal  world  ;  because  the  ques- 
tion there  is  about  the  entire  world,  of 
which  the  soul  is  the  principal  part. 
Another  reason  why  those  words  shonld 
not  be  understood  in  this  sense  is,  that 
we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  such  a 
roan  as  Plato  woula,  just  a  few  lines 
tfteri  fall  into  a  glaring  contradiction 
rith  himself.  It  seems  much  more 
'  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  here 
alludes  to  the  mid4iU  part  of  the  soul 
itself,  that  part  which  reaches,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  "essentialy  identical,** 
and  on  the  other,  the  '*  essentially 
mutable,^'  and  in  which  the  substance 

VOL.  IH. 


of  the  soul  properly  consists.  The  con- 
text goes  in  favour  of  this  interpreta- 
tion;  for  in  the  preceding  period,  to 
which  the  words  m  r?j  fxinoit  niroy  refer« 
Plato,  far  from  speaking  of  bodies  alone, 
speaks  of  a  future  God,  made  a  perfect 
body  out  of  all  perfect  bodies :  Ovror  5n 
irif   orr«f   ku    XoY^a^i    Sioy,    Trip    roir   irort 

ttanrAy^i  ri  U  ^ifiov  laov  (whlch  seeras  to 
refer  to  the  soul),  x*j  oXov  h^  rixtav  U 
Ttxim  ^rvfAxxif!*  ^u^^t  (which  refers  to  the 
body  of  the  universe)  «ir<!/Ti<r».  And  that 
Plato  did  not  place,  or,,  to  speak  more 
accurately »  did  not  confine  the  soul 
within  the  body,  is  evident  from  this, 
that  afLer  having  said  that  God  placed 
the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  body  (the 
future  God)  and  distended  it  m  all 
directions,  he  subjoins  that  God  sur- 
rounded externally  the  whole  body 
with  it,  thus  intimating  thai  the  soul 
exceeds  the  body.  The  words  imme- 
diately follow ng  those  I  have  just 
transcribed  are  these :   ^^vx^l»  ^t  «<*  to 

i^Aj  TO  ffw^iC«  Aiirf  irtfikiti>.ir\tt.  Now,  it 
should  be  observed  that,  according  to 
Plato,  the  soul  exceeds  the  body  in  so 
far  as  it  is  composed  of  the  *'  essentially 
identical, "  namely,  of  ideas,  as  he  very 
soon  after  gives  us  to  understand  by 
distributing  the  soul  into  two  circles, 
the  one  cxienial  and  the  other  intemalt 
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1 1 6.  Hence  Aristotle,  seeing  the  soul  described  as  con- 
tinually tuming^  round  on  itself  and  composed  as  it  were  of 
various  spheres,  and  at  the  same  time  hastily  taking  all 
this  in  a  material  way,  threw  ridicule  on  such  a  doctrine, 
and  found  it  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  its  falsity.  But 
if  Plato's  words  are  taken  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  due 
allowance  is  made  for  that  animated  and  poetic  style  in 
which  he  seemed  to  delight,  it  will  be  found  that  even  in 
these  modes  of  expression  his  great  mind  saw  admirable 
truths*  My  own  interpretation  of  his  description  of  the 
world-soul,  and  of  the  circles  of  which  he  composes  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  harmonious  movements  which  he  assigns  to 
them,  would  be  as  follows  : 

117.  1°  The  extended  cannot  exist  save  in  the  simple; 
consequently  the  body  is  in  the  soul :  this  I  have  proved 
in  another  place,  and  it  is  exactly  what  Plato  says.  The 
sensible  appearances,  however,  deceive  us  in  this  matter. 
As  what  falls  under  our  external  senses  is  the  contained, 
namely,  the  body,  not  the  container,  namely,  the  soul,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  latter  is  hidden  inside  the  former, 
and,  so  to  speak,  covered  by  it ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
pronouncement  of  reason,  the  fact  is  the  other  way* 

2^^  Extcfision  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects : 
1*^  m  itself^  2^  in  its  relation  with  the  sentient  principle 
belonging  to  the  souL  In  itself^  it  is  essentially  extended, 
and  we  can  assign  in  it  parts,  limits,  changes  of  parts  and 
limits,  as  also  movements*  But  its  relation  with  the 
sentient  principle  is  not  extended,  because  it  is  simply  a 
relation  of  seiinliiy  [Psychol,^  250).  Hence  extension,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  form  of  the  felt,  is  not  extended,  inasmuch 
as  the  principle  in  which  it  resides,  and  indeed  has  its 
origin,  is  simple.  Accordingly,  we  may  distinguish  two 
kinds  of  extension,  the  one  extra-subjective,  the  other  sub- 
ject! ve»  The  subjective  extension  exists  in  an  unextended 
mode  in  the  soul  qua  sensitive ;  and  hence,  if  we  under- 


and  saying  expressly  that  "the  larger 
sind  external  circle  is  that  of  the  '  iden- 
tical nature/  ihe  internal  that  of  the 


*  nature  which  is  always  changing.*** 

TTp   f^tn   Oyir  l{e»   ^/^*   WiPv^'^i^   <*'**   '^ 
r«vrr«y  <pi^ettr,  tw  i'  tirTOf,  tw  Sari  ^ v. 


TWO  MODES  OF  EX7ENSI0N, 


^1^ 


stand  Plato's  doctrine  in  this  way,  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
admitting  that  he  attributes  extension  to  the  world-soul, 
and  distinguishes  it  into  various  circles,  so  as  entirely  to 
correspond  with  the  form  of  the  material  universe  which  it 
has  to  animate,  and  which  is  its  term.  For  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  takes  place  in  the  human  soul  in  so  far  as  it 
imparts  life  to  the  body.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  soul  has 
in  it  the  extension  of  its  bod}^  though  in  a  simple  mode, 
as  we  have  said.  No  one  will  deny  that  to  /tcl  pain  or 
pleasure,  for  example,  in  two  square  inches  of  our  body 
is  a  different  thing  from  experiencing  that  feeling  in  one 
square  inch  only ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  term  of  the 
sensation  (the  felt)  is  more  extended  than  in  the  second, 
and  so  the  sensation  itself  is  said  to  be  more  extended  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Now  we  must  remember  that  the  animal  has  what  I 
have  called  the  fundamental  feeling  extending  to  all  the 
sensible  body  and  to  unlimited  space.  This  means,  that 
to  the  extra-subjective  extension  there  corresponds  in  the 
soul  a  similar  subjective  extension ;  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately  and  more  in  conformity  with  Plato's  mode  of 
expression,  that  to  the  subjective  extension  existing  in 
the  soul  there  corresponds  the  extra-subjective  extension 
existing  in  the  body  as  perceived  by  the  external  sensories, 
and  that  the  latter  is  perceived  by  means  of  the  former, 
with  which  it  is  commensurate.  Indeed  the  extra-subjec- 
tive owes  its  very  existence  to  the  subjective,  according  to 
the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  "that  the  continuous 
extended  exists  in  \drtue  of  the  simple  wherein  it  resides." 
If,  therefore,  the  whole  universe  is  viewed  as  Plato  views  it, 
namely,  as  a  single  animal,  the  obvious  conclusion  will  be 
that  in  the  soul  of  this  animal  there  is  a  corresponding 
corporeal  extension,  conformed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
extra-subjective  extension  of  the  bodies  which  compose 
the  corporeal  universe  divided  into  circles  and  spheres ; 
and  this  is  precisely  how  Plato  represents  the  extension  of 
the  soul. 

3""  It  follows  from  this,  that  as  motion  is  nothing  but  a 
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change  in  the  places  which  bodies  occupy  in  extension  or 
space,  there  must  be  also  in  the  soul  a  subjective  move- 
ment corresponding  to  the  extra-subjective  movement 
undergone  by  bodies.  In  the  contrary  supposition,  the 
movement  of  bodies  could  in  no  way  be  perceived  by  the 
soul ;  in  fact,  it  would  not  even  exist,  since  movement  is  a 
change  in  the  continuous,  and  the  continuous  is  formed  by 
the  simple,  in  which  alone  it  can  exist. 

1 1 8.  It  was,  therefore,  without  just  reason  that  Aristotle 
flung  at  his  master  the  imputation  of  having  ascribed 
mechanical  motion  to  the  sou!.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  distinction  between  the  subjective  extension 
and  motion  peculiar  to  the  soul,  and  the  extra-subjective 
extension  and  motion  peculiar  to  the  body ;  or  to  have 
understood  that  the  extension  and  motion  assigned  by 
Plato  to  the  world-soul  is  of  the  first,  not  of  the  second 
kind.  In  the  P/urdrus  Plato  distinguishes  the  motion 
belonging  to  the  body  from  that  belonging  to  the  soul, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  latter  he  infers  the  soul's  im- 
mortality. The  soul,  he  says,  moves  from  within  itself, 
such  being  its  nature ;  the  body  receives  its  movement 
from  without.  If,  then,  motion  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  soul,  this  nature  must  always  be  moving,  and  therefore 
living ;  for  nothing  but  a  living  thing  can  be  self-moving/ 
Herein  we  see  plainly  that,  according  to  Plato,  x""  the  soul 
has  the  cause  or  principle  of  its  motion  within  its  own  self,t 
2''  the  motion  of  the  soul  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
from  that  of  the  body ;  for  the  extra-subjective  motion  to 
which  the  body  is  subject  can  never  be  a  nature,  it  being 
purely  an  extrinsic  accident ;  but  the  subjective  motion 
proper  to  the  soul  i^  nature,  and  every  nature  is  stable  and 
ifirm. 

1 1 9.  4  ■  By  means  of  this  internal  motion  of  the  world- 
soul  Plato  explains  all  the  movements  that  take  place  in 


*  *A9!»arnnf  3«   irt;pao/4,iip{iv  rov  t/ip'  txvrov 
svtn  Tir  Xi*jf4nf  tuvm  Alff-^vtur^i  »«»  yip  u^f*^ 
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the  universe  ;  and  this  proves  him  to  have  been  aware  of 
that  principle  which  was  accepted  by  all  antiquity,  and  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself  in  this  work,  namely,  that 
**  the  movement  of  bodies  supposes  an  incorporeal  principle, 
either  sensitive  or  intellective."  Indeed^  if  those  which  it 
is  the  fashion  with  modern  writers  to  call  brute  forces  are 
admitted  merely  as  a  profession  of  ignorance,  we  may  let 
them  pass  ;  but  if  it  is  maintained  that  there  really  are 
brute  forces  in  the  sense  of  excluding  sensitivity,  then  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  forces  are  nothing 
but  a  product  of  the  imagination,  or  rather  of  ignorance 
degenerated  into  rashness,  which,  dressing  itself  up  in  the 
garb  of  science,  pronounces  absurdities.  Aristotle  was 
quite  right  in  combating  the  explanation  which  Demo- 
critus  and  Philip  the  Comic  gave  of  how  the  soul  moved 
the  body.  The  soul  moved  it,  they  thought,  in  the  same 
way  as  one  body  moves  another,  and  they  referred,  as  an 
example,  to  the  wooden  Venus  of  Dsedalus,  which  was 
made  to  move  by  quicksilver  playing  through  a  certain 
mechanism  which  the  maker  had  cunningly  contrived 
within  it.  Aristotle  justly  urged  that,  if  this  explained 
motion,  it  did  not  explain  quiet,  that  is,  it  did  not  explain 
why  the  animal  from  motion  returned  to  quiet  and  from 
that  again  to  motion.  To  explain  all  this,  he  said,  we 
must  suppose  **that  the  soul  moves  the  animal  through  a 
kind  of  choice  and  intellection."* 

Now,  although  Aristotle  associates  Plato  with  these  two 
materialists,  he  does  not  dare  to  bring  against  him  the 
same  objection.  In  truth,  Plato  does  not  make  the  soul 
communicate  motion  to  its  body  as  one  body  communicates 
it  to  another,  thereby  losing  so  much  of  its  own  motion. 
He  endows  the  soul,  not  with  motion  alone,  but  also  with 
the  principle  of  motion  (Kiy^-jEiyf  a^x^^)»  ^^"^  consequently 
with  the  perennial  source  of  continually  renewed  motion. 
And  as  every  power  passes  to  its  second  acts  according 


•  Di  Anima^  T,  c.  iii.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  Aristotle,  by 
here  endowing    the    animal  wth   the 


power  of  choice  and  intellection,  gives 
us  a  fresh  proof  of  the  semisnt  with 
which  his  philosophy  was  infected. 
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to  certain  laws,  so  likewise  the  principle  or  power  of 
motion  passes  to  its  acts  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
laws,  which,  for  the  sensible  motion,  have  their  founda- 
tion in  the  body  informed  by  the  soul,  and,  for  the  in- 
telligible motion,  in  universal  being  by  which  the  soul  is 
informed.  To  these  two  terms,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
reduced  the  two  extreme  parts  assigned  to  the  soul  by 
Plato. 

Aristotle  takes  the  trouble  of  demonstrating  that  the 
intellective  soul  cannot  have  corporeal  dimensions,  and 
that  "intellection  resembles  quiet  rather  than  motion." 
Now  what  he  says  is  quite  true  if  it  is  understood  as  ex- 
cluding material  parts  and  material  motion ;  but  it  does 
not  hold  if  it  is  understood  as  referring  to  sensible  parts 
and  movements  in  regard  to  the  sensitive  soul,  and  to 
ideal  parts  and  movements  in  regard  to  the  intellective 
soul.  For  the  identical  parts  and  the  identical  movements 
exist  in  a  given  way  in  matter  (viz.,  with  relations  of  parts 
and  places),  in  another  way  in  the  sensitive  soul  (viz.,  with 
the  relation  of  sensility),  and  in  a  third  way  in  the  in- 
tellective soul  (viz.,  with  the  relation  of  entity),  as  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  proper  place.* 

♦  For  the  way  in  which  the  Platonists  Somn.  Scipionis,   L.   II,  c.   13-16).— 

replied  to  the  objections  brought  by  Also  Huct,  Qtuest.  Alnct,,  L.  II,  c. 

Aristotle  against  the  motion  attributed  viii,  a.  3. 
by  Plato  to  the  soul,  sec  Macrobius  {In 
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FOURTH    CLASS    OF   ERRONEOUS    SYSTEMS  : — THOSE    THAT 
CONFOUNDED  THE   HUMAN    SOUL  WITH   GOD. 

I20-  The  philosophers  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the 
preceding  chapter  deified  the  soul  because  their  reflection 
had  not  advanced  far  enough  to  distinguish  between  God 
and  the  idea.  The  latter  being,  on  the  one  hand,  possessed 
of  divine  characters,  and,  on  the  other,  confounded  with 
the  soul,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  human  souls  were 
so  many  deities.  Hence  these  philosophers  belong  alike 
to  the  third  class  of  erroneous  systems  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  to  the  fourth,  of  which  I  have  now  to  treat. 

121.  The  original  error  of  this  system  lies  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  object  of  the  intelligence — intelligible  or  ideal 
being — with  the  intelligence  or  mind  which  has  the  in- 
tuition of  it.  This  is  Suhjectivimt,,  or  the  system  which 
takes  the  object  thought  for  a  modification  of  the  thought 
itself.  It  is  the  error  of  Galluppi,  the  most  common,  in- 
deed a  universal,  error  of  our  times,  the  sad  legacy  of 
Sensism.  It  is  true  that  Subjectivists,  who  reduce  the 
Object,  the  Idea,  Truth  to  a  mere  element,  accidental  or 
substantial,  of  the  soul,  do  not  all  equally  draw  the 
frightful  consequences  which  their  error  contains  within 
its  bosom.  Many  do  not  see  these  consequences  from 
want  of  sufficient  penetration.  Others,  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  them,  stop  halfway,  or  else  try,  by  arguments, 
which  in  fact  are  mere  futilities,  to  evade  them.  But 
Protestantism  having  taken  to  philosophizing,  it  has,  in 
Germany,  fearlessly  brought  out  every  one  of  them  to  the 
very  last.  Religion  disappeared,  and  Rationalism  re- 
mained. 
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122,  The  subjectivism  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists 
regarding  the  intellective  soul  is  sufficiently  delineated  in 
the  following  statements  of  Porphyry :  '*  The  mind  is  not 
the  principle  of  all  things.  For  the  mind  is  many  things 
(^oXXa  yap  s^nv  6  vous^),  and  the  One  must  precede  the  many. 
That  the  mind  is  many  things  appears  from  this,  that  it 
perceives  things  that  are  many,  not  one  and  nothing  else 
besides  it.  If,  therefore,  the  mind  is  the  same  as  those 
things  {it  o5v  a*/Tor  sffxiv  ox/rorr),  and  they  are  many,  the  mind 
also  must  be  many  things."  Then  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  mind  is  the  same  as  the  things  perceived,  from  this, 
that  it  considers  them  in  itself,  diflFerently  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  sense  and  the  imagination.  **  But  these  thinj 
(the  external  things,  and  the  pictures  of  the  imagination)^ 
are  comprehended  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of  the  two 
powers  (the  sense  and  the  imagination),  not  by  looking 
into  itself,  apprehends  the  thing,  whether  subject  to  the 
sense  or  not ;  whereas  the  mind  catches  hold  of  the  thing 
by  looking  into  itself  [dXKa  tyvv^uovrof  eU  ecM/Tov  nmt  ioLvrov 
^Ewpovvrof) ;  for  if  it  should  cease  to  consider  its  own  func- 
tions, it  would  understand  nothing  at  all.  Accordingly, 
as  the  sense  is  posited  by  means  of  that  which  is  felt,  so 
the  mind  is  posited  by  means  of  that  which  is  understood. 
But  the  sense  perceives  by  going  outside  of  itself,  because 
that  which  is  felt  is  placed  in  matter;  whereas  the  mind 
perceives,  not  by  going  out  of,  but  by  looking  into,  itself. 
— Hence  the  mind  must  be  conjoined  with  the  things  which 
it  understands.  If  these  things  are  referred  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  considers  itself,  it  perceives,  and  perceives  with 
itself,  and,  by  looking  at  itself,  perceives  those  things  also. 
But  inasmuch  as  many  things  fall  under  the  understanding 
(since  the  mind  does  not  consider  the  One  but  the  many), 
it  follows  that  the  soul  itself  is  the  many.  As,  therefore,  the 
one  precedes  the  many,  so  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  one 
precede  the  mind."* 


•  See  Stobseus,  Edog,  Physic,  I,  xi. 
Hence  the  minJ  whicb  the  Plalonists 
posited^   resulting   from    many  minds ; 


which  agrees  with  what  we  have  said 
of  the  elements  of  Empcdodes. 
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123.  The  only  thing  I  now  wish  to  point  out  in  this 
doctrine  is  the  confusion  it  makes  between  the  mind  and 
the  things  conceived  by  the  mind  ;  and  I  beg  the  reader  to 
take  note  of  the  reason  given  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  mind  and  the  things  it  conceives  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  whole  proof  of  a  thesis  so  opposed  to  common  sense  is 
reduced  to  this  :  '*  The  things  perceived  by  the  sense  are 
external ;  therefore  they  are  not  the  sense :  the  things 
perceived  by  the  mind  are  internal ;  therefore  they  are  the 
mind :  consequently  the  mind  perceives  them  by  looking 
into  itself,  and  if  it  ceases  to  consider  its  own  functions,  it 
understands  nothing."  But  calm  internal  observation  of 
the  fact  as  it  really  is  will  show  that  this  proof  is  altogether 
inconclusive  and  vain.     Let  us  see  : 

124*  i*^  The  fact  of  the  object  of  the  mind  being  in- 
ternal is  no  proof  that  the  object  is  the  mind  itself,  unless 
it  were  shown  that  there  is  nothing  internal  save  the  mind 
alone,  or  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  incorporeal  entity  to 
exist  in  another  likewise  incorporeal ;  but  this  has  never 
been  and  never  could  be  shown  ; 

125.  2  '  The  word  internal^  applied  to  the  object  of  the 
mind,  is  incorrect,  because  it  signifies  a  local  relation,  such 
as  exists  between  bodies  ;  whereas  the  object  of  the  mind, 
properly  speaking,  is  neither  outside  nor  inside,  since  it 
does  not,  like  bodies,  occupy  any  room  in  space,  and  is 
therefore  absolutely  devoid  of  local  relations  ; 

126.  3^^  If  by  internal  is  meant  united  with  the  mind, 
then  this  term  expresses  the  truth  ;  for  certainly  the  objects 
intued  or  perceived  by  the  mind  are  united  with  it.  But  to 
be  united  with  the  mind,  and  to  be  confounded  and  identified 
with  it,  are  two  widely  different  things  ; 

127.  4"  Again,  if  by  internal  is  meant  unit^d^  then  it  is 
not  true  that  the  term  of  sense  is  external ;  because  the 
term  of  sense  cannot  be  felt  or  perceived  unless  it  be  united 
with  the  sentient  principle.  Indeed,  so  united  is  the  term 
of  sense  with  the  sentient  principle,  that  this  does  not,  in 
feeling  or  perceiving,  distinguish  the  term  from  itself  It 
simply  feels  or  perceives  its  term  and  itself  in  it,  so  that 
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one  sole  feeling  is  the  result.  The  object  of  the  mind,  on 
the  contrary,  is  united  with  the  mind  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mind  cannot  intue  it  or  perceive  it  except  as 
vbjcciy  not  merely  distinct  from,  but  opposed  to  itself,  subject 

The  illusion  of  supposing  that  the  sense  perceives  the 
objects  as  distinct  from,  or,  as  modern  philosophers  put  it, 
exicrmd  to  itself,  arises  in  the  following  way  : 

The  bodies  different  from  our  own  are  external  to  ours, 
Now,  we  confound  the  sensorial  organs,  which  belong  to 
our  body,  with  the  sentient  principle,  which  is  the  soul. 
And  since  those  bodies  are  external  to  our  sensorial  organs, 
we  say  that  they  are  external  to  the  sentient  principle, 
which  is  not  a  body  at  all.  We  do  not  reflect,  (a)  that 
before  feeling  external  bodies,  we,  by  means  of  the  sub- 
jective and  fundamental  feeling,  feel  our  own  body  which 
is  the  immediate  term  of  that  feeling ;  {h)  that  we  do  not 
feel  external  bodies  except  as  united  with  our  own  through 
the  acii&n  which  they  exert  on  it — an  action  which  is  felt, 
not  in  those  bodies,  but  in  ours,  and  is  therefore  united 
with  our  sentient  principle  as  immediately  as  our  own  sub- 
jective body  itself. 

The  same  illusion  arises  also  from  the  phenomena  of 
sight,  in  which  bodies  at  a  distance  seem  to  be  perceived 
by  the  eye ;  likewise  from  the  phenomena  of  active  motion, 
whereby  those  bodies  are  approached  by  us.  Now  the 
theory  of  both  these  classes  of  phenomena  was  not  yet 
understood  at  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  I 
have,  in  the  Anthropology^  explained  them  by  having 
recourse  [a]  to  unlimited  space,  which  is  the  immediate 
term  of  our  fundamental  feeling,  [b)  to  the  association  of 
sensations,  and  to  the  judgments  which  we  mix  up  with 
them.* 

128,  5-  If  we  consider  that  the  bodies  external  to  ours 
are  perceived,  not  by  the  sense  only,  but  by  the  mind  also, 
the  argument  I  am  combating  loses  even  the  semblance  of 
truth.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mind,  and  the  mind  alone,  that  can 
perceive  things  at  a  distance,  whereas  the  sense  perceives 

•  Anthrop&Uigy^  l^i^'l'i^  180,  I92-196,  211,  246, 
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only  those  that  are  present  to  it  and  united  with  it  by  the 
relation  of  sensility*  And  as  regards  beings  that  are 
purely  ideal  and  possible,  or  else  spiritual,  I  have  already 
observed  that  since  they  do  not  occupy  any  place,  they  are 
neither  external  nor  internal,  distant  or  near  (119,  125). 

129.  6"  Ifj  then,  the  fact  of  the  object  being  united 
with,  or,  to  say  better,  present  to  the  mind,  does  not  in- 
volve any  logical  necessity  of  the  two  being  identified,  so 
that  when  the  mind  thinks  of  an  object  it  thinks  only  of 
itself,  what  will  be  the  right  philosophic  method  for  ascer- 
taining whether  this  identification  exists  as  a  matter  of 
fact  or  not  ?  Clearly  no  other  than  carefully  to  observe 
how  the  fact  itself  takes  placc^  and  when  the  fact  has  been 
duly  verified,  not  to  pretend  to  deny  it  by  reasoning, 
according  to  the  logical  axiom,  Cmttra  factum  not  valet 
argumenium* 

The  fact  to  be  verified,  then,  is  this  :  "  Whether,  when 
our  mind  thinks  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  an  animal,  &c.,  real 
or  possible,  it  believes  its  own  self  to  be  the  object  of  that 
thought,  and,  consequently,  believes  that  mountain,  that 
tree,  that  animal,  &c.,  real  or  possible,  to  be  its  own 
self." 

Nobody  outside  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum  would 
dream  of  answering  such  a  question  in  the  afl&rmative. 
But  our  subjectivist  philosophers,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  tutorship  of  the  human  mind — perhaps  because 
their  minds  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  other  men 
— gravely  assure  us,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  in  effect  at 
least,  that  although  the  mind  believes  it  has  the  notion  of 
something  altogether  different  from  itself  when  it  thinks  of 
mountain,  trees,  animals,  &c.,  real  or  possible,  this  belief 
is  in  reality  only  a  delusion  ;  for  the  mind  never  conceives 
anything  but  its  own  modifications  and  functions. 

Now,  to  these  gentlemen  I  would  reply,  that  even 
supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  mind  is  thus 
deceived,  it  is  at  any  rate  unconscious  of  the  delusion,  it 
does  not  know  that  it  is  thinking  of  itself,  precisely  be- 
cause it  believes  itself  to  be  thinking  of  some  other  thing. 
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In  other  words,  the  mind  is  unconscious  of  thinking  about 
itself,  whilst  it  is  distinctly  conscious  of  thinking-  about 
other  things.  Now  the  question  is,  how  can  the  mind  be 
conscious  of  thinking  a  thing  which  it  does  not  think  at 
all  ?  Would  it  be  possible,  for  instance,  for  one  of  these 
philosophers  to  be  conscious  of  thinking  about  the  devil, 
mthout  at  the  same  time  having  the  slightest  notion 
of  him  ?  Or  could  he,  being  persuaded  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  fiend,  affirm  that  existence,  and  yet 
make  no  affirmation  whatever  ?  Assuredly  not.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  when  our  philosopher  is  conscious 
of  thinking  about  Satan,  Satan  is  really  the  object  of  his 
thought,  and  an  object  altogether  diflferent  from  his  own 
mind  itself.  But  if,  as  the  subjectivist  theory  implies,  this 
manner  of  conceiving  is  merely  a  delusion,  and  the  thought 
of  the  devil,  as  of  everything  else,  is  after  all  only  a  particu- 
lar form  of  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  what  will  the  conse- 
quence be  ?  This,  that  should  our  philosopher  strive  to 
persuade  himself  that  that  theory  is  true,  he  would,  if  he 
succeeded,  have  the  sorry  satisfaction  of  feeling  convinced 
that  he  is  himself  the  devil,  or,  in  the  formula  of  one 
section  of  the  subjectivist  school,  that  the  devil  is  only  '*  a 
modification  or  function  of  his  own  soul !  " 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  pretended  argument 
of  the  Subjectivists,  which  confounds  the  objects  of  the 
intelligence  with  the  intelligence  itself,  is  a  ridiculous 
paralogism,  a  wild  sophism  whereby  these  philosophers 
try  to  impugn  the  most  manifest  facts  of  nature,  to  destroy 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  by  a  vain  show  of  reason- 
ing to  annihilate  the  authority  of  reason,  and  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  intellective  consciousness,  which  is  the  basis 
upon  which  reason  rests  in  all  its  pronouncements.  And  yet 
this  error  is  the  perpetual  labyrinth  of  philosophy  ;  and  it 
fills  me  with  astonishment  to  think  that  I  have  not  met 
with  a  single  writer  anterior  to  1827,  who  in  dealing  with 
this  subject  has  altogether  escaped  the  meshes  of  a  sophism 
whose  flimsiness  nevertheless  seems  to  me  so  transparent. 
Now,  although  I  have  already  called  attention  to  this  point 
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on  previous  occasions,*  I  cannot  refrain  from  doing  the 
same  again  here,  because  it  grieves  me  deeply  to  find  that 
SUBJECTIVISM  {which  is  entirely  rooted  in  the  above 
sophism)  is  still  rampant  every^VHEEJi,  even  in  our  own 
Italy,  and  resulting  in  numberless  mischievous  and  mon- 
strous errors  which  deform  and  disgrace  philosophy,  and 
which  an  inexorable  logic  has  in  our  time  carried  out 
even  to  their  remotest  consequences, 

130.  The  latest  of  these  errors,  the  ripest  fruit  of  sub- 
jectivism, as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is  the  deification 
of  the  human  soul,  anthropolatry,  psychological  pantheism. 
Let  us  attempt  here  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  this  mon- 
strosity, the  opprobrium  of  science,  or  rather  of  ignorance, 
ignorance  as  proud  even  as  that  of  Lucifer.  Let  us  trace  out 
the  steps  by  which  it  has  gradually  descended  into  this 
den  of  demons,  where  it  now  lies,  a  prey  to  self-inflicted 
torment. 

The  original  and  primitive  error,  from  which  all  the 
others  have  sprung,  I  have  already  indicated.  It  consisted 
in  the  abuse  of  the  words  internal  and  external^  inside  and 
oulside^  transported  from  bodies  to  the  soul;  hence  the 
formula  accepted  as  an  axiom :  *'  The  soul  can  know 
nothing  outside  itself."  Let  us  see  how  this  error  went 
on  growing  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  poisoned  philosophy 
altogether,  so  that  this  science  can  never  be  restored  to  a 
healthy  state  until  it  has  completely  cast  off  from  itself  the 
deadly  poison  wiiich  is  corroding  its  vitals. 

I. — Berkeley, 


131-  Berkeley  had  said  that  all  we  know  of  bodies  is 
reduced  to  sensations,  and  that  sensations  are  purely 
modifications  of  our  soul.  Hence  his  conclusion  that 
bodies  are  in  fact  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  soul 
itself:  ^Esthciic  Idealism, — ^The  errors  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning  are : 

i"^  Sensism^  an  error  which  abolishes  thought. — In  truth, 

•  Anthropology^  243-244. 
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if  thought  is  conceded,  namely,  if  it  is  admitted  that  bodies 
are  perceived  by  the  mind  as  beings  distinct  from  us,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  sensation  may  be,  it  wall  always  remain 
true  that  the  concept  of  what  all  the  world  expresses  by 
the  term  body  is  altogether  different  from  the  concept  of 
what  it  expresses  by  the  phrase  modification  of  onds  amn 
soul ;  and  therefore  the  confusion  of  these  two  concepts  is 
an  absurdity ; 

2°  An  imperfect  and  t7icompkt^  doctrine  on  the  corporeal 
feeling*— Th\s  also  is  clear.  The  sensistic  theory  of  Locke, 
to  which  Berkeley  adhered,  takes  cognizance  only  of 
acquired  sensations  by  which  extra-subjective  bodies  are 
perceived ;  and  it  ignores  the  fundamental  feeling  by  which 
the  subjective  body  is  perceived.  Moreover,  in  that  theory, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  sentient  principle 
which  is  simple,  and  the  term  felt  by  it,  which  is  extended|! 
and  hence  nothing  can  be  known  of  that  duality  %vhicKl 
is  essential  to  all  corporeal  feeling.  Had  Berkeley  been 
aware  of  this  dualit>%  he  would  never  have  defined  sensa- 
tions as  mere  modifications  of  our  souL  He  would,  on  the 
contrary,  have  recognised  that  in  every  corporeal  feeling, 
in  every  sensation,  there  is,  acting  in  a  given  way  in  the 
soul,  a  substance  different  from  the  soul  itself.  Failing  to 
see  this  necessary  distinction,  he  sank  the  term  in  the 
principle,  saying  that  the  first  was  only  a  modification  of 
the  second. 


II. — Hume. 

132,  Having,  as  a  believer  in  the  sensism  of  Locke, 
persuaded  himself  that  idem  were  in  reality  reduced  to 
sensations  and  subjective  affections,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
having  assumed  that  sensations  were  mere  modificational 
of  the  soul,  Hume  concluded  that  ideas  also,  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  reason  which  arc  contained  in  ideas,  were 
simply  modifications  of  the  soul»  and  therefore  had  no  fore 
to  prove  the  existence  of  anything  outside  the  soul, 
existence  of  bodies,  of  God,  &c. — Rational  Idealism, 
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The  errors  that  generated  this  system  were  the  same 
as  those  before  mentioned ;  but  a  new  consequence  was 
deduced  from  them.  Berkeley,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
stopping  at  the  denial  of  the  real  existence  of  bodies,  and 
at  the  same  time  admitting  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
spirits^  was  inconsistent.  Now  Hume's  greater  consistency 
in  error  necessitated  his  denial  of  another  truth,  viz.,  "  of 
the  difference  and  opposition  which  exists  between  the 
objects  of  the  mind  and  the  mind  which  contemplates 
them.*'  He  had  to  shut  his  eyes  to  this  most  patent 
truth  of  fact  that  *'when  the  mind  thinks  of  a  possible 
object,  for  example,  of  a  tower  which  might  be  built,  it 
thinks,  not  of  itself  nor  of  any  modification  of  itself,  but  of 
a  thing  whose  nature  is  different  from  and  opposed  to  its 
own  nature  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  its  own  modifica- 
tions, whilst  at  the  same  time  this  thing  is  not  nothings 
because  nothingness  is  not  a  possible  tow^er/* 


III.— Reid, 

133.  Reid,  dismayed  at  consequences  so  absurd  and 
disastrous,  resolved  to  return  to  common  sense  by  fully 
recognising  that  when  men  conceive  bodies,  or  ideas  and 
the  principles  of  reason,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  think 
of  themselves  or  of  modifications  of  themselves,  as  indeed 
they  do  not.  But  not  knowing  how  to  meet  with  a  direct 
answer  the  paralogism  which  ser\^ed  as  a  basis  to  these 
errors,  viz.,  that  "  the  soul  could  not  go  outside  itself,  and 
therefore  could  think  of  nothing  but  itself,  and  what  takes 
place  within  itself,"  he,  instead  of  untying  the  knot,  cut  it 
by  saying  that  "  the  soul  truly  perceived  and  conceived 
things  different  from  itself,  but  did  so  by  virtue  of  certain 
primitive  and  instinctive  laws  intrinsic  to  its  nature." — 
Realistic  Subjectivism, 

This  doctrine  admitted  the  fact  attested  by  the  common 
sense  of  men,  that  the  soul  thinks  of  things  different  from 
itself,  but  did  not  remove  the  main  difficulty  ;  indeed, 
instead  of  replying  to  the  fundamental  sophism  of  the 
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school  which  Reid  professed  to  combat,  it  confirmed  it. 
In  fact, 

i"^  The  subjective  and  instinctive  laws  of  which  the 
doctrine  spoke  were  introduced  arbitrarily,  without  any 
proof; 

2°  Inasmuch  as  those  laws  and  those  instincts  by  which 
it  was  pretended  that  human  nature  was  moved  to  think 
external  things  were  different  from  reason,  it  followed  that 
they  were  blind  and  hence  incapable  of  affording  a  rational 
demonstration  of  their  veracity  and  of  their  authority  for 
witnessing  to  the  existence  of  things  different  from  the  sold. 
Consequently,  their  testimony  might  very  well  be  illusory, 
nay,  it  was  bound  to  be  so,  because  man,  by  the  very  fact  of 
believing  it,  was  withdrawn  from  the  guidance  of  reason, 
and  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  guide  which  was  declared 
not  to  be  reason  ; 

3^'  Lastly,  if  man  conceived  things  different  from  him- 
self merely  by  the  force  of  instinctive  laws  intrinsic  to  his 
nature*  those  things  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  nature.  The  objects  of  thought,  there- 
fore, emanated  from  man  ;  nor  was  there  any  means  by 
which  he  could  make  himself  certain  that  they  were  offered 
to  his  perception  from  without. 

IV.— Kant, 


134.  It  was  by  these  reflections  that  Kant  was  led  to 
the  formation  of  his  system.  He  accepted  the  subjective 
laws  and  instincts  of  Reid,  and  retained  the  doctrines  of 
Berkeley  and  of  Hume,  explaining  the  latter  by  means  of 
the  former.  He  took  it  as  a  thing  past  questioning  that  the 
soul  could  not  go  outside  itself,  and  therefore  could  not 
know  any  thing  save  in  itself  But  being,  on  the  other 
hand,  unable  to  deny  that  all  men  are  intimately  persuaded 
that  they  know  things  different  from  themselves,  he  ex- 
plained this  persuasion  by  saying  that  it  was  a  necessary 
effect  of  the  subjective  laws  indicated  by  Reid,  so,  however, 
that  these  laws  had  no  force  to  prove  that  things  different 
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from  the  soul  really  existed.  Hence,  in  his  view,  all  that 
philosophy  now  required  in  order  to  attain  that  perfection 
toward  which  it  had  been  advancing-,  was  to  determine 
what  were  these  subjective  laws,  by  deducing  them  from 
an  accurate  enumeration  and  analysis  of  the  objects  which 
men  came  to  admit  through  them.  Thus  originated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kantian  forms,  schemata  and  antinomies, 
— Critical  Philmophy  [Raiiofial  Idealism  sysfemaiizcd). 

The  errors  of  this  philosophy  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
school  that  preceded  it.  Only  that  Kant,  instead  of  refiating- 
them,  with  an  ability  far  above  the  common,  elaborated 
them  into  a  regxilar  system;  so  that  in  his  hands  they 
acquired  increased  gravity  through  being  presented  as  a 
compact  whole,  in  which  each  part  had  a  special  place 
assig'ned  to  it  on  a  skilfully  devised  plan. 

He  only  added,  that  although  it  was  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  beings 
different  from  itself,  yet  this  did  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  such  beings  existing.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
be  either  aflSrmed  or  denied. 


v.— Reinhold, 

155.  As  Reid  had   attempted  in   Scotland  to  rescue 

philosophy  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  systems  of 
Berkeley  and  of  Hume,  without  being  able  to  dissipate  the 
sophism  on  which  these  systems  rested,  so  Reinhold  made 
a  like  ftitile  attempt  in  Germany  in  respect  of  the  horrible 
consequences  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  Like  Reid,  he 
began  by  imprudently  granting  the  fatal  premises  on 
■which  that  philosophy  was  built.  Then  he  argued  more 
or  less  as  follows :  **  It  is  certain  that  the  thinking  subject 
represents  the  objects  to  himself  He  has,  therefore,  the 
faculty  of  this  representation.  Now,  by  examining  the 
nature  of  this  faculty  we  find  that  it  involves  three 
things:  1*^  The  representing  subject  ;  2°  The  object  re- 
presented ;  5°  The  representation  itself  Our  conscious- 
ness assures  us  of  all  this.     Since,  then,  the  representation 
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undoubtedly  exists,   the   object  represented   and  the 
presenting  subject  must  likewise  exist  as  conditions  of 
it/' — Rcprcsctitative  System, 

But  it  was  easy  to  reply :  **  If  the  proposition  upon 
which  you  base  your  whole  argument  is  true,  all  these 
three  distinctions  are  purely  phenomenal,  produced  by 
the  laws  which  the  thinking  subject  obeys  in  his  action." 
— Indeed  Reinhold  himself  acknowledged  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  his  argument  could  have  no  force 
except  hy  presupposing  the  truth  of  the  object  represented, 
in  other  words,  presupposing  the  very  thing  he  had  to 
prove.  Hence,  despairing  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  means  of  reason,  he  gave  up  reason  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  better  guide  in  the  faith  which  was  proposed  in 
Iacobi*s  system,  and  which  resembled  that  of  the  school 
of  Reid, 

Reinhold's  system,  therefore,  sprang  from  the  same 
3rrors  that  we  have  mentioned  before,  the  only  difference 
between  him  and  his  predecessors  being  that  he  took  one 
of  these  errors  as  the  basis  of  his  system. 

It  consisted  in  supposing  that  our  mind  perceives  objects 
by  way  of  representation  only,  understood  in  the  sense  of 
pieiure.  If  this  were  the  case,  subjectivism  and  scepti- 
cism would  be  inevitable ;  because  no  representation  can 
of  itself  make  us  know  the  objects  unless  we  know  that  it 
represents  them  and  represents  them  faithfully*  Now  we 
cannot  know  this  except  by  comparing  the  representation 
with  the  objects  represented  ;  but  in  order  to  make  this 
comparison,  we  must  know  the  objects,  whereas,  the  ques- 
tion is,  to  explain  how  we  come  to  know  them.  And  the 
same  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  case  of  objects  of  which 
we  might  happen  to  be  assured  by  some  infallible  testi- 
mony ;  for  we  could  not  believe  in  their  existence  except 
by  presupposing  the  existence  of  an  infallible  testimony 
different  from  ourselves,  whereas,  the  question  is,  to  explain 
how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  that  anything  different 
from  ourselves  exists. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  objects,  whether  they  be  ideal  or 
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real  (felt),  are  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  because 
being  is  the  proper  and  immediate  term  of  the  intellective 
soult* 

VL — FiCHTE. 

136.  Reinhold*s  attempt  having  proved  as  unsuccessful 
as  had  been  that  of  Reid,  subjectivism  went  on  unimpeded 
in  its  fatal  course.  Fichte,  while  still  firmly  retaining  as 
the  expression  of  an  unquestionable  truth  the  original  and 
primitive  sophism  that  the  soul  can  know  nothing  beyond 
itself»  peremptorily  rejected  the  possibility,  which  Kant 
had  allowed,  of  the  existence  of  beings  distinct  from  the 
soul.  In  fact,  Kant  had  been  illogical  in  this  ;  for,  if 
all  that  man  conceives  is  the  product  of  subjective 
forms,  nothing  is  possible  save  what  can  be  conceived  by 
man ;  since  the  human  intelligence  extends  in  a  certain 
way  to  every  thing,  to  the  finite  no  less  than  to  the  infinite. 
On  this  basis,  therefore,  Fichte  constructed  a  perfectly 
consistent  system  of  Subjectivism. 

To  facilitate  the  understanding  of  what  I  have  now  to 
say  on  this  philosopher,  I  will  briefly  summarise  here  all 
that  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the  present  question  up  to 
the  time  when  he  took  it  in  hand. 

Thinkers  had  begun  to  inquire  as  to  how  man  comes  to 
know  things  different  from  himself  Philosophy  had  in- 
herited from  of  old  a  very  specious  prejudice,  the  prejudice 
that  man  knows  those  things  by  means  of  representation. 
The  Rationalistic  Idealists  had  shown  that  this  was  im- 
possible,  and  had,  therefore,  concluded  that  man  in  reality 
knew  nothing  that  was  different  from  himself.  But  if  man 
knew  nothing  that  was  different  from  himself,  it  followed^ 
that  he  could  not  admit  that  anything  of  the  kind  existed. 
Reid  had  replied  that  this  was  an  absurd  paradox,  inas- 
much as  it  stood  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  mankind.  Kant  sided  with  Reid,  though  in 
a  way  which,  I  confess,  seems  to   me  something  like  a 

•  It  may,  indeed^  be  said  that  the      representation,  but  in  the  sense  that  it 
idea  represents  the  real  thin^  ;   not,      is  the  intdligihiUty  of  the  real  thing, 
however,  in  the  sease  that  it  is  a  true 
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mockery;  for  he  said,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
existence  of  beings  different  from  oxir  soul  could  not  be 
denied,  it  was,  on  the  other,  impossible  for  them  to  be 
an>i:hing  else  than  productions  of  the  soul  itself  Thus  the 
cognitive  instincts  of  Reid  were  transmuted  by  him  into  pro- 
ductive instincts  ;  and  although  Reinhold  did  his  best  to 
combat  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason^  his  efforts  were  valueless  except  as  tokens  of  a 
good  will.  It  now  only  remained  to  distinguish,  classify 
and  describe  the  summary  objects  which  the  spirit,  with 
that  portentous  activity  which  was  attributed  to  it  (always 
gratuitously,  of  course),  produced  to  itself;  and  this  task 
was  undertaken  by  Fichte. 

Kant  had  described  and  anatomized  the  power  which 
(he  said)  the  spirit  had  of  producing  objects  to  itself; 
Fichte  considered  the  act  of  this  power,  and  the  ob* 
jects  already  produced  by  it.  The  Ego  which  Kant  had 
posited  as  the  band  of  union  for  all  the  representations, 
and  which  Reinhold  had  made  synonymous  with  ct>n- 
sciousncsSj  became  for  Fichte  the  primal  act  {actus  primus) 
of  all  the  knowable  as  well  as  of  all  things.  This 
was  an  immense  step  made  by  subjectivism  toward  its 
ultimate  development.  By  this  step  the  abyss  to  which 
such  a  system  would  necessarily  lead  its  adherents  was 
already  disclosed  to  view.  For  if  the  £go  is  the  primal 
act  of  all  the  knowable  and  of  all  things,  then  man  is  the 
Creator,  he  is  God.  And  yet  this  step  to  which  subjec- 
tivism was  driven  by  Fichte's  dauntless  logic  was  in- 
evitable, after  what  had  previously  taken  place.  Let  us 
see  how  this  German  thinker  set  his  new-fangled  Creator 
to  the  great  work  of  the  production  of  the  knowable  and 
of  the  universe. 

137.  lie  started  by  affirming  that  the  Bga  posits  itself; 
this  was  the  first  of  all  acts.  Now,  if  the  proposition,  '*The 
Ego  posits  itself,"  were  taken  simply  as  indicating  the 
first  immanent  act  of  the  Ego,  the  act  by  which  the  Ego  is, 
it  might  be  allowed  to  pass ;  because  a  thing,  in  so  far  as 
it  does  the  act  by  which  it  is,  may  in  a  certain  sense  be 
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said  to  posit  itself;  for  the  passing  from  non-existence 
to  existence  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  way  through 
which  the  thing  comes  to  be  constituted  in  its  nature.  Of 
course,  this  way  is  traversed  without  succession  of  time, 
by  a  single  act,  but  yet  an  act  in  which  we  can  mentally 
distinguish  several  grades  ab  impcrfccto  ad  pcrfcchim^  as, 
indeed,  the  transition  from  non-existence  to  existence  used 
to  be  conceived  by  the  Schoolmen.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
this  sense  that  Fichte  wished  his  dictum  to  be  understood. 
He  would  have  it  that  the  Ego  posited  itself  by  pronounc- 
ing the  proposition,  *' I  am  Myself/'  and  this  mode  of 
explaining  how  the  E^  posits  itself  involved  a  manifest 
absurdity,  for  two  reasons  : 

i"  It  is  quite  evident  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  intelli- 
gent principle  has  pronounced  the  monosyllable  /,  it 
exists,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  adding;  am  Myself, 
Hence  the  proposition,  *'  I  am  Myself,"  would  posit  an 
Ego  which  is  already  posited.  That  proposition  expresses 
not  the  act  by  which  the  Ego  exists,  but  the  act  by  which 
the  Ego  turns  its  reflection  on  itself. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  first  error,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  in  all  systems  of  this  kind,  cofisciotuness^  which  is 
merely  the  work  of  reflection,  figures  as  always  accom- 
panying the  Ego ;  which  is  evidently  untrue,  because  we 
have  not  always  the  actual  consciousness  of  ourselves. 

2^  I  have  said  that  the  intelligent  principle  must 
necessarily  be  in  existence  from  the  instant  that  it  has 
pronounced  the  monosyllable  /•  But  this  is  not  enough. 
1  ask ;  Could  the  Ego  pronounce  itself,  that  is,  perform  an 
act,  if  it  was  not  already  in  existence  ?  No  one  performs 
an  act  before  he  exists.  Consequently,  the  mere  pro- 
nouncing /  presupposes  the  existence  of  him  who  pro- 
nounces it. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Ego  does  not  posit  itself  in  the  sense 
meant  by  Fichte- 

138.  The  reason  why  this  philosopher  fell  into  such 
absurdities  in  the  very  first  word  of  his  philosophy  was 
because  he  took  the  Ego  already  formed  as  we  find  it  in 
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adults,  and  analyzed  its  concept,  but  forgot  that  this  con-* 
cept  was  an  elaboration  of  reflection,  and  contained 
not  merely  a  human  soul  [in  its  primitive  state],  but  a 
human  soul  that  had  passed  into  a  state  of  development  in 
which  it  had  arrived  at  self-consciousness.  He  forgot, 
that  previously  to  reaching  this  stage  of  its  life  the  soul 
had  existence,  and  was  essentially  a  rational  principle 
and  individual,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Psychology  (6i-8i)* 
This  reminds  us  of  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  for  those  who  take  to  philosophizing,  is  to  seize 
with  a  vigilant  eye  on  that  state  of  man  which  precedes 
self-consciousness  \  and  yet  it  is  only  by  carefully  ob- 
serving this  state  that  a  genuine  notion  can  be  formed  of 
what  human  nature  really  is  ;  because  self-consciousness 
is  not  natural  to  man,  but  acquired. 

139.  Such,  then,  according  to  Fichte,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Ego  posits  the  first  of  its  primary  objects, 
namely,  its  <mm  self.  The  truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
by  the  act  of  pronouncing  **  I  am  Myself,"  the  Ego  does 
not  posit  itself,  but  only  expresses  a  reflex  knowledge  of 
itselC  Therefore  its  existence  is  not  dependent  upon  this 
act;  the  soul  must  exist  before  it  can  become  an  object 
of  cognition. — Let  us  now  come  to  the  second  summary 
object,  the  Non-Ego, 

Tlie  Ego^  says  Fichte,  produces  this  by  a  second  act, 
by  which  it  says :  **  I  am  not  that  which  is  not  Myself/' 
Well,  but  what  does  this  proposition  mean  r  It  means 
that  the  Ego  distinguishes  itself  from  all  which  is  not 
itself;  nothing  more.  But  the  making  a  distinction  is 
a  cognitive,  not  a  productive,  act.  There  is  nothing 
brought  into  existence  by  it*  Indeed,  how  could  the  Ego 
and  the  Non-Ego  be  known  as  distinct  if  they  did  not  exist  ? 
Cognition  presupposes  the  existence  (possible  or  real)  of 
the  thing  cognized.  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice  that 
our  philosopher  cannot  see  this  most  evident  truth,  and 
hence  takes  it  for  granted  that  knowing  and  distinguish- 
ing are  synonj^nous  with  producing. 

The  second  summary  object,  then,  which,  according  to 
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the  supposition  of  this  philosopher,  is  produced  by  the  Ego^ 
consists  of  all  that  is  different  from  the  Ego^  and  is  not 
inappropriately  comprised  under  the  negative  word  Non- 
Ego, 

140.  The  third  object,  he  tells  us,  is  produced  by  a  third 
act  of  the  same  Ego^  by  a  pronouncement  to  the  effect  that 
both  "the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  are  in  the  Ego  itself" 

If  it  were  true  that  the  Ego  is  nothing  but  the  product  of 
the  act  by  which  the  Ego  is  known,  and  if  it  were  true  that 
the  N'oU'Ego  is  likewise  nothing  but  the  product  of  the  act 
by  which  the  Non-Ego  is  known,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be 
true  that  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  (reduced  as  they  are  to 
two  cognitive  acts)  are  in  the  Ego, 

But  if  it  is  true,  as  it  most  certainly  is,  that  no  one  can 
pronounce  himself  existent  unless  he  exist  before,  indepen- 
dently of  such  pronouncement ;  and  if  it  is  likewise  true, 
that  the  N^07i-Ego  cannot  be  knowm  or  pronounced  existent 
unless  it  exist  before  in  a  similar  way ;  then  it  is  also 
evidently  true  that  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  are  not  in  the 
Ego,  In  the  Ego  there  are  only  the  acfs  by  which  these 
beings  are  perceived,  acts  w^hich  are  merely  accidents  of 
it;  and  there  are  also  in  the  Ego  the  concepts  of  those 
beings,  not,  however,  as  accidents  of  it,  but  distinct  from 
it  by  nature,  as  its  objects. 

Thus  is  there  in  Fichte  a  continual  recurrence  of  the 
confiision  between  the  knowledge  of  things  and  their 
existence,  always  the  ancient  error  of  Parmenides  :  to  yip 
oi/To  voe7v  jTTi  re  k%\  etvat. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  :  "  Things  do  not  exist  for  you 
if  you  have  no  knowledge  of  them.'* — This  is  true,  but, 
given  that  I  know  a  thing,  I  then  also  know  that  that 
thing  exists  independently  of  the  act  by  wiiich  I  know  it ; 
for,  the  concept  of  knoiinng  necessarily  involves  the  con- 
cept of  a  knowable  entity  logically  anterior  to  that  act. 
Hence  I  cannot  know  a  thing"  except  on  the  condition  of 
knowing  also  that  it  exists  independently  of  my  knowing 
it.  To  say  that  I  know  a  thing  w^hich  exists  only  in  \irtue 
of  the  act  by  which  I  know  it,  and  therefore  posteriorly  (in 
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the  logical  order)  to  this  act,  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms*  Either  we  must  deny  the  principle  of  contradiction^ 
and  that  of  identity  on  which  the  system  of  Fichte  i» 
based,  or  we  must  confess  that  in  man  the  act  of  knowing 
is  logically  preceded  by  the  existence  of  the  knowable 
thing,  and  that,  therefore,  human  cognition  and  existence 
are  things  distinct  in  such  a  manner  that  without  this 
distinction  cognition  would  be  impossible, 

141,  But  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  how  many 
paralogisms  this  system  involves,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
recall  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  concession  which  I 
have  just  made.  I  have  conceded,  that  if  the  Ego  and  die 
Non-Ego  were  nothing  but  cognitive  acts  and  known  con- 
cepts, they  could  be  found  together  in  the  Ego^  as  Fichte 
pretends.  But  I  have  conceded  this  ad  abundandmn :  to 
speak  with  strict  propriety,  I  ought  not  to  have  conceded 
it*  I  wish  to  observe,  then,  that  in  the  formula  by  which 
Fichte  expresses  the  production  of  the  third  summary 
object,  the  word  Ego  is  taken  in  tv\^o  altogether  different 
meanings.  It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  in  the  first  part 
of  that  formula  the  Ego^  as  well  as  the  Non-Ego^  stands  as 
the  thing  contained,  whilst,  in  the  second  part,  the  Ego 
stands  as  the  container.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  in  Fichte's 
system  the  Ego  taken  as  the  thing  contained  means  a 
** concept  produced;"  whereas,  taken  as  container,  it  has 
the  meaning  which  all  men  attach  to  the  word,  namely,  of 
a  real  being,  an  intelligence,  in  which  the  concepts  are. 
Without  this,  the  formula  would  not  have  any  sense.  For* 
even  if  the  container  Ego  were  taken  to  mean  the  mere 
concept  of  the  Ego^  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  in  the 
concept  of  the  Ego  the  concept  of  the  Ego  is  contained  ; 
because  these  concepts  are  not  two  distinct  things,  but 
one  and  the  same.  And  it  would  be  still  more  absurd  tO' 
think  that  in  the  concept  of  the  Ego  the  concept  of  the 
Nofi-Ego  is  contained,  since  these  concepts  exclude  each 
other  by  their  very  enunciation.  Hence  our  philosopher 
mixes  up  and  confounds  the  Ego  produced  by  him  through 
speculation  with  the  real  Ego^  in  which  alone  the  know- 
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ledge  of  one's  own  self  resides.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
admission  of  a  real  Ego  anterior  to  the  conceptual  and 
reflex  Ego  is  the  destruction  of  the  system  which  he  endea- 
vours to  establish,  and  by  which  he  proposes  to  reduce 
everything  to  ideas  or  concepts. 

It  is,  therefore,  because  of  this  confusion  of  meanings 
attributed  to  the  word  Ego^  that  Fichte  concludes  that  the 
Ego  makes  equation  with  the  Non-Ego^  inasmuch  as  both 
are  equally  contained  in  the  Ego^  and  are,  therefore,  rooted 
and  merged  in  the  primal  act  itself  of  the  Ego. 

142.  Thus  our  philosophers  summary  objects  of  the 
knowable  and  of  the  universe  are  three:  i^  The  Ego  that 
posits  or  produces  itself;  2^  The  Ego  that  posits  or  pro- 
duces the  Non-Ego ;  3  ~^  The  Ego  that  equates  itself  with  the 
Non-Ego* 

But,  i^,  in  these  three  objects  the  value  of  the  word 
Ego  is  continually  changed,  as  w^e  have  said,  because  the 
Ego  that  produces  cannot  be  the  Ego  that  is  produced, 
since  producer  and  produced  give  two  opposite  concepts. 
Again,  the  Ego  In  which  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  are 
lequated  cannot  be  the  same  Ego  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  equation,  because  that  which  contains 
the  ti^^o  terms  cannot  be  one  of  those  terms. 

143.  2^'  To  say  that  the  Ego  produces  the  Non-Ego  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  it  produces  that  which  is  not  the 
Ego.  Consequently,  the  Ego  either  goes  with  its  activity 
outside  itself,  or  without  going  outside  itself  produces  an 
entity  different  from  itself.    This  is  self-evident;  for  the 

.Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  are  two  opposites,  and  they  cannot 
rbe  declared  to  be  an  identical  thing  without  going  against 

the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  precludes  the  possi- 
ibility  of  yes  and  no  signifying  the  same  thing.     If,  on  the 

other  hand,  the  Ego  produces  an  entity  diflferent  from  its 
lown,  then  it  is  admitted  that  the  Ego  can  with  its  acts  go 

outside  itself,   can   create   something  different  from   and 

opposed  to  itself,  whatever  that  something  may  be;*  and 

•  To  render  the  fallacy  more  seduc-      from  the  Ega  were  expressed  under  the 
live,  the  world  and  all  Inmgs  different      negative  form  of  Non^E^o,  and  it  was 
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Tience  the  famous  sophism  on  which  the  whole  system  of 
transcendental  idealism  is  based  falls  to  the  ground, 

144*  3"  No  true  equation  between  the  Ego  and  the 
Non-Ego  will  ever  be  possible  until  the  meaning  of 
these  words  is  changed  ;  because  two  contraries,  one  of 
which  excludes  the  other,  never  can  make  equation  so 
long  as  they  are  both  taken  in  the  same  sense.  Com- 
parison there  may  be,  not  equation.  Fichte,  therefore, 
abuses  the  word  equation.  The  ivay  in  which  he  explains 
how  the  pretended  equation  takes  place  proves  this  clearly. 
It  takes  place,  he  says,  "  by  the  Ego  opposing  to  the  divi- 
sible Ego  a  Non-Ego  likewise  divisible."  Now  it  is  obvious, 
that  to  set  one  thing  in  opposition  to  another  is  not  to  make 
an  equation,  but  to  deny  it.— He  subjoins  that  that  equa- 
tion contains  these  two  propositions:  i"*  "  The  £^(s;  posits 
the  Noti-Ego  as  limited  by  the  Ego ;  2^  The  Ego  posits  it- 
self as  limited  by  the  Non-Ego!*  But  surely  in  these  pro- 
positions no  case  of  equation  is  made  out ;  for  to  limit  is 
not  the  same  as  to  equate.  Besides,  the  Ego  that  limits  is 
not  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Ego  that  is  limited,  and 
the  divisible  Ego  is  not  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
undivided  Ego,  Our  philosopher  is,  therefore,  simply 
playing  with  the  different  reflections  which  the  intelligent 
principle  makes  upon  itself,  and  upon  the  things  diflFerent 
from  itself.  Instead  of  considering,  as  he  ought,  each  re* 
flection  as  a  diflFerent  act  of  this  principle,  he  will  have  it 
that  each  reflection  produces  a  different  Ego  %vhich  stands 
to  the  preceding  Ego  in  the  relations  of  limiting  and 
limited,  container  and  contained,  producer  and  produced. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  miserable  play  upon  words,  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Sophists,  yet  inevitable  so  long  as  one 
insists  on  starting  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
the  intelligent  being  has  no  existence  previously  to 
his  becoming  conscious  of  himself,  but  is  himself  the  pro- 


prctended  th:it  ihe  Ego  conceives  the 
world  by  detiyitig  its  own  self.  But  in 
the  concept  of  the  world  there  is  quite 
as  much  of  positive  as  there  is  in  that 
of  til e  Ei^i\  Mor  c.in  the  world  be  per- 
ceived by  merely  denying  Uie  Ego^  but 
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an  affirmation  is  necessary  for  that  piw- 
pose.  Now,  this  aihrmatlon  is  forgotten 
in  the  s)'stein  of  transcendental  idealism, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason^  which  is 
that  in  this  system  the  affirmation  would 
be  inexplicable* 
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duct  of  the  very  act  whereby  he  acquires  self-conscious- 
ness. This  act  being  capable  of  repetition  according  to 
the  number  of  the  reflections,  the  identical  intelligent 
being  must  likewise  be  repeated,  and  so  admit  of  being 
taken,  now  for  the  same  Ego^  and  now  for  different  ones, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  purpose  for  whicb  the 
paralogism  was  had  recourse  to, 

145.  4°  Moreover,  this  system  is  wholly  devoid  of 
sufficient  reason.  It  can  give  no  answer  to  the  following 
queries  : 

[a)  WTiy  does  the  Ego  posit  itself  rather  than  not  ? 
What  is  it  that  moves  it  to  posit  itself  r  and  to  posit  itself 
at  one  time  rather  than  at  another  ?  For  certainly  each 
man*s  consciousness  did  begin  at  a  certain  time.  What  is 
the  reason  that  Egos  are  posited  in  a  certain  number  rather 
than  in  another  ?  For  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  Egos 
is  finite,  and  could  be  increased,  and  is  in  fact  increased 
daily  by  the  advent  of  new  human  beings  into  the  world. 
Or  else  you  will  have  to  maintain  that  there  exists  no  Ego 
but  your  own  (which  indeed  would  be  consistent  with  your 
principle  which  excludes  the  admission  of  anything  outside 
the  Ego) ;  and  then  your  philosophy  would  be  written  for 
your  own  benefit  alone. 

[b)  What  is  it  that  induces  the  Ego  to  posit  the  Non-Ego 
rather  than  to  abstain  from  doing  so  ?  The  word  Non-Ego 
expresses  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  different  from 
the  Ego  merely  in  a  negative  way ;  it  says  that  they  are 
not  Ourselves,  but  it  does  not  say  what  they  are.  Now,  not 
every  one  of  us  posits  (to  continue  the  same  mode  of  ex- 
pression) the  same  kind  of  Non-Ego,  For  some  individuals 
the  world  and  the  things  different  from  themselves  contain 
more  than  they  do  for  others  ;  hence  the  Non-Ego  posited 
by  the  former  is  different  from  that  posited  by  the  latter. 
What  sufficient  reason  do  you  assign  for  this  difference  ? 
In  other  words,  why  should  an  Ego  posit  a  Non-Ego  de- 
termined in  one  mode  rather  than  in  another  ? 

[c)  Again,  why  should  the  Ego  wish  to  limit  itself  by 
producing  the  Non-Ego?    Or,  why  should  it  msh  to  divide 
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itself  into  two,  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego^  as  you  say  it 
does  ?    What  sufficient  reason  do  you  assign  for  this  r 

In  Fichte's  system  no  sufficient  reason  is  or  can  be 
given  for  any  of  the  acts  which  it  is  pretended  are  per- 
formed by  the  Ego,  And  if  there  were  a  sufficient  reason 
determining  the  Ego  to  all  those  acts,  clearly  that  reason 
would  have  to  be  different  from  and  superior  to  the  Ego^  to 
which  it  would  be  imposed ;  and  so  it  would  destroy  the 
system,  which  wholly  consists  in  abolishing  everything^ 
wliich  lies  outside  the  Ego,  It  is,  therefore,  a  system 
devoid  of  reason,  a  system  of  blind  chance.  Instead  of 
explaining  knowledge,  it  assumes  that  the  world  exists 
and  operates  without  cause.  Thus  intelligence  is  sup- 
pressed, and  nothing  remains  but  the  most  capricious^ 
the  most  absurd  fatalism, 

146.  It  follows,  that  in  this  system  all  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning  are  violated  and  destroyed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  knowledge,  which  rests  entirely  on  these 
principles,  is  destroyed  and  rendered  impossible.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  our  philosopher  [by  the  fact  of  having 
recourse  to  reasoning]  invokes  the  aid  of  these  very  prin- 
ciples in  composing  the  system  which  completely  \dolates 
and  abolishes  them.     Let  us  see  : 

[a)  The  principle  of  cognition  says :  **  Being  is  the 
object  of  the  cognitive  act ;  *'  and  this  system  says  :  **  The 
cognitive  act  produces  being,"  which  is  a  principle  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  first,  and,  moreover,  proceeds  on  the 
absurd  supposition  that  knowledge  precedes  existence. 

iP)  The  principle  of  contradiction  says  :  ^*  Between 
affirming  and  denying,  equation  is  impossible ; "  and  this 
system  says :  **  The  Ego^  which  is  an  affiniiation,  and 
the  Non-EgOy  which  is  a  negation,  make  together  an 
equation, 

147.  In  truth,  the  contradictions  in  this  system  are  more 
numerous  than  the  words  which  express  it,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  pointing  out  one  which  is  new  :  **Tlie  Ego  posits 
the  Non-Ego:*  Now  what  is  the  Non-Ego  f  All  that  is  not 
the  Ego,  namely,  the  world  and  God.    But  in  the  world 
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there  are  other  Egas  besides  your  own,*  Now,  according 
to  you,  each  of  these  Egos  posits  itself*  But,  inasmuch  as 
each  of  them,  in  respect  of  your  Ego^  is  Noti-Ego^  it  follows 
that  each  of  them  is  posited  twice.  Nay,  every  Ego  is 
posited  as  many  times  as  there  are  Egos  in  existence, 
because  each  Ego  posits  itself  and  posits  all  the  others, 
comprised  in  the  Non-Ego,  Now,  either  by  the  words 
**  Positing  the  Ego  and  positing  the  Non-Ego"  you  mean 
merely  knowings  and  in  this  case  your  system  vanishes 
into  nothing,  because  it  supposes  the  object  to  exist  before 
the  cognitive  act  which  posits  it ;  or  you  mean  causing  to 
exists  and  in  this  case  the  Egos  are  multiplied  ad  infinitum^ 
because  every  Ego^  by  positing  all  the  Egos  that  exist, 
causes  them  to  exist ;  and  so  the  number  of  existing  Egos 
is  multiplied  by  itself;  and  this  number  of  Egos  raised  to 
the  second  power  is,  for  the  same  reason,  again  multiplied 
in  the  same  way ;  so  that  in  your  system  the  increase  of 
Egos  would  have  to  be  expressed  by  an  infinite  series, 
which,  if  we  put  down  the  primitive  number  of  Egos  as^j^r, 
might  be  expressed  thus  :  x^  x^  x^  x^  :r,'"  &c.,  and  so  on 
without  end.  And  as  in  this  series  the  last  term  would 
never  be  reached,  so  the  number  of  existing  Egos  could 
never  be  assigned;  nay,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  single 
Ego  ever  to  come  into  existence,  because  the  first  of  the 
Egos  implies  the  entire  series  ! 

This  is  a  patent  mathematical  demonstration  that  in 
Fichte's  system  all  existence  and  all  knowledge  becomes 
impossible  and  absurd.  Our  philosopher  will  perhaps  say, 
that  his  oum  Ego  is  the  only  one  that  exists,  and  that  he 
wrote  his  philosophy  for  his  own  use  alone,  like  a  spider 
who  makes  his  web  where  there  are  no  flies.  But  in  this 
case  he  would,  first  of  all,  be  condemned  to  posit  a  Non-Ego 
wholly  inanimate,  a  universe  inhabited  by  himself  alone, 
and  hence  to  live  for  ever  among  brute  beings.  Then  he 
would  have  to  explain  to  himself  why  it  was  that  his  Ego 


•  That  in  the  world  there  arc  many 
E^as  has  been  expressly  admitted  by 
Fichte'3  successors,  ScbcUing  and 
Hegd;    for    these   philosophers   hold 


that  that  which  has  no  consciousness 
(inanim^ite  nature)  gradually  comes  to 
i)avc  itf  and  so  to  constitute  it^elT  into 
an  E^* 
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could  not  produce  some  other  Ego^  comprised  in  the  Non- 
EgOy  as  he  most  probably  would  feel  desirous  of  doing-,  in 
order  to  emerge  at  last  from  his  barren  solitude  and  be  pro- 
lific of  another  being  like  himself!  At  the  same  time,  how 
very  careful  ought  he  to  be  of  his  own  conservation,  lest  the 
whole  world  should  perish  with  him !  In  the  second  place, 
it  being  indubitable  that  his  Ego  posits,  in  the  Non-Ego^ 
many  other  Egos  different  from  itself,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  his  positing  should  no  longer  signify  producing  a  real 
being,  but  producing  illusions  ;  and  in  this  case  he  himself 
would  be  an  illusion,  because  he  is  posited  by  himself  But, 
if  all  were  illusion,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  illusion, 
because  the  word  illusion  has  a  meaning  relative  to  reaUty; 
and  in  any  case  there  would  be  as  much  truth  in  the  Egos 
which  he  posits  in  the  Non-EgOy  as  there  is  in  himself, 
posited  in  the  same  w^ay, 

148.  [c]  The  principle  of  substance  also  is  destroyed; 
for,  as  in  this  system  the  reflex  knowing,  which  is  an 
accident  of  the  human  understanding,  is  made  to  be  the 
same  as  being,  it  follows  that  the  distinction  between  sub- 
stance and  accident  is  altogether  abolished  :  the  accident 
is  made  to  subsist  by  itself. 

[d]  So  likewise  the  principle  of  causation  is  abolished  ; 
for  no  cause  can  operate  without  a  sufficient  reason,  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  this  system  the  Ego  operates  without 
a  reason  sufficient  to  determine  and  explain  its  act. 

149.  [c]  Lastly,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  action  of 
being  says  :  "  Every  being  by  its  natural  acts  tends  to 
preserve,  increase  and  perfect  itself"  Hence,  contrari- 
wise, **  No  being  limits  itself,  no  being  divides  itself,"  &c* ; 
but  to  explain  these  passions  of  the  being  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a  cause  external  to  its  natural  activity.  Now 
the  Ego  proposed  by  Fichte,  the  only  being  that  exists, 
limits  and  divides  itself,  opposes  an  obstacle  to  itself,  and 
then  seeks  to  vanquish  and  overcome  it.  The  ontological 
principle  of  the  action  of  being  is,  therefore,  violated  ;  and 
all  this  without  any  cause  being  assigned,  save  a  dogmatic 
ipse  dixit  of  our  philosopher. 
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150.  But  if  all  the  logical  and  ontological  principles  of 
reasoning  are  taken  away,  a  man  has  no  longer  any  right 
to  argue,  he  must  hold  his  tongue ;  he  has  no  right  to 
think,  he  must  vegetate  j  because  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  either  speak  or  think  without  first  rehabilitating 
the  very  principles  which  he  has  dishabilitated  and  de- 
stroyed. Our  philosopher,  therefore,  says  more  than  logic 
permits  him  to  say,  when  he  expresses  the  result  of  his 
system  in  these  words  which  annihilate  it :  **  There  is 
nothing  existent  either  in  me  or  outside  of  me ;  there  is 
only  a  continual  variation.  There  is  no  being.  The  images 
alone  exist.  I  myself  am  one  of  these  images,  nay,  I  am 
not  even  this,  I  am  only  a  confused  image  of  images.  Every 
reality  is  turned  into  a  mar\^elIous  DREAM,  and  thought  is 
THE  DREAM  OF  THAT  DREAJ^i/'  Be  it  SO ;  but  you  cannot 
say  even  this  without  falling  into  a  new  contradiction.* 

151.  The  system  of  Subjectivism  developed  in  this  way 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  East,  and  the  Indian 
philosophers  who  professed  it  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Fichte*  There  is  a  sect  of  Buddhists  who 
admit  nothing  but  the  interior  sentiment,  its  eternal  exist- 
ence, the  existence  of  the  intelligent  Manas  who  has  the 
ctmsciousness  of  things ;  and  they  maintain  that  all  the  rest 
is  void,  that  is  to  say,  nil^  and  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  proving  by  reason  that  anything  exists.  They  admit 
nothing  but  the  Ego,  from  which  they  make  the  Non-Ego 
to  proceed  as  a  mere  illusion,  A  Buddhist  philosopher 
says  :  "  There  is  nothing  really  existent.  The  Fo " 
(namely,  the  wise  men  who  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
all  things  to  so  many  vain  products  of  the  mind)  "do  not 
distinguish  the  worlds  from  their  own  mind.  All  that  is 
in  the  worlds  is  nothing  but  the  mind  of  Fo ;  in  other 
words,  there  is  nothing  else  than  Fo'*  (the  intellective 
nature).t     In  an  Indian  philosophic  work  we  read:  **A11 


♦  See  also,  on  Fichte,  the  New  Essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Ideas ^  1388-1395. — 

TllANSL.\TOJLS. 

1 1  take  this  from  Deshautcrayes,  in 
the  Jvumal  Asiatique  de  Paris^  T.  VII, 


He  also  relates  that  Tamo,  a  famous 
Buddliist,  in  reply  to  an  Indian  king 
who  asked  him  what  Fi/  was,  said  ; 
*'  /v  is  nothing  but  perfect  knowled^je, 
or  the  intcUigcnt  nature/* 
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beings  being-  contained  in  the  most  pure  substance  ol 
thought,  an  idea  arises  of  a  sudden  and  produces  the  false 
light.  When  the  false  light  has  arisen,  the  void "  (the 
Ego  distinguished  from  the  primitive  Ego)  **  and  obscurity  " 
(the  Non-Ego)  **  limit  each  other."  *  Lastly,  all  things  are 
declared  to  be  dreams  of  Fo^  that  is,  of  the  intelligence* 

VII. — SCHELLING. 

152.  Like  the  preceding  thinkers,  SchelHng  retairi 
the  error  which  confounds  ideas,  and  in  general  the 
objects  of  the  human  spirit,  with  the  spirit  itself.  And 
seeing  that  these  objects  are  infinite,  because  on  the  side 
of  its  object  the  spirit  is  not  limited,  he  undertook  to  unify 
them  by  reducing  them  to  one  sole  infinite.  As  a  neces- 
sary result  of  his  confounding  the  spirit  with  this  its  in- 
finite object,  and  therefore  with  all  the  determinate  objects 
comprised  in  it,  the  spirit  remained  identified  therewith. 
Thus  did  he  land  in  the  system  of  Absolute  Identiiy.  He 
was  apparently  much  impressed  by  Fichte's  dicttim^  **  The 
Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  make  Equation  ;  '*  and  the  system 
of  Absolute  Identity  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  merely  a 
development  and  a  completion  of  this  proposition  of  his 
predecessor. 

153.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  thread  of  the  whole 
argument,  we  shall  soon  see  its  inevitable  inconsistency. 

The  reason  why  the  knowing  spirit  was  confounded 
with  the  objects  known  by  it  lay  in  the  prejudice  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  viz.,  that  "  the  spirit  can  know  nothing 
outside  itself** — a  prejudice  which,  from  the  time  it  found 
admittance  into  the  Grerman  Philosophy,  has  remained  in 
it  with  a  tenacity  greater  than  that  with  which  the  tape- 
worm  resists  expulsion  from  the  human  body.  This  philo- 
sophy has  never  been  able  to  rid  itself  of  it. 

Now  Fichte,  far  from  consistently  adhering  to    this 

erroneous  principle,  which  he  had  taken  as  the  foundation 

of  his  reasonings,  departed  from  it,  unawares  ;  for  it  is  im-, 

•  Se€  Abel  Il6musat|  Af^kftgis fosthttmgs,  p*  izs. 
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possible  to  continue  long  with  logical  consistency  in  an 
argument  based  on  an  error.  The  cause  of  his  incon- 
sistency was  this  :  He  had  confounded  the  soul  with  the 
Ego;  and  since  the  Ego  is  a  soul  which  is  conscious  of  and 
affirms  itself,  he  had  made  the  soul  to  consist  in  this  very 
self-consciousness  and  affirmation.  This  is  why  he  in- 
vented that  absurd  and  self-contradictory  formula,  **  The 
Ego  posits  itself/' 

But  the  Ego  knows  not  only  itself,  but  many  other 
things  besides  ;  and  to  explain  this  fact  Fichte  had  added 
that  "The  Ego  posits  also  the  Non-Ego.'' 

But,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  it  as  a  fixed  principle 
that  *'  The  Ego  can  know  nothing  outside  itself/*  he  con- 
cluded that  **The  Ego  and  i^B  Non-Ego  make  equation," 
thus  reducing  the  Non-Ego  to  the  Ego, 

This,  however,  was  an  absurd  and  evidently  self-con- 
tradictory  conclusion  ;  for  the  Non-Ego  is  the  negation 
of  the  Ego^  and,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  consist  in,  it 
never  can  be  the  same  as  the  Ego,  Neither  can  it  be 
a  modification  of  the  Ego;  for  the  EgOy  being  the  con- 
sciousness of  self^  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  its  own 
modifications  if  the  Non-Ego  consisted  of  such.  On  the 
contrar}^  the  Ego  is  conscious  that  the  Non-Ego  is  a  nega- 
tion of  the  self^  a  something  opposed  to  it,  and  by  being 
opposed  to  it,  limiting  it^ — ^limiting  it  precisely  in  the  sense 
of  making  it  aware,  that  not  all  that  exists  is  included  in 
it,  but  there  is  something  different  from  it.  Whatever, 
therefore,  the  No7i-Ego  may  be,  and  from  whatever  source 
it  may  derive  its  existence,  it  certainly  is  not  the  Ego^  nor 
a  modification  of  the  EgOy  and  hence  does  not  make  equa- 
tion with  it,  and  to  say  that  it  does  is  an  absurdity.  From 
this,  therefore,  Fichte  ought  to  have  perceived  that  the 
principle  that  "  The  Ego  can  know  nothing  outside  itself" 
was  false,  because  every  principle  which  leads  to  absurdity 
is  false. 

Neither  is  Fichte  better  able  to  escape  from  the 
absurdity  by  saying  that  the  Non-Ego  is  nothing  but  an 
appearance,  and  that  in  reality  it  is  the  Ego  itself.     For, 
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in  the  first  place,  this  ought  to  be  proved  by  some  solid 
argument,  and  not  merely  asserted.  In  the  second  place, 
even  granting  that  the  Non-Ego  is  only  an  appearance,  it 
always  remains  true  that  this  appearance  is  not  the  Ego^ 
and  cannot,  as  such,  be  reduced  to  the  Ego,  In  the  third 
place,  if  it  is  admitted  that  appearance  is  different  from 
substance,  then  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  Ego 
itself  be  appearance,  or  substance.  The  Ego  is  self- 
consciousness,  and  it  is  self-consciousness  that  certifies 
that  the  Non-Ego  is  not  the  Ego.  The  same  testimony 
which  makes  the  Ego  known,  makes  known  the  iVofi-Ego 
also.  If  what  consciousness  attests  is  an  appearance,  then 
the  Ego  is  an  appearance  no  less  than  the  Non-Ego. 
Indeed,  this  is  what  Fichte  himself  confesses  in  the  end ; 
nor  could  he  do  otherwise,  since  it  is  the  same  Ego  that 
posits  both  itself  and  the  Nan-Ego,  If,  therefore,  there  is 
question  of  two  appearances,  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  distinguishing  in  the  Non-Ego  the  substance  from  the 
appearance,  nor  hence  of  affirming  that  the  Non-Ego 
makes  equation  with  the  Ego  in  respect  of  the  substance, 
and  is  different  from  the  Ego  in  respect  of  the  appearance. 
Consequently,  they  are  either  two  substances  or  two 
appearances ;  and  in  either  case  the  Non-Ego  is  opposed 
to,  and  never  identifiable  with,  the  Ego  itself. 

Well,  but  may  not  the  Non-Ego  also  have  conscious- 
ness r — I  at  once  answer,  no ;  in  Fichte's  system  this  is 
not  admissible.  The  Non-Ego  is  opposed  to  the  Ego^  and 
for  Fichte  Ego  means  Consciousness,  To  say  Nofi-Ego^ 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  to  say  Non-Cansctotisness.  There- 
fore Fichte's  principle  "  that  the  soul,  which  is  essentially 
consciousness,  that  is,  EgOy  is  the  Non-Ego  itself,"  falls  to 
the  ground.  Therefore  there  is  something  which  is  not 
consciousness.  But  the  foundation  of  the  system  consisted 
entirely  in  reducing  every  thing  to  consciousness  ;  there- 
fore the  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  system  merely 
by  being  developed  destroys  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests. 

154.  Schelling,  without  having  the  least  suspicion  that 
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the  introducing  of  something  which  was  not  consciousness 
destroyed  the  foundation  of  this  philosophy,  admitted  both 
the  Mgo  and  the  N'on-Ego,  and  relied  on  his  being  able  to 
find  a  movement  which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing 
Non-Consciousness  into  Consciousness,  and  Consciousness 
into  Non-Consciousness.  For  this  purpose  he  had  to 
imagine  (I  say  **  to  imagine^"  for  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
imagination)  a  third  principle,  which  could  become  at  one 
time  conscious  and  at  another  time  unconscious.  Now  it 
is  clear  that  by  this  assumption,  as  gratuitous  as  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  he  was  taking  leave  altogether  of  the  reason- 
ings by  which  Fichte  had  arrived  at  his  theory  of  the  Ego 
and  the  Nan-EgOy  and  that  he  was  embracing  a  system  by 
starting  from  a  supposition  which  totally  annihilated  it. 

Schelling,  then,  accepted  Fichte's  conclusion  that  ^*  The 
Ego  produces  the  Nan-Ego"  viz.,  the  Conscious  (the  soul) 
produces  the  Unconscious  (Nature) ;  and  this  implied  his 
sanction  of  the  principles  on  w^hich  Fichte  had  based  this 
conclusion.  But  he  also  added  of  his  own  the  proposition 
"  The  Non-Ego  produces  the  Ego^'*  on  the  ground  that  the 
Non-Ego  (Nature)  longs  to  attain  the  consciousness  of 
itself;  and  by  this  addition  he  destroyed  and  denied  all 
the  principles  by  the  use  of  which  Fichte's  proposition 
had  been  reached.  The  inconsistency,  therefore,  and  the 
intimate  self-contradiction  could  not  be  more  glaring. 

To  the  doctrine  developed  out  of  the  first  proposition 
Schelling  gave  the  name  of  Tramccndcnlal  Idcalmn^  and 
to  that  developed  out  of  the  second  proposition  he  gave 
the  name  of  Philosophy  of  Nature.  The  first  doctrine  rests 
on  the  principle  that  **  The  Ego  knows  nothing  beyond 
itself,"  whence  it  follows  that  all  that  is  known  must  be 
reduced  to  the  Ego ;  the  second  rests  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, contradictory  to  the  first,  namely,  that  **  Something 
is  known  and  exists  which  is  not  the  Ego^  but  tends  in- 
cessantly to  become  such,"  and  hence  that  the  principle 
first  laid  down  is  false.  The  disagreement  and  strife  be- 
tween these  two  parts  of  the  system  of  this  philosopher 
could  not  be  more  deadly. 
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155,  Scheliing,  therefore,  recognises  that  cmtsciousncss 
is  not  essential  to  being,  but  may  either  belong  to  it 
or  not ;  and  I  will  freely  grant  that  he  is  right  here.  But, 
in  this  case,  the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  maintained  that 
the  Ego  after  positing  itself  posited  also  a  Nofi-Ego  making 
equation  with  it,  is  depriv'^ed  of  its  foundation,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  basis  of  the  system  of  Absolute  Identify^ 
vanishes*  I 

If,  on  his  own  admission,  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose 
that  there  exists  something  outside  of  consciousness,  how 
will  he  be  able  to  identify  this  with  its  opposite,  viz.,  with 
what  is  within  the  realm  of  consciousness  ?  Having,  on 
the  one  hand,  rendered  it  impossible  to  have  recourse  to 
the  specious  reason  that  "All  must  be  contained  in  con- 
sciousness," and,  on  the  other,  being  bent  on  identifying 
the  Conscious  with  the  Non-Conscious,  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  a  series  of  assertions  resting 
on  air,  destitute  of  all  proof,  I 

156.  Accordingly,  having  drawn,  first,  the  Non-Con- 
scious from  the  Conscious,  as  Fichte  drew  the  Non-Ego 
from  the  Ega^  and  then  the  Conscious  from  the  Non-Con- 
scious, which  Fichte  did  not  do,  and  which  would  in  fact 
be   repugnant  to   Fichte's   doctrine,  how  does  Schelling 
explain  brute  nature,  the  nature  devoid  of  sensation  and 
intelligence  ?— By  regarding  it  as  the  act  of  a  supremeJ 
EgOy  an   act  of  which   that  Ego  is   totally  unconscious," 
How  does  he  explain  sensation,  which  he  acknowledges  to 
be  devoid  of  consciousness  ? — By  deriving  it  likewise  from 
the  supreme  Ego^  which,  he  says,  in  the  act  of  feeling  loses  1 
self-consciousness.     How  does   he  explain   the  ^si/icficX 
Beautiful  /—Again,  by  deriving  it  from  the  supreme  -£^^, j 
which,  in  the  artist,  losing  the  consciousness  of  itself,  re- 
tains only  the  consciousness  of  the  aesthetic  works  pro- 
duced and  individuated.     And  what  sufficient  reason  does] 
he  assign  of  this  loss  or  limitation  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  Ego  /—None  whatever.  ,  Neither  does  he  give  us  any 
information  as  to  how  it  is  that  this  consciousness  is  at 
one  time  obscured  and  at  another  illuminated.      Again, 
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how  does  he  prove  that  these  acts  or  products  (for  he 
confounds  the  acts  with  their  products),  although  non- 
conscious,  must  proceed  from  the  Ego^  which  is  conscious- 
ness itself:— By  no  other  reason  than  that  alleged  by 
Fichte,  "  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ego  to  know  any- 
thing outside  itself."  His  argument,  or  rather  paralogism, 
comes  in  substance  to  the  following  enthymeme  :  *'  The 
Ego  can  know  nothing  outside  itself;  crgo^  that  which  the 
Ego  understands  must  be  produced  by  the  Ego  itself;  "  as 
if  to  understand  a  thing  within  one's  self  were  the  same  as 
to  produce  a  thing  different  from  one's  self!  Indeed,  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Ego  can  understand  nothing  save  \\*ithin 
itself,  the  right  conclusion  would  have  to  be  that  it  cannot 
produce  anything  outside  itself,  because,  as  I  have  just 
said,  our  philosopher  takes  producing  and  understanding 
as  synonymous.     But  let  the  paralogism  pass. 

So  far  we  have  a  Non-Ego  produced  by  the  Ego^  a  Non- 
Conscious  produced  by  the  Conscious.  Schelling,  in  con- 
tinuation of  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction  by  his 
predecessor,  goes  on  to  say :  **  This  Non-Ego  has  a  cona- 
tion to  acquire  the  consciousness  of  itself,  because  it  is 
produced  by  the  EgOy  and,  therefore,  has  the  Ego  latent 
within  its  bosom."  Now  what  proof  does  he  offer  in 
support  of  so  grave  an  assertion  ? — None.  What  sufficient 
reason  determines  the  Non-Ego  to  constitute  itself  into  an 
Ego  f — None.  WTiat  reason  determines  the  times  in  which 
the  Non-Ego  is  devoid  of  consciousness,  and  those  in  w^hich 
it  acquires  consciousness  ? — None.  Let  this  also  pass ;  but 
there  still  remains  to  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  the 
Ego  to  be  latent ;  whether  a  latent  Ego  be  not  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  since  it  is  equivalent  to  a  consciousness 
without  consciousness*  A  consciousness  which  is  not  con- 
sciousness is  NOTHINGNESS.  Here  we  already  see  the 
origin  of  Hegel's  NULLISM.  But  it  is  even  less  than 
nothingness ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction,  an  absurdity ;  and 
nothingness  is  not  an  absurdity.  Hence,  again,  we  see 
that  Hegel's  nullism  must  of  necessity  have  led  him  to 
ABSURDiSM  (a  word  quite  as  good  as  the  system  it  ex- 
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presses),  namely,  to  maintaining  that  knowledge  is  founded  ^ 
on  contradiction,  which  is  the  principle  of  that  philo-^^ 
sophy.  ^\ 

1 5  7  *  The  reduction,  therefore,  of  that  which  is  essentially      ■ 
conscious  [Ego]  and  that  which  is  non-conscious  {NQn'Egci]^^^ 
to  one  sole  principle  which  sometimes  acquires  conscious*  " 
ness  and  sometimes  loses  it,  is  an  impossibility*     In  the  ^i 
first  place,  all  these  endless  transmutations  of  the  conscious  ^| 
into  the  non-conscious,  and  vice  versa,,  are,  as  we  have  just  ^ 
said,  without  any  sufficient  reason.     In  the  second  place, 
either  the  single  principle  can  lose  the  consciousness  of 
itself,  and,  in  this  case,  not  being  conscious  by  its  ver}^ 
essence,  it  is  not  infinite,  because  wanting  in  the  greatest 
of  attributes ;  or  the  single  principle  cannot  lose  the  con- 
sciousness of  itself,  but  of  its  acts  and  products  only,  and, 
in  this  case,  there  returns  the  duality  which  it  is  vainly 
pretended  to   reduce  to   unity  and  to   absolute  identitj% 
This  system  may,  therefore,  seem  marv^ellous  as  the  off- 
spring of    a    confiised    imagination   which    darkens   the 
mental  vision,  but  can  never  be  considered  a  production        j 
of  reason  guided  by  sober  philosophic  thought*  ^| 

158.  The  philosophy  of  Schelling,  then,  consists  of  two  ^" 
parts.  The  first  is  the  system  of  Fichte,  who  draws  the 
Non-Ego  from  the  Ego ;  the  second,  peculiar  to  Schelling, 
is  the  Non-Ego  tending  to  acquire  consciousness,  and  thus 
regain  the  nature  of  Ego,  We  have  examined  the  psycho- 
logical principles  on  which  the  first  part  is  founded,  and 
have  found  them  of  no  force.  The  second  part  rests  on 
ontological  principles,  and  these  we  found  in  direct  op-  ^ 
position  to  the  preceding  ones.  ^^ 

Now,  as  regards  the  ontological  principles,  which  are 
exclusively  Schelling*s  own,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  on 
them  a  few  moments  longer.     They  are  taken  fi"om  the       1 
Alexandrian  Platonists,  and  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  ^| 
confusion  of  the  idea  (object)  with  the  intelUgcni  subject ;       ■ 
but  Scheliing's  exposition  of  them  has  something  original 
in  it.    We  may  see  this  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Gwrdano 
BrmWy  where  he  undertakes  first  of  all  to  prove  that  the 
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producer  of  artistic  works  is  an  eternal  notion^  thus  con- 
founding the  exemplar  cause  of  these  works  with  the  efficient 
cause.     I  will  quote  a  small  portion  of  it : 

"  Ansclm,--^W\xdLX  do  you  consider  to  be  the  producer  of 
these  works  \ 

Alexaftder. — It  is  difficult  to  say, 

Afis. — Tell  me,  is  each  of  these  works  necessarily  finite  ? 

Alex, — Obviously. 

Ans. — But  we  have  said  that  the  finite  is  perfect  when 
it  is  conjoined  with  the  infinite  \ 

Alex. — So  we  have* 

Ans,~By  what  means  do  you  suppose  that  the  finite 
can  be  conjoined  with  the  infinite  ? 

Alex.-^lt  is  manifest  that  it  could  only  be  conjoined  by 
something  in  respect  of  which  the  finite  was  previously 
one  with  the  infinite. 

Ans. — Therefore  only  by  means  of  the  Eternal  Himself? 

Alex, — This  also  is  clear. 

Afis.-^^iust  we,  then,  say  that  a  work  which  represents 
the  highest  beauty  can  be  produced  only  by  the  Eternal  ? 

Alex, — So  it  seems. 

A7ts, — Do  you  mean  the  Eternal  considered  absolutely, 
or  the  Eternal  in  so  far  as  he  is  immediately  related  to  the 
individual  producer? 

Alex,' — The  latter. 

Ans, — ^But  through  what  medium  think  you  that  the 
Eternal  is  related  to  the  individual  producer  ? 

Alex, — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  this. 

Ans, — Did  we  not  say  that  all  things  are  in  God  by 
means  of  their  eternal  notions  only  r 

Alex. — Yes,  we  did. 

Ans, — It  follows  from  this,  that  the  Eternal  is  related 
to  all  things  by  means  of  their  eternal  notions,  and,  there- 
fore, is  related  to  the  individual  producer  by  means  of  the 
eternal  notion  of  such  individual,  which  notion,  in  God,  is 
identified  with  the  soul  precisely  as  the  soul  is  identified 
with  the  body. 

Alex, — We  will»  then,  consider  that  eternal  notion  of 
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the  individual  as  the  producer  of  a  work  in  which  the 
highest  beauty  is  represented.'* 

This  is  how  Schelling  pretends  to  have  proved  that 
the  NOTION  OF  THE  iNDn^iDUAL  is  the  real  producer  of 
aesthetic  works.  Having  come  thus  far,  he  goes  on  to  say  ^ 
that  the  notion  of  the  individual  is  eternal,  nay,  is  the  Ettrfial  ^| 
Himself ;  whence  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  Eternal  ^\ 
Himself  is  the  producer  of  those  works.  But  a  little  further 
on,  speaking  of  this  same  eternal  notion  of  the  individual, 
which  is  the  producer,  he,  with  a  palpable  inconsistency 
(indeed,  consistency  is  a  thing  he  never  seems  to  remember), 
calls  it,  not  the  Eternal  Himself,  but  only  an  emanation 
from  the  Eternal,  having  a  similitude  with  Him  from  Whom 
it  emanates*  Then,  immediately  after  this,  and  without 
thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to  offer  the  least  proof,  he 
asserts  that  God  **  gives  to  the  notions  of  the  things  which 
are  in  Him  an  independent  life  of  their  own,  inasmuch  as 
He  permits  them  to  exist  as  souls  animating  the  several 
bodies."  And  hence  he  infers  that  "  every  work  produced 
by  the  eternal  notion  of  the  individual  has  a  double  life, 
namely,  an  independent  life  in  itself,  and  another  life  in 
the  producer." 

Thus  does  our  philosopher  think  he  has  demonstrated, 
I  ^  That  souls  are  the  divine  notions  in  so  far  as  God  permits 
them  to  exist  as  souls  animating  individual  bodies;  2*1 
That  they  are  identified  with  God  even  as  they  are  identi- 
fied with  their  bodies ;  3^  That  these  notions,  changed 
by  Him  into  souls,  are  what  produces  the  aesthetic  works ; 
4^  That  these  sesthetic  works  have  life^  nay,  a  double  life, 
the  one  in  themselves,  and  the  other  in  the  producer. 

1 59.  To  any  one  possessed,  I  wall  not  say  of  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  penetration,  but  of  the  least  modicum 
of  logical  sense,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
think  that  propositions  of  this  nature  should  be  put  forth 
with  so  much  levity  as  though  they  did  not  require  a 
most  rigorous  demonstration.  Yet  such  is  the  character 
of  the  German  philosophy^  about  which  so  much  noise  is 
made.     Setting  this  clamour  aside — and,  indeed,  a  lover  of 
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philosophic  truth  should  never  let  himself  be  imposed 
upon  by  noisy  applause  of  this  kind — I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  i^^  That  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  in 
German  minds  a  great  tendency  to  deductive  and  con- 
sequential reasoning;  but,  2°  That  at  the  same  time  they 
are  unskilled  in  this  art,  owing  to  their  being  particularly 
weak  in  logic.  And  the  reason  is,  that  German  civiliza- 
tion, being  of  recent  date,  and  formed  of  ready  materials 
and  in  a  hurry,  has  not  as  yet  had  time  sufficiently  to 
exercise  itself  in  Dialectics.  The  philosophers  of  that 
nation  are,  in  the  first  place,  deficient  in  analysis^  and 
hence  they  easily  confounded  ideas  with  one  another.  In 
the  second  place,  they  are  deficient  in  dcmonslrationy  and 
hence  they  content  themselves  with  advancing  proposition 
upon  proposition,  one  more  astounding  than  the  other, 
without  ever  stopping  to  weigh  seriously  the  value  of  the 
proofs.  In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  beg 
leave  to  make  some  obser\'ations  on  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  Schelling. 

160.  1  It  is  there  said  that  the  finite  is  perfect  when 
it  is  conjoined  with  the  Infinite,  and  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
joined with  the  Infinite  unless  the  finite  be  previously  one 
with  it.  But  who  does  not  see,  that  if  the  finite  is  prevtomly 
one  with  the  Infinite,  it  no  longer  needs  to  be  conjoined 
with  it  r  That  which  is  one  with  another  thing  is  already 
conjoined,  or  rather  identified  therewith.  Why,  then,  the 
vford  preuiousiy  f    It  has  no  sense  in  this  connection. 

2""  The  expression  to  be  one  with  the  Infintte  is  ambig- 
uous, and  should,  therefore,  be  made  clear  by  an  analytical 
distinction  of  the  different  meanings  in  which  it  can  be 
used;  a  thing,  however,  which  our  philosopher  forgets  to 
do.  If  one  is  taken  to  mean  identijiedy  then  it  is  not  tree 
that  the  finite  is  conjoined  with  the  Infinite  ;  for,  in  speak- 
ing of  an  identical  thing,  we  do  not  say  **  this  thing  con- 
joined with  itself,"  but  we  say  *' this  thing  itself;  '*  nor  is 
a  medium  required  to  conjoin  a  thing  with  itself 

3°  Having  laid  it  down  that  the  finite  cannot  be  con- 
joined with  the  Infinite  save  by  means  of  the  Infinite  and 
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Eternal  Himself,  our  philosopher  concludes  from  it  that  a  J 
work  which  represents  the  highest  beauty  cannot  be  pro-j 
duced  save  by  the  Eternal.  Now  this  consequence  con- 
tains more  than  the  premises ;  for  the  premises  consisted 
of  these  two  things  only,  i^  a  finite  work,  2**  the  conjunc- 
tion of  this  work  mth  the  Infinite,  effected  by  the  Infinite 
Himself.  Tlie  conclusion,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been, 
not  that  the  Infinite  produces  the  work  itself,  but  that  the 
Infinite  contributes  to  produce  the  work  which  represents 
the  highest  beauty,  merely  in  so  far  as  He  conjoins  tha^J 
finite  work  with  Himself.  ^f 

4^  Again,  seeing  that  the  conjunction  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  finite  work  in  question  and  the 
Infinite  might  be  of  different  kinds,  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  obscurity  and  ambiguity,  to  make  an 
analytical  distinction  of  these  kinds,  and  to  state  precisely 
which  of  them  was  meant  here.  But  this  also  was  for-  i 
gotten.  ^1 

5^  After  this,  Schelling  goes  on  to  say  that  the  work" 
which  represents  the  highest  beauty  is  produced  by  the^i 
Eternal,  not  considered  absolutely,  but  considered  in  so^^ 
far  as  He  is  immediately  related  to  the  indi\idual  pro-" 
ducer.     But  I  ask ;  If  the  producer  is  the  Eternal  Him- 
self, how  is  it  that  an  individual  protlucer  different  from 
the  Eternal  comes  into  the  field,  an  individual  producer 
whom  the  Eternal  is  only  related  to  ?     This  is  contradic-^J 
tion.  ^^ 

6*^  Then  he  undertakes  to  explain  in  what  the  relation 
between  the  Eternal  and  the  individual  producer  consists  x 
and  in  doing  so  he  sets  out  from  the  principle  that  "  Allj 
things  are  in  Grod  by  means  of  their  eternal  notions  only/'i 
This,  however,  is  a  false  principle,  because  things  are  in 
God,  not  merely  as  their  exemplar  cause,  but  also  as  their 
efficient  cause.  Why,  then,  should  we  accept,  without  any 
proof  whatever,  a  proposition  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
theologians  and  philosophers  generally  ? 

7°  From  the  erroneous  principle  that  "All  things  are 
in  God  by  means  of  their  eternal  notions  only,"  he  drawi 
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the  conclusion  that  ^*  God  is  related  to  the  individual  pro- 
ducer by  means  of  the  eternal  notion  of  that  individual/' 
But  God  is  related  to  the  individual  producer  not  only  by 
means  of  the  eternal  notion  of  such  individual,  but  also 
because  He  realizes  by  His  omnipotence  the  essence  of  the 

|individual  contained  in  that  notion,  and  so  causes  him  to 

r exist,  creates  him, 

8""  He  adds,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  which  came  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  which  no  one  could  either  deny,  or 
reasonably  demand  a  proof  of,  these  words:  *nvhich  notion 
is,  in  God,  identified  with  the  soul  precisely  as  the  soul  is 
identified  with  the  body*"  The  common  sense  of  mankind, 
on  the  contrary,  will  always  distingTiish,  both  in  God  and 
in  the  human  mind,  1°  The  notion  of  the  individual  from 
the  soul,  and  2-'  The  soul  from  the  body.  The  difference 
bet^veen  the  notion  of  the  individual,  and  the  soul,  is 
infinite ;  for  the  first  is  eternal,  the  second  contingent. 
Consequently  the  two  are  not  identified.  The  diflference 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  is  that  which  exists  be- 
tween two  substances ;  but  two  substances,  one  of  %vhich 
stands  as  term  to  the  other,  cannot  be  identified,  although 
they  may  be  united  and  form  together  one  sole  individual* 
Our  philosopher,  therefore,  is  at  fault  not  only  in  regard 
to  logic,  of  which  he  seems  to  make  no  account,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  to  which  he 
wantonly  and  gratuitously  bids  defiance, 

9"*  Having  so  rashly  asserted  that  the  notion  of  the 
individual  producer  is  identified  with  the  soul,  and  that 
the  soul  is  identified  with  the  body,  he  concludes  by  saying 
that  this  notion — ^which  is  also  identified  with  the  Eternal 
— is  itself  the  "  producer  of  the  work  which  represents  the 
highest  beauty,"  Thus,  after  professing  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  i'^  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  2'  the  notion  of 
the  producer  and  the  producer  himself,  he  confounds  all 
these  things  together,  without  in  the  least  explaining 
under  what  aspect  they  differ,  and  under  what  aspect 
they  are  identified  ;  how  their  separation  and  their  identi- 
fication come  about ;  what  sufficient  reason  there  is  for 
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these  transformations  ;  how  and  in  what  sense  many^ 
things  can  be  said  to  be  one  without  involving'  the 
absurdity  which  the  expression  seems  to  involve.  On 
none  of  these  points  does  our  philosopher  consider 
himself  to  be  under  any  obligation  of  saying  a  single 
word, 

id'  If  he  had  said  that  "the  notion  of  the  aesthetic 
work,  its  eternal  type/*  is  the  producer,  the  proposition 
might  in  some  way  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  because  in 
this  case  it  would  only  have  remained  to  explain  in  what 
sense  the  '*  notion/'  the  "  type,"  was  said  to  produce  the 
work,  namely,  in  the  sense  of  exemplar  cause.  But  no, 
his  wondering  disciples  are  asked  to  believe,  on  his  word, 
something  far  more  strange.  The  producer,  he  declares, 
is  not  the  notion  or  tj^^e  of  the  work^  but  the  notion  of  the 
individual  maker  of  the  work.  Now,  if  the  notion  of  the 
individual  maker  is  the  producer,  clearly  that  notion  will 
not  be  able  to  produce  anything  else  than  the  individual 
whom  it  represents ;  in  other  words,  it  w^ill  not  be  able  to 
produce  anything  but  itself!  Thus  we  have  one  absurdity 
piled  upon  another.  And  since  that  notion  is  the  soul,  it 
follows  that  the  soul  (if  it  were  a  producing  notion)  would 
only  be  able  to  produce  itself!  I  leave  the  reader  to, 
judge  whether  anything  is  explained  by  this  mode  of 
philosophizing. 

ii""  As  to  God's  eternal  notions  being  souls,  this  is  a^ 
direct   consequence  of  the    premises  of  omr  philosopher. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  notions  or  ideas  are  indeed 
intued  by  intellective  souls;  but  it  is  simply  absurd  to  sayi 
that  they  are  the  intuing  souls  themselves,  since  between | 
intuer  and  intued  there  is   an  essential  and  insuperable 
difference.  j 

12'^  Again,  you  would  suppose  wnth  all  the  Schools,! 
that  the  eternal  notions  were  always  in  God,  But  our 
philosopher  declares  that  they  emanate  from  God.  He 
declares  it,  and  yet  he  says  that  they  are  eternal,  without 
at  the  same  time  saying  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  they 
issue  forth  from  God.     Of  all  these  assertions  he  gives  you 
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not  a  title  of  proof.  Ipse  dixit^  and  you  must  blindly  rest 
content  with  that. 

13'  Neither  must  you  suppose  that  God's  Eternal 
notions  are  souls  by  their  own  essence ;  they  are  souls 
purely  because  God  permits  them  to  exist  as  souls  animat- 
ing the  several  bodies.  As  to  how  these  notions  can  have 
a  desire  to  be  souls ;  how  this  can  be  permitted  to  them 
by  God ;  how,  having  obtained  the  divine  permission,  they 
can  acquire  existence  as  souls  ;  these  are  all  matters  for 
the  conception  and  explanation  of  which  our  philo- 
sopher leaves  us  entirely  to  our  own  discretion,  never 
thinking  for  a  moment  that  it  is  his  duty  to  try  to  en- 
lighten us. 

14"  Lastly,  what  will  be  the  work  of  this  producer, 
which  is  at  one  time  the  Eternal,  at  another  the  notion  of 
the  individual,  at  another  the  individual »  and  at  another 
the  soul  ?— It  will  be  something  living,  weLy^  living  of  a 
double  life,  the  one  in  itself,  the  other  in  its  producer,  with 
which  it  is  thus  identified.  What  is  life  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  live  of  two  lives  ?  How  can  a  finite  aesthetic 
work  produced  by  an  individual  be  a  living  thing  r  How 
is  it  identified  with  its  producer?  Here  are  other  enigmas 
whereby  our  philosopher  is  pleased  to  exercise  the  faith  of 
his  disciples. 

Such  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  logic  constantly  exhibited 
by  the  line  of  German  philosophers,  which  began  with 
Kant  and  ended  with  Hegel,  to  whom  I  must  now  invite 
the  attention  of  the  reader.^ 

Vni.— HeCxEL. 


161.  The  German  thinkers  started  in  their  speculations 
from  the  Ego  without,  however,  analyzing  it ;  for,  as  I  have 
observed  (159),  the  art  of  analysis  is  almost  unknown  to 
them.  By  submitting  the  Ego  to  analysis,  we  find  that  it 
results  from  three  elements  :    i'    A  [substantial]  funda- 

•  See  also,  oa  Schelling,  ihe  Ncio  Essay  on  the  Origin  </  Id^aSf  150-1407.— 
Transistors, 
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mental  feeling  [the  soul],  2^  An  intuition  of  the  object 
[ideal  being],  3*^  One  or  more  reflections  which  that  intelli- 
gent feeling  makes  upon  itself,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
it  affirms  itself  by  saying  *'  I,"  "  Myself/'  The  Ego,  there- 
fore, involves  the  work  of  reflection  and  the  consciousness 
which  the  soul  has  of  itself.  These  philosophers  based 
their  systems  on  one  or  another  of  these  three  elements, 
without  embracing  them  all,  and  without  so  much  as 
distinguishing  them.  Fichte,  giving  his  attention  to 
the  third  element  much  more  than  to  the  other  two, 
attributed  to  the  Ego  the  nature  of  reflection,  and  thus 
made  it  essentially  conscious.  Schelling,  on  the  other 
hand,  fixed  his  thought  on  the  first  element,  and  imagined 
the  Ego  as  consisting  of  a  feeling  which  was  sometimes 
conscious,  sometimes  unconscious,  forgetting  that  a  mere 
feeling  is  never  an  Ego;  for  to  the  Ego  consciousness  is 
essential,  and  consciousness  belongs  to  intelligence, 
Hegel,  neglecting,  like  his  predecessors,  the  analysis  ot 
the  EgQ^  confined  his  attention  to  the  second  element, 
and  his  primitive  Ego  was  neither  feeling,  nor  reflection 
or  consciousness,  but  that  which  stands  between  these 
two  extremes,  namely,  simple  cognition.  But  as  analysis 
was  ever  absent,  he,  like  his  predecessors,  confounded  the 
knowng  subject  with  the  object  known,  and  concluded 
that  the  latter  was  identical  with  the  former.  Moreover, 
he  recognised  that  the  object  of  cognition  is  of  two  kinds  : 
subsistent  or  real,  and  ideal .  As  a  necessary  outcome  o^^ 
these  premises,  the  Idea  was  all  at  once  the  knowin^^ 
subject,  the  ideal  object  intued,  and  the  real  object  per- 
ceived. Thus  did  this  philosopher  reduce  all  categories 
of  things  to  the  Idea  alone. 

And  the  Idea  thus  become  all  things  was  necessarily 
God,  the  All-God. 

162.  This  certainly  was  not  much  of  an  advance  on  thg 
philosophy  of  his  predecessors ;  for  they  had,  in  substanc 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.     They  had  not,  howe\ 
professedly  set  themselves  to  show  how  the  Ego  trans 
formed  itself  into  all^  things,   and  produced  all  the  an- 
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tinomies  that  can  be  conceived  by  the  human  mind.     This 
task  was  undertaken  by  Hegel** 

Hegel's  Eg(\  then,  being  the  Idea,  he  occupied  himself 
with  describing  how  the  Idea  transformed  itself  into  the 
various  categories  of  things ;  so,  however,  as  never  to  go 
beyond  mere  assertion. 

He  asserted,  therefore,  that  Reason  or  the  Idea  (for, 
be  it  remembered,  the  confusion  of  the  subject  who  intues 
the  idea  and  makes  use  of  it,  and  the  idea  intued  and  made 
use  of,  runs  through  his  whole  system)  has  in  its  being 
three  diiferent  moments :  i  ^  That  in  which  it  is  in  and 
per  se  Idea  (pure  logical  idea) ;  2'^  That  in  which  it  trans- 
forms itself  (Nature,  the  Non-Ego  of  Fichte) ;  3"^  That  in 
which,  from  being  transformed,  it  returns  into  itself 
(spirit,  soul).  Hence  his  division  of  philosophy  into  three 
branches :  Logic,  Philosophy  of  Nature^  Philosophy  of  the 
Spirit 

165,  To  begin  with  the  second  of  the  moments  in  which 
the  Hegelian  Idea  finds  itself,  how  does  the  Idea  transform 
itself  into  Nature  ?  This  is  what  our  philosopher  omits  to 
explain ;  but  the  mere  supposition  of  such  a  transformation 
involves  absurdity  upon  absurdity. 

1°  The  word  Idea  expresses  nothing  but  the  object  in- 
tued by  the  intelligent  spirit,  the  essence  of  things.  For 
example,  in  the  idea  of  man  we  see  the  essence  of  man, 
that  is  to  say,  not  this  or  that  real  man,  but  the  type  of 
man,  man  in  the  state  of  pure  possibility.  The  same  must 
be  said  of  every  other  idea.  Now,  if  we  attribute  to  the 
Idea  any  action  whatever  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it  an 
agent,  we  bring  into  it  an  element  foreign  to  its  nature. 
We  have  no  longer  the  idea  of  the  thing  pure  and  simple, 
but  we  have  an  agent  associated  with  that  idea  by  our 
imagination.  Ideas  have  no  other  office  than  to  ser\^e  us 
as  the  MEANS  OF  KNOWING  things.  Aciioft  belongs  solely 
to  real  and  subsistent  beings.  The  manifesting  types  of 
real   things,   and  acting  real  things,   give  two  concepts 

•On  the  generation  and  nature  of  the  Ego^  see  Anthropology^  804-811.— 
Traksuitoks. 
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which   are  categorically  different.      The   former  can   b( 
present  to  our  mind  without  the  latter,  as,  for  exampli 
when  we    think    of   a    thing    merely  possible,   and   n^ 
realized.     To  pretend,    therefore,   that  an   Idea  acts  am 
transforms  itself  into  what  is  not  itself,  is  to  change  the 
nature  of  that  idea ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  word  idea ;  it 
is  to  substitute  for  the   idea   a  real  and  subsisknf  jmture 
capable  of  acting ;  it  is  to  fall  back  into  the  very  duali 
which  Hegel  wanted  to  abolish.* 

164.  2''  All  Ideas  without  exception  are  immutable  an 
eternaL    The  least  degree  of  internal  obser\^ation  is  enougl 
to  convince  us  of  this.t     Therefore,  in  the  Idea  there 
be  neither  passion  nor  transformation. 

1^5*  ^  If  the  Idea  could  transform  itself  into  Nai 
it  would  annihilate  itself,  by  losing  that  which  is  its 
essential  constitutive  and  consists  in  its  being  "light  to 
the  mind/*  Now,  no  being  can  annihilate  itself  And 
even  if  it  were  to  do  so,  it  could  not,  after  being  once 
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•  Schelling  caught  a  glimpse  of  this 
contradiction,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following:  passage:  "This  philosophy 
had,  in  the  mbjeti-ohjtrct,  a  principle  of 
necessary  development.  But  if  the  pure 
rational^I  mean  that  which  has  no 
other  attribute  than  ifu  impossibilitv  of 
nvi  being  canceivtd — is  pure  subject, 
then  til  is  subject,  which  by  the  fact  of 
triumphing,  as  I  have  said,  over  all  ob- 
jectivity, merely  elevates  itself  to  a  more 
exalted'  subjectivity,  this  subject,  I  say, 
so  detcnnined,  is  no  longer  simply  that 
for  wliich  it  is  impossibU  not  to  be  con^ 
ceivcd.  This  determination,  which  the 
subject  had  not  originally,  is  an  empiri- 
cal determination  which  this  pliilosophy 
was  obliged  to  admit,  either  because 
the  living  reahty  had  made  its  way  into 
it  as  a  force,  or  else  from  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  means  of  unfolding  itself, 
and  constructing  the  external  world  " 
(SchcUing*s  Estimate  of  the  Philosophy 
{fProfessor  Cousin),— Thi?,  criticism  is 
Just,  but  the  philosopher  who  makes  it 
shows  that  he  himself  is  not  entirely 
healed  of  the  philosophical  leprosy 
which  he  detects  in  others.  For,  i^  he 
does  not  recognise  the  absurdity  of  a 
subject  producing  its  own  object ;  3°  he 
enaorses  the  proposition  that  tlie  sub- 


ject triumphs  over  its  own  objecl 
causing  it  to  re-enter  into  its  own  s 
the  producer,  which  is  another  ab 
ity ;  3"  the  attribute  which  he  a&sig 
to  the  "pure  rational,"  namely, 
impossibility  of  its  not  beift^  ttymeitfd 
betongs  solely  to  the  idea^  and  the  idea 
docs  not  receive  the  appcDation  of 
rational  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  intued  by 
an  intelligent  subject ;  hence  the  "pure 
rational"  is  never  the  pure  idea,  and 
therefore  is  not  that  to  which  the  said 
attribute,  conclusively  proper  to  ideas, 
belongs;  4''  the  idea  is  not  a  subject, 
it  is  a  most  simple  object^  and  nothing 
else;  neither  is  it  capable  of  develo 
ment,  or  of  change ;  the  dcvelopme 
belongs  entirely  to  the  subject  who  i 
tues  the  idea,  and  of  whom  it  ca 
certainly  be  said  that  it  is  impossibU  j 
him  not  to  be  conceived  ;  5^^  lastly,  ev< 
development  and  the  manner  in  whid^ 
it  takes  place  must  have,  not  only  its 
matter,  but  also  its  sufhcient  reason^  ot 
which,  however,  nothmg  is  said  in  the 
philosophical  system  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  so  that  its  admission  is  who 
gratuitous. 

<•  See  Restoration  of  Philosophy^  < 
L,  III,  chaps,  xxxix-uii. 
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annihilated,  create  itself  anew  and  become  another  nature ; 
for  nothingness  cannot  become  anything. 

1 66.  Let  us  now  consider  the  Idea  in  the  third  of  the 
moments  assigned  to  it  by  Hegel. 

4°  In  this  moment  the  Idea  returns  from  the  state  of 
brute  Nature  to  itself,  and  thus  the  Spirit  comes  into  play. 
But  I  observe,  that  such  return  would  necessarily  suppose 
that  bnite  Nature  was  the  Idea  which  had  not  annihilated 
itself,  but  had  retained  enough  of  its  identity  to  enable  it 
still  to  act.  Now,  as  I  have  just  said  (3°),  this  supposition 
is  absolutely  inadmissible.  Therefore,  even  assuming  that 
the  Idea  had  ceased  to  be  Idea,  and  had  become  brute 
Nature,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  latter  to  return  to 
the  state  of  Idea,  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  this 
transition  would  require  it  first  to  annihilate  itself,  and 
therefore  to  be  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  it  could  no 
longer  become  anything. 

5*^  I  have  said  that  the  transformations  in  question  can 
neither  be  explained  nor  conceived  unless  there  remain 
something  identical  forming  the  subject  of  them  alL  Now, 
Hegel  does  not  give  us  the  least  indication  of  this  some- 
thing which  remains  unchanged  in  these  supposed  trans- 
formations, 

6*^  The  Idea  is  perfectly  simple ;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
have  two  elements,  the  one  mutable  and  the  other  im- 
mutable ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  any  trans- 
formation.    Immutability  is  essential  to  it  (n,  2^). 

7^  How  is  it  conceivable  that  brute  Nature  could  return 
to  the  state  of  Idea  ?  or  that,  in  returning  to  be  Idea,  it 
could  become  Spirit  ?  These  are  mysteries  for  which  our 
philosopher  assigns  no  sufficient  reason,  in  fact,  no  ground 
on  which  we  might  be  justified  in  conceiving  the  thing  as 
possible. 

8°  The  Idea  can  never  become  Spirit,  because  the 
Spirit  is  that  which  intues,  and  the  Idea  is  that  which 
is  intued — two  things  directly  opposed  to  each  other. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  have  recourse  to  a  third  term 
capable  of  uniting  in  itself  these  two  opposites,  intuing 
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Spirit  and  Idca^  because  in  that  case  we  should  be  setting 
out,  not  from  the  Idea^  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
Hegefs  whole  system,  but  from  something  superior  to  the 
Idea*  The  Idea  would  be  merely  one  of  the  tw^o  opposite 
terms.  Besides,  the  difficulties  of  explaining  how  this 
superior  term  unfolds  and  transforms  itself  would  be  just 
the  same  as  before,  and  the  main  difficulty  would  only  b*? 
put  back  one  step,  not  removed. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  our  philosopher  completely 
ignores  these  immense  difficulties  and  proceeds  uniformly 
by  way  of  gratuitous  assertion,  it  is  quite  clear  that  his 
whole  doctrine  may  justly  be  described  as  consisting 
merely  of  a  fancied  historical  description  of  the  trans- 
formations by  which  the  Idea  becomes  all  things  the  most 
opposed  to  one  another^  and  even  nothingness  itself;  so 
that,  on  his  own  showing,  his  Idea,  instead  of  being  im- 
mutable, never  remains  in  the  same  state. 

167.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  these  Hegelian  trans- 
formations are  nothing  but  mental  operations*  For  there 
always  remains  the  erroneous  basis  laid  down  by  Fichte, 
that  *'  the  knowing  subject  knows  nothing  outside  him- 
self," so  that  all  that  he  knows  must  necessarily  consist  of 
things  born  within  him.  All  realities  are,  therefore,  mere 
products  of  the  mind  and,  as  Fichte  himself  confesssed, 
appearances,  dreams,  and  dreams  of  dreams  (150)  (as  if  a 
dream  could  dream  !)* 

Taking  it,  then,  for  granted  that  his  transforming 
virtue  consists  in  thought^  Hegel  begins  by  declaring  that 
thought^  is  able  to  conceive  being  in  so  abstract  a  form  as 
tojremove  from  it,  first,  all  determinations,  and  then  its 
very  self,  which  will  thus  be  equal  to  ;///.  Hence  he  con- 
eludes  that  being,  in  its  most  abstract  form,  makes  equa- 
tion with  nothingness,  and  so  he  calls  it  bcifig  tmn^eing. 
But, 

i""  It  is  not  true  that  being  can  be  abstracted  from 
being.  Abstraction  does  not  reach  so  far.  The  most  it 
can  do  is  to  remove  from  being  its  determinations,  leaving 
indeterminate  being  as  the  result.     The  removal  of  in- 
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determinate  being  itself  is,  not  an  act  of  abstraction,  but 
an  absolute  negation  by  which  the  object  of  thought  is 
abolished,  and  if  the  object  is  abolished,  thought  is,  of 
course,  abolished  with  it.  Moreover,  as  the  negation  of 
being  results  in  nothingness,  so  likewise  it  leaves  no  being 
with  which  nothingness  can  make  equation  ; 

2^  Again,  if  the  abstractions  and  the  negations  here 
I  spoken  of  are  operations  performed  by  thought,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  thought  itself  and  its  operations  are  different 
from  the  being  thought  o£  Thought,  therefore,  which  in 
Hegel's  philosophy  means  the  thinker,  can  no  more  be 
confounded  with  that  being,  than  that  which  is  essentially 
L object  can  be  confounded  with  the  thinking  subject.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  negation  of  being  there  still  remains  the 
being  who  denies,  although  unknown  to  himself; 

^^  If  the  object  thought  of  is  not  the  thinker,  it  follows 
that  a  thinker  always  thinks  a  thing  different  from  himself; 
and  so  the  principle  that  *' the  human  spirit  can  think 
nothing  outside  itself"  is  untrue. 

1 68.  On  the  other  hand,  thought  itself,  to  which  Hegel 
appeals  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  deposes, 

i"  That,  although  it  is  able  to  abstract,  to  deny,  to  pass 
from  one  object  to  another,  it  never  can  transform  the 
[objects  themselves  one  into  the  other  ; 

2"  That,  besides  the  objects  proper  to  thought,  that  is 
to  say,  ideas,  there  are  entities  which  are  not  ideas,  but 
feelings  and  forces  acting  in  feeling,  and  in  which  pure 
thought  has  no  power  whatever  to  produce  transmutations. 

If,  therefore,  the  depositions  of  thought  are  to  be  be- 
'  lieved,  we  must  conclude  that  thought  has  none  of  that 
transforming  virtue  which  our  philosopher  attributes  to  it. 

i6g.  And  even  if  thought  had  such  virtue,  some  suffi- 
cient reason  ought  to  be  assigned  in  explanation  of  why 
it  sometimes  uses  this  virtue  and  sometimes  not,  or  why  it 
uses  it  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Hegel,  unlike  in  this  respect  to 
his  predecessors  and  masters,  felt  in  some  way  the  need 
of  offering  the  reason  I  refer  to.     For  this  end  he  said  that 
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the  supreme  principle  of  philosophy  consisted  in  becoming 
and  that  it  was  in  this  act  [of  becoming]  that  nothingness 
and  being  met,  as  it  were,  in  one  common  boundary  line, 
For,  assuming  that  the  first  principle  [of  a  science]  does 
not  require  to  be  explained,  he  thought  he  was  thus  freeing 
himself  from  the  obligation  of  giving  any  reason  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  becoming.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  is  no  obligation  of  accounting 
for  first  principles  when  they  are  self-evident;  but  his  be- 
coming is  certainly  not  self-evident,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  subject  to  modes,  laws  and  times  for  the  de- 
termination of  which  some  adequate  reason  ought  undoubt- 
edly  to  be  produced.  There  is  yet  more.  Hegel's  becoming 
is  itself  an  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  that  some- 
thing becomes  without  a  cause.  For  as  it  is  not  absurd  to 
say,  that  a  being  which  had  no  existence  begins  to  exi^^| 
given  a  cause  which  creates  it,  so  it  is  most  absurd  to  sa^^ 
that  a  being  begins  to  exist  by  itself  without  any  ante* 
cedent  cause  either  efficient  or  material,  as  it  is  also  most 
absurd  to  say  that  a  being  annihilates  itself.  And  if  an 
antecedent  cause  exists,  then  the  priitciple  of  Ontology  is, 
not  the  becomings  as  Hegel  asserts,  but  the  First  Cause, 
which  accounts  for  the  becoming  itself,  and  renders  it  con- 
ceivable  by  the  mind,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he  should 
have  directed  our  attention  as  being  the  sufficient  reason 
of  all  the  acts  subsequent  to  the  becoming  as  well  as  of  their 
circumstances.*  ^^ 

170.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  tj^^ 
first  error  had  been  committed,  all  the  others  were  in  some 
way  deductions  following  inevitably  one  from  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  series  of  the  erroneous  propositions  may  be 
thus  expressed : 

•  It  is  also  strange  to  find  that  a 
philosopher  who  claims  to  have  consti- 
tuted Philosophy  <i  prion  should  not 
have  perceivecl  that  the  concept  of  be- 
coming is  phenomenal;  for,  as  Count 
Mamiam  h.i^  well  observed  :  •^  In  be^ 
corning  there  is  a  scricii  of  states,  m 
each  of  which  one  tiling  absolutely 
exists^  and    another  thing    absolutely 


docs  not  exist,  but  Thrill  absolutely  ( 
in  the  state  next  following ''  {Pre/ac 
the  Gwrdanj  Bruno  of  Schtiling 
From  this  it  clearly  follows  that  there 
is  no  one  point  in  which  being  and 
nothingness  are  identified ;  or,  if  there 
is  such  point,  it  is  an  abstmction  which 
supposes  a  mind  that  makes  it,  imd 
some  other  thing  on  which  it  is  mode. 
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1°  Thought  can  know  nothing-  outside  itself  (Funda- 
mental Error,  Transcendental  IdeaUsm,  Subjectivism) ; 

2^  Therefore,  outside  of  thought  nothing  exists  ; 

3^  Therefore,  whatever  is  believed  to  exist  outside  of 
thought  is  only  a  product  of  thought  itself,  which  creates 
the  Noft'Ego  by  denying  itself; 

4*^  Therefore,  ideas  also  are  products  of  thought ; 

5**  But  thought,  after  it  has  produced  the  real  world 
and  ideas  as  things  different  from  itself,  on  reflecting  that 
it  can  know  nothing  outside  itself,  discovers  that  these 
things  are  in  reality  nothing  but  its  very  self; 

6"*  Moreover,  thought  can  abstract  and  deny,  and,  in 
this  way,  annihilate  what  it  has  created  ; 

7°  It  can  also  abstract  from  and  not  think  of  itself, 
in  which  case  it  will  itself  be  annihilated.*  Therefore, 
thought  (which  embraces  the  All  in  its  bosom)  sometimes 
exists  and  sometimes  not.  Thus  being  and  nothingness 
are  identified. 

8"^  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  grade  in  which  thought 
can  be  found  consists  of  this  self-annihilation,  and  from 
this  nothingness  it  can  rise  to  all  the  other  grades,  it 
follows,  that  from  the  Great  Nothings  as  from  a  certain 
dark  abyss,  all  things  issue  forth. — System  oi  Nullism. 

(f  Thought,  therefore,  has  two  extreme  terms  :  nothing' 
ness^  and  the  highest  grade  of  its  activity.  Philosophy  can* 
not  explain  things  save  by  conjoining  these  two  terms.  It 
must,  therefore,  stop  at  the  point  in  which  nothingness  be- 
comes being;  and  this  is  the  becoming  of  which  Hegel 
speaks. 

10*^  But  the  greatest  activity  to  which  thought  can  rise  is 
that  in  which  it  acquires  the  consciousness  of  itself.  Conscious 
thought^  therefore,  as  the  ultimate  development  of  being,  is 
what  these  psychological  Pantheists  call  God.  **  God,"  says 
Hegel,  **  is  not  God,  but  because  He  knows  Himself/* 

*  For  the  very  reason  that  thought  time  could  annihilate  itself,  either  then* 

can  lose  the  consciousness  of  itself,  or,  wotild  not  remain  any  cause  to  bring  it 

as  these  philosophers  say,  can  annihilate  back  to  existence,  or,  if  some  cause  re- 

itself,  they  ought  to  have  seen  the  ab-  mained,  this  would  be  somelhing  dilTer- 

surdity  of  the  whole  sj^stem.     For  if  ent  from  thought^  and  so  duality  wotdd 

thought  were  the  All,  and  at  the  same  again  appear  on  the  scene. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  series  of  absurdities  proceeding 
with  a  certain  logical  connection  from  the  first  ab- 
surdity. To  enumerate  the  products,  physical,  mora 
social,  &c,,  of  thought,  and  to  consider  them  all 
identified  with  thought,  is  the  purpose  of  most  of  the 
works  of  Hegel, 

171,  I  must  here  repeat  what  1  said  before  in  reference 
to  Schelling.  Hegers  philosophy  is  merely  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Indian  philosophy,  especially  of  some  of  the 
Buddhist  schools.  "We  have  seen,''  says  a  recent  waiter, 
"  how  Brahminism  from  a  natural  propensity  had  a  great 
tendency  to  a  species  of  Nullism,  or  at  least  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  individual  existences,  and  to  a  complete  Scepti- 
cism, which  at  bottom  is  equivalent  to  absolute  Nullism. 
But  Buddha  seems  to  have  separated  himself  from  the 
Brahmins  in  this,  that  for  the  theory  of  salvation  through 
unification  with  and  absorption  into  Brahma,  the  Only 
Being,  he  substituted  the  theory  of  salvation  through  the 
annihilation  of  all  individualities,  and  their  complete  ab- 
sorption into  absolute  void.  Void  or  Nothingness  took 
the  place  of  Brahma's  Only  Substance.  Such,  from  the 
ontological  point  of  view,  is  the  fundamental  difference 
between  Brahminism  and  Buddhism."*  The  principle 
of  these  Indian  systems  is  wholly  psychological,  the  very 
same  which  is  expressed  in  the  first  of  the  ten  propositions 
I  have  just  enumerated. 

The  two  following  theses  are  found  in  some  Stdras 
quoted  by  Bumouf  : 

"  Every  phenomenon  is  without  a  substance  proper  ^^ 
itself  and  true  :  all  is  a  CONCEPT  OF  OUR  SPIRIT."  fl 

*'  This  All  which  is  conceived  is  destined  to  perish.**  t 

172.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  an  impious  system  ;  but 
the  impiety  which  it  contains  has  been  proclaimed  by  none 
so  openly  as  by  the  disciples  of  Hegel.  **  The  very  idea 
of  God,"  say  they,  **  has  no  reality  whatever,  because  it 


•  Cours  sur  VHisUnre  d€  la  PhihsO' 
^hie,  par  VAbbi  Baurgtat^  in  the  Urn- 
mrnU  Catholi^tu,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  325. 


t  Introducti&n  a  V Histoirf  du  Baud* 
dismt!  Indiiii,  Vol.  I,  p.  472. 
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does  not  reflect  upon  itself;*  hence  Theology  must  neces- 
sarily be  lost  in  Anthropolatry,  and  Reli^on  vanish  in 
Speculation."  The  deification  of  man,  adoration  paid  to 
him  as  to  the  only  God  :  behold  what  these  deluded  ravers 
are  driving  at :  behold  the  ultimate  outcome  of  Subjec- 
tivism ;  let  our  religious  Italian  Subjectivists  think  well 
on  this  matter,! 


•  The  idea  of  God  does  not  reflect 
upon  itself?  But  if  ideas  are  identified 
with  thought,  even  as  nature  is  identi- 
fied with  itt  and  if  the  products  of 
thought,  including  those  which  deny 
thought,  can  attain  to  consciousness, 
why  cannot  the  idea  of  God  do  the 
same  ? 

t  Coelius  Rhodiginus  thinks  that  the 
pQssihU  inUlUct  (▼«9*iTiicor  ttivi)  of  the 
Peripatetics  corresponds  with  the 
Rtasim  of  the  Platonists :  "  Sciendum 
vero  obiter,  quam  in  anima  Platonici 
ratiantm  dicunt,  Peripateticos  vocare 
intelUctum  posstbilern :  quam  vero  itli 
fnentem  dicunt,  hos  inUlhctuni  agentetn 
nominare "  {Led.  Antig.,  L,  111,  c.  i). 
In  the  Rastoration  of  Philosophy,  &c,, 
L.  Ill,  c.  xliv,  I  have  said  that  the 
Reason  of  Plato  corresponds   to  the 


Acting  Intellect  (winrijobf  vou»).  But  it 
is  weU  to  keep  in  mind  this  other  pas- 
sage of  Rhodiginus :  **  Sunt  qui  apud 
Tbeophrastum,  lamblico  et  Plutarcho 
aiictoribus,  intellect  urn  possibilem  esse 
nobis  duplicem  interpretanlur :  quonun 
alter  et  idem  primus  skmper  IN  AGTU 
dum  semelipsum  intclligit,  sequenlia 
siib  se  cuncta  cognoscit  ^*  (here  we  see 
the  Aristotelian  subjectivism).  "  Alter 
secundus  transiens  de  potenlia  in  actum 
est  ratio  "  [Ibid.),  But,  according  to 
Aristotle,  the  inteDect  which  is  always 
in  act  is  the  acting  intellect,  which 
draws  the  possible  intellect  into  act. 
The  acting  intellect  is  that  which  (in 
the  order  of  cognitions)  (/t^e^j-  everything  ; 
the  possible  intellect  is  that  which  lcr> 
comes  eveiything* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FIFTH  CLASS  OF  ERRONEOUS  SYSTEMS: — ^THOSE  WHICH 
PLACED  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL  IN  THE  SUBJECT, 
BUT  ERRED  IN  DETERMINING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
SUBJECT  ITSELF. 

173.  I  place  in  this  class  the  system  of  Aristotle ;  but 
before  proceediogwith  it  I  must  make  several  observations. 

First  of  all,  is  the  Aristotelian  system  altogether  finee 
from  the  error,  which  I  have  attributed  to  Plato,  of  con- 
founding the  soul  with  ideal  being,  the  subject  with  the 
object  which  illumines  it  ? 

I  answer  :  this  system  has  two  aspects  :  it  is  transcen- 
dental Idealism  in  so  far  as  it  retains  the  divine  properties 
of  ideas  and  attributes  them  to  the  soul  which  it  confounds 
w^ith  them  ;  and  it  is  Subjectivism  in  so  far  as  it  retains  the 
properties  of  the  soul  and  attributes  them  to  ideas  which  it 
confounds  with  it. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  is  presented  to  us  in  Plato ; 
the  second  in  Aristotle. 

174.  Beyond  all  doubt,  Aristotle  teaches  that  "the  soul 
becomes  in  a  certain  way  all  things,"  and  that  '*the  under- 
standing is  the  things  that  are  understood/'  I  have  spoken 
of  this  in  the  Resfaration  of  Philosophy^  &c.,  Book  III,  chap, 
xxvii. 

175.  It  isj  however,  one  thing  to  confound  the  soul  with 
ideas  by  attributing  to  it  their  nature,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  confound  ideas  with  the  soul  by  attributing  to 
them  its  nature,  as  I  believe  is  done  by  Aristotle,  In  this 
case,  although  Aristotle  places  the  nature  of  the  soul  in 
the  subject,  and  rightly  so,  he  nevertheless  falls  into  a  far 
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greater  error  than  that  of  Plato  ;  for  he  degrades  ideas  by 
dragging  them  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  But  it  will  be 
well  worth  our  while  to  examine  his  theory  with  greater 
attention. 

176.  From  the  peremptory  tone  in  which  Aristotle  re- 
proves  the  opinions  of  all  his  predecessors,  one  would  feel 
inclined  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the 
security  of  his  own  position,  and  in  his  being  in  possession 
of  a  well  defined  scientific  system.  Nevertheless,  his  works^ 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  them,  make  very  strongly 
against  his  supposition. 

During  the  reign  of  Scholasticism,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  philosophic  impiety  even  to  suspect  that 
the  *' Master  of  them  that  know"  had  fallen  into  self-con- 
tradiction,  men's  minds  were  not  in  a  fit  state  to  pass  a  just 
judgment  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  ;  an  impartial  criti- 
cism of  his  works  was  impossible.  But,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  restraint  put  upon  reason  by  an  authority  without 
the  requisite  credentials  provoked  a  violent  reaction,  and 
those  to  whom  the  restraint  became  at  last  intolerable  broke 
through  it  rudely,  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  angry*  The 
unjust  yoke  of  philosophic  authority  which  fetters  the  mind 
being  thus  succeeded  by  passion  which  blinds  it,  a  new 
period  began  in  which  men  were  as  little  competent  to 
judge  equitably  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  those 
of  the  former  period  had  been.  Nowadays,  when  that 
passion  seems  to  have  subsided,  and  that  superstitious  ac- 
quiescence in  every  thing  that  had  been  said  by  the 
Philosopher  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  learned  should  at  last 
occupy  themselves  with  making  a  truly  critical  exposi* 
tion  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  books  of  Aristotle 
that  have  come  dow^n  to  us,  an  exposition  which  we  do 
not  as  yet  possess.* 

•  The  Author  tiimself  subsequently  precious  volume  Rosmini  has  left  us  mi 

published  the  exposition  he  here  speaks  example  of  the  mauncr  in  which  the 

oimhi^i  A  ristoUk  exposta  ed  esaminatOf  ancient     philosophers     ought     to     be 

&c»    Alluding:  to  this  work,  a  distin-  studied.     Many   learned    disquisitions 

guished  Italian  Professor,  deeply  versed  have  indeed  been  written  on  tue  works. 

in  Rosmini's  sj'stem,  MTites  :  "  In  this  of  those  authors,  but  they  have  geoe- 
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177.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  injury 
which  those  books  have  suffered^  partly  from  the  extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes  which  befel  them,  and  partly  from 
the  envious  hand  of  time,  are  greater  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  As,  however,  the  important  question  now  is, 
not  what  Aristotle  actually  thought  (a  thing  which  it  would 
now  be  impossible  to  find  out),  but  what  is  really  contained 
in  the  books  that  go  at  present  under  his  name,  I  feel 
seized  with  something  like  terror  in  having  to  confess  that 
these  books  present  to  my  eyes  scraps  of  the  most  con- 
trary doctrines,  a  tissue,  or  rather  a  patchwork,  of  pieces 
torn  off  and  strangely  appropriated  from  all  the  philo- 
sophical systems  that  had  been  propounded  before  his 
time, 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  finding  that  Aristotle 
has  been  understood  by  his  interpreters  in  the  most  dis- 
cordant ways,  and  credited  with  the  most  opposite  views- 
Some  have  put  him  down  as  a  materialist,  others  as  a 
sensist ;  while  others  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  reconcile  him  with  Plato,  and  that  the 
difference  between  him  and  his  master  was  merely  one  of 
words.* 

178.  Notw^ithstanding  this,  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  system  of  Aristotle  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  soul  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Subjec- 
tivism ;  and  I  am  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  following 
considerations : 

As  I  have  obser\'ed  elsewhere  [Psychology^  ii^^  224),  he 
defined  the  soul  *'  the  first  entelechy  of  a  natural  body  t 
which  virtually  has  life  "    {^vy^r^   £«yTiv  l^n^ki'^^ioi   ^   ^/jwt^ 

Now,  although  there  has  been  much  controversy  about 

rally  been  wanting  in  thai  spirit  which      rebus  congruent es#  nominibus   diffcrc* 

'  '     bant"  {Cic,  Acad.  I).  1 

t  What    is    to   be   understood    by  ' 
natural    body  ?      Aristotle    says    that 
♦'natural  Ixidies  are  the  principles  of 
the  other  bodies"  {De  Anifna^  U,  i), 
Avenoes  explains :  **  the  priticiples  of 


aims  at  diving  into  the  inmof^l  nature  of 
a  doctrine,  and  at  grasping  the  bearings 
of  the  consequences  virlually  contained 
in  it"  (See  the  fortnightly  periodical 
//  Hoimini,  July  1st,  1 88 7,  p.  17). — 
Tjt. 

•  **  Philosophise  forma  tnstituta   est 
Acodcmicorum  ct  Feripateticorunif  qui 


artificial  bodies.' 
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the  value  of  the  word  enielecky^  nevertheless,  its  origin  (from 
h  and  TiXof)  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  signifies  comple- 
tion, the  act  which  completes,  perfection,  &c.*  Hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  conceived  the  soul  as 
an  act  whereby  the  body  is  perfected.  And  he  says  "  a 
body  that  has  life  virtually,"  which  is  more  than  if  he  had 
said  potentially;  for  a  mere  potentiality  might  easily  be 
taken  for  a  simple  capacity,  or  receptivity,  or  passive 
power ;  whereas  the  Greek  word  Iv^^^xtv  expresses  more 
than  that,  it  expresses  a  productive  power,  a  power  that  is 
capable  of  passing  into  act,  as,  for  example,  is  force  in 
regard  to  motion.  Again,  by  "  a  body  that  virtually  has 
life  "  he  means  '*  an  organic  body  that  has  the  power  of 
nourishing  itself  [per  intus  si4sc€ptioncm\  and  hence  of 
gromng  or  of  diminishing  by  a  virtue  of  its  own/' t 

Now,  in  what  does  he  place  this  perfection  of  the  body 
which  he  calls  souli—\\^  places  it  in  a  form  or  species* 
And  how  does  he  define  form  or  species  ? — By  contra- 
position to  matter.  Matter,  he  says,  is  "  a  something  of 
which  we  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  this  or  that  (determinate) 
thing."  Form  or  species,  on  the  contrary,  is  **that  in 
virtue  of  which  we  affirm  that  this  or  that  is  a  (determinate) 
thing,** J  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  soul  is  that 
which  exists  in  a  body,  and  causes  that  body  to  be  a 
determinate  thing,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  name,  and,  in 
our  case,  the  name  of  animaL  The  soul,  then,  is  not  an 
accidental  act  of  the  body  \\\  it  is  a  specific  act,  by  reason 
of  which  the  body  receives  a  new  substantive  name. 
Hence  he  classes  the  soul  among  substances ;  for  he  dis- 
tinguishes three  kinds  of  substances :  matter,  form,  and 
the  compound  of  the  two.§  Substantial  form  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  more  correct  name  for  the  Aristotelian  souLIf 
In  fact,  speaking  of  substances  composed  of  form  and 
matter,  one  does  not  see  how  the  form  considered  as  form 


•  Thus  motion  is  the  entelechy  of  that 
which  is  mobile,  considered  in  so  Tai  as 
it  is  mobile  :  k  tov  Stnrj^yau  u»TOf  ivnXixujt 
n  Toiovnv,     Aristot.,  PhyHc.^  Ill,  ii. 

t  Dt  Animat  II,  i. 


X  De  Anima,  II,  i, 
[|  In  De  Anima^  I,  Aristotle  excludes 
the  opinion  that  the  soul  is  on  accident. 
\De  Animat  H*  i* 
11  Psychology i  52. 
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can  stand  by  itself,  separated  from  the  matter.  To  stand 
by  itself,  it  should  be  something*  beyond  mere  form ;  con- 
sequently it  cannot  be  a  substance  standing  by  itself- 
Nay,  if  we  consider  bodies,  from  which  the  words  maUer 
and  form  were  taken,  and  if  we  define  substance  "  that 
which  in  a  being  exists  by  itself"*  (a  definition  which 
implies  that  the  accidents  in  that  being  exist  through  its 
substance),  we  find  that,  then,  the  name  of  substance 
applies  to  the  matter  rather  than  to  the  form  j  because, 
since  the  form  stands  as  the  act,  the  matter  stands  as  the 
subjectum  of  it.f 


•  This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  "  the 
substance  is  the  act  by  which  the  essence 
subsists^'  {Psychol,^  52). 

t  Aristotle  caUs  the  sotil  a  substance, 
but  he  always  adds,  »» in  the  way 
Ihat  species  ox  forms  arc  substances. '* 
Thus^  in  De  Anima^  I,  ii,  he  says ; 
•'Ut  spedcm  corporis  naturahs  vitam 
habentis."  Then  a  little  further  on, 
according  to  tlie  version  of  Michael 
Sophianus,  he  says  that  the  soul  is  ♦*  a 
substance  consisting  in  reason,"  be- 
cause it  is  what  constitutes  the  reason 
(the  concept)  of  the  animate  body,  the 
quiddity  of  this  body,  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  its  defmition.  Thus,  says 
ne,  *'  the  iron  is  not  the  axe ;  hence 
the  axe  is  defined  and  has  the  quiddity 
of  axe  through  its  fonn."  He  also 
compares  the  soul  to  the  image  im- 
pressed upon  wax.  **  If,  tiien,  we  must 
say  something  which  is  common  to 
every  soul,  it  will  be  tbis»  that  the  soul 
is  tne  first  act  of  a  natural  organic 
body.  Hence  it  is  not  neces^sary  to  in- 
quire whether  Oic  soul  and  the  body 
are  one,  even  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  the  wax  and  the  figure 
impressed  on  it  are  one,  nor  in  general 
whether  the  matter  and  that  of  which 
it  is  the  matter  iire  one.  For,  one  and 
being  (although  they  arc  taken  in 
various  meanings)  are  properly  the  act.** 
Afterwards  he  says,  that  if  the  eye  were 
an  animal,  the  soul  would  be  vision,  and 
thatp  in  this  case,  vision  would  be  the 
snbstance  seatndum  ratiotirm  ;  which 
is  the  same  as  to  say  "  tlie  specific 
essential  of  the  animal,  its  constitutive 
difference  **  {D^  Am  ma,  II),  From 
this  it  is  manifest  that  he  calh  the  soul  a 
substance^  not  in  the  sense  of  its  being 


the  subit:ctum  (for  he  attributes  this  lo 
the  body),  but  in  the  seose  of  its  being 
the  act  and  perfection  of  the  subjiec- 
tum.  We  ever\T*'here  see  the  ambiguity 
created  by  the  uncertain  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  ov<jim,  which  signifies  issence 
as  well  as  substance.  Ritter,  in  his 
Nistory  of  Philosophy  (VoL  HI),  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  Aris- 
totle calls  the  form  of  things  by  the 
name  oi  substance.  He  says:  *'I1  est 
clair^que  pour  Aristote  la  forme 
indique  ce  qui  est  en  ri£alit£  quelqnc 
chose,  tandis  que  la  mati^re  doit  ex- 
primer  la  facult6  g^ndralc  d'etre  quelque 
chose.— Quiconque  connait  la  manidre 
de  s*exprimer  d' Aristote  ne  sera  done 
point  ^tonn6  qu*il  finisse  par  appder 
aussi  la  forme,  la  substance,  ou  ce  qui 
est  quelque  chose,  et  Tidee  d'mie 
chose,  parce  que  Tctre  est  exprim6  dans 
rid€e.*'  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
to  the  form  of  Aristotle,  Cht  in  Greek, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  specits^ 
there  corresponds  the  IVnt  of  Plato,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  see,  in  what  Aristotle 
teaches  about  form^  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine modified,  Plato  made  no  distrac- 
tion between  an  idea  and  that  which  is 
seen  in  it,  namely,  the  essence.  The 
distinction  I  have  laid  down  betweea 
idea,  essence,  and  substance^  makes  it 
clear  that  in  the  Aristotelian  system  the 
soul  is  the  essence  of  the  thing  named, 
that  is,  of  the  animal,  not  its  substance* 
The  history  of  Philosophy  (and  oil 
those  tliat  have  been  attempted  up  to 
the  present  time  arc,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
anything  but  faithful  histories)  ought  to 
note  how,  from  this  doctrine  of  Aris* 
totle,  who  called  the  form  of  things  by 
the  name  Qtsubstance,  there  origicuLted  a 
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Hence,  in  the  Aristotelian  system,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  soul  separated  from  the  body,  even  as  it  is 

school  of  Realists  who  maintained  that 
wimt  gives  to  things  their  tdenlitv  is 
the  mutUr^  and  what  constitytcs  tncir 
individual  difFerence,  and  consequently 
is  the  principle  of  individuation,  is  the 
form  ;  while  another  school  placed  the 
individuating  principle  in  the  trmtier 
itself.  Peter  Abelard,  in  his  book  On 
th4  Five  Forces  of  Porpkyty^  expounds 
the  opinion  of  the  former  school  as 
follows :  "  Qaidam  eniin  ita  rem  uni- 
versalem  accipiunt,  ut  in  rebus  diversis 
ab  invicem  per  foraias^  eandem  essen- 
tialiter  subs  tan  ti  am  colloccnt»  cjue  sin- 
gularium,  in  quibus  est,  matenalis  sit 
essentia,  et  in  se  ipsa  una,  tantam  per 
formas  inferionim  sit  di versa,  quibus 
quidem  formis  se  separari  continjjeret, 
NuUa  penitus  differentia  rerum  esset, 
quae  form  a  rum  tan  turn  diversitate^  ab 
invicera  sistant,  cum  sit  penitus  eadem 
essential! s  materia.  Verbi  ijralta  :  in 
sin^lis  hominibus  numero  ditferentibus 
eadem  est  horainis  substantia  ;  qua  hie 
Plato  per  haec  accidentia  fit,  ibi  Socrates 
per  ilia.**  In  fact,  Aristotle  says  that 
an  animate  body  and  an  inanimate  one 
are  different  substances  because  ihey 
have  diffenint  forms,  although  the 
matter  be  the  same  in  both.  The 
Realistic  school,  however,  whose  doc- 
trine Abelard  expounds  in  the  above 
passage,  did  not  consider  the  matter 
which  exists  in  many  individyals  to  be 
a  species  ;  they  considered  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely one  and  identical,  inasmuch  as 
the  matter  had  no  species,  and,  there- 
fore, no  quantity  (so  at  least  they  ought 
to  have  said),  the  species  and  the  quan- 
tity being  notbinjj  but  form,  which  they 
of  course  multiplied.  Now,  Abelard 
finds  this  opinion  already  expressed  in 
some  passages  of  Porphyry.  Accord- 
ingly ne  continues  :  *"  Quibus  quidem 
PorphjTius  assentire  maxime  videtur 
cum  ait :  *  Part icipati one  speciei  plures 
homines  unus ;  particularibus  autem  ct 
singularibus  unua  ct  communis,  plures.' 
Et  rursus  :  '  In di vidua  igitur  dicuntur 
hujusmodi ;  quoniam  ex  proprietatibus 
consistit  unumquodque  eorum,  quarmn 
collectio  nunquam  est  cadem  in  alio/  " 
And,  indeed,  in  the  second  of  these 
quotations,  Porphyry  derives  the  dis- 
tinction of  individuals  from  the  different 
aggregate  of  the  properties  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  and,  therefore,  from 


the  fonns.  All  the  philosophers  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  fall  now  and  then  into  this 
error ;  and  the  reason  is  because  none 
of  them  has  grasped  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  specific  imiividual  or  the  full 
species^  and  tlie  real  imiividual ;  hence 
they  have  applied  to  the  latter  what  is 
applicable  only  to  the  former  (See  New 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas ,  646*659, 
and  406,  407).  For,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  specific  individual  (in  other 
words,  the  possible  or  ideal  indi«dual) 
varies  according  to  the  different  aggre- 
gate of  properties  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed, nevertheless,  an  individual  of 
this  kind  does  not  contain  any  matter* 
The  real  individual,  on  the  contrary,  is 
individuated  by  the  different  reality ^ 
not  by  the  form,  which,  indeed,  may  be 
the  same  as  that  of  other  individuals 
(See  AnthropoU^^  754-788).  As  re- 
gards the  first  of'^the  quotations  from 
Porphyry,  I  have  to  ohsen-e  that  it 
contains  two  parts  contradictory  to  each 
other*  For,  while  in  the  first  part  it  is 
said  that  many  men  are  one  through 
the  species,  namely,  through  the  idea, 
which  is  the  same  for  all  alike  {participa- 
tione  speciei  plures  Homines ^  uftus)t  in 
the  second  it  is  said  that  the  one  and 
the  common  which  is  in  the  sbigular 
becomes  many  [particuiaribus  autem 
et  singularibus  unus  et  communis ^ 
plures).  Thus,  the  one  and  the  com- 
mon are  placed  in  the  singulars,  which 
is  the  same  as  to  place  in  them  the  idea, 
in  respect  of  which  alone  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  common  man,  Abelard 
foUows  up  the  exposition  of  the  system 
of  these  Realists  thus  :  *'  Similiter 
et  singulis  animaMbus  specie  dilTeren- 
tibus  unam  ct  eandcm  essen tialiter 
animalis  substantiam  ponunt :  quae  per 
diversarum  differentiarum  susceptionem 
in  diversas  species  insit.  Veluti  si  ex 
hac  cera  modo  staluam  hominis,  mo  do 
bovis  faciani,  diversas  eidem  penitus 
essentia?  manendi  form  as  aptando,** 
Nor  was  their  belief  on  this  point 
shaken  by  the  fiict  that  wax  can  only 
receive  different  configurations  in  suc- 
cession, whilst  the  universal  or  common 
assumes  many  forms  at  the  same  time  ; 
for  they  attributed  this  merely  to  some 
special  property  of  the  universal.  Hence 
Abelard  goes  on :  "  Htc  tamen  rcfert 
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impossible  to  conceive  the  act  separated  from  the  sttbja^iut 

whose  act  it  is, 

179*  No  wonder,  then,  that  Aristotle,  when  applying 
his  doctrine  to  the  intellective  soul,  finds  himself  uncertain 
and  embarrassed.  For  the  philosophers  who  had  preceded 
him  had  already  demonstrated  that  the  operations  of  pure 
intelligence  are  performed  independently  of  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  corporeal  organism.  Nor  could  he  deny 
this,  or  gainsay  the  consequence  flowng  from  it,  viz.,  that 
the  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intelligent,  is  not  the  act  of  a 
body,  and  can,  therefore,  subsist  without  a  body.  Hence, 
after  having  said  that  the  soul  cannot  be  separated  froxxi 
the  body,  as  the  figure  impressed  on  the  wax  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  wax,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the 
intellect,  he  seems  like  a  man  perplexed  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  say.  Let  us  hear  him :  "  Now,  as  regards 
intellect  and  the  contemplative  faculty,  nothing  has  b 
defined  as  yet.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  another  ki 
of  soul,  and  such  as  to  be  separable,  even  as  that  w^hich  is 
eternal  is  separable  from  that  which  is  corruptible."*  The 
latter  part  of  this  passage  is  noteworthy*  Aristotle  does 
not  say  straightway  that  the  intellect  is  separable  /ram  the 
body.    He  merely  says  that  it  is  separable  in  the  same  way 


i 


adnotore  quod,  eodem  tempore,  cera 
eadem  staiuas  non  consUluiu  sicut  in 
iinivcrsali  concipilur  :  quod  scQtcct  uni- 
versale ita  commune  Boelius  dkit,  ut 
eodem  tempore  idem  totum  sit  in 
divcr&is,  quorum  substantiam  miilena- 
litcr  constitiiat :  et  cum  in  se  sil  uni- 
versale, idem  per  advcnicntcs  fonuas 
singulare  fit,  sine  quibus  NATURALITER 
in  sc  jTubsisiit  '*  (which  is  the  same  as 
to  say  potentially^  since  nature  is  the 
prinaple  of  generation),  **  et  absque 
CIS  ntillatenus  actualitkr  permanet. 
Universale  quidem  in  HATUKA :  sin- 
gubre  vcro  Acnj,  Et  incorporcum 
quidem  ct  insensibile  in  simplicitate 
universitatis  sua?  intelligitur  :  cor- 
poreum  vero  atque  sensibile  idem  per 
accidentia  in  actu  subsistit.  Et  cadem, 
teste  Boctio,  et  subsist unt  sinpilaria,  ct 
inttlliguntiir  uaivcrsalia/*  From  these 
expresjdons  of  Porphyrj^  of  Boctius  and 
otiers,  wc  may  sec  how  true  Ibat  is 


which   we  have  already  noticed, 
that  **  what  philot^ophers  mean  in 
connection  is  an  object  such  as  the  i 
conceives  it,  and  therefore  composed  of 


ied  of 
1  of  ^^^ 

•  "^^ 

incT  tn     ' 


an  entitative  part  a  Po-rte  sut\  and  of 
ideal  element  added  in  the  conci  " 

of  it :  *'  hence  the  error  which  we       

stantly  find  in  WTiters,  of  attribudng  to 
the  being  considered  in  itself  that  which 
the  mind  supplies  in  concd^ing  it,  an 
error  to  which  are  due  all  the  intermin* 
able  disputes  that  have  been  raised  in 
the  ivorld  about  the  nature  of  universals;. 

For  the  above  extract  from  Abelard  i_ 
am  indebted  to  the  courtcs>^  of  the  AL, 
Strazza,  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
transcribing  it  for  me  from  the  Co^SS 
of  the  Bibiiothica  Ambtvsiana. 

*  De  Animay  II,  ii< — He  afterwards 
places  the  facuJly  of  opining^  disdnct 
from  the  intellective  faculty,  ai 
those  which  cannot  be  separated 
the  body. 
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as  the  eternal  is  separable  from  the  corruptible.  To  know 
his  mind,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  he  means 
by  eiemal  and  by  corrnpitble,  and  in  what  way,  according 
to  him,  these  two  things  are  separable. 

180,  If  this  point  is  not  settled  beforehand,  he  will 
seem,  a  few  lines  lower  down,  to  fall  into  contradiction 
with  himself.  For  if  the  intellect  is  separable  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  the  act  of  a  body  or  of  a  corporeal 
organ,  it  plainly  follows  that  the  intellective  soul  cannot  be 
the  form  of  a  body,  since  the  form  or  species  of  the  body  is 
defined  by  Aristotle  as  the  act  and  perfection  of  the  body 
itself  And  yet,  very  soon  after,  he  distinctly  says  that 
the  soul,  even  in  so  far  as  it  thinks,  is  the  species  or  form 
of  the  body  :  **  The  soul  is  that  by  which  we,  first  of  all, 
live,  and  feel^  and  think  (Jiavoot/MEQa) ;  hence,  the  soul  is, 
unquestionably,  a  certain  intention  and  species  ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  matter  and  subject/'*  According  to  this,  then,  to 
be  subject  and  matter  is  reserved  for  the  body;  the  intellec- 
tive soul  is  neither  of  these  things;  it  is  only  species,  form, 
intention,  act,  perfection  of  the  body.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  his  speaking  here  of  the  intellect ;  for, 
in  the  third  book  Dc  Anitna,  chap,  v,  he  expressly  defines 
the  intellect  thus  :  **  I  call  intellect  that  by  which  the  soul 
thinks  {lig^^oTtTQLt)  and  judges."  Again,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Posterior  Afialyh'cs^  he  refers  to  the  cognitive  faculties 
of  the  imperfect  animals  (erroneously  attributing  to  them 
also  a  kind  of  knowledge),  and  then,  passing  to  the  perfect 
animals,  viz,,  to  men,  he  speaks  of  the  intellect*  He  con- 
siders, therefore,  the  intellective  soul  as  the  form  of  perfect 
animals,  one  degree  higher  than  the  soul  of  the  brutes,  yet 
of  the  same  species. 

What,  then,  does  Aristotle  mean  by  that  which  is  eternal  I 
and  what  by  saying  that  the  eternal  separates  itself  firom 
the  corruptible  ? 

181.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
rejects  the  separated  ideas  and  forms  of  Plato ;  that,  by 
consequence,   he   recognises  no   other  forms  than  those 

•  Ibid,  11,  ii. 
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which  are  in  the  particulars ;  and  that,  as  he  does  not 
separate  the  form  from  the  matter,  so  he  does  not  separate 
the  matter  from  that  form  whose  subjecium  it  is.  To  the 
particular  forms  he  attributes  *' being  in  act,"  and  hence 
operation  and  generation  ;  but  he  denies  that  they  produce 
forms,  or  compounds  of  form  and  matter,  precisely  for  the 
reason  that  form  is  inseparable  from  matter.  Now,  in  his 
system,  matter  is  eternal,  and  hence  must  have  an  eternal 
form  from  which  all  other  forms  originate.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  mind  can  separate  matter  from  its  forms, 
and  thus  free  them  from  its  incessant  vicissitudes.  There- 
fore, the  matter  abstracted  by  the  mind,  as  also  abstract 
forms,  are  incorruptible  and  eternal  in  respect  of  the  mind 
which  contemplates  them,  as  he  explains  in  thB  books  of 
the  Poster ior  Anulytics.  Thus,  for  him,  the  eternal  con- 
sists of  matter  and  form  taken  in  the  abstract,  which  in 
reality  do  not  exist  in  the  soul,  but  in  external  things. 
But  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  them  from  those  things  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  mind  comes  from  without, 
and  that  it  is  separable,  because  it  is  not  innate  except 
potentially. 

It  is  clear  from  this,  that  Aristotle  confounds  the  mind 
or  the  intellect  with  the  species  that  are  obtained  from  with- 
out, which  is  exactly  the  error  I  have  alluded  to,  of  con- 
founding the  subject  with  the  object.  In  proof  that  such  is 
really  the  case,  I  will  quote  some  passages  from  his  writings. 
The  first,  and  a  very  notable  one,  is  from  the  second  book 
On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (chap,  iii),  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  explain  the  generation  which  takes  place 
through  the  union  of  the  sexes.  He  there  distinguishes 
the  potential  soul  from  the  soul  in  act,  observing  that  the 
soul  is  not  said  to  be  generated  and  truly  to  exist  if  it  is 
not  in  act.  Now,  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  intellective 
souls  come  into  act  successively,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  tubes  of  a  telescope  are  drawn  out  one  after 
another.  He  says,  therefore,  that  in  the  semcfi  there  is  a 
spirit,  and  that  in  this  there  is  nature^  viz.,  the  ethereal 
vital  principle  [praportionc  rcspond^ns  clemento  stellarum\ 
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which  is  the  soul  as  yet  in  a  potential  state.  Out  of  this 
potential  soul  there  arises,  in  the  act  of  conception,  the 
vegetative  soul,  whose  nature  consists  in  the  virtue  which 
an  organic  body  has  of  receiving  nutriment,  and  through 
nutriment  (an  internal  operation)  of  growing,  and  then 
also  of  decreasing.  From  this,  after  some  time,  there 
issues  forth  another  act,  viz.,  the  sensitive  soul,  and  last  of 
all,  when  this  has  reached  maturity,  the  intellective  soul. 
"For,  says  he,  there  is  in  the  semen  what  is  called  caloric, 
which  gives  fecundity  to  it.  And  this  is  not  fire,  nor  any 
virtue  similar  to  fire ;  it  is  the  spirit  contained  in  the  semen 
and  in  the  spumous  body :  and  there  is  nature^  which 
resides  in  that  spirit,  and  which,  in  respect  of  its  reason, 
corresponds  to  the  stellar  element."*  The  male  scmen^f 
then,  contains  the  soul  in  a  potential  state,  but  the  con- 
ccptum^  which  exists  as  soon  as  the  female  is  fecundated, 
already  contains  the  soul  in  act,  although  only  the  vegeta- 
tive souL  '*No  one,"  says  he,  again,  "  will  maintain  that  the 
coytceptum  is  inanimate,  wholly  destitute  of  life ;  for  even 
the  scmina  and  the  conccpta  of  animals  are  in  every  case 
instinct  with  life,  and  the  casual  offshoots  themselves  are 
sometimes  prolific :  it  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  there  is  in 
them  the  vegetative  life,"  Then  he  subjoins ;  **  It  is  certain 
that  in  process  of  time  the  sensitive  soul  is  received,  by 
which  the  animal  is,  and  then  the  intellective  soul,  by 
which  man  is."  He  derives  the  intellective  soul  from  the 
seminal  body  itself,  in  which  the  vital  caloric  is  contained, 
just  as  he  derives  from  it  the  sensitive  soul  and,  previously 


•  De  Generatione  Animahumy  L.  IT, 
c.  iii.  In  support  of  tliis  most  ancient 
opinion  that  the  seminal  bodies  are 
fanned  o(  an  ethereal  element  such  as 
the  celestial  bodies  consist  of,  Aristotle 
gives  no  other  proof  than  the  fecundity 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  impart  to  the 
earth,  and  which  he  thinks  could  not 
be  imparted  by  any  other  caloric. 
"  Wherefore/*  he  says,  **  hre  does  not 
generate  any  animal ;  neither  does  it 
appear  that  any  thing  is  constituted  by 
the  dense,  the  humid,  or  the  diy.  But 
the  caloric  of  the  sun  and  of  animals — 
and  not  only  that  wMch  is  contained  in 
VOL,   III. 


the  semen ^  but  also*  if  such  there  be, 
that  which  is  contained  in  other  excre- 
ments, although  diderent  from  nature — 
has  in  it  the  vital  principle."  Here 
we  see  how  true  it  is  that  Aristotle 
followed  the  philosophers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  more  than  he  seems  willing 
to  own.  We  likewise  see  that  he 
placed  the  principle  of  life  in  a  species 
of  calorict  not,  however,  the  caloric  of 
fire,  but  that  of  the  sun  or  of  the  animal 
excrement  ;  hence  his  potential  soul, 
which  by  development  becomes  succes- 
sively vegetative,  sensitive,  inleUectivc. 
t  Ibid, 
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to  this,  the  vegetative.*  For  he  says :  "  The  animal  and 
the  man  are  not  by  any  means  made  at  the  same  time,  nor 
the  animal  and  the  horse ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  other  animals.  For  the  end  comes  later, 
and  each  generation  has  an  end  peculiar  to  itself."  Thus 
the  man-species,  and  the  horse-species  and  the  species  of  all 
other  animals,  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and 
this  is  a  clear  proof  that  Aristotle  was  not  cognizant  of 
the*  other  element  contained  in  the  intelligence.  He  will 
have  it,  therefore,  that  the  body  potentially  possessed  of 
life — viz.,  the  body  having  in  it  the  vital  caloric,  such  as 
semetiy  and,  in  the  vital  caloric,  nature  or  the  vital  principle, 
such  as  the  male  scvicn — as  soon  as  it  is  organized  and 
passes  to  the  act  of  nutrition,  developes  the  vegetative  soul, 
and  then  in  succession  the  other  two  acts,  of  feeling  and 
understanding.  "Wherefore,"  continues  he,  "it  must  be 
held  as  certain  that  in  the  scfnma  and  the  cojicepta  not  yet 
separated  there  is  the  vegetative  soul  potentially,  not  in 
act,  before  the  concepta  already  separated  draw  in,  in  their 
peculiar 'way,  the  nutriment,  and  thus  perform  the  function 
of  that  soul.  For  at  the  first  all  these  things  seem  to  live 
only  the  life  of  an  offshoot.  And  the  same  must  be  said  of 
the  sensitive  and  intellective  souls ;  since  it  is  necessary 
that  all  these  souls  should  be  had  first  potentially  and 
afterwards  IN  ACT." 

Now,  after  having  said  that  the  three  souls  spring  up 
like  three  successive  acts  of  a  body  which  has  in  itself  the 
vital  principle  and  developes  itself,  Aristotle  proceeds  to 
confirm  his  doctrine  by  proving  that  none  of  these  souls 
can  come  from  outside  the  body.  "As  for  the  rest,"  he 
says,  "  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  souls  should  have  an 
antecedent  existence ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  following 
reasons.  It  is  certain  that  those  principles  whose  action 
is  corporeal  cannot  exist  without  a  body ;  for  example,  one 

♦  A  little  before  in  the  same  chapter  merely  as  a  part  of  the  soul,   not  as 

he  had  defined  the  animal  thus:  "That  being  itself  a  soul,  in  short,  as  a  specific 

which  is  through  the  sensitive  part  of  act  of  the  body,  not  as  the  subjectum 

the  soul."     It  would  appear  from  these  of  the  act. 
words,   that  he   considered   the   sense 
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cannot  walk  without  feet.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible 
for  these  souls  to  come  from  without.  Nor  can  any  of 
them  be  added  to  the  other  as  an  accident,  either  by  itself 
alone,  or  united  to  a  body;  bec^mse  they  are  inseparable 
one  from  the  other," 

Having  stated  all  this,  having  declared  the  three  souls 
inseparable,  and  derived  the  intellective  soul  from  the  body 
just  like  the  others,  be  subjoins,  by  way  of  conclusion  :  "  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  the  mind  alone  is  added  from  with- 
out, and  that  it  alone  is  divine  ;  for  its  action  has  nothing 
in  common  with  corporeal  action."  Now  this  miud  which 
Aristotle  derives  from  without  has  been  understood  by 
some  commentators  to  be  the  intellective  soul ;  but  this 
cannot  be  his  meaning,  because  he  had  already  laid  it 
down  that  all  the  three  souls,  or  parts  and  functions  of  the 
soul,  come  from  the  body  itself,  in  which  they  exist  poten- 
tially, and  whose  life  is  actuated  in  succession,  becoming 
first  vegetative,  then  sensitive,  and  finally  intellective. 
Nay,  he  immediately  adds,  in  confirmation  of  w^hat  he  has 
said  :  "  Indeed,  each  several  virtue  or  power  of  the  soul 
seems  to  unite  itself  to  a  diflferent  body,*  and  this  more 
divane  than  those  that  are  called  elements;  but  as  the  souls 
diflFer  in  nobleness  and  ignoblencss,  so  do  the  natures  of 
their  bodies  differ."  It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  inquire 
what  this  mind  is  which  comes  from  without,  although  the 
intellective  soul  itself  is  an  act  and  a  perfection  of  the 
body. 

182.  Obviously,  it  cannot  be  anything  else  than  a  special 
faculty  or  quality  which  the  intellective  soul  derives  from 
without,  viz.,  by  communication  with  the  external  world. 

Now,  Aristotle  holds  that  it  is  precisely  from  the  external 
world  that  we  derive  ideas  and  universals.  AVe  must,  there- 
tore,  see  how,  according  to  him,  this  derivation  takes  place. 
As  I  have  already  said,  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  on 
this  matter  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Posierwr  Analytics* 


•  He  means  to  say  that  by  each  new 
spetidc  act  to  which  ihe  body  rises,  this 


becomes  specifically  diflerent  from  the 
one  that  preceded  k. 
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There  the  Philosopher  undertakes  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  first  principles  of  reason  are  known  to  us  by 
immediate  knowledge.  And  after  saying  that  they  cannot 
be  innate  in  us,  because,  if  they  were,  we  should  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact*  (this  is  the  usual  allegation  of  the 
Sensists,  whose  futility  I  have  demonstrated  elsewheref), 
he  says  that  we  must,  therefore^  have  SOME  power  which 
enables  us  to  acquire  them.  But  the  mere  admission  of 
such  power  does  not  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  actually  acquired.  Indeed  it  leaves  un- 
decided the  far  deeper  question,  **  Whether  the  existence 
of  the  power  of  acquiring  the  principles  of  reason  is  possible 
without  that  power  being  in  possession  of  some  principle, 
or  some  idea,  to  serve  it  as  an  instrument  and  guide  in  its 
operation."  J  Aristotle  goes  on  to  say  that  all  animals 
have  this  power,  because  they  all  have  sense  ;  and  thus  he 
assigns  to  sense  the  office  of  forming  the  principles  of 
reason.  Does  he,  then>  admit  no  difference  between  feel- 
ing  and  utiderstandtngi  He  does  admit  a  difference,  and 
reproves  those  who  first  philosophized  for  not  having  seen 
it,  and  having,  therefore,  confounded  sense  with  intelli- 
gence. But  (like  the  modem  Subjectivists  who,  though 
they  are  Sensists,  would  not  be  called  so)  he  confined  that 
difference  within  the  sphere  of  animal  sensitivity,  by 
making  the  act  of  understanding  to  consist  merely  in  a 
permanence  of  the  thing  felt.  Here  are  his  words ;  **  It 
appears  that  all  animals  have  this,  because  they  all  have 
an  inborn  opi native  power  (^tJvst^iv  x^triKriv)  called  seftse. 
But  in  some  animals  there  takes  place  the  permanence  ot 
the  felt,  and  in  others  not.  Now,  those  animals  in  which 
this  permanence  does  not  take  place  have  merely  a  know- 
ledge which  does  not  go  beyond  sense  :  in  fact,  they  have 
no  knowledge,  or  if  they  have,  it  does  not  embrace  those 


*  This  follows  lojrically  from,  the 
dcfmition  which  Arislollc  jrives  of  the 
InteUi^eiice  in  the  XlVth  Book  of 
the  Metaphysics,  c.  ix :  tttu  itrrif  A  »oi^4f 
v^rattif  yr^wtif,  and  which*  as  I  have  el'se- 
whcrc  observed  {Psyt/toiogy,  79),  in- 
volves a  maaifcst  contxadicUon, 


4 
4 


t  Restoration  of  Philosop^^  &c., 
Bk.  I,  c.  iii,  and  sqq.;  Ntw  Ms^cfy  an 
the  Origin  of  Ideas ^  469-70. 

X  That  this  is  not  possible,  I  fasve 
shown  in  l^he  New  Essay  on  the  On'gin 
o/Idtas,  254-5,  ^^»  &*='»  ^<^#  ^c. 
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things  in  respect  of  which  the  permanence  does  not  occur. 
And  as  regards  those  animals  in  whom  such  permanence 
occurs,  their  having-  in  the  soul  a  certain  unity  (for  many 
felts  leave  in  the  soul  one  permanent  only),  is  already  a 
difference  so  great  as  to  explain  how  it  is  that  they, 
through  the  permanence  of  these  felts,  come  to  be  gifted 
with  reason,  while  the  others  do  not/'  * 

Here  we  clearly  see  how,  according  to  Aristotle,  reason, 
that  is  the  mind,  comes  to  some  animals,  namely,  to  men, 
from  without.  Many  sensions  like  to  one  another,  and 
caused  from  without,  concur  in  leaving  in  the  soul  a  single, 
but  permanent,  impression ;  and  it  is  in  this  impression 
that  the  Philosopher  sees  the  generation  of  the  mind  or 
reason,  which  has  for  its  characteristic  property  to  contem- 
plate many  things  as  one. 

But  it  is  one  thing  for  many  sensions  to  leave  in  the 
soul  but  one  impression,  as  happens  even  in  the  brutes,  in 
so  far  as  the  sensions  are  similar,  and  another  thing  for 
the  soul  to  take  that  one  impression,  which  remains  in  the 
internal  sense,  as  the  tj^e  whereby  to  recognize  all  the 
sensions  corresponding  to  it,  and  not  merely  the  actual, 
but  also  ALL  THE  POSSIBLE  sensions.  To  do  this  belongs 
to  man  alone ;  for  man  alone  thinks  the  POSSIBLE,  and  it 
is  only  the  POSSIBLE  that  constitutes  the  UNIVERSAL,  the 
explaining  of  which  is  precisely  the  knot  of  the  question. 
This  knot  our  philosopher  passes  over  very  lightly  indeed ; 
nay,  he  does  not  even  seem  to  know  that  the  nature  of  the 
universal  lies  wholly  in  the  concept  of  the  possible,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  in  the  purely  ideal. 

He,  therefore,  continues  to  explain  how  the  sension 
remains  in  the  soul,  leaving  in  it  a  permanent  element, 
thus  :  **  Now^  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  sension 
there  comes  memory,!  and  from  the  memory  many 
times    repeated    of   the    same    thing,   experiment.      For, 


•  P&steri&r  Analytics,  Bk.  II, 
t  Francis  Burana  renders  obsecration. 
^.verrocs  commeDts  thus:  *'lt  is  called 
fnemoty  when   the  sensible  thing  re- 
mains   in  the  soul  after  the  sensible 


object  has  been  removed,"  This,  how- 
ever»  is  nothing  but  the  phantasm  con- 
tinuing in  the  soul ;  hence  we  arc  still 
unthin  the  sphere  of  sense. 
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several  such  memories  make  one  sole  experiment;  and 
the    experiment  which  comes  from  every   universal 

QUIESCENT  IN  THE   SOUL,  or  FROM  THE  ONE  OUTSIDE  THE 

MANY,  provided  it  be  the  same  in  them  all,  is  the  principle 
of  Art  and  of  Science.  If  that  one  is  taken  according  as  it 
is  in  generation,  it  is  the  principle  of  Art ;  if  it  is  taken  IN 

SO  FAR  AS  IT  IS  BEING,  IT  IS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SCIENCE." 

183.  In  the  Ideology  I  have  ventured  upon  the  remark 
that  this  is  in  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  the  passage  in 
which  he  comes  nearest  to  the  true  theory  of  the  origin  of 
ideas,  inasmuch  as  he  speaks  of  a  universal  quiescent  in  the 
soul,  and  says  that  "  the  one  in  so  far  as  it  is  being  is  the 
principle  of  Science."  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  when  the  whole  matter  is  carefully  considered,  it 
remains,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  by  these  admis- 
sions he  extricates  himself  from  the  trammels  of  sensism. 
In  the  first  place,  that  quiescent  universal  is  interpreted  by 
Abraham  de  Balmes  and  Francis  Burana  as  meaning  "  a 
universal  constituted  and  established  in  the  soul  by  the 
many  previous  memories  or  reminiscences  ;  "  so  that  it  is 
not  the  universal  existing  in  the  soul  that  gives  unity  to 
the  many  memories,  but  it  is  the  many  memories  that 
leave  unity,  and  through  it  the  universal,  in  the  soul. 
Such  also  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Arabian  commen- 
tator. Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  sense  can,  after  the  actual 
sensations  have  gone,  leave  images  in  the  fancy,  and  that 
many  images  associated  with  one  another  and  with  new 
sensations  can  produce  the  instinct  of  action  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  imitate  rational  action,  from  a  kind  of 
instinctive  expectation  of  similar  cases,  as  I  said  in  the 
Anthropology^  when  explaining  how  it  is  that  the  brutes 
[though  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  reason]  follow  in  their 
action  an  order  similar  to  that  which  we  see  in  human 
action. t  But  this  will  never  account  for  a  universal  eoncepty 
by  which  the  mind  contemplates  an  object  in  its  pure 
possibilifyy  whereas  phantasms  do  not  go  beyond  the  reality 
of  things,  past  and  present,  and  produce  nothing  further 

•  Nrjf  Essay,  &c.,  251  «.  t  Nos.  416-494. 
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than  an  inclination  for  and  an  expectation  of  similar  things 
(wdthout,  however,  any  idea  of  similarity). 

184.  Hence  the  most  acute  commentators,  St.  Thomas 
for  instance,  have  regarded  the  U7itvirsal  qtiiesccrit  in  the 
soul,  not  as  the  unity  of  the  fantastic  effect  left  in  the  soul 
by  the  various  memories  and  images,  but  as  a  new  thing 
which  Aristotle  tried  to  introduce  here,  so  to  speak,  by 
stealth.  They  have  held  that  by  this  qttiescent  universal 
he  really  meant  a  principle  existing  in  the  soul,  a  principle 
by  virtue  of  which  the  experiment^  viz.,  the  effect  left  in  the 
soul  by  the  memories,  is  extended  to  the  future,  in  fact,  to  the 
possibles,  thus  becoming  universal  in  act.  And  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  for  Aristotle,  whatever  comes  to  be  in  the  soul  in 
act  pre-existed  potentially  in  it,  we  shall  not  think  it  at  ail 
improbable,  that  by  quiesccni  universal  he  meant  poienfial 
universal.     But  let  us  hear  the  Doctor  of  Aquin  himself; 

"Now  what  the  Philosopher  says  is  this:  As  experiment 
comes  from  memory,  so  also  it  comes  from  experiment,  OR 
ALSO  ULTERIORLY  from  the  universal  quiescent  in  the  soul  " 
(here  we  see  how,  according  to  St,  Thomas,  the  quiescent 
tmiz^ersal  is  not  the  effect  of  experiment,  but  is  the  ulterior 
cause  of  the  universal  concepts,  which,  gi\^en  experiment, 
are  formed),  **  namely,  because  this  is  taken  as  being  in 
ALL  THINGS  what  experiment  is  in  some.  And,  indeed,  this 
universal  is  said  to  be  quiescent  in  the  soul  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  considered  outside  the  singulars,  in  which  there  is 
movement.  The  Philosopher  also  says  of  the  same  uni* 
versal  that  it  is  the  one  outside  the  many,  not,  indeed, 
according  to  being"  (/>.,  subsistence),  **but  according  to 
the  consideration  of  the  intellect*'  (/'.t\,  according  to  the 
idea],  **  by  which  we  consider  a  given  nature,  for  example, 
the  nature  of  man,  without  attending  to  Socrates  or  to 
Plato.  But  although,  according  to  the  consideration  of 
the  intellect,  this  is  the  one  outside  the  many,  nevertheless, 
according  to  being,  it  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  the 
singulars,  not  indeed  numerically,  as  if  the  human  nature 
were  numerically  the  same  in  all  men,  but  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  NOTION  OF  THE  SPECIES ''  (that  is,  again,  according  to 
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the  idea). — "From  this  experiment,  therefore,  and  from  the 
said  universal  acquired  by  means  of  experiment/  there 
comes  to  be  in  the  soul  that  which  is  the  principle  of  Art 
and  of  Science^  &c/* 

According  to  this  interpretation, 

1°  Many  sensations  form  a  memory,  many  memories 
form  an  experiment,  and  from  the  experiment,  and  the 
quiescent,  that  is  the  potential,  universal,  there  comes  the 
universal  in  act. — It  is  unnecessary-  for  me  to  observe,  that 
from  the  sensation  there  comes  the  phantasm,  as  also  a  cer- 
tain retention,  a  certain  sensible  vestige  of  the  sensation 
that  has  been  experienced,  which  leads  the  animal  to  revive 
the  phantasm.  But  for  the  memory  of  sensations  and  of 
phantasms,  the  understanding  is  required,  if  by  mcftwry 
we  mean  the  ideas  which  remain  in  us  of  the  sensations 
we  have  had.  There  is,  therefore,  a  leap  from  the  order 
of  sense  to  that  of  intelligence,  without  any  explanation 
being  given  of  such  a  transition,  or  rather  wnthout  the 
great  leap  being  so  much  as  perceived.^ — After  this,  the 
reasoning  goes  on  very  smoothly,  because  the  universal 
is  already  taken  for  g^ranted :  nothing  remains  but  to 
separate  or  abstract  it ; 

2""  Nevertheless,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  nature  of 
the  universal  consists  in  this,  that  by  it  the  soul  conceives 
as  applicable  to  all  possible  similar  cases  what  it  has  found 
to  happen  in  a  certain  number  of  real  ones.  But,  again,  no 
explanation  is  offered  of  how  the  soul  comes  to  extend  its 
vision  to  the  whole  sphere  of  the  possible,  a  sphere  which 
infinitely  exceeds  any  number  of  actual  sensations  ; 

l^  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  universal  is  "the  one  out- 
side the  many"  {unum  pra:icr  multd].  Now  the  "many" 
are  real  and  singular ;  and  the  soul  that  contemplates  the 
universal  does  not  find  it  in  them,  but  intues  it  outside  of 
them*  The  oneness  of  this  universal  is  not  due  to  the 
subsistence   of  things,  because,    as  regards   subsistence. 


•  Here  it  seems  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  quiescent  universal  is  still  the  efTect 
of  experiment ;  unless  indeed  this  uni- 


versal were  to  be  understood  as  the 
univer&al  conceptp  not  in  a  potential 
state,  but  in  act. 


I 
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each  individual  thing-  has  its  own,  separate  from  that  of 
the  others,  on  which  account  the  individual  things  are 
many.  It  is  due  to  the  "consideration  of  the  intellect" 
[secundum  consideratiancm  intclltxtus\  because  only  the  in- 
tellect  sees  that  what  has  been  experienced  CAN  be  re- 
peated ad  infinitum^  in  other  words,  sees  the  possible. 
Nevertheless,  not  a  syllable  is  said  as  to  what  this  possible 
is  which  is  not  found  in  the  individual  things  acting  on 
the  sense.  In  fact,  this  is  the  gap  always  left  in  the 
Aristotelian  system,  an  enormous  gap,  inasmuch  as  it 
cuts  out  the  whole  question ; 

4''  It  is  said  that  the  One  is  of  two  kinds :  first,  that 
which  is  ** outside  the  many''  [pntfer  mulfa]  ;  and  this  is 
neither  subsistent  nor  sensiblej  but  only  intued  by  the 
intellect ;  the  other  is  that  which  is  subsistent  {secundum 
esse)  ;  and  this  exists  in  all  the  singulars  [in  omnibus  singu^ 
laribus).  It  exists  in  the  singulars,  yet  it  is  not  one  numeri- 
cally, but  specifically  [uuum  ei  idem  non  quidem  numero^ 
sed  secundum  raiionem  speciei).  In  this  way,  however,  the 
difficulty  returns  :  because  the  notion  of  species  belongs 
purely  to  the  intellectual  order,  and  hence  cannot  be  found 
in  singulars ;  for  in  singulars  there  is  only  the  subsistence, 
which  is  peculiar  to  each,  apart  from  the  others,  and  for 
this  reason  does  not  constitute  one  in  many  of  them.  It  is 
solely  in  the  mind  which  considers  and  compares  many  of 
them  together.  Nor  can  such  comparison  be  made  except 
by  confronting  the  singulars  with  a  common  exemplar, 
that  is  to  say,  with  their  idea  or  species  ;  so  that  the  one  is 
always  in  the  idea  and  supposes  it.* — But  whence  comes 
the  idea  ?  This  is  the  question  which  is  nev^er  answered  in 
this  system  \  the  void  which  is  never  filled  up.  The  very 
thing  that  we  are  in  search  of  is  always  presupposed. 

185.  Here  we  have  the  true  source  from  which  Sensism 
in  all  its  forms  has  always  originated.  It  consists  in  sup- 
posing that  the  One  is  twofold,  namely,  that  it  exists,  [a) 
in  many  real  individuals  in  so  far  as  they  are  subsistent 
[secundum  esse)y  and  [b]  in  the  intellect  [secundum  considera^ 
•  New  Essay  on  Uu  Origin  ofUtas^  i  Bo- 186, 
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tionem  intelledus).  The  truth,  however,  is  that  nothing- 
that  exists  in  one  real  individual  makes  unity  with  any- 
thing that  exists  in  another.  Each  real  individual  is 
altogether  divided  and  separate  from  every  other.  The 
individuals  are  many,  but  their  plurality  has  in  it  no  unity 
except  in  relation  to  the  intellect,  which  knows  them  all 
through  one  and  the  same  idea.  Hence,  the  Oite  "  accord- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  the  intellect,"  and  that  **  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  the  species,"  are  not  two  units,  but 
one  only,  expressed  by  two  phrases  which  at  bottom  mean 
the  same  thing.  But  as  men  always  speak  of  real  indi- 
viduals in  so  far  as  knoitmy  and,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
that  they  are  speaking  of  real  individuals  purely  and  simply; 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Ofte  which  they  find  in  the  known- 
individuals  is  supposed  by  them  to  subsist  in  the  real  in- 
dividuals themselves ;  whereas  it  resides  solely  in  the  cogni- 
tive element  which  they  have  added  to  them  by  the  act  of 
knowing  them;  and  that  element  is  the  idea  or  species 
through  which  they  know  them. 

1 86.  It  was,  therefore,  by  this  illusion  that  Aristotle 
was  led  to  attribute  to  the  real  individuals  themselves 
what  belongs  only  to  the  real  individuals  in  so  far  as 
known,  I  mean  the  cognitive  element,  the  One  which  re- 
sides in  their  idea  alone.  And  as  the  real  individuals,  in 
order  to  be  known,  must  come  within  the  perception  of 
sense,  he  went  further  and  attributed  to  this  perception 
the  making  of  the  universal,  inasmuch  as  from  it  comes 
memory,  and  from  memory  the  experiment  which  becomes 
universalized ;  whence  it  followed  that  there  was  not  in 
man  any  innate  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  an  innate  habit. 
At  this  point,  however,  the  Philosopher  clearly  seems  to 
vacillate.  For,  although  according  to  his  premises  he 
ought  to  have  concluded  that  there  are  no  innate  habits  of 
knowledge,  he  dares  not  do  so,  but  limits  himself  to  deny- 
ing the  innateness  of  determi^iate  habits — a  limitation  the 
explaining  of  which  has  given  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  com- 
mentators, who  have  never  been  able  to  come  to  anything- 
like  agreement.     I  will   resume  the  quotation  from  the 
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second  book  of  the  Posterior  Analytics^  beginning  from 
where  I  left  off  at  n.  182  : 

''There  are  not,  therefore,  any  innate  dciermmaic 
{a^^ptfjfAlvsti)  Aabi/Sf  neither  do  (the  habits  of  knowledge) 
proceed  from  others  more  known  ;  but  they  all  come  from 
THE  SENSE,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when,  in  a  battle,  the 
struggle  is  turned  into  flight.  For  if  one  of  the  fugitives 
happens  to  stop»  the  one  behind  him  stops  also,  and  like- 
wise the  next,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of  the  file.  The 
nature  of  the  soul,  how^ever,  is  such  as  to  render  it  capable 
of  suffering  this, — ^For  if  one  of  the  indifferents  '*  (viz.,  of 
those  qualities  w^hich  are  common  to  many)  **has  remained 
in  the  soul,  that  first  in  the  soul  is  universal ;  for  that 
which  is  felt  is  indeed  singular,  but  the  feeling  of  it  is 
universal  **  (in  other  words,  although  the  sensible  object  is 
particular,  the  sensation  itself  is  universal,  such  as  may 
serve  for  an  exemplar),  "  as,  for  example,  the  feeling  of 
pian^  and  not  of  the  man  Callias.  Again,  on  these  '*  (first 
universals)  **the  mind  continues  to  dwell  until  it  finds  in 
them  the  indivisibles  "  (the  common  universals),  "  and  then 
causes  the "  (more  generic)  **  universals  to  remain  in  the 
soul,  as,  for  example,  when  by  dwelling  on  a  special  kind 
of  animal  "  (say,  on  man)  **  it  arrives  at  the  [genus J  animaL 
And  the  like  must  be  said  in  respect  of  these  "  (second 
universals).  '*  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  that  the  first  "  (uni- 
versals) "  become  known  to  us  through  induction  ;  since 
IN   THIS  WAV  THE   SENSE  FORMS    THE   UNIVERS.\E." 

187,  The  Sensism  expressed  in  this  passage  is  manifest; 
and  yet  the  Philosopher  is  still  doubtful  and  hesitating 
about  it.  For  while  he  ascribes  the  forming  of  universals 
to  the  sense,  he  also  declares  that  the  sense  cannot  pro- 
duce them  in  every  soul,  but  only  in  such  souls  as  are 
capable  of  suffering  this  effect  (-  ha'ma  viro  talis  tsi  ut  pass  it 
hoc  pati).  And,  although  the  word  suffer  has  an  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  ring,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
the  sense  alone  acts,  and  that  the  soul  receives  the  uni- 
versals from  the  sense  in  the  same  way  as  the  wax  receives 
the  impression  from  the  seal ;  nevertheless,  by  comparing 
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this  with  other  passages  in  which  Aristotle  introduces  into 
the  soul  a  light ^  which  he  calls  **  the  light  of  the  acting 
intellect,"  we  find  that  he  shrinks  from  denying  that  there 
is  in  the  soul  a  formal  principle  whence  universals  are 
derived.  Hence  St.  Thomas  comments  on  the  same 
passage,  thus :  "  Some  might  think  that  the  sense  alone 
or  the  memorj^  of  singulars  was  sufficient  to  produce  the 
intellective  cognition  of  the  principles,  as  some  of  the 
Ancients  said  who  did  not  distinguish  between  sense  and 
intellect.  In  order,  therefore,  to  exclude  this  error,  the 
Philosopher  subjoins,  that,  together  with  sense,  we  must 
suppose  the  soul  TO  HA\^  SUCH  A  NATLTRE  AS  TO  BE 
CAPABLE    OF   SUFFERING    THIS,   that    is    tO  say,   as   TO   BE 

SUSCEPTIVE  OF  uxFVT^RSAL  COGNITION,  which  is  effected 
through  the  possible  intellect ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
soul  can  do  this  through  the  acting  intellect  which 
produces  the  intelligibles  in  act  by  abstracting  the  uni- 
versals from  the  singulars.** 

From  this  we  can  see,  that  although  Aristotle  him- 
self, in  this  place,  requires  nothing  more  than  that  the  soul 
should  be  such  ut  possit  pati  hoc^  nevertheless,  St.  Thomas, 
reconciling  this  passage  with  others  of  the  same  philo- 
sopher, adds  that  the  soul  must,  moreover,  be  such  ui passii 
agcrc  hoc ;  and  this  is  already  a  receding  from  Sensism. 

Now,  what  is  the  possible  inklled  t — Nothing  but  the 
intellect  or  intellective  soul  in  potentiality.  And  what  is 
the  acting  intellect? — Nothing  but  the  virtue  which  the  in- 
tellective soul  in  potentiality  has  of  becoming  intellective 
in  act,  an  act  which  comes  to  it  from  witliout,  viz.,  from 
the  sensations.  As  to  St.  Thomas's  remark  that  the  acting 
intellect  **  produces  the  intelligibles  in  act  by  abstracting 
the  universals  from  the  singulars,'*  it  confirms  what  I 
have  said  (185)  about  the  error  from  which  ever)'  kind  of 
Sensism,  without  exception,  has  always  originated — a  fact 
which  is  never  suflRciently  considered.  For,  if  a  man  has 
to  abstract  the  universal  from  the  singular,  what  singular 
will  he  abstract  it  from  ?  Certainly  from  that  which  he 
has  already  conceived  in  his  mind;  for  upon  those  singulars 
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which  he  has  not  yet  conceived,  and  has  not,  therefore, 
before  his  mind,  he  cannot  exercise  any  mental  operation. 
Now  I  would  ask :  are  the  singulars  already  conceived, 
from  which  man  abstracts  the  universals,  the  very  same 
thing,  neither  more  nor  less^  as  the  singulars  not  yet  con- 
ceived ?  This  is  what  remains  to  be  seen,  because  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  mind,  in  conceiving  them,  has  added 
to  them  something  which  they  have  not  in  their  own 
simple  reality.  Aristotle,  however,  forgot  this  entirely; 
indeed,  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  question  being  raised 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him.  And  yet  herein  lies 
the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Now,  when  the 
question  is  stated  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
that  the  singulars,  as  existing  in  the  mind,  are  not  by  any 
means  the  same  as  they  are  in  their  pure  reality  outside 
the  mind  ;  for  in  entering  into  the  mind  they  have  become 
associated,  on  the  one  hand,  with  sensation,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  idea  through  which  they  were  conceived  ; 
and  it  is  just  this  idea  that  constitutes  the  universal. 

1 88.  Passing,  therefore,  in  review  the  analysis  which 
Aristotle  makes  of  human  cognitions,  and  the  order  in 
which  he  distributes  them,  we  find,  \'  that  the  cognitions 
most  remote  from  their  origin  consist  in  conclusions ;  2*^  that 
these  must  be  preceded  in  the  mind  by  the  principles  from 
which  they  flow ;  hence,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Physics^  he 
says  that  universals  are  known  before  singulars ;  j*^  that  as 
regards  the  first  principles,  there  is  no  medium  through 
which  they  can  be  demonstrated  ;  they  are  recognized  as 
evident  as  soon  as  their  terms  are  conceived^  because  in 
the  propositions  which  express  them,  the  predicate  is  con- 
tained in  the  notion  of  the  subject  (synthetic  judgments) ; 
4"^  that,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  human 
cognitions  is  reduced  to  this  :  **  What  are  the  first  terms 
which  the  human  mind  conceives  r "  For,  given  these 
terms,  we  at  once  have  the  first  principles,  and  from  them 
the  immediate  conclusions,  which  are  principles  in  respect 
of  the  more  remote  ones. 

Now,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  terms  first  known  are 
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BEING  and  the  One,*  which,  indeed,  do  not  diflfer  fix)m  one 
another  save  in  the  aspect  under  which  they  are  viewed. 
Consequently,  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  ideas  and 
cognitions  depends  wholly  upon  the  question :  "  How  is 
being  known  ?  How  is  the  One  known  in  the  many  sin- 
gulars ? "  The  question  in  this  form  is  admirably  put ; 
and  although  we  do  not  find  it  proposed  in  these  express 
terms  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  Stagirite,  it  is  obviously 
implied  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  doctrine.  I  have 
already  indicated  his  solution  of  it,  but  I  must  beg  leave 
to  dwell  a  little  longer  thereon. 

189.  He  has  recourse  to  two  causes  :  the  sense,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  soul,  which  is  so  constituted  that  it 
can  stop  to  consider,  in  the  sensible,  the  common  or  uni- 
versal. Hence,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Posterior  Analytics^ 
he  lays  it  down  that  sensible  knowledge  is  anterior  to  the 
knowledge  of  universals.f 

This,  however,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  not  yet 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  cognitions.     To  say 

*  In  the  first  book  of  the  Physics ^  gards  us,  known  per  se ;  for  example, 
Aristotle  says  that  •*  the  way  which  the  propositions,  '  It  is  impossible  for 
leads  us  to  find  out,  from  things  known,  one  and  the  same  thing  to  be  and  at 
things  that  are  unknown  or  less  known,  the  same  time  not  to  he,*  or,  *The 
is  innate  in  us  ;'*  also,  that  "  the  know-  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,'  and 
ledge  of  conclusions  is  potentially  con-  others  like  these." 
tained  in  the  principles."  And  in  the  f  In  the  first  book  of  the  Posterior 
first  book  of  the  Posterior  Analytics  he  Analytics^  Aristotle  says  that  particu- 
places  those  principles  which  are  of  im-  lars  are  known  by  us  before  universals, 
mediate  evidence  among  the  things  because  our  cognitions  begin  from  sense, 
which  everj'one  applying  for  instruction  In  the  first  book  of  the  Physics,  on 
in  any  science  must  necessarily  know  the  contrary',  he  says  that  the  universals, 
beforehand.  St.  Thomas  comments  on  in  regard  to  us,  come  first,  although 
this  as  follows  :  "It  must  be  observed,  they  arc  not  first  as  regards  their  nature, 
that  every  proposition  in  which  the  St.  Thomas  {Lect.  I,  in  Physic.)  recon- 
predicatc  is  contained  in  the  notion  of  ciles  the  two  statements  by  observing 
the  subject"  (synthetic  judgments)  **is  that,  in  the  first  of  them,  the  Stagirite 
immediate,  and,  so  far  as  regards  itself,  compares  tlie  ititeliectual  cognition  with 
known  per  se.  But  in  certain  proposi-  the  sensible,  and  places  the  latter  before 
tions  the  terms  are  such  as  to  be  the  former ;  whereiis,  in  the  second,  he 
KNOWN  TO  ALL  MEN  ;  such  are  the  compares  together  two  intellectUt-d  cog- 
terms  BEING  and  One,  and  others  nitions,  one  more  universal  than  the 
which  express  things  appertaining  other,  and  assigns  a  priority  of  time  to 
TO  being  in  so  far  as  it  is  being"  the  former  over  the  latter.  Thus,  ac- 
(I  have  called  these  by  the  name  of  cording  to  Aristotle,  there  would  be, 
elementary  ideas),  '♦  For  BEING  IS  THE  i''  sensible  cognition,  2°  the  intellectual 
first  THING  CONCEIVED  BY  THE  IN-  cognition  of  the  most  extended  uni- 
TELLECT.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  versals,  3°  the  intellectual  cognition  of 
these  propositions  should  be,  not  only  the  less  extended  universals. 
as  regards  themselves,  but  also  as  re- 
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that  the  soul  has  the  power  of  forming  cognitions— a  mere 
truism,  of  course — is  not  enough  j  it  is  furthermore  neces- 
sary to  show  by  what  steps  this  power  proceeds  in  pro- 
ducing them,  and  on  what  conditions  it  can  produce  them. 

Aristotle  tries  to  do  this  also*  The  soul,  he  says,  is 
so  disposed  that,  on  receiving  sensations,  it  retains  the 
part  which  they  have  of  common^  and  this  he  calls  memory. 
Then,  by  comparing  many  memories  together,  it  again 
retains  the  part  which  these  also  have  of  common^  and  he 
gives  to  this  the  name  of  experiment ;  and  so,  by  further 
and  further  abstractions,  it  goes  on  till  it  reaches  the  last 
abstracts,  and  the  first  principles  of  reason. 

But,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  here  we  have  no  ex- 
planation of  how  the  idea  of  subsfance  originates  (because 
the  substance  of  beings  external  to  us  is  not  contained  in 
our  sensations),  what  I  principally  wish  to  observe  is,  that 
all  this  Aristotelian  discourse  supposes  the  common  or  uni- 
versal to  be  contained  in  the  sensible  real  or  in  the  real 
sensation  itself;  for  if  it  were  not  therein  contained,  the  soul 
could  not  fix  its  attention  on  it  and  abstract  it*  The  truth, 
on  the  contrary',  is,  that  every  external  reality,  as  also 
every  real  sensation,  is  absolutely  limited  to  itself  alone,  is 
wholly  and  solely  real  and  finite,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  common  to  any  of  the  others.  Hence,  to  speak  of  a 
common  or  universal  as  contained  in  a  sensible  real  or  in 
the  sensations  which  that  real  produces  in  us,  is  a  blunder. 

How,  then,  did  Aristotle  come  to  imagine  that  the 
Comm&H^  the  Universal^  the  One^  Beings  could  be  found  in 
the  things  which  fall  under  our  senses  ? — Simply  through 
that  common  illusion  which  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  illusion  of  attributing  to  the  pure  real  what  belongs 
only  to  the  real  already  conceived  by  the  mind* 

rgo.  I  wish  to  repeat  it,  for  it  can  never  be  said  too 
often :  the  sensible  real  which  contains  the  common  or 
universal  is  the  sensible  real  as  it  exists  in  our  mind  that 
has  perceived  it ;  for  it  is  the  object  on  which  the  abstrac- 
tion is  exercised,  and  abstraction  cannot  be  exercised  on  a 
sensible-real  that  is  not  yet  in  our  mind.     It  is,  therefore, 
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necessary  to  explain  the  intellective  perception  j  and  this  I 
have  done  in  the  Nov  Essay ^  &c.  That  explanation  showed 
that  the  intellective  perception  **  is  the  felt  real  in  so  far  as 
the  mind  sees  it  in  ideal  being  as  a  realization  thereof/' 
Granting  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  sensible-real-intellectively- 
perceived,  on  which  the  abstraction  is  performed,  contains 
the  common  or  universal^  because  it  is  no  longer  a  pure  real, 
but  a  real  seen  in  the  ideal ;  it  is  an  object  real-ideal,  par- 
ticular-common, and  not  real  and  particular  only.  The 
common  or  universal  can,  therefore,  be  abstracted  from  it. 

191,  Here  I  ought  to  come  to  a  conclusion  by  summing 
up  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  conceives  that  the  mind  or 
intellect  comes  to  the  soul  from  without ;  but  I  cannot  do 
so  without  first  saying  a  few  words  on  a  point  of  philo- 
sophical history  which,  though  but  little  known,  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  celebrated  question  so  long  agitated  between 
the  Realisfs  and  the  Nominalish^  as  also  of  their  respective 
opinions.  We  find  these  opinions  accurately  set  forth  in 
the  work  of  Abelard  On  the  Five  P'oices  of  Porphyry ,  which 
I  have  quoted  before  from  the  Codex  A  mbrosianus. 

The  sensible-real -being  that  has  been  perceived  by  the 
mind  is  the  object  on  which  that  abstraction  is  performed 
which  separates  from  it  the  Common.  Here  there  arises  at 
once  the  question  **  whether  the  Common  be  in  the  things, 
or  in  the  mind  ?" 

First  of  all  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Onc^  or  the 
Common^  or  the  Universal,  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing ; 
for,  common  means  nothing  but  what  is  one  in  many  beings, 
and  universal  means  %vhat  is  one  in  all  possible  beings  of  a 
given  class,  or  in  all  beings  generally. 

Aristotle,  as  we  have  seen,  ascribed  the  Otie  to  real 
things  [unum  in  mullis\  and  placed  in  this  the  principle  of 
art;  and  he  also  ascribed  the  One  to  the  intellect  [unum 
prtsier  mulhi)^  and  placed  in  this  the  principle  of  science,* 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  for  him  the  unum  prceier  multa  was 
the  commofi  abstracted  and  separated  from  things — their 
specific  or  generic  idea — which  certainly  is  in  the  intellect, 
•  Analjftk  PosUrior^  IT,  xk. 
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and  constitutes  the  principle  of  science,  inasmuch  as  science 
treats  of  things  theoretically  and  by  means  of  abstraction. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  unmn  in  nntliis  is  simply  the 
common  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  singular  real  things 
perceived ;  for,  the  concept  or  idea  formed  in  our  mind, 
though  but  one  in  itself,  is  united  and  bound  up  with  each 
of  those  things,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  united  and  bound  up 
with  each,  I  have  called  it  by  the  name  of  particuUir  idea* 
And  this  is  the  principle  of  ari^  because  art  is  a  habit  of 
operating  with  order  in  regard  to  particular  real  things. 
But  the  order  with  which  art  operates  is  consequent  upon 
these  things  having  been  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  found 
to  be  either  similar  or  dissimilar.  In  fact,  when  are  many 
real  things  said  to  be  similar  /^When  one  and  the  same 
idea  is  contemplated  in  them  all,  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, when  they  are  all  contemplated  in  one  and  the 
same  idea. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  Aristotle,  by  the  unum  in 
multis^  had  meant  the  common  as  contained  in  the  intellec- 
tive perceptions,  and  by  the  unum  prmlcr  mulla  the  common 
as  contained  in  the  idea  separated  from  the  perceptions,  he 
might  with  very  good  reason  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  first  nnum  and  the  second,  and  at  the  same  time  affirm, 
that  although  thus  \dewed  in  two  different  waj^s,  the 
untitn  itself  was  identically  the  same  in  both  cases.! 

But  unfortunately  he  did  not  take  the  thing  in  this  way, 
nor  perceive  that  his  reasoning,  which  would  have  been 
quite  sound  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  real  being  as  coficeived 
by  the  mind^  was  altogether  wrong  from  the  moment  that 
he  spoke  of  the  real  in  its  mere  reality.  Hence  his  most 
grievous  and  fatal  error,  I  mean  that  of  applying  to  the 
pure  real,  and  to  sensation,  which  is  also  itself  a  singular 
real,  what  could  only  apply  to  the  real  perceived  by  the 
mind,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  error  of  deriving  the 
Universal,  the  Common,  the  One,  from  the  senses.  This 
second  error  he  did,  indeed,  try  to  amend  in  some  degree, 

•  See  Nem  Essay^  &c.,  43  «,  and  63,      in  omnibus  unum  sit  illis  idem."  Analyt, 
t  **  Aut  uno  pnetcr  mtdta,  quod  utique      Posttr.^  II,  xix. 
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by  saying  that  the  soul  had  a  power  by  which  it  could  fix 
its  attention  on  the  common ;  but  the  attempt  was  futile, 
because  the  common  on  which  the  attention  rested  was 
always  supposed  to  be  in  the  real  things  themselves. 

192.  Truth  obliges  me  to  say,  that  this  Aristotelian 
error  has  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  detected  by 
any  one ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  why  the  ex- 
planation of  Universals  became  the  inevitable  stumbling- 
block  of  Philosophy,  and  gave  rise  to  those  endless,  irre- 
concilable disputes  which  have  continued  from  the  age  of 
Aristotle  down  to  our  own  without  leading  to  any  settled 
conclusion,  and  have  at  last  so  wearied  men  as  to  make 
them  feel  disgusted  with  Philosophy  itself. 

The  earliest  commentators  contented  themselves  in 
the  main  with  merely  repeating  what  had  been  said  by 
Aristotle,  and  they  placed  the  common  now  in  the  sensible* 
real,  now  in  the  intellect,  now  in  both  of  them  together, 
without  much  consistency,  and  without  even  suspecting 
the  difficulty.  Later  on,  the  matter  being  more  carefully 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  scientific  and  exact 
expression  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  some  confined 
their  attention  to  the  unum  in  mulHsyZXiA  said  that  the 
individual  real  things  had  truly  in  themselves  something 
w^hich  was  Common  and  One.  According  to  them*  there- 
fore, the  Common,  or  the  '^  One  in  the  many,*'  belonged 
to  the  order  of  reality.     These  were  the  Realists. 

193,  But  they  very  soon  began  to  disagree  among 
themselves.  Abelard  informs  us  that  in  his  time  they 
were  divided  into  tw^o  sects.  The  first,  holding  firmly  that 
the  Common  must  be  a  real  entity,  excluded  altogether 
from  it  every  intellectual  element,  and  maintained,  there- 
fore, that  the  Common,  or  the  One  which  is  in  things^  lay 
in  their  mattery  and  the  proper  in  their  form* — a  most 
erroneous  system,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the  absurdity 
that  the  identical  matter  assumed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  all  the  various  forms  in  which  things  present  them- 

*  The  passage  in  whidi  AbcIard  expounds  this  opinion  was  quoted  above  (17^^ 
note). 
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selves.  They  thus  confounded  the  property  of  matter  with 
the  property  of  ideal  beings  which,  remaining  always  the 
same  in  itself,  is  actuated  and  realized  in  all  forms.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  going  back  to  the  miclligihk  matter  of  Plato 
and  the  Philosophers  anterior  to  him.  The  system,  how- 
ever, had,  as  it  were,  two  faces  ;  for  if  matter  was  taken  as 
real  matter,  it  issued  in  an  absurd  materialism,  by  chang- 
ing  the  communissimum^  or  the  intcilfgiblt\  into  brute 
matter ;  and  if  matter  was  taken  as  intelligibk  matter,  it 
issued  in  an  equally  absurd  idealism,  by  changing  brute 
matter  into  an  idea. 

1 94-  The  second  sect  of  Realists  maintained  that  the 
common  was  in  the  real  things,  not  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
sisted of  matter,  but  in  so  far  as  there  was  similarity  be- 
tween them.  Clearly,  this  was  adding  to  the  real  things 
an  intellectual  element ;  but  these  thinkers  had  apparently 
no  notion  of  any  such  addition  having  been  made,  the 
addition  of  the  idea,  in  which  alone  the  similarity  of  things 
is  found;  for  it  is  only  by  seeing  things  in  ideal  being 
that  w^e  can  compare  and  measure  them  together.*  They 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  was  added  to  the 
things  save  the  act  by  which  the  mind  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  hence  they  supposed  that  the  similarity 
w^hich  they  saw  was  in  them  in  so  far  as  they  were  real^ 
and  not  in  so  far  as  they  were  perceived  by  the  mind,  which 
w^as  precisely  the  error  of  Aristotle.f 


•  Sec  New  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Ideas,  1S0-187. 

t  "  Unde  aJii  aliter  tie  universalitate 
rtrum  sentient  e.s,  maijisqiie  ad  sent  en - 
tiam  rei  accedentes,  dicunt  res  singulas, 
non  solum  fomiis  ab  invicem  es,sc  di- 
vcrsas,  vemm  per.wnalitcr  in  suis  essen- 
tjis  esse  discrctas,  ncc  uUo  modo  id 
quod  in  una  re  est,  esse  in  alia,  sive 
illud  materia  sit,  sive  form  a  t  nee  eas, 
fonnis  qucK^ue  remotis,  minus  in  es- 
senLils  suis  diiscreCos  posi^  sub^islerc. 
Quare  earum  discrctio  personalis,  se- 
cundum qoam  scilicet  hie  res  non  est 
ilia,  non  per  fomnaH  fit,  scd  est  per 
in^m  essentia!  diversitatem :  sicut  et 
lormie,  ipsae  in  sc,  in  ipsis  diversa?  sunt 
invicem :  ^ioquin  ionnamm  diversitas 


in  infinitatem  procederet,  ut  alias  ad  ali- 
arum  diversitatem  necesse  esset  supponi* 
Talcm  differentiam  Porphyrius  notavit 
inter  gene  ralissi  mum,  et  specialissi- 
mum  dicens:  *Amplius  ncquc  species 
fie  ret,  ncque  gcneralissimum,  ncqwQ 
f*eniis  specialissimum  ; '  ac  si  diceret : 
•  Haec  est  eamm  diJlerentia,  quod  hujus 
non  est  illius  essentia."  Sic  et  praxiica- 
m  en  torn  m  discrctio  consist  it  non  per 
formas  aliquas  cjusc  cam  faciant,  sed  per 

propriae  diversitatem  essentia; 

Cum  autem  omnes  res  ita  diversas  ab 
invicem  esse  velint,  ut  nulla  earum  cum 
alia  lum  candcm essentialiter  materiam, 
turn  eandem  essenti aliter  fomiam  par- 
ticipet :  univei-salitalem  tamen  renim 
adhuc  retincntes  iidem,  non  essential  iter 
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195,  But,  as  it  usually  happens  that  when  a  doctrine  is 
not  clearly  and  precisely  defined,  it  is  understood  diifer- 
ently  by  different  people,  this  second  sect  came  again  to  be 
broken  up  into  tvvo  schools*  The  first  maintained  that  the 
universal^  supposed  to  be  in  the  particular  real  things,  was 
the  result  of  their  collection^  and  could  not  be  said  to  exist 
in  any  one  of  them  taken  singly;*  the  second  held  that  it 
was  contained  in  the  nature  itself  of  each  particular  thing-t 

196.  Now  prescinding,  of  course,  from  the  fundamental 
error  which  both  schools  committed,  of  substituting  the 
teal  inkllectivcly  perccwcd  for  the  pure  real^  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  they  were  both  right.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  in  each  perceived  real  there  is  the  idea  in 
which  the  mind  sees  it ;  consequently  there  is  the  comnwn^ 
because  each  idea  is  a  common  exemplar  of  all  possible 
individuals  of  the  class  constituted  by  that  idea.  Under 
this  aspect,  then,  the  second  school  had  truth  on  its  side. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  that  so  long  as  the 
mind  has  before  it  only  one  perceived  real,  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  common  is  therein 


quidem,  sed  indifleretiter  ea  qtt»  dis- 
crcta  sunt  univcrsalia  appelant ;  vcluti 
sin^los  homines  in  jic  ipsis  discretos, 
idem  esse  m  bomine  dicunt,  id  esl 
non  diiTerre  in  natum  humani talis,  el 
eosdem,  quo  a  singulares  dicunt  secun- 
dum discretionem,  univcrsales  dicunt 
secundum  indiffcrcnliam.  idest  simili- 
tudinis  convcnientiani." 

•'*Sed  hie  quoque  dissensio  est. 
Nam  ^uidam  univcrsalem  rem  nonnisi 
collectionem  plurium  i>umunt,  qui 
Socratem  aut  Pbtonem  per  se  nullo 
xnodo  spec  i  em  vocant,  sed  omnes 
homines  simul  collectos  speciem  illam, 
quae  est  homo^  dicunt ;  et  omnia  ani- 
malia  simul  accepta  penus  illud,  quod 
e^t  animal:  ct  ila  de  oetens.  Quibus 
illud  Boetii  coiiscnlire  vidctur:  *  Species 
nihil  aliud  esse  putanda  est,  nisi  cogita- 
/i<7  collecta  ex  indi'viduorum  suhstantiali 
similitiidinc.'  Cum  enim  ait :  collecta 
muititudoy  plura  collfj^entcm  inninuat. 
Alioquin  nullo  modo  prucdicationem  de 
pluribus,  turn  multorum  coniincntiam 
m  universali  re  haliercnt :  nee  pauciora 
univcrsalia,  quam  singularia  e^sent." 


4 
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t  '*Alii  vera  sunt,  qui  non  sotnm 

collector  homines  speclcm  dicuxit,  verum 
ct  singulos  in  co  quod  homines  sunt : 
et  cum  dicunt  rem  illam,  quae  Soctaics 
est,  prtedicari  de  pluribus,  figurative 
accipiunt :  ac  si  dicerent,  plura  cum  eo 
idem  esse,  id  est  convenire ;  turn  ipsum 
cum  pluribus :  qui  tot  species  quoi  in* 
dividua,  quantum  ad  rerum  nQraemm 
ponunt.  et  tolidem  genera.  Quantum 
vero  ad  similitudinera  naturarum,  pau- 
ciorum  numenim  universalium,  quxm 
Kingularium  assign  ant :  quippe  omnes 
homines  ct  in  se  multi  sunt  per  pci- 
sonolcm  discretionem*  et  imum  pcf 
humanitatis  similitudinem :  et  iidcm  1 
se  ipsis  diversi  quantum  ad  discretionem 
et  similttudinem  hidicantur  :  ut  Socrates 
in  eo  quod  est  homo,  a  se  ipso,  in  eo 
quod  Socrates  est,  di\iditur.  Alioquin 
idem  sui  genus,  lum  species  esse  non 
pos&et,  nisi  aliquam  sui  ad  sc  different 
tiam  haberet :  quippe  relativa  sunt, 
aliquo  saltern  respectu  convenit  esse 
opposita," 
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contained,  but  makes  this  advertence  as  soon  as,  having 
several  perceived  reals  before  it,  it  compares  them  to- 
gether, we  see  plainly  that  it  is  only  in  the  collection  of 
many  reals  present  to,  and  compared  by  the  mind,  that  the 
common  is  distinctly  recognised.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  two  schools  consisted  in  this,  that  one  fixed 
its  attention  on  the  common  in  itself ^  which  is  contained  in 
the  single  perceived  reals,  and  the  other  fixed  its  attention 
on  the  common  known  by  man  as  common,  which,  evidently, 
can  be  observed  only  in  a  collection  of  individuals,  that  is, 
in  the  relation  of  similarity  which  each  of  them  is  seen  to 
have  with  the  others. 

But  as  those  thinkers  did  not  reflect  that  the  real  object 
in  which  the  common  is  found,  being  a  conceived  real, 
was  a  mixture  of  real  and  ideal,  it  followed  that  both  their 
systems  presented  certain  weak  sides,  and  when  assailed 
on  these,  they  were  easily  overthrown, 

197.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  system  of  the  Nomi- 
nalisfs^  who  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  Realists 
stopped  in  the  real  without  noticing  the  ideal  conjoined 
with  it  in  the  mind,  the  Nominalists  in  their  turn  excluded 
the  ideal  altogether.  Seeing  that  in  the  mere  real  the 
Universal  could  not  be  found,  they  concluded  that  the 
Universal  w^as  nothing  but  a  name.* 

198,  Accordingly,  Abelard,  who  sided  with  the  Nomi- 
nalists, undertook  to  refute  both  the  above  named  schools  of 
Realists, 

The  school  which  placed  the  Universal  in  a  collection 
expressed  badly  its  meaning,  which  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
indicate  the  similitude  which  is  found  in  a  plurality  of 
individuals.  For  the  word  collection  denotes  only  a  finite 
number  of  real  individuals,  w^hereas  the  universal  is  found 


♦  I  have  submitted  a  refutation  of 
the  Nominal uts  in  the  N^zv  Essay  t/n 
the  Origin  of  Ideas ^  ijfi-ato^  It  is 
singuUr  to  jiee  how  the  modem  Nomi- 
nalists have  had  recourse  to  the  collec- 
tion of  individuals  in  order  to  explain 
the  Universal,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Realists,   whereas  the  ancient  Nomi- 


nalists had  fully  demonstrated  against 
their  adversaries,  that  the  universal  or 
common^  and  the  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, are  two  very  different  things* 
See  what  I  have  said  about  this  error 
of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  place  just 
quoted. 
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in  all  possible  individuals  of  a  species,  and  these  are  in- 
definite in  number.    Against  this  School  Abelard  argued 

thus  ; 

"As  Boetius  has  well  said,  the  Universal^  if  it  is  a  true 
Universal,  must  be  found  entire  in  each  of  the  individuals. 
But  the  collection  is  not  found  entire  in  each  of  the  in- 
dividuals ;  therefore  the  collection  is  not  the  Universal,* 
— Moreover,  if  the  collection,  €,g,^  of  all  existing  substances, 
corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual,  is  the  supreme  genus  [sub- 
stance in  general],  the  consequence  will  be,  that  if  w^e 
take  away  from  that  collection  one  or  more  substances, 
we  shall  have  another  supreme  genus  of  substance,  and  so 
there  will  be  many  supreme  genera  in  the  order  of  sub- 
stances [a  preposterous  thing  to  sayj.t — Moreover,  every 
Universal  is  by  its  nature  anterior  to  the  individuals  com- 
prised under  it :  *  Omne  universale  propriis  individuis 
naturaliter  prius  est '  (a  remarkable  confession  this  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Nominalist),  But  the  collection  is  constituted 
by  nothing  else  than  a  number  of  individuals,  and  hence 
is  logically  posterior  to  them  ;  therefore  the  collection  is 
not  the  Universal.J^ — Lastly,  Boetius  distinguishes  the 
entire  from  the  universal^  and  observ^es  that  in  the  entire 


•  Nunc  nut  cm  prius  in  firm  emus  sen- 
tentiam  qu!i?  pnws  posila  tsl  dc  iolftrc- 
tume :  et  quomodo  tola  simul  hominum 
collectio,  qupc  una  dicitur  species  de 
pludbus  praxlicari  haheat.  ul  universalis 
sit,  pcrquiratiius  ....  Tot  a  autcm  de 
singulis  Don  dicitur.  Quod  si  per  paries 
dc  divcrsis  pnedicari  concedatur^  in  eo 
scilicet,  quod  singula?  ejus  partes  sihf- 
inctipsi  aptenlur:  nihil  facit  ad  com- 
miimtateni  universalis,  quod  totum  in 
singulis,  teste  Boctio,  esse  debet ;  atque 
in  hoc  ab  illo  communi  dividitur,  quod 
per  partes  commune  est  r  sicut  agitur 
cum  diversjie  partes  sunt  divenionim. 
Propterea  et  Socrates  similiter  de  pluri- 
bus  per  partes  diversas  tiiceretur,  ut  ipse 
univcmalis  esset.  Amplius»  quodibet 
plures  homines  simul  acccptos  indc  uni- 
versal es  dlci  convcnirct.  quibus  similiter 
detinitio  universiilis  ai^turetnr,  sive  eti.im 
speciei,  ut  jam  tnta  liominum  collectio 
mullas  includeret  specie**. 

t  Similiter  quamlibct  corporum  et 
spirt  tuum  coUectionem    unam    univer- 


salem  substantiam  diccremus:  ut  cum 
lota  BubstaiiLianim  collectio  sit  unum 
generalissimum.  una  quail  bet  dempta 
ca?terisque  remanentibus,  midta  in  suli- 
stantiis  naberemus  generalissima,  Scd 
fortasse  dicclur  nulla  collectio,  qua*  in- 
clusa  sit  in  gcneialissimo,  esse  jjcne- 
rail ssi mum.  Sed  ad  hue  oppono,  qucKl, 
si  una  separata  dc  substantiis  collectio 
residua  non  sit  generalissimum,  et 
tarn  en  adhuc  universalis  substantia  jict- 
manel,  oportet  cam  specicm  esse  sub- 
stantive, ft  cocequalem  speciem  h.ibere 
sub  eodem  generc,  Sed  quxT?  poteirt  ci 
esse  opposita,  cum,  tum  species  sub- 
stantia? in  ea  prorsus  continealur,  turn 
in  eodem  cum  ca  individua  communicct, 
sicut  animal  rationale,  animal  mortalc  ? 
X  **Omne  universale  propriis*  indi- 
viduis naluraliter  prius  est ;  coUcctio 
vero  quorumlil>et  ad  singnilaria  quibu5 
constituilur,  totum  est  integrum,  atquc 
eis  naturaliicr  posterius  ex  quihus  com- 
ponitur,** 
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the  part  is  not  the  whole.  In  the  Universalj  on  the  contrarj*. 
the  species  identifies  itself  with  the  genus.  Now,  if  the  col- 
r  lection  of  men  is  the  species,  and  the  collection  of  animals 
is  the  genus,  how  can  the  first  collection  identify  itself  with 
the  second  r"*^ — These  arguments  were  unanswerable. 

199.  He  overthrows  also  the  second  school  of  Realists, 
as  follows : 

"  If  the  Universal  is  in  the  single  individuals  and  not 
outside  them,  then  we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  single 
individuals  that  are  predicated  of  many  other  individuals, 
in  so  far  as  they  resemble  one  another*  But  if  so,  what 
becomes  of  the  definition  of  the  individual,  viz.,  '  that  w^hich 
is  predicated  of  one  only  r '  And  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  Singular  from  the  Universal  if  an  individual 
is  predicated  alike  of  one  and  of  many  ?  For  example,  that 
which  is  in  the  man  (universal)  is  in  Socrates  (singular). 
If,  therefore,  it  is  the  individual  that  is  predicated  in  so  far 
as  it  is  universal,  man  and  Socrates  will  be  two  indivi- 
duals, inasmuch  as  the  same  thing  is  predicated  of  both, 
viz.,  humanity  ;  or  they  will  be  two  Universals,  because 
Socrates,  in  so  far  as  he  is  man,  is  predicated  of  universal 
man.t^ — Again,  the  individual  cannot  be  divided.  If,  then, 
the  Universal  does  not  exist  as  such,  but  is  only  the  Par- 
ticular, so  that  the  same  man  who  is  in  Socrates  is  Socrates, 
as  they  maintain,  since  they  admit  no  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  we  have  then  the  absurdity  that  one 
particular  is  the  other  particular.^ — Again,  the  individuals 


•  **  Inter  integrum  et  universiile  banc 
Boctius  differentiam  assignat  in  divi- 
sionibiis^  ciuod  pars  non  idem  est  quod 
toium  :  species  vcro  idem  est  semper 
quod  genus.  At  vero,  tola  hominum 
collect Jo  qiiomodo  esse  poterit  am- 
malium  mukitudo  f^' 

t  *'  Rt'stal  auiem  nunc  ut  eos  oppag- 
nemus,  qui  singula  iudi%ddua  in  eo,  quod 
aliis  convcniunt,  universale  ap|5ellarit,  et 
eadem  de  ploribus  praxlicari  concedunt, 
non  ut  plura  essential  iter  sint  ilia,  sed 
quia  plura  cum  eis  conveniunt.  Sed  si 
pra?dicari  de  pluriLms  idem  est  quod 
convenire  cum  plurihus,  quomodo  indi* 
\aduum  de  rnio  mjIo  dicinius  prjcdicari, 
cum  scilicet  nullum  sit,  quod  cum  una 


I  an  turn  re  conveniat  ?  Quomodo  etiani 
per  pnnfhari  4ie  plunbus,  inter  uni- 
versale et  sinjjulare  diftercntia  datur» 
cum  eodem  penitus  modo,  quando  honicj 
convcnit  cum  plurilms  conveniat  ct 
Socrati  ?  yuippe  homo,  in  quantum 
est,  homo  est  j  et  Socrates,  in  quantum 
est  homo,  cum  crcteris  con  vent  t*  Sed 
ncc  homo  in  quantum  est  Socrates,  ncc 
Socrates  in  quantum  Socrates  est,  cum 
aliis  convenit.  Quod  igitur  ha  bet  homo, 
habet  Socrateii^  ct  eodem  modo." 

%  "  Pneterea,  cum  res  penitus  eadem 
es^e  couccdatur,  homo  !»cilicet  qui  in 
Socratc  est.  ct  ipse  Socrates :  nulla 
hujus  ab  illo  differentia  eiit.  Nulla 
namquc  ret  eodem  tempore  a  se  ipsa 
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differ  from  one  another  as  well  in  matter  as  in  form*  But, 
according  to  the  adversaries,  the  Universals  are  in  the  par- 
ticulars ;  therefore,  as  regards  what  is  in  the  particular, 
Socrates  is  one  and  the  same  with  Plato ;  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction/'* 

200.  Having  thus  shown  the  utter  untenableness  of 
Realism,  Abelard  sees  no  alternative  but  to  declare  in 
favour  of  Nominalism  ;  "  Nunc  antem  ostensis  rationibus, 
quibus  neque  res  singillatim,  neque  collectim  acceptae 
universales  dici  possunt  in  eo  quod  de  pluribus  praedicatur, 
restat,  ut  hujusmodi  universalitatem  solis  vocibus  ad- 

SCRtBAMUS."t 

201.  Here  I  may  observe  that  Aristotle  also  gave  occa- 
sion to  Nominalism,  by  having  taught  Dialectic  rather  than 


diversa  est :  quarc  quidcjuid  in  se  habct, 
habct  et  eodem  modo  pcnitus.  Unde 
et  Socrates  albus  ct  trrammahcus  licet 
tli  versa  in  sc  babcat,  a  sc  tamcD  per  ea 
non  est  diversus,  cum  ulnique  cadem 
ijise  babeat,  et  eodem  modo  peoiLus. 
Non  enim  alio  modo  a  se  ipso  gram- 
niaticus  est*  turn  alio  modo  albus,  sicut 
jiec  aliuJ  albus  est  a  ^e,  turn  abud 
jn^ammaticus/' 

•  *♦  Illtid  quoque  quod  dicunt  Socra* 
tcm  Gum  Platonc  convcnirc,  in  bomine 
quolibet  accipi  potest,  cum  orancs 
homines  ab  inviccm  tarn  materia  quam 
forma  diiTerre  constet.  Si  nammie  So- 
crates rn  re,  qua?  homo  est,  cum  Flatone 
convcniat,  nulla  auiem  res  homo  sit, 
nisi  ipse  Socrates,  turn  ahus :  oportet 
ipsum  cum  I'latonc,  tum  in  sc  ipso  con- 
venire,  tum  in  alio.  In  &e  autcm  potius 
cHverstis  est  ab  eo :  dc  alio  quoquc  con- 
!-tat :  quare  nee  ipse  est  alius»— Sunt 
nutem  qui,  in  homine  convenire  nega* 
live  accipiunt,  ac  ni  dicerent :  N&n 
Vdiffif't  SiKrates  a  Platone  in  homitu. 
Sed  et  sic  quoque  potest  dici,  quod  nee 
ditTcrt  all  eo  in  lapide,  cum  ncutrum  sit 
lapis,  Et  sic  non  major  corum  con- 
venicntia  notatnr  in  bomine,  quam  in 
lapide.  Nisi  forte  propositio  qua;dam 
pra?cedat,  ac  si  dicatur :  ita  sit  hojno, 
quod  in  h amine  nmt  dij^^crat.  Sed  nee 
sic  stare  potcstt  cum  omnino  falsum  sit, 
cas  non  tiifFerrc  in  homine.  Si  namquc 
Socrates  a  Platone  non  diflcrt  in  re  qua? 
homo  est :  nee  in  se  ipso.  Si  namque 
in  se  differt  ab  eo,  ipse  autem  sit  res 


quae  bomo  est,  profccto  et  in  re,  quae 
homo  c>rl,  ditTcrt  ab  ipso.*' 

f  Nominal i*?m  seems  to  havie  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  eleventh  century, 
an  epucb  in  which  there  began  a  great 
restoration  of  Ecclesiasttcal  Society, 
followed  in  due  course  by  that  of  Civil 
Society.  Its  author  is  said  to  have 
been  John  the  Sophist,  physician  to 
}Ienr>-  the  First  of  France  (a'.d,  icr6of. 
Next  to  him,  we  are  told,  came  JoLn 
Rooelin  (called  also  Rosselin»  Russelin, 
Koce1in»  Rucellin),  w*hofe  worki  were 
condemned  in  the  Council  of  Soissons 
{A.IJ.  1092).  Rooelin  was  succeeded  by 
Abelard,  whose  works  also  were  con- 
demned io  the  Council  of  Sen*  (A,o. 
1140).— Tennemann,  in  his  Manual^ 
traces  the  ori^n  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists 
to  the  study  of  Poqih>T)'*s  book  "  On 
the  Five  Voices'*  (A.D*.  304),  in  which 
book  a  numl)er  of  questions  are  pru- 
posed  refjardinjj  genera  and  species: 
**  Sive  subsistant,  sive  in  solis  intcUct-- 
tualibus  posita  sint,  sivc  subsist  en  tia 
corporal ia  sint  nn  incorj^oralia»  et  utrum 
separata  a  sensibilibus,  an  in  scnsibillbus 
posita."  Por|.>hyr>*  declared  that  be  did 
not  then  iniendlo  treat  such  questioQ!^ 
owing  to  their  extreme  ditliculty.  They 
all  arose,  however,  out  of  the  O'num  tm 
muUis\  and  the  Unum  prater  multa  of 
Aristotle;  and  Aristotle  himself  only 
raised  a  controversy  which  had  much 
exercised  the  minds  of  philosophers  long 
before  his  time. 
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Logic^  and  presented  ideas  and  argumentations  under  the 
clothing  of  words,  and  expounded  the  connections  of  the 
latter  more  than  those  of  the  former.  The  effect  of  this 
was  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  material  word 
than  to  its  inner  and  spiritual  meaning,  which  was  what 
Plato  had  kept  chiefly  in  view.  Hence  the  Predicaments 
of  Aristotle  were  called  the  Five  Voices,  and  philosophers, 
feeling  extremely  embarrassed  in  explaining  Universals, 
regarding  which  every  system  presented  insurmountable 
difficulties,  ended  by  clinging  fast  to  the  word-theory  as  to 
a  plank  in  shipwreck,  substituting  mere  words  for  those 
most  troublesome  Universals,  which  w^ere  thus  eliminated 
altogether  from  philosophy, 

202.  Abelard  undertakes,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  that 
a  common  name,  so  long  as  it  stands  alone,  presents  no 
object  to  the  mind,  but  may  signify  many  objects;  and 
that  when  it  is  determined  by  union  with  other  words,  it 
then  signifies  the  particular.  When,  however,  he  comes  to 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  why  common  names 
are  given  to  things,  he  finds  himself  confronted  by  so 
terrible  a  difficulty,  that  in  order  to  get  a  satisfactory 
answer*  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  simiiari/y  of 
singulars,!  Indeed,  this  cause  is  one  of  those  things  which 
are  so  easy,  so  natural,  that  philosophers  usually  take 
them  for  granted  and  pass  them  over,  although  at  the 
same  time  they  hide  within  themselves  an  entire  system, 

203.  Having  said  so  much  on  this  matter,  we  must  now 
return  to  our  main  question,  and  sum  up.  Aristotle  held 
that  the  One  or  the  Common  (which  are  nearly  synonymous 
terms)  is  in  the  real  things  [unum  in  mult  is) ;  that  when 
such  souls  as  have  the  requisite  capacity  {e^g,^  the  human 
soul)  receive  through  the  senses  the  impression  of  things, 
then  there  remains  in  them  the  Common  together  with  the 
proper ;  that  these  same  souls  have  the  power  of  arrest- 


•  '*  Ut  baec   vox  kmna  et   sitigiilos  proprium,    ad    singulos  scilicet    perti- 

Ttominat  ex  eorum  causa,  qua  scilicet  !ientem,    quorum  communem   concipit 

homines  sunt:  propter  quam  vocalmlum  siinililudinem." 

hotno  umversale  dicitur,  ct  inlcllectum  t  See  A'^^  Euay  on  th£  Origin  of 

quemdam  constituil   commune  na,   non  Ideast  182-186, 
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ing-  their  attention  on  that  common,  abstracting  from  the 
proper,  and  thus  forming-  the  abstract  One^  the  Common^ 
the  Universal  which  is  in  the  soul  [nnum  prcrtcr  muitau 
This  Universal,  reduced  to  the  ultimate  abstractions,  is  I 
the  intellect  or  the  mind,  which  comes  to  the  soul  from 
without.*  But  since  the  soul  could  not  acquire  this  in- 
tellect unless  it  had  the  capacity  ad  hoc^  it  follows,  sa^^s 
Aristotle,  that  the  soul  has  the  intellect  potentially 
(possible  intellect;,  and  afterwards  acquires,  from  without, 
the  intellect  in  act  (acting-  intellect)  through  the  power  it 
has  of  confining  its  attention  to  the  common  and  abstract- 
ing it,  on  the  assumed  principle  that  tntcllectus  in  actu  est  I 
intcllcctum  in  actu.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  Aristotle's 
whole  theory  of  the  souL  The  soul  always  remains  an 
act,  a  perfection,  an  entelechy  of  the  body.  The  intellect  i 
is  separated  from  it  when  the  knowledge  of  the  cammon  is 
lost,  and  it  is  acquired  by  it  when  that  knowledge  is  re- 


•  Hence  Aristotle  in  classfjing  tlic 
habitual  cognitions  assij^iiii  the  highes.t 
place  to  srieft£g  and  Lo  the  inttlkrt^ 
and  placeii  the  intellect  before  science, 
makini^  it  to  consist  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles.  "  Science  and 
Intellect,"  he  ^ys^  "are  always  tiue. 
Now  there  ib  no' kind  of  science  more 
certain  than  the  intellect.  But  since 
the  principles  of  demonstration  are  the 
most  known  things,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  siciencc  proceeds  by  way  of 
rea^ning,  it  follows  that  science  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  those  principles.  And 
since  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  science  save  the  intel- 
lect, wc  are  bound  to  admit  that  the 
intellect  consists  in  the  knowledj^c  of 
the  "wiid  principles."  Hence  he  draws 
the  conclusion  thiit  **  the  intellect  is  the 
principle  of  science  "  {Poster.  Analyt,^ 
II,  \i)*  And  elsewhere  he  says  also  that 
the  intellect  is  the  "  species  of  species  " 
[s^iifs  s^ecierum\  namely,  the  most 
abstract  idea  of  all  (being  in  general) 
{De  Anima,  III),  always  creditinjj  the 
Acting  Intellect  with  being  the  utliinatc 
coijnition;  on  which  account  he  will 
have  it  to  be  acquired  from  wthout. 
Ahelard  obscn'es  that  Aristotle  con- 
founded the  intdkct  with  its  object ^ 
and  ^aks  of  a  cla«:s  of  philosophers  in 


his  day  who  followed  the  very  opinlou 
which   he  refutes.     After   making  the 
excellent  distinction  (and  such  a  distioc*  j 
tion  made  in  the  twell'th  century*  ^cms  1 
to    me    noteworthy)  :    •*  Sicut    antem 
SKNSUs  non  est  nils  SENTfTA  in  quam  | 
dirigitur,  sic  nee  INTEIXECTUS  rotiM^ 
est     RFJ    quam    concipit  ;     sed    rntcU  ] 
Ice  til  s  Acno  quaxlam  est  amrnie,  imdc 
intelligens  dicilur :  fonna  vero  in  rjuum  | 
dirigitur,  res  imaginaria  est  et  ficU*' 
(here  we  have  a  touch  of  Sensisiu  com- 1 
bined   with  Nominalism,   for   the  two) 
always   go   together),    "quam    sci!icel»  j 
quando   vult    et    qualeni    vult,    animus  | 
conficit,"   he  adds:   "  Quidani   tamcn  | 
EAM  *'  (the  form  of  the  thing,  the  idea, 
or,   according  to  Abelard,   the  imftgc^ 
"idem  QUflI>  intellectitm  vocantjI 
ut  fahricam  turris  quam,  absentc  turre,  I 
concipio,    et    altam   et    quadratnm    tnj 
spiUioso  campo  "  (by  imagining)  ♦•con^-l 
templur,  tdctn  intcUecium  turns  api)d*] 
lant."     Then  he  subjoins  that  Anu«nle) 
w*as  of  the  same  opinion  as  this  < 
of  philosophers:    **  Quibus  Aristote 
asscntirevidetnr,qui passiones  ANiy^'^J 

QUAS  INTELLECTS  M  VOCAT*  RE&U4| 

siMiLiTriJtNEs  in  PeHhermeneuts  av 
pkllat"    (See   the  above    memioncd:| 
book  of  Porphyr)'  On  the  I'lve  I'vieet^* 
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ceived  from  the  data  of  sense.     But  the  soul  itself  is  not 
separable  from  the  body, 

204.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  soul  is  not  body ; 
yet  it  is  the  act  of  a  body,  a  thing  belonging  to  the  body, 
not  divisible  from  it,  existing  entire,  potentially,  in  that 
spirit  which  Aristotle  affirms  to  be  contained  in  the  male 
sem€7i^  and  to  be  developed  from  it  according  to  circum- 
stances and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  organization  of  the  body.  Even  the  fact  of  its  develop- 
ing up  to  the  point  in  which  intelligence  and  the  intellect 
in  act  appears  in  it  is  due  to  the  body  being  specially  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  more  divine.  He 
calls  the  soul  form,  but  he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  really 
distinguished  from  the  body.  He  calls  it  sjtbstancc^  but  by 
substance  he  understands  the  last  perfecting  act  of  a  given 
matter,  an  act  which  could  not  exist  by  itself,  without  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  the  perfection  or  entelechy.*    The 


•  Cicero  expounded  the  opmion  of 
Aristotle  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  ihiis: 
**Aristolclc*j ....  cum  quatuornotailla 
genera  principiorum  esset  com  plexus,  e 
QTuibus  omnia  orirentur,  quintam  quan- 
aam  naturam  cense  t  esse,  e  qua  si  I  mens. 
Cogitarc  enini  et  pro\iclere  et  discer- 
nerc  et  docerc  et  invenire  aliquid  et 
tam  muJta  alia  meminisse,  amare»  odisse, 
cuperc,  timere,  angi,  la^lari,  haec  et 
similia  eorum  in  honim  quatuor  gene- 
rum  nullo  incsse  putat,  quintum  uenus 
adhibet,  vacans  nomine^  et  sic  ipsum 
anifnum  t^nUyjitt  appellat  novo  nomine, 
quasi  continual  am  motionem  et  peren- 
nem  *'  {Tuu\  1,  x).  This  fifth  essence 
is  caloric,  or  the  %'ital  principle*  which, 
according  to  Aiistolle.  is  in  the  male 
semen ^  and  in  which  is  nature  or  an 
active  principle  tending  to  dcAelop  it- 
self. But,  as  we  have  seen,  tliis  fifth 
element,  so  loujij  as  it  has  not  made 
some  move  towards  dexelopmeot,  is  not 
called  soul,  except  potentially  {virtuie 
est  anima).  The  steps  by  which  it 
develops  itself  are,  I  vegetation,  2'^ 
feeling,  3*  intelligence.  Thus  it  be- 
comes in  succession,  first,  a  vegetative 
soul,  the  sensitive  and  intellective  souls 
remaining  in  it  only  potentially  •  then  a 
sensitive  soul,  the  intellective  sovtl  re- 
maining in  it  only  potentially  ;  lastly, 
intellective  soul,  to  which  there  accrues 


from  without  the  mind,  \iz.,  the  intel- 
lect in  act,  or  acting  intellect,  in  other 
words,  the  One,  From  this  it  appears 
that  Cicero,  by  attributing  to  the  mind 
all  the  operations  which  he  enumerated, 
did  not  correctly  describe  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle.  Lamhinus  observed  :dso 
that  Cicero  gave  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  the  Aristotelian  t^rtXiyjia  by  taking 
it  as  meaning  a  continual  motion, 
whereas  he  should  have  taken  it  as 
meaning  _/<>nr,  a  cause  of  motion, 
Davisius,  on  the  other  handj  fintls  fault 
with  Lambinus  because  by  Ins  criticism 
he  seems  to  imply  that  the  soul  consists 
of  motion,  whereas  Aristotle  denies  all 
motion  to  the  soul,  as  St.  Justin  the 
ft[art)T  certifies  {Cohort,  a  J  Crrctcos)^ 
and  also  Macrobius,  who  says  :  **  Aris- 
toteles  vero  adeo  non  acquiescit,  ut 
animam  non  solum  ex  sc  non  moveri, 
scd  ne  moveri  qmdem  penitus  conctur 
assercre  *'  (//»  Somn.  Scip.^  II,  xv). 
Hence  Davisius  contends  that  nfriXix''* 
simply  means  fonn  ;  and  in  proof  of 
this  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  j^neas 
Gazxus  {In  Tkeophrast:)^  of  Ncmesius 
{Dc  N.  //.,  and  De  Animay  c.  i),  and 
of  Chalcideus  {In  Tim,  Plat,),  But 
these  two  learned  winters  may  be  easily 
reconciled  by  considering  that  form  is 
itself  a  force  or  energ)'j  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  Plutarch  unites  the  two  signifi- 
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error  of  Aristotle  regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul,  there- 
fore, consists  '*  in  having  derived  the  common  from  real 
things  (from  the  sense  which  perceives  them,  and  from  the 
soul  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  receiving  it).  He  did 
not  see  that  the  common  came  from  a  far  higher  soxirce; 
that  it  was  essentially  ideay  and  could  not  be  confounded 
with  reality;  that  every  common  was  ultimately  reducible 
to  the  ens  contmuinisstmum^  to  ideal  being  which  the  soul 
intues  by  nature,  and  which  is  the  objective  form  of  the  soul 
itself"  Hence  this  "Master  of  the  School"  makes  Natural 
Philosophy  terminate  in  the  soul.  The  soul,  he  says, 
"  est  ultima  formarum  naturalium  ad  quam  terminatur  con- 
sideratio  Philosophic  Naturalist*  *  But  he  makes  a  great 
mistake.  In  truth,  the  last  of  the  forms  naturally  known 
to  us  must  be  sought  far  beyond  the  soul ;  for  it  is  IDEAL 
BEING,  essentially  object,  immensely  superior  to  the 
soul,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  natural  link  joining 
man  with  his  Divine  Principle.  Thus  the  Philosopher,  to 
avoid  the  error  of  Plato,  who  endowed  ideas  with  sub- 
sistence, fell  unfortunately  into  the  contrary  extreme  by 
confounding  them  with  contingent  realities,  with  matter 
and  with  the  soul.  Through  fear  lest  he  should  imitate 
the  flight  of  Icarus,  he  went  and  buried  himself  in  the 
earth,  and  closed  up  the  only  passage  by  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  securely  to  ascend  to  the  heavenly 
regions. 

cations  of  the  Aristotelian  iyTiXi;^»/a  into  who  interprets  actum^  perfcctionemque^ 

one  where  he  writes:  "Aristoteles  (ani-  likewise    nits   the  mark,   because    the 

mam  esse  dixit)   entelechiam  primum  form  of  a  thing  is,  all  at  once,  act,  pcr- 

corporis,    physici,    organici,    potentiA  fection,  force. 

vitam   habentis :    entclechia   vero    pro  *  Physic.  II. — St.  Thomas,  S.  I,  q, 

energia    (seu   vi)    sumenda  est  "    {De  76,  I  ad  3. 

Placit,  Philosophorum^  c.  ii).    Corsini, 
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205-  Such,  my  dearest  Giuseppe,  are  the  principal 
opinions  of  antiquity  touching  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul.  I  have  done  my  best  to  give  you  a  faithful  picture 
of  them  taken  from  the  very  words  of  their  Authors,  or  from 
the  most  authoritative  among"  the  writers  who  have  handed 
them  down  to  us.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  is  a  ques- 
tion I  very  willingly  leave  you  to  decide.  I  did  not  con- 
tent myself  with  merely  reproducing  in  its  materiality  the 
ancient  language  in  which  these  systems  were  originally 
expressed  ;  I  endeavoured  to  go  deeper,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  inner  spirit,  and  form  a  just  appreciation  of  it ; 
although  this  was  often  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty.  I 
have  also  ventured  to  submit  them  to  the  test  of  criticism  ; 
not,  however,  imitating  those  who,  while  they  are  very 
ready  to  scrutinize  and  condemn  the  enunciations  of 
others,  have  nothing  of  their  owm  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 
For  I  have  never  thought  it  a  right  thing  to  destroy  with- 
out at  the  same  time  seeking  to  build  up ;  and,  indeed,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  a  man  with  any  sense  of  propriety 
can  presume  to  stand  up  as  the  censor  of  the  performances 
of  others  when  he  has  done  nothing  himself.  Having, 
therefore,  submitted  to  the  public  four  books  of  my  own  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  I  hoped  I  had  acquired  some  right 
to  send  you  this,  in  which  the  opinions  of  other  thinkers, 
diligently  collected,  are  compared  and  confronted  with 
mine< 

What  vigils,  what  labours,  what  meditations  have  those 
opinions  cost  some  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest  minds  that 
the  world  has  produced !  And  yet,  although  they  all 
sought  during  many  ages  for  the  same  thing,  they  failed 
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to  ensure  agreement,  as  if,  while  truth  unites  men,  it  were 
the  fate  of  science  to  divide  them.  The  Modems,  in  their 
turn,  fell  into  more  or  less  the  same  opinions,  and  were 
likewise  divided  into  various  schools*  Not  a  single  one 
have  I  been  able  to  find  among  them,  who  produced  a| 
theory  that  was  either  new  or  better  than  those  I  have 
referred  to.  Only,  the  age  of  our  Fathers  took  a  deep 
dislike  to  the  whole  question,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
went  so  far  as  altogether  to  shun  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  things,  declaring  that  nature  impenetrable  and 
pitying  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Ancients  who  took  so 
much  pains  in  trying  to  fathom  it.  More  cultured,  of 
course,  than  those  Ancients  were,  when  it  came  to  speak 
of  the  soul,  rigidly  abstaining  from  any  allusion  to  her 
nature,  it  contented  itself  with  describing,  and  that  very 
superficially,  those  of  her  operations  which  could  be  per* 
ceived  by  the  senses.  Thus,  if  the  generous  efforts  of 
ancient  Philosophy  did  not  always  and  in  all  respects  ( 
succeed  in  gaining  possession  of  the  truth,  they  at  least 
remained  as  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  supreme 
ardour  with  which  the  early  sages  attempted  to  define  the 
nature,  the  character,  the  condition  of  this  spirit  which 
vivifies  us,  ennobles  us,  and  raises  us  up  even  to  the 
throne  of  God,  but  which  the  whole  of  the  i8th  century  J 
full  as  it  was  of  philosophers,  made  it  a  glory  to  ignore. 
At  once  most  docile  and  most  haughty,  that  century 
obeyed  and  slavishly  bowed  down  to  the  word  of  John 
Locke,  and  its  other  masters  and  leaders,  who  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  able  to  make  wisdom  easy  by 
disburdening  it — ^like  a  ship  laden  with  precious  treasm^s 
in  danger  of  sinking — of  whatever  it  contained  of  difficult, 
rare  and  sublime,  throwing  away  the  cargo,  accumulated 
by  ages,  into  the  surging  masses  of  sensualism  and 
frenzied  passion. 

Obser\^ing,  however,  that  in  our  day  some  w^ere  seeking 
to  recover  the  lost  riches,  I  desired,  as  in  other  books,  so 
in  this  also,  to  join  with  them  in  that  meritorious  labour. 
If  so  much  of  the  recovered  freight  as  we  see  exhibited  to 
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the  attention  ot  the  public  is  not  all  pure  gold  (as  the  test 
to  which  I  myself  have  been  putting  it  shows  this  clearly 
enough),  you  must  remember  that  in  the  traffic  of  philo- 
sophy discovered  truth  is  not  the  only  valuable  commodity. 
All  the  studies  pursued,  all  the  mental  exertions  made 
with  the  intent  of  discovering  it,  are  also  of  great  value. 
Indeed,  the  mere  bringing  of  capital  questions  to  the  front, 
the  meditations  tending  to  their  solution,  the  very  blunders 
committed,  are  productive  of  good,  an  improvement  and 
an  increase  of  wealth  in  the  philosophical  market. 

But  you  will  ask :  How  is  it  that  the  human  mind  has 
so  wandered  from  the  truth  that  the  narrative  of  its 
thoughts  seems  to  be  rather  a  narrative  of  its  errors  ? — 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  fact, 
which  is  constantly  recurring  in  the  annals  of  philosophy, 
if  you  consider  that  although  the  mind  of  man  with  its 
direct  acts  invariably  apprehends  the  truth  (and  thus  the 
truth  is  received  and  lodged,  as  in  a  secure  repository,  in 
the  inmost  part  of  the  soul) ;  nevertheless,  when  reflection 
comes  in  and  wishes  to  turn  to  that  truth  which  certainly 
stands  before  it>  its  vision  is  often  clouded,  so  that  it 
exchanges  the  truth  for  something  else.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, arises  from  the  continual  mobility  of  the  imagina- 
tion which,  instead  of  being  as  it  ought  to  be,  guided  and 
kept  under  control  by  reflection,  guides  it  by  its  phantasms 
dependently  on  animal  laws.  Hence,  reflection  seems, 
very  frequently,  not  unlike  a  blind  master  led  by  the  hand 
of  a  capricious  and  untrustworthy  servant.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  reflection — by  which  Philosophy  is  produced — 
when  wishing  to  look  at  the  soul  in  order  to  know  what  it 
is,  its  nature,  its  condition,  supposes  itself  to  see  the  soul, 
when  in  reality  it  sees  quite  another  thing,  that  is  to  say, 
it  sees  now  inaiter^  now  corporeal  feelings  now  the  Idea^  now 
God^  and  hence  says  to  itself  that  these  things  are  the  soul. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  this  way  that  there  came  to  be  the  first 
four  classes  of  systems  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  all  of  them 
erroneous,  which  I  have  expounded  to  you,  and  which 
may  be  designated  as  the  systems  of  the  Materialists,  the 
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Sensists,  the  false  Objectivists,  and  the  Theophists.  As  to 
the  fifth  system,  that  of  Aristotle,  it  avoids  in  part,  as 
have  shown,  the  errors  of  the  previous  ones,  because  its 
Author  clearly  perceived  that  the  soul  could  not  be  any  of 
the  four  things  just  named,  since  they  are  only  terms  of  its 
operation.  When,  however,  the  Philosopher  undertakes 
to  explain  the  intellect,  he  himself  falls  into  a  system  of 
Subjectivism  opposed  to  the  first  four,  and  principally  to 
that  of  the  false  Objectivists.  For,  while  these  aimed  at 
elevating  the  soul  by  attributing  to  it  the  divine  qualities 
belonging  to  ideas,  he  degrades  ideas  from  their  sublime 
condition  by  reducing  them  to  the  level  of  the  soul  itself 
and  of  subjective  things.  True,  he  does  not  say  this 
expressly,  but  it  follows  necessarily  from  his  system,  in 
which  the  One  or  the  Common  is  unhesitatingly  conceded 
to  real  and  subjective  things ;  hence  for  him  the  objective 
or  ideal  is  nothing  more  than  an  appurtenance. of  the  sub- 
jective or  real  itself.  I  say  "  subjective  or  real,"  because 
when  we  carefully  reason  the  matter  out,  we  find  that  the 
real  is  reduced  to  the  subject. 

I  have  done.  You  have  now  before  you  what  I  had  to 
say  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  what  others  have 
thought.  By  comparing  the  two  sides  together  freely  and 
with  the  intelligence  which  I  know  you  to  possess,  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  which  of  them  is  preferable,  and 
whether  I  have  been  fortunate  enough,  by  my  humble 
endeavours,  to  contribute  anything  to  the  advancement  of 
philosophic  truth,  which  can  never  make  a  step  forward 
without  a  distinct  gain  to  the  cause  of  Wisdom  and  of 
Religion. 

THE  END. 
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A  B  ELA R  D  ( 1 079' '  J  42 ) .  Appendix,  He 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  a  school 
of  Realists  which  had  arisen  in  con- 
seq Hence  of  Aristotle  having  called 
the  form  of  things  by  the  name  of 
suhstante^  17S  **, — ^In  his  work  on 
Porphyry  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
RcaHsts  and  the  Nominalists  are 
clearly  stated,  191. — In  his  time,  the 
Realists  were  divided  into  two 
Schools,  whose  respective  doctrines 
he  describes,  193-197— but,  being  a 
Nominalist,  he  combats  both  those 
schools,  1 98,  199— and  deduces  No- 
mmalisra  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  his  refutation,  200-202.^ — His 
works  were  condemned  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sens,  200  n, — He  recognises 
that  Aristotle  had  confounded  the 
human  intellect  with  its  object ^  203 
n. — A  notable  sentence  expressed  by 
him  regarding  the  sense  and  the  in- 
tellect, ibid,  n. 

Ae>elon  ^Nicholas)  (17S2-1862).  He 
expounds  the  reasons  which  induced 
a  great  number  of  physiologists  to 
admit  vital  properties  in  the  fluids 
that  circulate  in  animate  bodies,  586. 

Adriani  (Marcclb)  (i  553-1604}. 
AppendLx,  Allusion  to  bis  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch,  38  n. 

iELEANUS  tFrfencstinus)  (IV  Century). 
Quoted  at  455  if. 


j^CHYLUS  (526-457  B.C. ),  Like  many 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
also  modem  ones,  he  applies  to  the 
hearing  such  expressions  as  were 
originally  applied  to  the  sight,  1466. 

^EsTius  (William)  (1542-1613).  He 
says  that  Adam,  after  sin,  remained 
deprived  of  stipernatural  grace,  and, 
raoroover,  wounded  in  tlie  natural 
powers  of  the  su-jul,  1936  «. 

AgrIpfa  (Enrico  Comelio)  (1486- 
1535)-     Quoted  at  285  «. 

ALCMy^jN,  of  Crolona  (V  Century 
M,c,).  According  to  Aristotle,  he 
placed  life  and  intelligence  in  con- 
tinual motion,  1365^ 

Appendix*     Quoted  at  67. 

Alkmbert  (D*)  (1717-1783K  By 
asking  in  what  consisted  the  '*  bridge 
of  communication"  between  the 
human  spirit  and  external  things,  he 
was  proposing  an  absurd  question, 
1 127  n^  ii79«. 

Alexander,  of  Aphrodisia  (III  Cen- 
tury). His  opinion  concerning  the 
communication  between  soul  and 
body,  as  expounded  by  Femcl,  428. 
— He  maintains,  that  Parmenides  re- 
jected non-being  and  opinions  as  mere 
fallacies,  136S  n. 

Appendix,  He  thinks  that  the 
Theoiogiters  alluded  to  by  Aristotle, 
and  from  whom  Thales  took  the 
principles  of  his  philosophy,  were 
Homer  and  Hesiodus,   II    n — and 
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that  ^t  friendship  tpoken  of  by  Em* 
pedocles  is  the  One,  67  n. — His 
uterpretation  of  Empedocles's 
DotioD  aboat  strife^  73  n. — Hb  com- 
mentary on  a  passage  in  which  Aris- 
totle says  that  Empedocks  put  the 
element  of  fire  in  opposition  to  all 
the  other  elements,  77  n. — Qaoted 
also  at  95  «. 

Al-Gazzali  ( 1058-1  III).  Strange 
notions  attributed  to  him  concerning 
the  power  of  the  human  soul,  2S4. 

Alighieri  (Dante)  1265-1321).  He 
observes  that  not  only  does  the  soul 
lose  all  power  of  reflection  and  con- 
sciousness while  its  activity  is  actually 
absorbed  in  an  object ;  but  also  that, 
after  that  absorption  has  passed 
awav,  no  memory  of  it  remains, 
1675.— Quoted  also  at  1777. 

Alvarez  (Balthassar)( -1628).  Hb 

annotation  to  the  XIII  Chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Father  Suarez*s 
Treatise  on  the  Soul,  455  if. 

Ambrose  (St.)  (334-397).  He  in- 
fers  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  life  of  the 
body,  609  If. 

Ammonius  (Theodidactus),  of  Alexan- 
dria (  .  .  .-241).  His  refutation  of 
those  who  affirm  that  the  soul  is 
corporeal,  444. — He  is  alluded  to  also 
at  225  If,  634  If,  and  in  Appendix ^ 
88. 

Anaxagoras,  of  Clozemene  (500-428 
B.C.).  He  attributes  to  the  soul  the 
nature  of  air,  622. — He  said  that  the 
intellect  is  indivisible,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  things  ;  but  he  did  not 
explain  how  and  why  the  intellect 
cognises  things,  1282. — He  and  Her- 
motimus  fix  the  period  at  which  the 
Ionic  and  Italic  schools  mixed  their 
doctrines,  ibid,  n, — He  was  the  first 
to  admit  the  unity  and  simplicity  of 
the  mind,  1368  if. — Quoted  also  at 
1283,  1287,  1289. 

Appendix.  The  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling unity  with  plurality  in  being 
did  not  escape  his  attention,  64  it. — 
Aristotle  says  that  he  attributed 
sense  and  understanding  to  the  plants 
also,  80  If. — He  is  alluded  to  at  13, 

50,  73  «,  83.  ^ 
Anaximander  (611-547,  B.C.).  Ap- 
pendix. He  placedf  the  nature  of 
the  soul  in  air,  13. — He  took  the  first 
step  towards  passing  from  absolute 
unity  to  plurahty  in  being,  by  elimi- 
nating contrarieties  from  the  One,  64 


«.— He  called  the  Omt  by  the 
of  Tnfimite  ear,  67. 

Anaximknes  (VI  Century,  B.a).  He 
also  places  the  nature  of  the  soul  in 
air,  622. 

Appendix,  A  verse  errooeoosly 
attributed  to  him  by  Sin^lichis, 
201*. 

Andronicus,  of  Rhodes  (I  Century 
B.C.).  Hb  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
Works  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  word  Afet^h^rsies^ 
pref.  3. 

Ano.nymous  (Lelut,  Loob  Francois) 
(1804-.  .  .  ).  Hb  remark  00  Hut- 
cheson,  an  English  Phibsopher  who 
contributed  to  prraare  the  way  for 
the  Scottbh  School,  1105  n, 

Arago  (D.  Fran9ob)  (1 786-1853). 
He  said  that  Le  Verrier  had  dis- 
covered hb  planet,  not  in  the  lens  of 
hb  telescope,  but  on  the  point  of  hb 
pen,  1046.— What  he  says  of  the 
sjTstem  of  undulations  in  order  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  light,  has 
been  considered  most  probable,  bat 
it  b  not  enough  for  explaining  vision^ 
1582. 

Archelaus  (the  Physicist)  (V  Century 
B.C.).  He  also  attributes  to  the 
soul  the  nature  of  air,  622. — Men- 
tioned also  in  Appendix,  13. 

Areteus  (II  Century).  He  holds 
that  the  womb  b  like  a  living  animal 
within  another,  545  if. 

Aristotle  (384-322  B.C.).  He  gives 
to  intuition  the  name  of  intelligence, 
and  says  that  "  Intelligence  b  about 
indivisibles,**  53,— He  foiled  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  first  object  of  the 
intellective  soul  is  being  in  general, 
79  If. — His  definitions  of  the  soul, 
103  If. 

He  places  the  essence  of  the  soul 
in  its  being  an  aet  of  the  body,  223— 
and  is  cautiously  corrected  herein  by 
St.  Thomas,  Und.  n. — Thb  his  error 
arose  from  having  considered  only 
the  phenomena  of  the  body  taken  in 
a  vulgar  and  anatomical  sense,  which 
phenomena  are  not  the  essence  of  the 
body,  224.— He  attributes  a  soul 
even  to  plants,  f^f^. — He  recognises 
that  the  body  has  not,  by  itself  any 
power  to  act  upon  the  soul,  iM  and 
If.— He  did  not  see  that  the  union  of 
feeling  with  the  essence  ofMng  takes 
place  in  mtellective  perception  abne, 
29i--and  thus  opened  the  way  to 
the  error  of  the  Arabians,  i^id  n.— 
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HU>  opinion  aluout  the  communiCAtion 
of  ihe  soul  with  the  body,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Fernel,  428.— ^He  often 
designates  calorific  matter  by  the 
\  name  of  spirit^  428  », — He  observes 
that  Xenophanes,  when  speaking  of 
unity  as  being  necessary  for  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  all  things,  omitted 
to  state  whether  he  meant  a  unity 
of  matter^  or  a  unity  of  eenapt^  445. 
— His  conjectures  about  the  views  of 
Parmenides  and  of  Melisstis  on  the 
subject  of  unity ^  446. 

Ife  infers  the  simplicity  of  the 
soul  from  the  fact  of  its  knowing  all 
bodies  indiscriminately,  454- 

He  diatinguished  animals  into 
perfect  and  imperfect,  457 — and 
observed  that  tortoises  live  a  long 
lime  after  the  heart  has  been  extract- 
ed from  them»  ibid. 

His  Epi^hcsis  is  alluded  to,  473. 
^He  says  that  the  AntuUata  have 
only  one  soul  in  act,  but  many  souls 
potentially,  488  «. — He  observed, 
and  so  did  the  Schoolmen,  that  the 
ondition  and  virtue  of  the  body  is 
\  limited  and  particularizedt  that  it 
can  only  admit  of  such  modifications 
and  passions  as  mutually  exclude  one 
the  other,  633. 

His  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
soul  is  presented  by  the  Author  in  a 
new  and  exact  form,  ibid. 

Why  Plato's  definition  of  man 
appeared  to  him  defective,  645, 

He  says  that  the  souls  of  brutes  do 
not  come  to  them  from  without*  and 
that  only  the  mind  is  added  from 
without,  and  is  divine,  648 — and 
that,  among  animals,  man  is  the 
only  one  that  partakes  of  the  Divinity, 
iHd. — and  that  by  the  contemplative 
Ufc  be  passes  beyond  the  limits  of 
h  turn  an  nature,  ibid, — and  there  is  in 
him  something  divine,  ibid, — the 
life  proceeding  from  which,  thercforCt 
is  oivine,  ibid, — Aa  a  consequence, 
man,  leaving  aside  the  things  that 
are  mortal,  ought  to  set  his  heart  on 
securing  immortality,  ibid. 

He  noted  how  the  earliest  philo- 
sophers were  unable  to  distinguish 
the  intellective  from  the  sensitive 
principle,  and  as  a  consequence, 
admitted  Mittmpsychosis^  668  «, — He 
said  that  the  only  thing  directly 
knowable  was  the  actuality  of  beings, 

735. 

He  rightly  attributes  the  name  of 


substance  iofirst  maiier^  790 — but  is 
wrong  in  placing  in  matter  the 
principle  of  individuation,  since  this 
principle  consists  only  in  subsistetit 
reality,  8ia 

With  regard  to  the  soul  he  distin- 
gy  ishes  two  classes  of  things.  ♦  'Some 
things,"  he  says,  "seem  to  be  pas- 
sions proper  to  the  soul  itself,  and 
some  to  be  inherent  in  animality  for 
the  sake  of  the  soul,"  1 194  ff. 

He  knew  that  the  continuous  in 
space,  time  and  motion  cannot  result 
from  an  aggregate  of  indivisibles, 
1212  H — and  in  the  VI  book  of  the 
Physics  he  quotes  Zeno's  four  cele- 
brated argumentson  this  subject, i^V/. 
— From  a  passage  in  his  first  book  of 
the  Metaphysics  one  can  see  what 
was  the  logtea]  origin  of  the  Panthe- 
ism of  the  Eleatic  School,  1228  fi. 

He  says  that  rest  is  more  natural 
to  the  soul  than  motion,  1231— dis- 
tinguishes four  kinds  of  motion,  ibid. 
n — and  teaches  that  all  actions  are 
done  through  motion,  iind.  w,^His 
arguments  for  proving  that  the  soul 
does  not  move  of  its  own  nature, 
ibid,  ff— and  how  he  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  other  philosophers  not 
aijreeing  with  him  on  this  point, 
1232.  —  He  notes  how  Democritus, 
while  attributing  motion  to  the  stml, 
forgets  to  distinguish  between  the 
ptnwrs  of  the  soul,  which  are  subject 
to  motion,  and  the  soul  itself^  which 
is  not,  ilnd, — Nevertheless,  he  erro- 
neously atlribuies  to  the  soul  motion 
per  nccidtnSt  ibid,  «. — He  failed  to 
grasp  a  correct  and  genuine  concept 
of  the  human  spirit,  ibid,  w.  — lie  did 
not  distinguish,  in  the  human  indivi- 
dual, the  principle  from  the  term^ 
ibid,  ft — nor  see  that  all  motion 
springs  from  the  term,  and  not  from 
the  principle,  ibid,  n — A  remark  of 
Aureolus  on  his  taking  the  fact  of 
motion  as  a  proof  of  God's  existence, 
ibid,  n. 

He  says  that  the  soul  is  act  (the 
act  of  the  living  body),  but  he  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  this  act  is  in 
potentiality  with  reference  to  other 
^ct&f  which  are  transient,  1232. — 
How  he  came  to  admit  in  the  soal 
that  kind  of  motion  which  he  calls 
per  acHd^ns^  1 243. 

He  affirms  that  Anazagoras  was 
the  only  philosopher  who  had  said 
Ihat  the  iuteUect  is  indivisible,  and 
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hui  nothing  in  common  with  mate- 
rial things,  12^2  and  n — but  had 
omitted  to  say  how  and  from  what 
cause  the  mtellcct  knows,  1282.^ — 
He  himself,  however,  could  not  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  ques- 
tioni  because  he  applied  to  the 
spirit  ontological  principles  that 
were  too  narrow,  1283. — He  con- 
cedes to  Anaxagoms  that  there  is  an 
unmixed  and  immaterial  intellect ; 
but  this,  he  adds,  is  kmnd^gt  itself 
in  act,  antecedently  to  which  there 
is  in  the  soul  a  kind  of  matter  of  all 
cognitions,  ibid, — This  opinion  is  ex- 
amined by  the  Author,  1284-1292. — 
Aristotle  supposes  that  all  things  in 
nature  without  any  exception  are 
composed  of  form  and  matter,  but 
gives  no  proof  of  this,  12S4, — By 
raying  that  the  possible  intdhd  be* 
comes  all  things,  that  is,  all  cogni^ 
tions,  he  renders  all  cognitions  sub- 
jective, 1285 — and  if,  with  Michele 
Soffiano,  we  take  him  to  mean  that 
the  intellect,  by  kntnuing  in  aci^  be- 
comes the  things  themselves  which  it 
knows,  then  we  must  charge  him 
with  the  Panpsychism  held  by  many 
philosophers  m  modem  times,  1286. 
— By  his  possible  intellect ^  he  assigns 
to  our  cognitions  their  material 
cause ;  but  his  aefit$j^  intelleet  gives 
no  adequate  explanation  either  of 
their  efficient  or  of  their  instrumental 
cause,  1287, — He  confounds  the  eye 
with  the  light  which  causes  it  to  see, 
the  subject  with  the  object,  1288,— His 
error  in  thinking  that  he  could,  by 
his  theory,  vanqtiish  the  difficulty  he 
was  urging  against  Anaxagoras,  who 
considered  the  human  intellect  to  be 
free  from  all  mixture,  tiSg. — He  des- 
cribes the  intellective  soul  as  com- 
posed of  matter  and  forni,  and  makes 
of  each  of  these  elements  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  soul  itself,  1290.— 
According  to  him,  the  intellective 
soul  results  from  a  form  like  that  of 
real  beings,  a  form  which  is  itaelf  a 
realf  the  act  of  reality,  iigt,^ — He 
credits  the  intellective  soul  with 
something  corresponding  with  the 
matter  oibodies  ;  nence  he  says  that 
this  soul  becomes  all  things,  1292, 

In  many  places  he  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  beingt  considered  per  se, 
is  the  first  thing  understood,  1334.— 
He  did  not  know  the  doctrine  about 
imperfect  bangs »   1336 — nevertheless 


he  caught  some  glimpse  of  it,  iSid, 
M. — He  noticed  a  special  case  of  the 
law  of  the  synihemm  of  beings,  133S 
M. — He  says  that  the  emttinMCfut  is 
held  together  by  a  continned  series 
of  parts,  and  can  therefore  be  divided 
ad  infimtuMt  1 361  «. — He  refuted 
Zeno's  arguments  against  the  cm* 
tence  of  motion,  without  at  the  same 
time  perceiving  that  those  arguments 
did  not  tell  against  the  existence,  but 
only  against  the  rt»f(/i'ff//n'v  of  motion, 
1365,  ^Hc  attributes  to  T hales  and, 
after  him,  to  Diogenes,  Heraclttus 
and  Alcmieon,  the  opinion  that  **tAie 
and  intelligence  lie  in  continuoos  mo- 
tion," 13^5- — He  misjudged  the 
teaching  of  Parmenides  about  being, 
1368  «.— What  he  thought  of  the 
doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  Parmenides 
and  Melissus  respecting  the  Orn^ 
ibid.— He  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  exclading  the  continuous  and  the 
continuously  changing;  neither  was 
he  right  in  finding  fault  with  Par- 
menides for  having  said  that  beimg  ht 
continuous,  136S  n, — He  maintains 
that  the  error  of  the  Eleatics  in 
maintaining  the  absolute  onnuss  of 
being  arose  from  their  having  con- 
sidered only  that  which  is  being  per 
se  (and  this  is  ene),  and  not  having 
distinguished  between  being  simply 
sucA,  and  potential  being,  1 37 1  n — 
but  bis  argument  sins  by  a  vicious 
circle,  and  could  not  overthrow  the 
arguments  of  the  Eleatics,  ibid. — He 
usually  takes  to  the  strict  letter  the 
expressions  of  the  Philosophers  who 
preceded  him,  as  for  example,  the 
words  jSnitc  and  in/tnite  used  by 
Parmenides  and  Melissus,  1374  ml 

The  faculty  called  by  him  afmm^H 
sensory t  is  examined,  1464,  146$.— 
He  distinguished  being  into  being 
simply  as  sttch,  and  being  acc&rdinx  t*f 
tirhie;  also  into  being  in  aet  and 
potential  beings  1609. — This  distinc- 
tion was  suggested  to  him  by  experi- 
ence, 16 13, 

According  to  him,  matter^  by 
itself  a  formless  being,  can  be 
informed  and  individualized^  1637,— 
Nay,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Aristotelian  forms  is  derived  from 
the  forms  with  which  matter  was 
considered  to  be  ckithed,  1637.— 
The  Author  believes  that,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  unity  of  the  acting 
subject,  he  has  expuuned  all  thooe 
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facts  of  the  spirit  which  Aristotle 
attributed  to  his  pretended  cfftnmon 

,  Mttistiry,  1 736, 

Other  places  in  which  Aristotle  is 
mentioDcd  or  quoted  : — 54,  1 14, 
225  w,  517   w,  622  n,  656,  669   n, 

iStoM,  S6oitt  1226  n^  122S  Ht  i233, 

I33S»  »37"i  i47St  *6o8»  »^I7' 

Appendix,  Aristotle  says  that 
very  raaoy  of  the  earliest  philosophers 
,  considered  as  the  sole  cause  of  all 
^  things  those  principles  which  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  matter,  10  if, — 
His  conjecture-^  on  the  opinion  of 
Thales,  who  placed  the  pnnciple  of 
all  things  io  the  element  of  water^ 
II. — He  places  Hippo  10  the  class  of 
vulgar  Pnilosophers,  iz^says  that 
in  the  Orphic  verses  man  is  describe*! 
Bs  drawing  his  soul  from  the  universe 
by  respiration,  13— and  gives  the 
reason  of  this  opinion,  14. — He 
attributes  to  Heraciitus  the  opinion 
that  the  soul  is  made  of  vapour,^  16  « 
—pretends  to  assign  the  origin  of  the 
opinion  which  placed  the  nature  of 
the  soul  in  fire»  18— and  seeks  to  re- 
duce all  the  ancient  systems  about 
the  soul  to  three  kinds  only^  ibiJ, 

According  to  him^  philosophers 
have  constituted  into  a  soul  all  the 
material  elements,  except  the  earth 
which  none  afHrmcd  to  be  a  soul, 
save  those  who  looked  upon  the  soul 
as  a  compound  of  all  the  elements 
together,  20^  2a  «. 

He  shows  himself  uncertain  about 
the  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  mitn- 
bers  of  Pythagoras,  33,  40  n — says, 
that  inasmuch  as  numbers  are  what 
may  be  considered  the  most  abstract 
clement  in  beings,  therefore  the 
Pythagoreans  reputed  them  to  be 
the  fa'si  Miif^,— and  thus  changed 
the  elements  of  numbers  into  the 
elements  of  all  beings,  ihid.—\i^  re- 
presents Plato  as  having  added  id€as 
lo  nunihrs^  40— and  seems  to  main- 
tain that  the  Pythagoreans  did  not 
apply  the  theory  of  numbers  except 
to  mathematical  bodies  and  to  sen- 
sible things,  40  n. 

What  difference  he  assigns  between 
Empedocles,  on  the  one  hand»  and  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Plato  on  the  other, 
50, — ^^rhediflSculty  and  ambiguity  he 
finds  in  the  saying  of  the  Pythago- 
reans  and  of  Plato,  that,  **  the  one  and 
being  constitute  the  essence  of 
things,"  SO  and  ».— He  affirms  that 


according  to  Empedocles  the  ele- 
ments are  by  nature  anterior  Io  the 
Gods,  54 — declares  that  the  doctrine 
of  Empedocles  about  the  formation 
of  the  human  soul  is  similar  to  that 
of  Plato.  55,  57— and  uneouivocally 
affirms  that  Empedocles  placed  the 
essence  of  things  in  ideas,  62. — 
According  to  him,  the  friendship 
spoken  of  by  the  philosopher  of 
Agrigentum  corresponds  to  the  unity 
of  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides,  while 
the  sinfi  corresponds  to  pluraHty^  64 
and  n, — ^He  charges  Empedocles 
with  self-contradiction,  67 — sa^s  that 
Pythagoras, and  Alcmaeon  his  disciple, 
seem  to  place  number  in  the  genus 
of  matter,  ibid.  —  z^v\\&  about  the 
/rietuiship  taught  by  Empedocles,  69 
and  «— und  passes  an  ill-founded  cen- 
sure on  this  philosopher  on  account 
of  his  designating  strife  sometimes 
as  the  principle  cm  destrtiction,  and 
sometimes  as  the  producer  of  mate- 
rial things,  73. — Another  ill-founded 
censure  of  his  on  Empedocles,  74  and 
». — He  maintains  that  the  theory  of 
Empedocles  fails  to  explain  the  gene- 
ration of  things,  77 — that  this  philo- 
sopher places  alj  the  other  elements 
in  opposition  to  that  of  fire,  77*1— and 
that  ne  afterwards  contmdicts  him- 
self by  admitting  all  the  four  elements 
as  equal,  ibid. — and  that  he  denies 

KOLL      TQV     irVfKi'i    CU'Clt    CTTOtJ^CtOK, 

78.— He  affirms  that  Anaxagoras  and 
Empedocles  attributed  sense  and  in- 
telligence even  to  plants,  So  n — and 
misrepresents  Plato  by  attributing 
to  him  the  opinion  that  the  soi3 
is  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
i^/. — He  asserts  that  Empedocles 
invariably  called  the  eternal  and 
immutable  world  by  the  name  of 
0CUS  86. 

He  falsely  accuses  Plato  of  having 
endorsed  Democritus's  mntcrialisiic 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  soul 
moves  the  body,  97,  loa— and  of 
having  based  his  theory  of  the  soul  on 
the  supposition  that  the  soul  moves* 
105— charges  him  unfairly  with  ex- 
plaining the  movements  of^the  soul  in 
the  same  way  as  Democritns,  106 — 
assails  him  for  having  described  the 
soul  as  continually  revolving  on 
itself,  and  as  composed,  so  to 
speak,  of  various  spheres,  116-— 
and  misrepresents  the  kind  of  mo- 
tion which  his  master  had  conceded 
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to  the  fool,  117,  iiSu— He  is, 
iKivever,  rviit  in  hk  mktie*  opcxi 
tlie  abMrd  w&jr  m  wlncli  Demo- 
cntas,  and  Philip  the  Comicil,  pre- 
tended that  the  tool  moves  the  bodjr, 
iiql — In  what  seme  it  is  tnie  that 
**  Mitelkction  is  similar  to  rest  and 
to  a  certain  kind  of  state  rather  than 
to  motion,"  ftM£ 

His  sjTstem  has  two  sides:  it  is 
troMuemUntal  idealism^  and  it  is  tmb- 
/ecthruMf  173.— He  sajs  that  "The 
soul  in  a  certain  war  becomes  aD 
things,**  and  that  "The  intellect  is 
these  things  which  it  onderstands," 
174,— and  that  the  acting  intellect 
"isalwajs  in  act,"  17411. — He  de- 
preciates ideas,   175. — His  peremp- 
toriness  of  tone  in  censuring  all  the 
philosophers    who    preceded    him, 
176, — ^The    Author   is    inclined    to 
think  that  Aristotle's  works  have  been 
tampered  with  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
177,— Aristotle    is    a    Sabjectivist, 
17S, —He  defines  the  soul  as  ''The 
first  completing  act  (ci^cAcx^^)  ^ 
a  natural  bodv  which  virtaall^  has 
life,**  178. — Explanation  of  this  de- 
finition, iHd.  and  n, — He  sajs  that 
the  natural  bodus,  are  the  principles 
of  other  bodies,  ibid.  n. — Id  his  philo- 
sophy it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
soul  as  separated    from  the  body, 
178. — His  calling  the  farm  of  things 
by  the  name  of  substance  gave  rise  to 
a  school  of  Realists,  ibU.  n. — He 
declares  that  the  soul  b  a  substance, 
not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  subject, 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  act  and 
perfection  of  the  subject,  ibid,  n. — 
He  feels  embarrassed  when  applying 
his  doctrine  to  the  intellective  soul, 
179 — makes  the  faculty  of  opining 
distinct  from  the  intellective  faculty, 
ibid,  n — and  says  that  the  intellect 
is  separable  only  as  the  eternal  is 
separable  from  the  corruptible,  179. — 
Tne  Author  tries  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  this,  180. 

How  Aristotle  explains  gene- 
ration, 181. — He  considers  that 
the  sense,  taken  by  itself,  is 
not  a  soul,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
soul,  181  n, — He  says  that  ideas  and 
universab  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal world,  182 — and  that  we  have 
no  innate  knowledge  of  them ;  be- 
cause if  we  had,  we  would  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  ibid, — His  definition 


ofthehm 

mamfesr  csootrnfictioB,  Hid, 
ant  pbce  he  speaks  of  **n  1 
^mescemt  in  the  sonl,*  183— iMtt  it  is 
dmbcf ol    wfaedier   this    saves    him 
from  Sensbm,  aUL— Hb  mott  naMe 
oommentaton,  as   for  hmawr  Sl 
Thomas,  comiifef  this  fmactmi  mm- 
versal  to  be  wholly  ost  of  huBony 
with  die  Aiisttitdian  system  aad  ia- 
tfPduced   imo  it,  k>   to   spenk«  by 
stealth,  184.— He  attributed  to  the 
reak  themselves  the  cognitive  de- 
ment, namely  the  mk,  wluch  belongs 
onhr  to  ideas,  i86l— A  brief  sonnfy 
of  his  analysis  00  hmnan  cogmdoos. 
18S,   189,  203. — ALcmJing  to  him, 
the  things  fir^  known  are  btimg  and 
the  tmt,  i88u— He  says  that  "The 
means  which  leads  vs  to  know  thin^ 
from  those  which  are  most  known,  IS 
innate  in  as,**  188  n. — To  acconnt 
for  oar  knowledgeof  Aent^andof  the 
one,  he  has  reconrse  to  two  canses, 
r.^. ,  to  sense  and  to  the  special  natue 
of  the  sool,  1891 —In  the  first  book 
of  his  Posterior  Anal3rtics  he  lays  it 
down  that  the  knowledge  of  particu- 
lars precedes  in  ns  that  of  nniversals ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Phjsics  he  says  that  althoi^h 
the  umversals,   ccmsidered  in   their 
nature,  are  posterior,  thev  are  an- 
terior relatively  to  ns,   189  n, — He 
allows  of  three  kinds  of  cognition : 
1st   the  sensible;   2nd  that  of  the 
most  general  things,  and  3rd  that  of 
things  less  general,  ibid, — He  attri- 
butes to  the  pure  real  what  belongs 
to  the  real  already  conceived  by  the 
mind,  189,  191-194. — For  him,  the 
one  in  the  many  is  the  principle  of 
being,  and  the  one  outside  the  many  is 
the  principle  of  knowledge,   191. — 
His  error  m  attributing  to  the  pure 
real  what  belongs  to  the  real  already 
conceived  by  the  mind  was  never 
noticed  by  any  one,  192. — He  gives 
occasion  to  Realism,  ibid. — and  also 
to   Nominalism,  201. — Epilogue  of 
his  theory  about  the  soul,  203. and 
«.— He  says   that    the  intellect   is 
"The  species  of  species,"  i.e,,  the 
most   abstract  of   all   ideas    (being 
taken  universally),  203  n, — His  the- 
ory on  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  ex- 
pounded by  Cicero,  but  not  correctly, 
204  n. — His  error  about  the  nature 
of  the  soul  consists  in  having  derived 
the  common  from  real  thi^[s  (from 
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Ihe  sense  that  perceives  them,  and 
from  the  soul  which  is  captible  of  re- 
ceiving the  <otntfion)^  in.stcad  of  soar- 
ing up  with  his  mind  to  see  that  the 
fi7W^<t'n  is  essentially  iv/rYi;^  and  can- 
not be  confounded  with  reality,  204, 
— Hence  he  declared  that  the  soul 
is  **the  last  of  all  natural  forms,"  itnd. 
By  his  system  he  avoided  in  psirt 
the  errors  of  Materialists,  Sensists^ 
ffrke  Objectivists,  etc  :  but  when  he 
undertook  to  cstplain  the  intellect,  he 
himself  fell  into  rank  Subjectivism, 
205. 

Other  jilaces  in  the  Appendix, 
where  he  is  named  or  quoted  \  II, 
II  n^  iS,  25  ri,  29,  62  »,  65,  65  fi, 
66»  68,  89  »,  95  M,  113,  119  rt, 
1 87,  200  «,  205  «, 
Aristoxenus,  of  Tarantum  (IV 
Century  II, c).  Appauiix.  He  placed 
the  soul  in  a  hannony,  which  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  the  bodily 
orga  ns  and  senses,  23, — S  ubseq uen  t  ly , 
as  Lactantius  telU  us,  he  denied  that 
the  soul  was  anything,  24.  — Men- 
tioned also  at  30. 
Asc  L  E  Fi  A  t J  ES  ( I V  Ce  n  tury  B.  C ) .  Ap- 
pendix, He  defines  the  soul  as : 
**Thc  exercise  of  the  five  senses,  ac- 
cordant with  itself."  30. 
Athanasius  (St.)  (296-373).  He  uses 
the  spontaneity  of  motion  as  a  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul*  611 
n. — A  passage  b  quoted  from  him 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  human 
soul,  ^59 — and  another  regarding  its 
immortality,  726. 

Appendix,  H  e  is  men  tioned  at  1 7 
n, 
Athrnagoras  (II  Century).  A  con- 
firmation ofhisZ^iV/ww;  **Soul  docs 
not  generate  soul,  but  man  generates 
man,"  659. 
AuGUSTr  N K  (St, )  ( 354-430).  He  points 
out  the  >vay  by  which,  the  sciences 
ought  to  proceed,  1 13 — observes  that 
the  human  mind  could  not  know  any 
other  mind  unless  it  first  knew  itself, 
ibid. — frequently  declares  that  the 
human  mind  is  not  its  own  light, 
ibid. — lays  it  down,  that  as  the  mind 
knows  external  bodies  by  means  of 
the  sensations  which  they  produce  by 
acting  on  our  sensitive  organs,  so  it 
knows  spirits  by  means  of  itself,  ibid, 
and  ».— This  cloc trine  of  St,  Augus- 
tine iscJiplained  by  St.  Thomas,  114, 
— He  says  that  the  mind,  by  knowing 
itself,  knows  its  substance,  115, — The 


Author  professes  to  follow  St. 
Augustine  as  one  of  his  two  principal 
masters,  117,— SL  Auj^ustine  re- 
marks that  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
soul  to  knmo  itself,  and  another  thing 
to  Mi>i>t  tf/ itself,  118  and  w— says 
that  error  has  no  place  in  the  intel- 
lective perception t  but  only  in  the 
work  of  refltictiofK  iM. — and  that 
certainty  is  a  characteristic  of  per- 
ception, 119. — An  argument  which 
annihilates  Materialism^  II9«, — He 
gives  the  sign  whereby  to  know  what 
does  not  come  from  perception,  120 
and  ft. — ^He  gives  a  most  cogent 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
139  n — and  is  of  opinion  that  every 
motion  of  the  soul  has  some  effect  on 
the  body,  310  «. — From  the  fact 
that  the  soul  is  found  in  every  part 
nf  the  body,  he  infers  its  simplicity, 
448, — He  defends  the  simplicity  of 
the  soul  against  Evodius,  458 — and 
infers  it  also  from  the  fact  of  feeling, 
465  w. 

To  e^tplain  spoataneous  genera- 
tion, he  has  recourse  to  a  primitive 
animation  of  certain  corporeal  mole- 
cules. 519  ». — He  ba^es  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  on  the  fact  of  its  being  the  life 
of  the  body,  609  « — establishes  its 
immateriality  against  Terlullian,  624 
— and  says  that  the  soul  is  **  near  to 
God's  substance,"  651. 

A  quotation  from  his  doubtful  work 
on  the  Ma,i>nijii:at\  719. — He  recom- 
mends close  attention  in  those  cases 
in  which  high  and  difficult  questions 
are  treated,  1274  ».— He  places  the 
farm  of  the  beautiful  in  uniiyf  1546 
and  «^and  makes  objectivity  abso- 
luiely  essential  to  it,  1546  fi.^He 
recognises  duration  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  A?i«^,  ibid. 

He  is  also  mentioned  or  quoted  at 
457.  684. 

AUKEOLUS  (Peter)  (,,..,.-1345).  He, 
in  union  with  others,  observes,,  that  if 
we  are  to  assume  with  Aristotle  that 
the  soul  moves  other  things  without 
being  itself  in  motion,  the  argument 
deduced  from  the  necessity  of  a 
primum  immobile  does  not,  strictly 
speaking,  prove  the  existence  of  God, 
but  proves  only  the  existence  of  a 
world-soul,  1232  n. — Cardinal  Gae- 
tano  agrees  with  him,  ibid, 

AvERROES  (1120*1198).  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  inkUng  of  the  same 
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doctrioe  AS  the  Aatbof't  aboot  the 
anioo  of  the  soul  with  the  body^  274 
—but  the  imperfection  of  the  Aristo- 
telian  doctrine  pre\'eDted  him  from 
oilduiig  the  exict  truth,  ibid, — He 
thoni^ht  that  theioal  was  united  to  the 
body  by  meuu  of  itUflligiUe  sptHes^ 
Ufid, — Thi»  shows  thAt  he  perceived 
that  the  rational  prindple  could  Dot 
be  united  to  the  body  except  through 
a  rational  act,  275.— He  said  that 
this  act  was  broujjht  about  by  the 
intdligiMt  sf^ciifi  found  in  ihe/^«- 
i€smt^  whicti  belong  to  the  cortiareal 
orgm&«  as  well  as  in  the  passioU  im- 
iiiUd,  ibid, — His  system  is  defective, 
277-2S2 — and  leads  to  very  strange 
consequences,  283. 

He  tdb  OS  that  he  saw  a  beheftjded 
ram  walk^  and  that  Avicenna  had 
seen  a  bull  in  the  »me  condition 
move  two  steps,  457. 

He  is  mentioned  at  1233  li,  1 31 4, 

1335- 

Appendix,  He  says  that  when 
Aristotle  declared  that  '*  natural 
bodies  were  the  principles  of  other 
bodies,'*  he  meant  that  they  were 
the  principles  of  artificial  bodies^  178 
ft. — His  commentary  on  what  Aris- 
totle teaches  on  the  memory,  1S2  if. 

AviCEMBRON  (XI   Century).      Extra- 
vagant things  which  he  is  supposed     1 
to  nave  said  about  the  powers  of  the 
bmnan  sottl,  284. 

Avicenna  <98o-i037).  Strange 
power  attributed  hy  him  to  the 
numan  soul,  284.^ He  is  mentioned 
ai457. 


Baglivi  (Giorgio)  (1669^1707).  His 
attempts  to  explain  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  animal,  1S73— 
He  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  complained  ofsharppainsin  one  of 
thekidneysi  which,  however,  ona/tfj/ 
mofitffi  examination  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  sound  while  the  other  kid- 
ney had  a  calculus  in  it,  2222. 

Baldinotti  (Cesare).  Why  he  and 
others  take  the  word  Ahtaphysics  as 
synonymous  with  Ontology,  /ri?/C 
18.^ — He  is  not  accurate  in  assigning 
the  determinations  of  matter,  or  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  can  have  the 
act  of  subsistence,  791  w. 

6alm£s  (Abraham)  ( -1522).  Ap- 
pendix, How  he  interprets  the 
quiisant  umvirsal  of  Aristotle,  183, 


BAESiKa  (Jetn  Bftptiste)  (i78o^i86C|. 
He  maintains  that  the  secret  of  & 
transmiasiofi  of  the  liailiii^  p 
belonging  to  varioos  sobstaaoes  1 
be  sought  in  the  ccrebnl 
1916. 

Barthez  (Paul  Joseph)  (t734-iSaii 
He  thinks  that  there  is  a  <tfnjwMf 
between  the  various  pans  of  the 
humours,  and  consequently  thai  Xhn 
have  vitality  in  them,  586^ — He  is 
not  correct  where  he  says  that  tiie 
animal  principle  is  absolntely  lode- 
pendent  o(  the  thinking  soul,  719  m. 
—His  definition  of  sympaiJky^  18S5  n, 
— He  distinguishes  synetgies  froBi 
sympathies,  ibid,  n — and  considers 
sympathies  as  the  effect  of  the  vital 
prindple  in  tbe  difterent  organs  of 
the  living  body,  1 91 3, — He  was 
within  a  step  of  discovering  that  the 
vital  principle  is  essendaUy  seostdve, 
ibid, — He  observes  that  the  organs 
endowed  with  the  power  of  fbrtnmg 
secretions  of  anailogous  humoan 
seem  to  exhibit  a  special  svmpatfay 
for  one  another,  1928. — He  i>fs 
that  the  abscesses  that  are  lonmA 
in  the  liver  in  consequence  of  wooods 
made  on  the  head,  constitute  a  ^ct 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of 
the  classes  of  sympathies  as  yet 
known  to  exist  between  the  diflierent 
organs,  2145  n^ 

He  is  mentioned  also  at  473,  19251 
2i88i». 

BEcguEREL(Ant.  Cesar)  (i7S8-t878). 
He  proposed  for  solution  this  probkni : 
**  How  is  the  passage  Grom  inor- 
ganic to  organic  nature  brought 
about?  "494, 

Benefeld.  —  By  means  of  astrin- 
gents taken  into  the  mouth  by 
the  patient,  he  cured  attacks  of 
hemorrhage  it*  other  parts  of  the 
body,  586. 

B^rard  (Frederick)  (1789-1828).  He 
b  the  author  of  some  very  sensible 
notes  to  the  posthumous  letter  of 
Cabania  <m  firsi  cm/ses^  494  m, — 
Mentioned  also  at  491  ft. 

Berkeley  (Bishop)  (1684-1753). 
Appendix.  His  system,  13 r. — Ac* 
cording  to  him,  all  we  know  of  bodies  I 
is  reduced  to  mere  sensations;  now  i 
sensations  are  nothing  but  modiiica' 
tions  of  our  sou) ;  therefore  bodies 
are  nothing  but  moditications  of  the 
soul  itself,  t^,— Errors  contained  in 
this  argument,  ibid, — His  inconsis- 
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lencyiQ  admitting  the  existence  of 
God  and  of  Spirits,  132. 

Bernard  (St.)  {1091-1153).  He 
teaches  that  the  soul  grows  and  ex- 
pands b-pirkually,  not  in  its  substance, 
out  in  power,  692  n, 

Berruti  (Sccondo)  (1796-1870).  In 
a  letter  to  Professor  Medici  he  de- 
fends the  spontaneous  generation  of 
insect^s,  491  «, — A  passage  from  this 
letter  regarding  the  successive  for- 
nmtion  01  the  animal,  590 — another 
postage  on  the  repfoduction  of  some 
paats  that  had  been  amputated,  or 
dflitroyed  by  disease,  591 — a  third 
paaaage  relating  to  the  movements  of 
organic  globules,  592.— He  denies 
that  zoosperms  are  animals,  and 
ULttnbutes  to  them  no  other  qualities 
than  those  of  orgtmk  maUiuUs^  600 
n — and  says  that  ihey  are  necessary 
for  generation,  600. 

Bessarion  (Cardinal)  (1395-1472K 
A  passage  of  Parmenides  translated 
by  him ^  I365  «.— Hesays;  **  Aris- 
totle represented  as  said  of  sensible 
things  what  the  Pythagoreans  had 
said  of  numbers  and  of  intelligible 
substances,^'  1368  n. 

BrANCHTNi  (Giuseppe)  (i704'i76o). 
He  says  very  wisely  ^  **  We  may  af- 
firm, that  the  two  globes,  the  celestial 
and  terrestrial,  are  the  most  ancient 
books  of  profane  literature,"  1526. 

BiCHAT  (Marie  Fran9ois  Xavicr)  (1771- 
1802).  His  experiments  have  proved 
that  the  power  of  exciting  the  animal 
life  belongs,  not  to  the  black  part  of 
the  blood,  but  to  the  red  only,  620, — 
He  defined  life  as  **  The  aggregate  of 
the  functions  which  resist  death,'* 
1834. — He  attributes  what  he  calls 
the  involuntary  movements  of  the 
animal  to  the  organic  life,  1849. — 
His  error  in  the  distinction  he  drew 
between  animal  and  organic  life, 
1883.— Morbid  affections  which  he  at- 
tributes, not  to  checked  perspiration, 
but  to  the  alteration  of  the  vital  forces 
of  the  skin,  igiort,— Howhecured  a 
man  who  from  fright  had  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  violent  astrictions 
at  the  epigastric  region,  1987. — 
He  believes  that  the  vessels  which 
exhale  a  serous  fluid  admit  the  blood ; 
whence  infJammation  follows,  2186 
w, — He  noticed  the  scarcity  of  the 
flow  of  bile  during  the  time  that  the 
aliments  remain  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  augmentation  of  it  when   they 


pass  into  the  duodenum,  2 1 88, — 
Mentioned  also  at  1S85. 

BiKAN  (Francois,  Maine  de)  (177^ 
1824).  He  pretended  to  derive  the 
classification  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  soul  from  refiiction  alone, 
1025  iu 

Blainville  (Henry  M.  de)  (1778- 
i85o}»  He  is  one  of  those  Natura* 
lists  who  admit  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, 491. 

B Loc  K  ( Mark)  ( 1 723- 1 799),  He  also 
believes  in  spontaneous  generation, 

491. 

BLUMENBACit  (J.  Frederick)  (1752* 
1S40).  Mention  is  made  of  his  nisus 
formatitfuSt  473. 

BoERHAAVE  (1668-1738).  He  clearly 
pointed  out  the  duality  of  thought, 
151  «. — He  affinns  that  a  small  dose 
of  scammony  is  enotigh  to  produce  a 
sudden  coagulation  of  the  blood,  586. 
—He  saw  a  case  in  which  the  pas- 
sion of  anger  had  so  deleterious  an 
effect  on  a  wet  nunie's  milk  as  to 
induce  epilepsy  in  the  infants  tended 
by  her,  1586. 

BoETius  {445-526).  Appendix,  He  is 
mentioned  by  Abe  I  arc!  at  178  w,  195 
n^  1 98  and  ;i, 

BORCH  (Olave)  (1626-1690).  He  ad- 
duces examples  which  ^o  to  prove 
that  sometimes  the  feeling  with  which 
an  animal  function  begins  is  due  to 
the  imagination,  1894  n^ 

BoRDEU  (Theophile)  (1773-1858). 
Cited  at  1863. 

BoRELLi  (Giovanni  Alfonso)  (160S- 
1679).  He  was  the  first  of  modem 
AnimisCs  to  perceive  that  the  animal 
phenomenon  must  be  explained  by 
means  of  a  principle  of  subjective 
activity,  400. — He  attempts  to  prove 
the  p:)ssibility  of  the  motion  of  the 
heart  being  produced  by  the  co^iiive 
animal  faculty,  but  his  arguments 
only  demonstrate  that  motion  is 
caused  by  the  activity  of  the  sensitive 
principle,  401. — He  observes »  that 
when  the  principle  of  feeling  is 
powerfully  affected  by  the  feeling  of 
joy,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
quicker ;  and  that  it  is  slower  when 
that  principle  is  affected  by  the  feel- 
ing of  sadness,  iHd.  — Then  he  erro- 
neously infers  from  this,  that  the 
cognitive  soul  is  the  principle  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  tHd^ — He 
cordoMn^Bfuling  with  kmnoing,  401, 
403.— The    cause  of    this    mistake 
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ae«ms  to  tinve  been  his  considering 
the  effect  of  the  passions  in  man  in* 
stead  of  considcrinjr  it  in  animals, 
404. — He  telU  QA  of  a  case  in  which, 
on  bleeding  a  patient,  he  found  that 
the  blood  was  ouite  cold,  and  yet  not 
co«i|jvilatcd^  580, — His  description  of 
animal  life,  1863. ^^ Mentioned  also  at 

399- 
BoscoviCK  (Roger  Joseph)  (1711- 
17S7),  Reference  is  made  to  his 
HmpU  pmnts,  535  «.— The  Author 
does  not  admit  thcmf  although,  as  a 
hjrpothcsis,  I  hey  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  submitted  to  calcalation, 

BossuET  (Jacques  Btnigrre,  Bishop  of 
Meaux)  (1627-1704).  His  opinion 
about  the  universal  animation  of 
matter,  531. 

BOTTO  (Professsor  I,  D.)  (i  791-1865). 
He  made  special  obser\'ations  on  the 
movements  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table globules  suspended  in  various 
liquids,  which  movements  do  not 
seem  to  be  explainable  by  having 
recourse  soleljr  to  mechanical,  phy- 
sical, or  chemical  laws,  592, 

BOURGEAT  (Jean  Baptiste),  Appendix, 
He  is  quoted  at  1 71  n, 

Boyle  (Robert)  O626-1691).  Allusion 
to  his  book  against  ahsoiute  rest^  \  367, 

Bkachet  (Jean  Louis)  (17S9-1858}, 
He  refutes  the  opinion  of  those  who 
attribute  sympatnus  to  the  cellular 
system  because  it  is  diffused  through 
tne  whole  of  our  body,  1 91 4. — He 
divides  sympotkies 'm\o  cerebral,  gan- 
^lionary,  and  mixed,  ibid, — Probably 
bis  ckssili  cation  of  sympathies  should 
be  restricted  to  the  cerebral  and  the 
mixid,  1915.^ — He  relates  the  case 
of  an  infirmanan  who  one  morning 
had  his  power  of  sight  increased  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  in  a 
few  hours  suddenly  fell  dead  of 
apoplexy »  2092. 

Brechet  (Gilbert)  (17S4-1845).  His 
opinion  about  the  movement  which 
follows  the  irritation  produced  in  the 
throat  in  order  to  excite  vomit,  1893  «♦ 

Bremser  (John  George)  (1767- 1827). 
He  is  one  of  those  Naturalists  who 
believe  in    spontaneous  generation, 

491. 
B  R E RA  ( Valeriano  Luigi )  ( 1 7  72- 1 840) . 

Mentioned  at  1 793  n. 
Brown    (John)    (1735-1788).        He 

derives  the  concept   of  exatabiiity 

from    the  effects  produced  by    the 


d i ffer e n t  stimuli  on  t In     '  ! k 

1815 — and  then  mai?  y   rx*| 

cit ability  \>  one  and  iui^, , ,  .    ,  -  \\\  the] 
whole  of  the  animal  organism,  ihidA 
—  He  confounds  three  kinds  of  elfecUi 
which    are     widely     different:     lft[ 
mechanical  movement;  2nd  animal  I 
feeling;    3rd  thought^  ibid, — What  1 
relation  his  excitability  has  to  the  di- 
verse activities  attributed  by  the  Au« 
thor  to  the  vital  principle,  1^16-tSiQ. 
— He  pretends  to  prove  that  all  the 
animal  phenomena  depend  on  eardta*  j 
bility,  iSSo — but  is  contradicted  by' 
Guani  and  Buffiilini,  ihid.   n. — Nar- 
rowness of  his  system,    1972.— He 
makes  life  dependent  QTif>assiifiiy^  and 
draws  from  this  principle  his  cele* 
bratcd  canon  :  **  The  excitability  of 
the  fibre  is  exhausted  by  the  action  i 
of  the  exciting  stimuli,**  1983. — His 
School  acknowledges  that  symptoms 
are  fallacious  when  one  pretends  to  I 
infer  from  them  the  sthenic  or  asthenic 
condition  of  the  body,  21  la — He  was 
severely  criticized  by  many  for  having 
insisted   on   prescribing;   the   use  of 
stimulants  as  a  remedy  for  cases  of 
inHammation,  2116,^ — Mentioned  also 
at  1S17-1S19. 

Brougham  (Lord)  (1779-1868).  He 
is  one  of  those  philosophers  who,  ! 
since  the  time  of  Gondii loc,  have  been 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  judgments  mix  them- 
selves up  with  our  scnsa lions  witboyt 
our  adverting  to  them»  32, 

Brolissais  (Francois  Joseph)  (1772- 
1S38).  H is  opinion  regarding  m^rWr/ 
sympathies^  191 2, — He  threw  great 
light  on  the  functions  of  the  gangli- 
onic system,  and  never  excluded  the 
cerebral  one,  1915  n. — An  excellent 
pathological  discovery  made  by  him, 
1924.— His  beautiful  descriptton  of 
the  mani fold  sensions that  accompAiay 
hunger  and  nutrition,  1926  «. — Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  large  evacuations 
known  under  the  name  of  crises  art 
merely  the  effect  oflheceasirigoflhe 
irritation  of  the  visceni,  21S8. — He 
observed,  that  gastric  irritation  pre* 
cedes  and  accompanies  most  cutaneottS 
inQammations,  2190  n. — Metttioiied 
at  494. 

Bruckkr  (T,  T.)  (1696-1770).  Ap- 
pendix. He  attributes  the  vulgar 
Kind  of  Materialism  to  Strato,  19  if-^ 
and  alTirms  that  £mp»edoclcs  believed 
in  a  world-soul,    Sio  «.— Refercact 
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to  his  doubt  ms  to  whether  the  belier 
in  the  existeQce  of  two  worlds,  attri- 

.  buted  to  Empedocle^f  be  an  mventioD 
of  Neo-Plalonisin  S7  ».^He  recog- 
nizes that  certain  doctrines  of  Empe- 
docles  savour  of  Pythagorean  ism,  and 
are  irreconcilable  with  that  of  a  soul 
formed  of  material  elements,  9a  — 
Hence  he  conjectures  that  Empedoclea 
believed  in  the  existence  of  two  soub, 
the  one  divine,  intelligent,  born  of 
the  world-soul,  and  the  other  sensi- 
tive and  compo:ied  of  elements,  ibki^ 
— Other  places  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned, 19  «,  82  «» 

Brunner  (J.  Conrad)  (1653- 1727) 
Hia  experiment  on  dogs,  2143. 

B  K  U  N  O  (Giordano)  (1550-1 600}.  Men- 
tioned at  524, 

BuFFALiNt  (Mauruio)  (1787-1875), 
A  place  in  his  Analytk  Path^ogy 
where  he  explains  the  microscopical 
observations  made  by  the  moderns  on 
the  globules  of  the  blood,  589,— 
He  says  that  certain  movements 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  blood  indi- 
cate in  it  the  tirst  manifestations  of 
the  vital  movement,  Ufid, — He  admits 
a  vital  force  as  the  cause  of  the  vital 
movement  and  of  all  the  functions  of 
organized  bodies,  1878,— He  repro- 
duces and  perfects  an  objection 
urged  by  Guani  against  the  excitabi- 
lity  propounded  by  Brown,  1880  n 
— but  misses  the  principal  argument 

^  which  proves  the  fallacy  of  Brown's 

|ieasoning,  ibid, — He  admits  different 

'kinds  of  exc  i  tability  ,i^fc/.  — Mentioned 
also  at  1793. 

BuFFON  (Leclerc,  Conipte  de)  (1707- 
1781).  He  supposes  the  Ego  to  be 
composed  of  nothing  but  sensation 

I  and  memory,  and  hence  attributes  it 
tlso  to  the  brutes,  67  n, — He  believes 

Tin  the  existence  of  organic  moUctUes^ 
592 — ^This  phrase  is  not  correct, 
613  #1.  ^Mentioned  at  791  «. 

BtJRANA  (Giovanni  Francesco)  (XVI 
Century),  Appendix^  He  takes  the 
meniory  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  (in  Di 
Ammo)  as  synonymous  with  obsttnta" 
tioH^  182  n — andmterprets  the  fuiVj- 
cmi universal  of  the  same  Aristotle  as 
meaning  a  universal  constituted  and 
established  in  the  soul  by  many  pre- 
vious memories  or  reminiscences,  183. 
BURDACH  (Charles  Frederick)  I77(f- 
1847).  He  defends  spontaneous  ge- 
neration, 41^1 — ^and  expounds  several 
argumenU    tending    to    prove    the 


spontaneous  generation  of  lice  in  child- 
ren, 681. 

BuRGtiNDUS  (Vincent) (XIH  Century), 
He  proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  fact  of  its  not  having  in 
itself  contrary  elements,  722. 

BURNOUP  (Eugene)  (1801-1852). 
Appendix.  Vcrsca  found  in  some 
Sutras  are  quoted  by  him,  171, 

BtJZZONi  (Luigi).  Hia  description  of 
life,  i86j. 


Cabanis  (Pierre  Jean)  (1757-1808). 
His  error  in  saving  that  pure  matter 
passes  by  itself  to  life,  493.  ^-Quoted 
also  at  494  H. 

Caignon.— Mentioned  at  1912. 

C A LMET (Augustine)  (1672-1757).  He 
justly  observes,  that  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  the  verb  to  see  is  applied  to 
ail  the  senses  alike,  1466— and  some- 
times is  used  as  synonymous  with  ta 
live^  1467  w. 

Campanella  (Tommaso)  (i 568-1639). 
Mentioned  at  524, 

CAt-REOLUs  John)  ( -1444).  Men* 

tioned  at  455; 

Carda n  us  (Jerome)  (1502- 1 576)»  Men- 
tioaed  at  524. 

Carli  (Gian  Rinaldo)  (1720-1795). 
Mentioned  at  618  w. 

Carra  (Giovanni  Luigi)  0  743- 1793). 
The  hypothesis  of  the  univeriial  ani- 
mation of  matter,  admitted  by  many 
philosophers,  is  strangely  counter- 
feited by  him,  521  it. 
Cassel  (Francis)  (..  .-1821),  His 
investigations  on  ihe  acarus  seabi^fSHSf 
601. 

Cassiodorus  (Magnas  Aurelius)  (46S- 
562).  He  deduces  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  life  of  the  bihiy^  609  «,— His  proof 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  634  », 

Cattani  (Andrea  di  Filippo)  (XVI 
Century),     Mentioned  at  285  », 

CEDiteNUS(XI  Century).  HecalUthe 
mental  fa^  of  Empedocles  tov  6f<SK, 
78#«. 

CHALCiDEUS(IVCcnturv).  He  quotes 
the  argument  by  which  Xenophanes 
attempted  to  deny  all  beginning  of 
things,  1609  fi. 

Appemiix,  He  alludes  to  an 
opinion  held  by  Pythagoras  and 
Kmpeducles,  5 1, — Mentioned  at  204 
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Chiyne  (G«orgc)  (1671-1743).  He 
considers  the  soul  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  animal  phenomena,  and  cites  the 
CAM  of  Townshend  who  could,  at 
willy  suspend  the  beating  of  his  heart 
and  pulse,  360  ft, —He  observed  that 
in  the  movements  of  the  human  frame 
there  is  a  continual  loss  of  force ; 
whence  the  necessity  of  an  inexhaus- 
tible ener^sing  principle  which  may 
supply  this  waste,  [S76. 

Cicero  (Marcus  Tullins)  (106-43 
B.C.).  He  relates  a  characteristic 
reply  given  by  Pythagoras  to  Leon 
King  of  the  Priliasians,/r<r/  2. — He 
docs  not  properly  grasp  the  difference 
between  the  animal  sense  and  the 
mind,  but  considers  the  mind  as  a 
kind  of  sense,  138**. — He  expoands 
the  opinion  concerning  the  an  inflation 
of  the  world,  518— and  says  that 
Empedocles  considered  the  soul  to 
be  nothing  but  blood  overspreading 
the  heart,  621,^ — He  is  quoted  errone- 
ously by  Count  dc  Maistre,  718  and 
ff. — He  declares  that  Philosophy  is 
"content  with  few  judges,"  93:2. — A 
passage  in  which  he  records  an 
opinon  of  Xenophancs,  1725  n, 

Appntdi^,  He  gives  the  reason 
why  some  philosophers  thought  that 
man  draws  bis  soul  from  the  Universe 
by  means  of  respiration,  14 — and 
says  thatt  accordmg  to  Zeno,  the 
Stoic,  the  soul  consists  of  fire,  16  «. 
— He  describes  the  opinion  of  Aris* 
lojtenus  about  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
23 — and  that  of  Dicearchus,  24. — He 
mentions  others  who  thought  that  the 
soul  resided  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
brain,  26. — He  associates  Empedo- 
cles with  Pythagoras  and  with  Plato, 
55  n — and  maintains  that  Aristotle 
does  not  differ  from  his  master  ex- 
cept in  words,  177  n, — He  expounds 
the  doctrine  of  the  Stagirite  on  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  204  n — but 
docs  not  describe  that  doctrine  ac- 
curately, ibid,—\\z  is  also  mentioned 
at  5a 

Cleantes,  of  Assos  ( IV  Century  B.c. ), 
Appendix^     Mentioned  at  1 1, 

Clement  (of  Alexandria)  {... -207). 
He  proves  against  the  PI  a  ton  is  ts 
that  inc  human  soul  is  not  sent  down 
from  heaven,  675  «*— He  has  pre- 
served a  verse  of  P*»rmenidcs,  1562. 
— Mentioned  at  1725  «, 

Appendix,  He  ranks  Empedocles 
with  Atheists,  53  w.— He  has  pre- 


served a  verse  in^whkh  Empedodes's 
<^\Xifx  is  declared  to  be  the  object  of 
the  intellect  alone,  66, — Likewise  he 
has  preserved  the  words  in  which 
HeracUtus  alludes  to  the  existence  of 
two  worlds,  86  II,  S7  «. 

Clement   V,   ( -!3H).    Qiwtei 

227  ff. 

CoccHi  (Antonio)  (1695-1758).  He 
calls  the  globules  of  the  blood  most 
vivacious  swimmers,  592  n. 

GoGEViNA  (Professor).  Reference  ts 
made  to  the  preface  of  the  work  he 
wrote,  jointly  with  Professor  Oriolt, 
entitled  Foiis  relating  ta  Mesmerism 
and  Mesm^€  Cures,  2S5  n, 

CoLEBiooKE  (Henry  Thomas)  (1765- 
1837).  In  his  Ess^  on  the  PkiUs&fi^ 
of  the  Hindoos  he  expounds  the 
Fedanta  doctrines,  428  w. 

Co^fDILLAC  (Bonnot  de)  (1715-1780), 
He  perceived  that  judgments  mix 
themselves  with  our  sensations  un- 
awares to  us,  32 — admits  in  a  certain 
way  a  fundamental  feeling,  82  *i— 
supposes  the  sensible  life  to  b^n  at 
the  moment  that  his  statue  smells  a 
rose,  93. — His  erroneous  definitiocks 
of  e£v  and  ofl^odjft  93  n. — Mentioned 
at  1115. 

Confucius  (V  Century  B.C.),  In  the 
lirst  sacred  book  of  the  Chinese,  en- 
titled Ch^U'A'iHg^  he  frequently 
makes  mention  cJ  pure  spirits,  aoi 
n, 

COFEENicus  (Nicholas)  (1475-1543). 
Appendix.  His  system  was  known 
or  divined  by  the  Ancients,  78  »•, 

CORSINI  (Odoardo)  (1702-1765), 
Appendix,  He  makes  a  correction 
to  Stoba^Ua,  16  « — but  in  another 
place  he  recommends  Stobeeus's  read- 
mg  as  preferable,  29  «. — He  inter- 
prets Aristotle's  €VT€X€\tta  in  the 
sens^  oi  (ui  tXid  perfeetuM^  204  n, — 
Mentioned  also  at  22  n. 

Council  V,  of  Lateran  (151*- 
1517).  It  confirmed  the  doctrine 
that  had  been  defined  in  the  Council 
of  Viennc  (see  under)  about  the 
rational  soul  being  the  Forma  hu' 
mani  corporis,  227  «. 

Council  of  Sens  (1140),  A^frndis^ 
The  works  of  Abelard  condemned  by 
this  Council,  20Q  m* 

CouncilofSoissons(io92).  Appen, 
dix.  This  Council  condcmnex]  the 
works  of  John  Roscellin,  200  «. 

Council    of    Vienne   (1311^13121 
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It  denned  as  a  dogma  of  Faith  that 
the  rational  or  intellective  soul  is 
humani  corfaris  Forma^  227  ». 

Cousin  (Victor)  (1792-1867).  Appen- 
dix. He  says  tJiat  the  history  of 
Philosophy  has  its  ptati,  its  laws^  and 
a  regit] ar  progress ;  hetjce  the  great 
systems  which  the  hitman  spirit  has 
produced  have  a  rational  meanings 
which  the  student  ought  to  penetrate, 
91. — Mentioned  at  617  «» 

Ckittas  (450-404  B.C.).  Appendix, 
He  affirmed  that  the  soul  is  the 
resnlt  of  biood  and  humidity^  25  and 
tf* — Mentioned  at  617  ». 

Cruikshanks  (William)  (i  746-1800). 
— Mentioned  at  1980. 

C 17 D WORTH  (Rodolph)  (1617-X688). 
His  pias/ur  forms,  473, — He  Is  cited 
in  corraboratioo  of  the  opinion  that 
all  miatter  is  animated,,  an  opinion  by 
means  of  which  all  natural  pheno- 
mena are  explained  easily  ana  with- 
out falling  into  absurdities,  822. 

CULLEN  (William)  (17 13-1790).  He 
says  he  saw  the  blood  become  in- 
flamed in  consequence  of  a  general 
spasm  ^  5S6^and  epileptics  giving 
very  thin  blood  before  an  attack,  and 
very  thick  during  the  attack  itself, 

CuLLERiER  (i7Si-i827)*  In  study, 
ing  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
stantly troubled  with  a  disagreeable 
smell,  he  found  that  his  arachnoid 
had  been  ossified  in  several  places, 
and  that  there  were  suppurated  cists 
in  the  middle  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
phere, 2082  n. 

CuviKR  (George)  (1769-1832).  He 
discovers  many  species  of  animals 
that  had  been  entirely  lost,  499^ 
and  describes  life  as  a  continual 
vortex  which,  in  its  movement,  is 
always  absorbing  fresh  particles  and 
expelling  others,  1863. 


Damascenus  (St.  John)  (676-754), 
Quoted  in  confirmation  of  the  con- 
stant belief  of  Ecclesiastical  writers 
that  man's  organic  life  also  must  be 
attributed  to  the  soul,  229  n. 

Dardi  (Bembo).~^//«fi/i>.  Men- 
tioned at  68, 

D  A V I  s.  Apf^tfuUx.  He  opposes  Lam- 
bin  in  the  mterprctation  of  Aristotle's 


Deqerando  (Joseph)  (1772- 1842). 
He  says  that  the  tactile  sensations 
are  the  only  sensations  that  accom- 
pany the  feeling  of  ourselves,  94, 
D  EH  A  IN.— He  tells  us  that  he  found 
the  blood  differing  in  colour,  heat, 
and  density  in  the  various  ports  of 
the  body,  586; 
De  LA  METTiiiE(Jalien)(i709-i75i), 
He  defended  spontaneous  generation ^ 
erroneously  supposing  that  it  favour- 
ed his  materialism,  492, 
De  Maistre  (Joseph,  Count)  (1753- 
1821).  He  gives  an  inaccnrate  ren- 
dering of  the  phrase  sanguinem 
animarum  vestrarum  in  Genesis,  as 
also  of  other  passages  in  Leviticus, 
616  and  H, — tie  is  inclined  to  the 
error  of  admitting  two  diffcrent  souls 
in  man,  718.— He  quotes  Hippocrates 
and  Cicero  incorrectly,  ihid.n. — His 
eloquent  description  of  that  myste- 
rious something  which  occurs  in  a 
kiss  and  in  the  feeUngs  produced  by 
it,  992. 
D EMOCRiT OS  (470-36 1 D. c. ) .  Accord - 
ing  to  Plutarch,  he  believed  that  ail 
things,  including  dead  bodies,  partook 
of  some  kind  of  soul,  5i7,^He 
placed  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  fire, 
622. — Mentioned  at  622  «,  1365  «, 

Appendix,  H e  red u ced  t h e  so ul  to 
a  quantity  of  round  atoms  of  tire,  1 6 — 
but  according  to  Plutarch,  inteiiigibU 
by  the  mind,  19  n. — His  system  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  92-96.^ His 
definition  of  the  soul,  93.  — His  system 
of  ItSwAa  as  expounded  by  Tennc- 
mann,  95, — His  view  of  the  way  in 
which  the  soul  moves  the  body  is 
effectually  refuted  by  Aristotle,  119. 
— Other  places  in  which  he  is 
mentioned,  18,  95  m,  97,  100. 
Denys  (John  Baptist)  (,,  ,-1704),  He 
introduced  the  blood  of  a  lamb  into 
the  veins  of  a  human  body,  2043  n, 
Descartes  (Rene)  (1596^-1650).  When 
he  said,  ^* i thitik,  there/tyre  /exist," 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth, 
289— but  did  not  see  it  right  out,  and 
could  not  bring  it  into  full  light,  ibid. 
— He  partially  saw  that  the  subjective 
phenomena^,  and  the  extra-subjective, 
were  specifically  different,  427  n, — 
He  erroneously  placed  the  substance 
of  bodies  in  extension,  an  error  which 
St.  Thomas  had  already  refuted, 
797  «. —Mentioned  also  at  473,  1748. 
DESTurr-TRACY  (Ant.  Louis,  Comte 
de)  (1754-1836).     His  testimony  in 
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fftvour  of  the  fundameDtd  feeling, 
83  Iff. 

DiCEARCHUS»  of  Messina  (IV  Century 
8.CU).  Afipendix.  He  thought  that 
the  soul  consisted  in  the  harmony  of 
the  four  etcinents,  22. — According  to 
Cicero,  he  ftlso  said  that  the  sonl 
**  was  nothing  bat  an  empty  name," 
24. — Mentioned  at  3a 

Diderot  (Denis)  (1713-17841,  He 
defended  spoDtanetius  generation,  er- 
roneously supposing  that  it  would 
favour  Material  ism,  492  n^ 

DiOGEFfES,  of  Apollofiia  (V  Century 
B.C* ).  He  places  the  nature  of  the 
•ou)  in  air,  622. 

AppfHitix,     Mentioned  at  13. 

Diogenes  (Laertius)  (11  Centory), 
He  adds  Xenophanes  to  the  school 
of  PythagoraSy  1725  n.  Mentioned  at 
42  8  n. 

Appendix.  He  says  that  Heracli- 
tus  despaired  of  ever  6ndin^  out  with 
certainty  the  true  nature  of  the  soul, 
1 6  n^and  that,  according  to  Zeno  of 
Elea,  man  comes  from  the  earth,  21 
ff. — Cited  also  at  15  fv,  28  n,  49  if, 
64  If.  93. 

Diogenes,  of  Sjnope,  or  the  Cynic 
(IV  Century  B»c,).  To  Zeno,  who 
impugned  the  existence  of  motion,  he 
replied  simply  by  moving,  729. — 
According  to  Aristotle,  he  supposed 
life  and  intelligence  to  consist  in  con- 
tinuous motion,  1365. 

Appendix,  H e,  with  others,  placed 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  air,  for  the 
reason,  says  Aristotle,  that  they  con- 
sidered nothing  to  be  more  subtle 
than  air,  14  r«. 

DoiJJNGER  (John  Ignatius)  1770- 
1841),  He  observed,  that  fn  young 
animals,  while  their  substance  was  in 
the  act  of  being  converted  into  blood, 
the  movements  of  the  hlood-g lobules 
was  oscillatory,  589, 

Dumas  (John  Baptiste)  (i 800-1844), 
His  experiments  on  zoosperms,  600 
and  fU 

DURANDUS  (William)  (.  .  .  .-1334). 
Quoted  at  455  n. 
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EciDio  (Colonna)  (.♦»--i3i6).  Quoted 
at  455  '*• 

Ehrenberg  (Christian)  (1781-1876). 
He  is  against  spontaneous  ^enera- 
tioDir  1491  n — and  thinks  that  diverse 


kinds  of  rocks,  and  especially  the 
tripoli  are  composed  of  anima.1  shells, 
532^ 
Emiliani  (Luigi).  He  appropriately 
gives  the  appellation  of  rt^^^rM/kfary  to 
a  special  kiinl  of  stimulants,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  kinds,  iSty  «. 
Emmerez.  He  injected  the  blood  d 
a  kmb  into  a  human  body,  2043  ml 
Empedocles  (IV  Century  B,c.)*  He 
attributed  life  to  the  material  ele- 
ments, and  deified  them,  517. — Some 
have  supposed  him  to  have  taken 
from  Homer  the  opinion  that  the 
blood  was  the  soul  itself,  or  that  the 
soul  resided  in  the  blood,  or  origi* 
nated  from  the  bkx)d,  or  that  5ie 
blood  was  the  first  living  thing,  617 
and  If. --He  says  that  the  soul  is  a 
mixture  of  two  substances,  an  ethereal 
and  an  aerial  one,  621.— -He  placed 
the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  heart,  iMd. 
—and  maintained  that  the  aoiil  was 
competed  principally  of  fire,  U4d. — 
Tlie  Author  thinks  that  he  derived 
many  of  his  opinions  from  HeradUtm 
of  Ephcsus,  622. 

Otner  places  in  which  he  is  mea- 
tioocd,  668,  1368, 

Appendix,  His  system,  46-91.—  I 
According  to  the  Author,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  he  supposed  the  soul 
to  be  composed,  were  the  rV<t>iofthe 
material  elements,  and  not  the  ma* 
terial  elements  themselves,  46, — 
Cicero  associates  him  with  Pytha- 
goras, Parmcnidcs,  Anaxagoras  and 
Plato,  50.— Aristotle  establishes  a 
difference  between  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato 
on  the  other,  ibid, — Chalcideos  places 
him  among  the  followers  of  the 
Pythagorean  tenet  r  **  Like  is  com- 
prehended only  by  like,"  51, 

He  acknowledges  CJod  to  be  pure 
mind,  devoid  of  all  corporeal  ooocre- 
tion.  52, — According  to  Sextos  Eoi- 
piricus,  he  admitted  a  spirit  comma* 
nicating  with  all  nature,  and  giviog 
life  to  all  things.  53— and  hence  a 
law  equally  common  to  all,  ibtd^  n. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  ranked  him 
among  atheists,  perhaps  because  he 
made  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world. 
ibid. — Sextus  Em  piricus,  on  the  con- 
tran?,  places  him  among  those  who 
OfOi'  atroActTTOvo-ii',  iHd^ — He  fire- 
quently  said  that  his  element i  were 
Gods,  54 — and  gave  them 
proper  to  the  Divinity,  »W, 
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According  to  Aristotle,  his  doctrine 
k  about  the  formation  of  the  soul  k 
similar  to  that  of  Plato,  55. — For 
him,  the  body  is  a  kind  of  prison  of 
the  soul,  56. — He  places  the  essence 
of  things  in  ideas.  62. — He  says  that 
matter  consists  of  the  four  elements, 
but  that  these  elements  themselves 
exist  in  virtue  of  their  ideal  essences, 
Mot  by  their  own  selves,  ibki,  n. — 
PhilojKjnus  alio  understood  the  ele- 
ments of  Empedocles  as  meaning 
their  notions  or  ideas,  63. 

Besides  the  four  elements,  he  ad- 
mitted two  principles,  which  he  called 
cffni'ffrd  (tj>ikia)f  and  stri/r  (ketKos), 
64. — According  to  Aristotle,  the  con- 
ct>rti  corresponds  to  the  uttity  of 
Pythagoras  and  Parmenides,  and  the 
fjirife  to  plurality^  itmi, — He  is  de- 
fended by  Sy nanus  from  the  charge 
which  Aristotle  preferred  against  him, 
of  self  ■  contradiction  J  6$  and  n.  — Ac- 
cording to  Philoponus,  he  praises 
can€(n^d  ZB  the  cause  of  the  intelligible 
world,  and  blames  strife  as  that 
which  breaks  the  tiivifte  asunder,  66. 
— In  a  verse  of  his,  preserved  to  ns 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  de- 
clares his  ifiikla  to  be  the  object  of 
the  intellect  alone,  idn/. 

In  what  sense  he  says  that  coruotd 
is  ^uasi-rna/Ur,  67. — By  cotword^  or 
friend ihip^  he  meant  the  One^  67  and 
n. — Cavils  of  Aristotle  about  the 
Empedoclean  concord  or  friendship, 
69 — which  does  not  differ  from  the 
Ont,  70 — and  wo-i  called  by  names 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pythagorean 
Oh(^  72.— Other  cavils  of  Aristotle 
about  the  Empedoclean  discarti  or 
siri/f^  73. — Other  ill-founded  charges 
of  the  same  against  Empedocles's 
flemtttts,  74, — There  is  nothing  to 
forbid  the  belief  that  Empedocles  re- 
duces his  elements  to  the  Monad  aj 
tfff^ssityt  75. — He  reduces  the  four 
elements  to  one  only,  that  of  lire,  77 
-— and  admits  an  ittUHixif^lc  fire,  78, 
— Given  that  the  elements  of  which 
he  speaks  are  inteltij^bU  elements, 
the  apparent  contradictions  with 
which  he  has  been  charged  arc  at 
once  reconciled,  79. — Why  he  said 
that  the  setise  also  \\^%  composed  of 
elements.  80,— He  posited  two  worlds, 
Si-87. — Analogy  between  his  eU- 
tn^itnry  fire  3in^  the  Hhertal  li^hi  of 
the  Indians^  82  n. — ^He  seems  not  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  theory  of 
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the  intelligible  or  ideal  world,  85, 
His  Ont  is  not  the  materiii  prima, 
or  matter  separated  from  its  forms, 
86. — Theophrastus  proves  by  his 
authority,  that  matter,  by  itself  alone, 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  anything, 
i/>id.  M, — Excellence  of  his  SpA^cnts 
(p-tjmtpo^)  87, — He  defines  God  as 
'*The  sacred,  ineffable  mind  which 
embraces  the  whole  world  by  its 
providence,"  88. — He  changed  into 
souls,  gods,  genii,  demons,  id^its,  as 
also  feelings,  virtues  and  vices,  89. — 
We  learn  from  Plutarch  and  others 
that  he  attributed  to  the  soul  a  divine 
origin,  90 — and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  distinguished  man's  reason 
itself,  as  Scxtus  Empiric  us  maintains, 
into  common  reason  and  r/ii^iW  reason, 
90  and  n^ — According  to  many  an- 
cient authors,  he  admitted  the  Pytha- 
gorean Melempsychosis,  and  even 
that  the  soul  passed  into  fruits,  and 
into  plantSj  go  n. 

He  is  also  mentioned  at  1 1,  25,  47, 
49.  10  w,  51,  57,  59.  61,  62,  64  w. 
68,  69  «,  70  ;/,  73  «,  75  «,  76,  76 
"»  77  *U  78  ''.  So  n,  82,  82  w,  83, 
87  n,  89  «,  93,  95,  98,  lOO|  108, 
113,  114. 

EpiciiARMLS  (Sicuks)  (V  Century 
n.C. ).     Mentioned  at  1368, 

EPicuRtJS  (342-270  B.C.),  Mentioned 
at  473  «. 

Appendix,  His  opimon  on  the 
nature  of  the  Soul,  28. — He  con- 
founded the  mbjed  (thesoul|,  with  the 
4'xtrasitbjettive  (matter)  92-96, — Men- 
tioned at  30,  55  n. 

Euclid  (IV  Century  b,c,).  Mention- 
ed at  33,  122S. 

Euripides  (IV  Century  b,c.).  He 
adds  to  names  the  word  G(Hi  as  a 
superlative,  1576. 

EusEBurs  (of  I*amphylia)  (267-338). 
Cited,  1725  «, 

ErsTATMirs  (of  Cappadocia)  {IV  Cen- 
tury. )  Appendix.  He  certifies  that 
Pherecydes  had  access  to  certain 
mysterious  books  of  the  Phcenicians, 
1 1. — Mentioned  at  87  w, 

EZERMAK. — He  maintains  that  there 
are  as  many  species  of  ^oosperms  as 
there  are  species  of  animals  possessed 
of  prolific  fluid,  600  m, 

F. 

FABRiciiTS(John  Albert)  {1668-1736), 
Cited  at  13 68  ri. 
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Fanzago  (Francesco)  (1764-1836).  The 
fact  of  morbid  localities,  illastrated 
by  him  and  by  other  eminent  Phy- 
sicians, cannot  be  explained  by 
means  of  Brown's  **  excitability 
abne,  181 8. 

Fatnkr.— -He  found  that  persons  who 
had  never  experienced  the  sensation 
of  smell,  were  without  olfactory 
nerves,  2083. 

Fazello  (Tommaso)  (1498-1570).  Ap- 
pendix, He  thinks  that  Empedocles 
had  been  a  hearer  of  Parmcnides  and 
of  Anaxagoras,  83  n. 

Feller  (Abbe  Fran9ois  Xavier)  (1735- 
1802).  He  refutes  Bufibn,  who  had 
attributed  an  Efp  to  the  brutes,  67 
n, — A  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
a  kind  of  neutral  substance  minister- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  universal  anima- 
tion, 521. 

Fernel  (Jean)  (1485-1558).  His  ex- 
position of  the  various  systems  in- 
vented by  Materialists  for  explaining 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  bodv, 
428  and  n. — He  says  that  heat  is  tnc 
cause  of  life  and  feeling,  1930  w. — 
Quoted  at  428. 

Ferrier  (Antoine)  (1693- 1769).  He 
observed  that  persons  suffering  from 
bilious  attacks  often  experience  a 
spasm  which  prevents  their  being 
able  to  swallow  until  they  have  vo- 
mited some  of  the  obnoxious  fluid,  or 
else  have  been  relieved  of  the  wind 
in  the  stomach,  2188  ;/. 

Festler  (Francis Xavier)  (1 801- .  .  .). 
He  attributes  to  white  capillary  ves- 
sels a  greater  contractile  force  than 
to  red  ones,  21 14. 

Festus  (S.  P.)  (HI  Century).  Ex- 
plaining the  injunction  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Mulieres  gen<is  ne  radunto,  he 
says ;  Radcrc  in  hoc  loco  signijicat 
*'  unguibm  cruentare^^^  1577  n, 

FiCHTE  (John  Theophilus)(  1 762-1814). 
He  reduced  the  soul  to  consciousness, 
and  thus  converted  it  into  a  function 
of  reflection,  72  n. — Instead  of  say- 
ing that  **  the  Ego  posits  itself,"  he 
ought  to  have  said  that  "the  soul 
posits  the  Ego^''  73. — The  Author 
maintains  that  the  only  way  to  get 
out  of  the  vicious  circle  in  which 
Fichte  lost  himself  is  by  means  of  the 
system  proposed  by  him,  79  n. — 
Fichte  did  not  catch  the  distinction 
between  the  reflex  Ego  of  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  Ego  as  first  foimed  by 
each  individual,  80. 


According  to  the  Anther,  Fichte's 
Idealism  is  Sensism,  1507. — Fidite 
teaches  that  the  human  spirit  posits 
itself  by  the  same  act  by  which  it 
posits  the  external  world,  1507 — and 
that  it  simultaneously  amrms  the 
Ego  and  the  non-Ego  as  correlative 
opposites,  the  one  of  which,  by 
limiting  the  other,  distinguishes  it, 
ihid, — His  expression  of  Ego  and  non- 
Ego  is  wrongly  applied  to  signify  the 
duality  which  exists  in  our  feeling, 
ibid, — By  representing  the  Ego  as 
the  correlative  opposite  to  Nature, 
i.Cy  to  the  external  world,  he  made 
the  first  step  toward  the  philosophical 
deification  of  man,  1537  if. — He  is 
mentioned  at  273  n. 

Appendix: — Fichte's  system,  136- 
150. — He  admitted  the  original 
Kantian  sophism  "That  the  soul 
cannot  know  anything  except  itself,'* 
but  ignored  the  possibility  (which 
Kant  had  left  as  an  open  question) 
of  the  existence  of  beings  oUier  than 
the  soul,  136. — Kant  had  described 
the  fower  which  the  spirit  has  of  pro- 
ducing objects  to  itself ;  but  Fichte 
considered  the  aet  of  this  power,  and 
the  objects  themselves  as  already 
produced  by  it,  ibid, — ^The  EgOt 
which  Kant  had  posited  as  the  con- 
necting link  of  all  representations, 
and  which  Reinhold  took  as  synony- 
mous with  coftscionsness,  became  for 
Fichte  the  primal  act  of  all  the 
knowable  and  of  all  things,  ibid, — 
He  maintains,  that  the  Ego  not  only 
posits  itself^  but  also  does  so  by  pro- 
nouncing the  judgment  /  am  /; 
which  is  an  absurdity,  137. — The 
cause  of  his  falling  into  this  absurdity 
was,  that  he  took  the  Ego  ready- 
formed  as  it  is  in  the  feeling  of  an 
adult  person, and  analyzed  the  concept 
of  the  same,  138 — not  perceiving 
that  this  concept  was  a  product  Si 
reflection,  ibid. 

According  to  him,  the  Ego,  by  the 
act  whereby  it  pronounces :  /  am  /, 
posits  the  first  of  its  objects,  that  is, 
itself,  139— but  the  truth  is,  not  that 
it  has  posited  itself,  but  that  it  has 
known  itself  reflectively,  ibid,  — ^Thcn 
the  Ego,  making  another  act,  says : 
*'I  am  not  the  non-Ego^**  that  is, 
produces  the  second  of  its  fundamen- 
talobjects,!^. — but(saysthe  Author) 
this  also  is  purely  an  act  of  knomng, 
and  produces  nothing,  ibid. — ^TbiMi 
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again  the  Ego  makes  a  third  act,  pro- 
nouncing :  *'  The  Ego  and  the  tton-Ef^ 
arc  in  the  Ef^"  140, — Evident  error 
contained  in  this  statement,  ibiJ. — 
He  changes  the  meaning  of  the  word 
E,^o,  confounding  the  Ego  produced 
by  him  through  speadahon  with  the 
rtitl  E^^  in  whijch  alone  the  true 
knowledge  of  one^self  lies,  141,^ — 
Now  the  admission  of  the  real  EgQ 
I  anterior  to  the  conceptual  Ega  is  the 
I  destruction  of  the  system  he  wants  to 
establish,  ibid. — Finally;  owing  to 
the  confusion  of  the  meanings  given 
to  the  word  Ego^  he  concludes  that 
the  Egn  makes  equation  with  the 
non-E^j  inasmuch  as  they  are  both 
found  in  the  same  Ego^  whose  pro- 
ductions they  equally  are,  and  there- 
fore are  rooted  and  immersed  in 
the  same  primitive  act  of  the  E^^ 
ibiil 

In    his    system    the    fundamental 

objects  of  the  knowable,  and  of  the 

universe,    are    three,     142. — But    it 

must  be  observed   ist  that  in  these 

Lthree  objects  the  value  of  the  word 

\Ego  always  changes,  ihid, — 2nd  that 

[thc£'^\  by  producing  the  non-Egu, 

{)roduces  an  entity  different  from 
tself,  143. — 3rd  that  no  equation 
can  be  made  between  two  such 
contraries  as  the  Ego  and  the  non- 
EgL>t  I44« — 4th  that  this  system  has 
I  no  sufficient  reason,  145. — Jth  that 
in  this  system  all  the  tirst  principles 
of  reasoning  are  violated  ano  destroy- 
ed,  146-150. — This  system  was  ori- 
ginally developed  in  the  East,  and 
the  Indian  philosophers  who  professed 
it  came  to  the  same  conclusions,  151, 
— Its  inconsistencies,  15J. --It  gave 
to  the  Ego  the  nature  of  reflection, 
and  endowed  it  essentially  with  con- 
sciousness, 161, 

Other  places  in   which  Fichtc  is 
"mentioned:— 152,  154,  156, 158,  162, 
167. 

Ficixo  (Marsilio)  (1433-1499).  He 
supposes  the  plants  to  be  animated, 
and  attributes  indivi^ibility  to  their 
souls,  224  fi. — He  says  that  our  soul 
is  incorporeal  because  it  feeds  on  the 
incorporml  and  ttemal  trttth ,  634  n,  — 

iCited  also  at  3S5  if, 

Appemiix.  His  translation  of  a 
passage  in  Plato  is  quoted,  78  «, — - 
Also  that  of  another  passage;  loS  n. 

Flandin  (Charles)  (  .  .  .  .  -1803). 
Reference  is  made  to  a  Memdr  he 


wrote  on  the  subject  of  lead-poison- 
ings, 2068  n, 

Flourens  (Morius)  {1794-1867).  HU 
experiments  on  the  sight,  451, 

FoNTANA  (Felice}  (1730-1805).  He 
accustomed  himself  to  perform  move- 
ments contrary  to  those  which  are 
instinctive  and  spontaneous,  35 S.— 
Having  injected  mto  the  veins  of  a 
living  animal  the  poison  of  a  viper, 
he  saw  the  animal  mstanlly  fall  dead, 
and  its  blood  become  coagulated,  5S6» 

For  NT. — He  is  one  of  those  w^ho  attri- 
bute to  the  elements,  or  to  the  cor- 
poreal molecules  the  properties  of 
life,  52S  n. 

FouRNiER  DE  PESCAY  (Franfois) 
(1771-1S33).     Mentioned  at  601. 

Fracassati      (Carlo)       ( -1672), 

Having  injected  a  styptic  liquor  into 
the  crural  vein  of  a  dog,  he  saw  the 
mass  of  the  blood  instantly  coagulate, 
586. 

Fray. — He  is  one  of  those  Naturahsts 
who  believe  in  spQntaneous genfration, 
491. 

FiiEiTAG  (John)  (1581-1641).  He 
undertook  to  demonstrate  against 
Sennert  the  activity  of  the  elements, 
and  the  origin,  from  matter,  of  the 
shape   and  of  the  soul  of  animals, 

523. 

Fkesnel  (Augustine)  (1788^1827). 
What  he  says  of  the  unduhitory 
movements  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  light  has  been  reputed 
very  probable,  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  explaining  vision,  1582. 

Fyens  (Thomas)  (1567-1631).  He 
says  that  the  soul  is  form^  that  form 
gives  hdngt  and  that  everything  ppe- 
rates  according  to  its  being,  289  n, — 
He  declares  that  the  soul  tends,  not 
to  deteriorate,  but  to  preserve  its 
own  body,  302. — He,  erroneously, 
maintains  that  "the  imagination 
directs  the  formative  virtue  by  means 
of  species  as  by  the  exemplar  cause,'* 
1742  n,  [N.B.  In  the  text  the 
Italian  name  of  Firno^  given  to  this 
author,  has  been  preserved.     Tr,  J 


Gaibn  (Claudius,  of  Pergamus)  (131- 
201).  He  refutes  the  Epicureans, 
who  denied  Divine  Providence,  407 
and  fi,  — As  they  expressed  the  cause 
of  the  generation  of  things,  and  of 
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the  other  natural  phenomena,  by  the 
word  nature^  he  tells  them  that  to 
invent  a  word  is  not  to  explain  facts, 
ibid.  ft. — He  cannot  explain  how  the 
substance  which  composes  the  embryo 
and  then  the  foetus,  and  performs 
movements  so  well  regulated,  can  be 
a  thing  devoid  of  reason,  i/fiti.  n. — 
He  is  struck  with  wonder  at  seeing 
that  man  and  animals  can  move  their 
nerves  and  muscles  to  supply  their 
wants,  without  at  the  same  time 
knowing  what  those  nerves  and  mus- 
cles are,  and  of  what  shape,  415. — 
In  his  treatise  on  the  formation  of  the 
foetus  he  refers  to  the  opinion  of 
certain  physicians  who  considered 
every  muscle  as  a  distinct  animal  of 
itself,  545  n. — He  says  ihsXih^ semen 
proceeding  from  the  father  is  convert- 
ed into  brain-substance,  600  n. — 
His  definition  of  nature ,  1930. — He 
declares  that  nature  does  everything 
for  the  well-being  of  man,  1940 — 
that  it  expels  things  that  are  hurtful 
and  preserves  for  its  use  those  that 
are  beneficial,  iHd. — Mentioned  also 
at  473. 

Appendix.     Quoted  at  95  n. 

Galilei  (Galileo)  (i 564-1642).  En- 
comiums bestowed  by  the  Author  on 
this  immortal  genius,  1278. 

Gall  (John  Joseph)  (1758-1828).  He 
did  his  best  to  prove  that  man  sees 
only  with  one  eye,  451  n. — The 
Author  discourses  on  the  merits  of 
his  works  and  those  of  Spurzheim, 
and  distinguishes  in  them  the  part 
which  is  true  from  that  which  is 
erroneous,  994-998. — He  seems  to 
have  conclusively  proved,  that  the 
cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  physical 
love,  22 1 7  n. 

Gallini  (Stcfano)  (i  756-1836).  Men- 
tioned at  1 793  n. 

Galluppi  (Pasquale)  (1770-1846).  A 
critique  of  his  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, pref.  15. — He  says,  erroneously, 
that  judgment  is  only  an  analysis  of 
complex  perception,  7711. — He  rightly 
maintains  that  there  can  be  no  sen- 
sation unaccompanied  by  our  own 
substantial  feeling,  95 — but  is  wrong 
when  he  says  that  we  have  the  per- 
ception of  the  Kfp  from  the  very 
first  of  our  sensations,  ibid. — He  has 
not  realized  to  himself  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  fundamental  feeling, 
ibid. — He  is  not  cognizant  of  the 
true  nature  of  object^  but  uses  this 


name  to  signify  what  is  merely  the 
term  of  sensation,  ibid. 

Appendix.    Mentioned  at  121. 

Garducci.  He  adduces  the  sensitive 
operations  as  a  proof  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  soul,  437  If. 

Gaz^:us  (/Kneas)  (V  Century).  He 
says  that  every  rational  act  of  the 
soul  is  a  proof  of  its  inunortality,  721 
n. 

Appendix.  Cited  at  90  «,  204  n. 

Galli  (Giambattista)  U498-1563). 
Reference  is  made  to  his  book  /  Ca- 
pricci  del  BottaiOy  718  ». 

Gennadi  US  (of  Marseilles)  (V Century). 
He  alludes  to  some  Syrians,  who 
distinguished  in  man  two  souls,  the 
one  sensitive  residing  in  the  blood,  and 
the  other  intelUctive  %  but  as  he  does 
not  say  anything  about  the  tvgtteUhf 
soul,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter 
was  not  admitted  by  them,  224  n. — 
He  says  that  the  error  of  admitting 
two  souls  was  wdely  spread  in  Syria, 
717  «. 

Gerbert  (Sylvester  II,  Pope)  (.  .  .  . 
-1003).  A  quotation  from  hjs  trea- 
tise on  the  question  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  Otho  III :  ••  Whether  it 
can  be  said  that  the  use  of  reason  is 
the  attribute  of  the  rational  being,** 
54. — In  that  treatise  he  expounds  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  on  the  distinction 
between  the  possible  and  the  real^ 
ibid. 

Gerdil  (Sigismund,  Cardinal)  (1718- 
1802).  In  connexion  with  the  con- 
cept of  extension,  a  reference  is  made 
to  his  work  on  the  Immateriality  fi 
the  soul,  against  Locke,  I135  ». 

Appetuiix.  He  explains  who  those 
most  ancient  Theolo^iztrs  were  to 
whom  Aristotle  refers,  and  from 
whom  Thales  most  probably  borrow- 
ed the  opinion  that  every  thing 
comes  from  water,  11  n. — His  expo- 
sition of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  is 
indicated,  36  n. 

GiOBERTi  (Vincenzo)  (1801-1852). 
The  Author  classes  him  with  the 
Pseudo-mystics,  1325  n, 

Glisson  (Francis)  (1597-1677).  He, 
in  a  certain  way,  forestalled  Leibniti 
as  regards  the  monad  system,  524. — 
He  does  not  consider  tne  concept  of 
substance  to  be  applicable  except  to 
things  that  are  endowed  with  three 
faculties,  the paceptivey  the  appetitive 
and  the  motive ,  and  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  material  substance  also  has 
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these  faculties.  525.— He  saw  that  a 
body  could  not  be  conceived  without 
the  addition  of/f/i-  to  il;  but  he  did 
not  sec  that  ihc  lx>«Iy  is  one  thinj^, 
and  the  life  is  another,  525  n. — He 
failed  to  grasp  the  nature  of  ^enria* 
tien,  and  confounded  it  with  intellec- 
tion, 525.— He  noticed  the  difference 
between  sensitive  and  intellective 
perception,  but  did  not  observe  that 
the  intellective  perception  is  preceded 
by  intftitmtt  ihU. — He  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  objectivity  of  intellec- 
ti%'e  perception,  526. — He  attributed 
to  the  object  of  the  understanding, 
vls  such,  an  indifference  which  may 
be  taken  away  by  the  will  through 
that  function  which  the  Author  has 
called  pnutkal  rfoson^  ih'd.—Hc 
docii  not  know  the  distinction  be* 
twecn  c)ttra-s abjective  phenomena, 
and  subjective  facts,  527. — Differen- 
ces which  he  assigns  between  his 
n^turni peremption  and  feeling,  iHJ,— 
He  attributes  judgment  to  the  sense, 
fi5fc/«— and  says  that  the  sense  c^n 
err,  idit/.^Hc  recognises  that  the 
cohesion  of  his  sentient  or,  as  he  calls 
ihem,  percipient  particles,  is  due  to 
their  continuity,  535  n. — He  is  of 
opinion  that  in  matter  there  are 
various  degrees  of  absolute  condensa- 
tion, 572  ft. 

Grec.ory  Nazianv.kn  (St,)  (IV  Cen- 
tury). He  rcfutcil  the  error  of 
those  ancient  Naturalists,  who  con- 
founded the  aniinnl  life  with  the 
intellective  principle,  625;  «,  —  Hi* 
proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the  soul. 
634  «. 

Crkgory  Nyssenlji  (St.)  (332-390). 
He  says  that  the  soul  is  one,  inteUi- 
gent,  not  consisting  of  any  gross 
matter,  but  mixed  ^%Hth  that  gross 
nature  by  means  of  the  senseSf 
229  ft — and  distinguishes  most  ac* 
curatcly  the  principle  of  man's  sensi- 
tive life,  pointing  out  that  that 
principle  is  not  the  i*oul  of  man 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended 
and  rationally  perceived  i>v  the  soul 
itself,  689. 

Gregory  Thaimaturcus  (St)  (HI 
Century).  He  says  that  the  soul  is  a 
substance  because,  under  many  mn- 
dilications,  it  always  remains  identical, 
112  Jt. — He  maintains  that  it  is  the 
proper  action  of  the  soul  lo  give  life 
to  tnc  body,  and  that  the  soul  is  with 
its  whole  self  in  every  part  of  the 


body,  449  «. — His  proof  of  the  im* 
mortaHty  of  the  soul,  723. 

Grlithlhskn  (Francis)  (1774-1852). 
He  found  that  the  globules  of  the 
blood  of  those  animals  that  have 
no  heart  are  the  seat  of  a  peculiar 
movement  which  has  been  called 
os€iitat0n\  589,— He  obsen^ed  that 
the  infusion  of  different  animal  sub- 
stances furnishes  infusoria  of  various 
kinds,  602, 

Glani  (Giovanni  Battista}  {...,- 
1847)^  He  objected  to  Brown  that 
the  action  of  external  stimuli  docs 
not  manifest  itself  by  the  same  effects 
in  all  the  organs,  1^80  n. 


Hahnemann  (Christian  Frederick) 
(1755-1843).  From  observing  the 
effect  produced  by  certain  medicines 
on  a  healthy  periw>n,  he  too  hastily 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
person,  if  sick,  would  experience  a 
contrary  effect  from  Ihcm,  2ijo. 

Hales  (Alexander  dc)  ( .  .  .  ,  -^1245), 
He  observed  that  the  principle  of 
tx>ntra/liction  presupposes  in  the  mind 
the  notion  or  idea  ^l  hifti;,  1334. 

HAI.t,ER  < Albert  Von)  (1708-1777), 
Sensitivity  observed  by  him  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  and  then 
extended  by  Physiologists  lo  other 
and  other  partr?,  532.— He  noticed 
an  oiiillatoty  movement  in  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood  of  dving  animals, 
589. 

Harvey  (William)  (1578^1658).  Mcn< 
tioncd  at  473,— His  observations  on 
the  womb  rn  the  state  of  pregnancy 
arc  recorded  by  Tommasmi,    19S0. 

Hastings. — His  experiments  on  the 
circulation  of  the  bttx>d,  2113  n. 

Hegel  (George  William  Frederick) 
(1770-1831),  His  system,  based  on 
the  principle  of  beco.MIN'g,  was 
derived  from  the  **We  are  and  arc 
not**  of  HeracUtus,  1365. 

Appendix,  He  expressly  admits 
more  than  one  Ei^o  in  the  world, 
147  w.— Origin  of  his  Nt  llism,  156. 
— His  system,  161-172.— For  him, 
the  lika  is  at  once  the  knowing  sub- 
ject, the  ideal  object  intued,  and  the 
real  object  perceived,  161 — and  lo  it 
are  reduced  all  categories  of  things^ 
ibid.—\K  is  the  All-God,  iMd.^Uc 
attempts,  therefore,  to  deicribc  how 
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the  idea  is  transformed  into  those  { 
diverse  categories,  162. — It  is,  ist  : 
Idea  in  and  per  se  (pure  logical  idea) ;  I 
2nd  Idea  in  its  transformed  hein<^ 
(Nature,  the  non^Ej^  of  Fichte) ; 
3rd  Idea  which,  from  its  transformed 
being,  returns  into  itsei/ (spirit,  soul), 
iM. — Hence  his  division  of  philo- 
sophy into  three  parts :  Lo/*ic,  Philo- 
sophy of  Nature,  Philosophy  of  the 
Spirit,  ibid. — To  suppose  the  second 
of  the  three  moments  named  by  him  is 
an  absurdity,  163 — because  if  the  Idea 
could  transform  itself  into  Nature,  it 
would  annihilate  itself,  165.  — Neither 
can  the  third  moment  be  admitted,  1.  e. , 
that  the  idea,  from  its  transformed 
being,  returns  into  itself,  166. — 
These  transformations  arc  so  many 
mental  operations,  167. — The  trans- 
forming virtue  consists  in  thought, 
which,  according  to  him,  can  con- 
ceive being  in  so  abstract  a  form  as 
to  take  from  it,  first,  all  its  deter- 
minations, and  then  itself,  in  which 
case  it  makes  equation  with  nauf<ht, 
167. — Hence  the  name  he  ^ives  it  of 
nanght'beinf^,  ibid. — But  it  is  not 
true  that  being  can  be  abstracted 
from  being;  abstraction  cannot  go 
any  further  than  to  take  from  being 
all  its  determinations,  when  indeter- 
minate being  alone  remains,  ibid. — 
To  take  away  indeterminate  being 
is  not  an  abstraction,  but  an  absolute 
negation,  ibid. — Moreover,  if  thought 
performs  these  operations,  of  ab- 
stracting and  denying  beings,  it  is 
plain  that  thought  itself  and  its 
operations  are  different  from  the 
being  thought  of,  jV^zV/.— Again, 
thought,  to  whose  authority  Hegel 
appeals,  says  nothing  about  its  hav- 
ing that  transforming  virtue  which 
he  attributes  to  it,  168. — And  even 
if  it  had  this  virtue,  he  is  bound  to 
give  an  adequate  explanation  of 
when  and  haw  it  uses  it,  169. — Now 
all  his  explanation  consists  in  saying 
that  the  transformations  take  place 
by  becoming  (the  supreme  principle 
01  his  philosophy),  an  act  m  which 
naught  and  being  are  joined  together, 
ibid. — But  this  becoming  is  an  ab- 
surdity, because  it  supposes  that 
something  becomes  without  a  cause, 
ibid. — What  scries  of  erroneous  pro- 
positions would  necessarily  follow  if 
this  first  error  were  adopted,  170. — 
Hegel's  philosophy  is  a  reproduction 


of  the  Indian  phibsopby,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  of  some  Badcuust 
Schools,  171. — It  involves  impiety, 
172. 

H  EI  DEM  ANN.  He  noticed  in  the  glo- 
bules of  blood  a  slow  contraction 
which  causes  them,  when  they  have 
attained  to  a  state  of  rest,  to  shut 
themselves  up  within  themselves, 
589. 

Helmont  (John  Baptist,  Van)  (1577- 
1644).  Allusion  to  his  Arckeeus  and 
his  Formative  spirit,  473. — He  places 
a  seminal  soul  in  the  matrix,  uid,  — 
After  he  had  proposed  his  Arckeau, 
there  appeared  some  Philosophers  or 
Physicians  who  took  the  name  of 
Neo- Pythagoreans,  522. — He  is  men- 
tioned at  1963. 

Heraclides  (Ponticus)  (IV  Century 
B.C. ).  In  his  book  on  the  Allegories 
of  Homer,  he  has  preserved  two  say- 
ings of  Heraclitus,  1365. 

Heraclitus  (of  Ephesus)  (V  Century 
B.C.).  He  believed  in  a  world- 
soul,  516. — He  placed  the  nature  of 
the  soul  in  fire,  and  made  fire  the 
elementary  principle,  the  substratum 
of  all  things,  622. — It  seems  that  he 
identified  light  with  fire,  ibid,  and  n. 
— According  to  Aristotle,  he  made 
life  and  intelligence  to  consist  in 
continuous  motion,  1365. — He  said 
that  all  things  stood  on  the  border- 
line between  2««.^and  non-being,  were 
made  and  unmade,  ibid,  and  n. 

Appendix.  He  places  the  prin- 
ciple of  things  in  fire,  16 — ^but  it 
seems  that  this  fire  of  which  he  com- 
posed the  soul,  was  incorp>orated 
with  humidity,  i.e.,  was  vapour,  16 
n. — According  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
he  despaired  of  its  ever  being  possi- 
ble to  find  out  with  certainty  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  soul,  ibid.— 
What  was  his  doctrine,  according  to 
Macrobius  and  Plutarch,  ibid^  «.— 
Analogy  between  his  elementary  fire 
and  the  ethereal  light  of  the  Indians, 
82  ;i.— He  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  common  reason  and  a  divine  one, 
by  partaking  of  which  the  soul,  in 
old  age,  knew  the  universal  and  the 
true,  89  n . — He  derived  al  1  things  from 
fire,  and  maintained  that  the  soul 
^vas  made  of  light,  93. — Mentioned 
also  at  77,  86  and  n,  87  n. 

Hermias  (II  Century).  He  ridicules 
the  doctrines  professed  by  heathen 
Philosophers  atxmt  the  soul,  668.— 
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His  belief  in  the  soul's  immortalily, 
72s  «- 

Appettdix,     He    says    the    Stoics 

believed  the  soul  to  be  made  of  air, 

f6  w. — Quoted  at  ti  «. 

f^HzRMACtiLS   (of  Mitylena;)  (HI  Cen- 

turyB.c).  Appendix.  Named  at  55  w, 

Hermotimus  (of  Cloxomene),  A  report 
was  ctirrent  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
that  Hermotimud  had  preceded  his 
fellow -townsman  Anoxajjoras  in  the 
opinion  that  mind  was  the  cause  of 
the  universe,  1282  if.— Both  these 
philosophers  fix  the  period  in  which 
the  two  schools,  the  Ionic  and  the 
Italic,  mixed  their  doctrines  together, 
ihid, 

Herodotl's  (484-400  B.C.).  He  relates 
that  the  Egyptians,  when  celebrating 
the  sorrow  of  Adonis,  shaved  their 
hair,  and  cut  their  bcKlies,  1580  ft— 
and  says  that  similar  customs  prevail- 
ed amonj^  the  Scythians,  ibid, 

Hrsiod   (IX  Century  II.  c).   Appmdix. 
Named  at  II  «. 
I  Hesychus  (of  Miletus)  (VI  Cenlurj). 
Appfttdix,     Quo  led »  72  «, 

Hkwson  (William)  (1739-1774).  He 
says  that  he  found  the  blood  differing 
in  colour,  temperature,  and  densit)-, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  bodv, 
586. 

Hrvne  (Chnstmv)  (1729-1812).  Ap- 
ptiuiix.  He  observes  that  theancients 
supposed  the  prifcordia  to  be  equally 
the  scat  of  the  movements  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  mind,  80  «.  — Mentioned 
at  14  n, 

H  V  ER oc  ixs  (V  Century ) .  Appendix, 
Quoted  at  39  «. 

HtLDEGARDEi;  (.  .  .  -1 17S).    Af^peudix. 

— Tries  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  made 

of  ftrf\  17  «, 
HiPFARCKUS,    Appendix,     He  is  said 

by     Macrobius    to    have    adopted 

Democritus'sopinion  about  the  nature 

of  the  soul,  16. 
H t PPAs  1  u s.     Appendix.    M eutioncd  a t 

20   M. 

HiPfn  (of  Rhegium)  (V  Century  b.c). 
Apptftdix,  He  placed  the  nature  o( 
the  soul  in  the  genital  humour,  which, 
therefore,  gave  life,  IK — Aristotle 
ranks  him  with  the  vulgar  philoso- 
phers, 13. 

HiPPUCRATES  (460-372  B.C.).  He 
based  medicine  on  the  principle  that 
the  force  of  nature  tends  to  ameliorate 
and  not  to  damage,  302. — For  him, 
according  to  Stahl,  nature  is  merely 


grea^on  acting  without  consciousness, 
408  n.— Fernel  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Hippocrates  often  gives  the 
name  of  spiri/  to  calorific  matter,  428 
«— and  says  that,  if  man  were  one, 
he  would  never  be  ill,  71S. — A  cele- 
brated sentence  of  his,  1S72. 

He  says  that  natures  have  a  medi- 
cative virtue,  1940. — Before  him, 
others  had  already  observed  the  in- 
stinct of  the  hippopotamus,  who  rolls 
himself  over  sharp  and  cutting  bodies 
in  order  to  obtain  an  opening  in  his 
veins  surfeited  with  blood,  2136  n. 
Cited  aUo  at  494  n^  1 879. 

HoBBKS  (Thomas)  (1588-1680).  His 
definition  of  philosophy  is  criticized, 
/*/-</:  14. 

Hoffman  (Frederick)  {1660-1742).  In 
what  consists,  according  to  him,  the 
life  of  the  human  U^dy,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  functions,  1863, 

Homer  (IX  Century  bx.),  Some  have 
attributed  to  him  the  opinion  that 
human  prudence  resides  in  the  blood, 
617, — He  calls  the  spirit  the  /ieart 
of  the  soul,  71S. — Other  noteworthy 
expressions  appUcd  by  him  to  the 
spiritj  iMd, — He  abounds  in  meta- 
phorical language,  1467.  — ^Inthe  Odis- 
scy,  Piiii stratus,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
tells  Menelaus  that,  to  render  honour 
to  the  dead,  all  that  one  can  do  is 
to  shave  the  hair  and  weep,  15S0  /;. 

Houi>ART.  His  remark  on  spontaneous 
generation,  494  and  «,— He  mentions 
cases  of  dead  bodies  in  which  no 
evidences  of  disorganization  were 
found  at  first,  but  were  found  after- 
wards by  accident,  60S  n. 

HuET  (Pierre  Daniel)  (1 630-1 72 1), 
Appendix,     Cited  at  82,  iig  n. 

H  V  M  BOLDT  ( Alexander)  ( 1 769-1 8 59). 
He  says  that  his  observations  have 
led  him  to  conclude,  that  around  the 
nerves  and  muscles  there  is  a  sensible 
atmosphere,  2215  tt. 

Hume  (David)  (1711-1776).  He 
maintained  that  the  universe  might 
l>e    composed    of    accidents    akinc, 

13^. 

Appendix,  His  system,  I32.^.'\s- 
sunrung  the  truth  of  the  Lockian 
Sensism,  he  deduced  from  it,  as  a 
consequence,  that  ideas  also,  and  the 
principles  of  reasoning,  were  merely 
mo-dihcations  of  the  soul  {Raiional 
fdeafisfft),  f>i</.— Quoted  at  134,  135. 
Hunter  (William)  (1718-1783).  He 
thinks  he  has   discovered   that   the 
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temperature  of  the  blood  is  different 
from  that  of  the  body,  586.— He 
reproduced  the  opinion  which  places 
the  soul  in  the  blood,  and  affirmed 
that  "Organization  has  nothing  in 
common  with  life,"  618.— The  Re- 
cherchts  Anshtiques  say  that  he  placed 
in  the  number  of  established  truths 
the  opinion  that  the  blood  is  a  living 
fluid,  619  If. — He  is  mentioned  at 
1980. 
HUTCHESON  (Francis)  (1694-1747). 
He  contributed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Scottish  School,  1805  n. 


I. 


Imparziale  di  Faenza  (The)  (a.d. 
1845,  i^^-  49  ^"^  50)*  I"  ^^is  jour- 
nal, the  theological  arguments  urged 
against  the  Author  hy  Gioberti  were 
published  together  with  the  answers 
to  them,  1325  n. 

Indians  (Sacred  books  of  the).  These 
books  arc  noticeable  for  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  that  metaphorical  lan- 
guage of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  generally  all  ancient  books  are 
full  This,  the  Author  thinks,  is  a 
proof  either  that  they  are  not  very 
ancient,  or  else  are  mere  translations 
in  which  the  original  has  been  con- 
siderably altered,  1467. 

Ingenhousz  (John)  (1730- 1799).  He 
believes  in  spontaneous  generation, 
491. 

Irena;us  (St.)  (Bishop of  Lj^bns)  (.  .  .- 
207).  From  the  simphcity  of  the 
soul  he  infers  its  immortality,  723. 

Isidore  (St.)  (of  Pelusium)  (V  Cen- 
tury). From  the  nature  of  the  action 
which  the  soul  exercises  on  the  body 
he  proves  that  the  body  is  contained 
in  the  soul,  833  n, 

IswARA  Krishna.  His  poem  which 
gives  a  compendium  of  the  Sankhya 
philosophy  is  taken  by  the  Author 
as  a  guicfe  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  Manas ^  513  w. 


J. 

JACOBI  (John  Frederick)  (1743-1 8 19). 
Appendix.  Mention  is  made  of  his 
implicit  faiihy  which  resembles  that 
propounded  in  Reid's  system,  135. 

Jamblicus  (of  Chalcis)  (IV  Century 
B.C.).     He  holds  that  between  ideas 


and  the  soul  there  is  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuity, 233  n. — ^The  Author  cites  him 
as  a  sample  of  the  Platonic  way  of 
proving  tne  immortality  of  the  soul, 
dogn. 

Appendix,     Mentioned  at   90  if, 
174«. 

James  (of  Forli)  (XV  Century).  Cited 
with  others,  285  n, 

Janduno  (Giovanni,  de)  (XIV  Cen- 
tury).    Cited  with  others,  at  455  ir. 

Jerome  (St. )  (331-420).  He  says  that 
the  souls  of  brutes  are  propagated 
ex  traduce^  namely,  traduce  camis, 
but  denies  this  of  man,  461  n. — He 
declares  that  it  would  be  heretical  to 
believe  in  a  rational  soul  annexed  to 
all  things,  519  n, 

John  (of  Salisbury)  (1110-1180).  He 
says  that  the  human  soul  grows  by  a 
certain  distension y  but  this  only  with 
the  reason  and  the  ufider standing, 
692  ;i. 

John  (The  Sophist).  Appendix.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  Nominalism  t  200  n. 

Joseph  (Flavius)  (37-100).  He  distin- 
guishes the  spirit  from  the  soul,  718. 

Justin  (the  Martyr)  (II  Century). 
A  tpendix.  He  testifies  that  Aristotle 
denied  motion  to  the  soul,  204  n. 

Juvenal  (38-120).  He  distinguishes 
Anima  from  Animus,  230  »,  718. 


K. 


Kant  (Immanuel)  (1732-1804).  He 
perverted  the  philosophical  language 
by  usurping  the  word  intuition  to 
signify  sense- ^rception,  J3 — and  thus 
showed  the  Sensism  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  his  system,  ibid. 

As  regards  the  hypothesis  of  the 
animation  of  the  material  elements, 
he  drew  considerably  on  the  Monad- 
System  of  Leibnitz,  524. 

He  erroneously  divided  the  theoretic 
and  the  practical  reason  into  two 
radically  different  faculties,  139611. — 
The  Author  calls  him  the  comiptor 
of  the  true  method  of  philosophizing, 
1462. 

Mentioned  also  at  30  w,  1 133. 

Appendix.  He  made  space  a  sub- 
jective form  of  the  human  spirit  in- 
stead of  making  it  a  form  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling,  103. — His  system, 
134; — He  admitted  the  laws  and 
instincts  of  Reid,  and  retained  the 
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doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  ihid, 

— and  hence  concluded  that  all  that 
remained  to  be  done  for  perfecting 
philosophy  wa,'*  to  deiemiiiic  what 
are  the  subjective  laws  of  the  spirit. 
( Criticnl  Philosophy^  Rationai  hiialiim 
reduced  to  system),   134, — He  said, 
that  from  the  fact  of  man  being  un- 
able  to   prove  the  existence  of  any 
being  different  from  himself,  it  does 
not  follow   that   there   may   not  be 
such,  ihid. 
Kahila  (Founder  of  the  Sankhya  phi- 
losophy).    His  school  is  rocnlioned, 
428  n, 
Karsten  (Simon).    According  to  him, 
Parmenides  2X\x\h\x\^  fait h  to  truths 
and  fallaciousness  to  opinions^   1048 
fi. — A  passage  of  Pan oen ides  quoted 
by  him,  1338. — He  mis-judges  Par- 
menides  by  saying  of  him  r  Ntx  ttnafu 
amphxits  est  tvrifaUm,   fuc  sprctdi 
&mnitw  opintont's^  1 368  «.  — He  recog- 
nizes  that    Arisiotlc   was   wrong  in 
attributing  to  Panuenidcs  the  opinion 
that  the  Ofu-  (6fin^')  was  the  principle 
of  natural   things,  r^iV/,— His  acute 
observation  about  an  expression  of 
Xenophanes  as  compared  with  one  of 
Cicero,   1 725  «. 

Other  places  in  which  he  is  cited, 
1369,  1 60S  ft,  1650  «. 

.lppaidi.1.  His  proposal  to  cor- 
rect a  place  in  Aristotle,  50  m. — He 
says  the  Neo-Platonisls  arc  mistaken 
in  attributing  the  theory  of  the  inlcili' 
gii^i  XMriil  10  Empedocics,  82. 

Quoted  also  at  20  M,  52,  53  w,  54  w, 
61  K,  64  «,  90  ff,  98  n, 

Kepleu  (John)  (1571-1630).  Quota- 
tion from  his  Work  On  tht  Ifarntony 
of  (he  tVorld,   1 726  tt, 

KfRKER  (Athana^ius)  (i6oi-i68o)» 
Quoted,  521. 

KovLhtK.—Apptndijc.  In  his  com- 
mentary of  the  Book  of  ihc  Laws  of 
Manu,  he  says,  that,  according  to 
Indian  belief,  the  ittstiueiive  intcUi- 
:^'n<e  comes  forth  from  the  supreme 
sotit^  in  virtue  of  the  creative  energy, 
under  the  form  of  ethereal  light,  82  «. 

KuMETiL— Mentioned  at  521. 


Laulemand  (Claude  Francois)  (1790- 
1854). — Reference  is  made  to  his 
ob^rvations  on  Zoosperms,  600  and  ti. 

LA>fARK    (Monet    T.    Daptistc,    dc) 


{1744-1829),     He  believes  in  spon- 
taneous generation,  491. 
Lambin  (Denis)  (1516-1572),     Appen- 
dix,    He  says  that  Cicero  wrongly 
interpreted    Aristotle  s    cvTfAcx^ta, 
by  taking  it  to  mean  continuoos  mo- 
tion ;  but  he  is  opposed  in  this  by 
Davis,  204  «, 
Lamennais  (Robert,  de)  (1 782-1854). 
His  error  in  pretending  to  prove  that 
the  heathens  were  not  true  idolaters 
because  they  referred  their  worship  to 
the  divine  virtue  and  power,  1 723. 
Lactantius(C  K)(.  .  .  -325).     He 
holds  that  there  are  in  man  Vwo  lives, 
but  tinds  an  inextricable  diRiculty  in 
explaining   how    this  is,  718  and  «, 
— He  says  that  the  soul  is  drawo  a 
(ah'stisubfililati't  and  from  a  heavenly 
breath,  deducing  from  this  its  immor- 
tality,   721 — as   he   also   deduces   it 
from  considering  the  rights  of  justice, 
which  is  of  its  nature  immutable  and 
eternal,  724. 

Apftttdix,      He  places  the   vital 
principle  of  the  animal  in  heat,  1 7  n, 
— Quoted  also  at  1 3  «,  14,  24* 
Le-C AT  (C  laudc  Nicholas)  ( 1 700- 1 768). 

Mentioned  at  521. 
LEinNiTZ  (Gatlfrcy  William)  (1646^ 
1716).  Why  he  thought  the  in- 
fiuxtis  physiats  an  impossibility,  and 
hence  invented  the  hypothesis  of 
pre-established  Harmonyt  280,— He 
silences  Slahl  by  the  cogency  of  his 
objections  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  41S. — He  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  fact  that  the  subjective  phe- 
nomena and  the  extrasubjective  arc 
specifically  diflercnt,  427. — In  his 
fftonad'system  he  was  in  some  wav 
forestalled  by  Glisson,  524. — Hfs 
monads  approach  in  some  way  the 
sentient  principles  admitted  by  the 
Author,  555. — He  considcrecl  the 
soul  to  be  a  sort  of  proportional 
medium  between  the  spirit  and  the 
j  body,  718  n.  — Why  he  did  not  grasp 
the  nature  of  the  subjective  body, 
i^d. — The  Author  quotes  a  passage 
which  shows  that  thb  great  man 
perceived  that  the  least  accidents 
might  constitute  commit  tjualiHes^ 
1031  tt. — This  was  the  same  as 
indirectly  to  recognise,  that  in  order 
to  have  the  common  or  universal 
it  was  not  necessar>'  to  abstract  the 
accidents  or  anything  else  from  a 
particular  being,  \m  it  sufficed  to  pre- 
scind from  its  individual  subsistence, 
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ibid. — On  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  rational  faith^  he  foretold 
the  discovery  of  Zoophytes,  1046, 
1049. — He  erroneously  affirms  that 
duration  is  divisible  ad  infiniium^ 
1212. 

A  hint  to  his  opinion  that  bodies, 
when  moving,  do  not  preserve  their 
identity,  1220. — The  Author  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  so  great  a  genius 
admitted  the  continuity  of  motion 
Mdthout  having  any  suspicion  of  the 
insurmountable  difficulties  which 
that  admission  involved,  1367. — 
Leibnitz  maintains  that  a  substance 
cannot,  in  the  order  of  nature,  exist 
without  some  action ;  but  this  is  true 
only  in  reference  to  the  primal  and 
immanent  act  of  existence,  ibid,  n 
— hence  he  is  illogical  in  inferring 
that  there  are  no  bodies  without 
motion,  ibid. — He  observed  that  in 
the  ancient  languages  there  are 
indications  tending  to  prove  that  the 
first  substantive  nouns  could  not  have 
been  pure  substatUizfdSf  but  must 
have  been  qualificated  substantives ^ 
1462. — He  did  not,  however,  catch 
sight  of  the  reason  why  man  is  in- 
clined to  form  common  names ^  1463. — 
He  defined  music  An  Arithmetic  of  the 
Soul,  1754, — He  attributed  to  the 
sensitive  soul  a  kmd  of  occult  and 
mysterious  reasoning,  and  why, 
1759. — Cited  also  at  1525  n. 

Leo  X  (1475-1521).  He  confirmed 
the  definition  of  the  Council  of 
Vienne,  affirming  that  the  rational 
soul  is  Forma  humoni  corporis,  227  n. 

Leontius. — He  deduces  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul  from  con- 
sidering the  rights  of  justice,  which 
is,  of  its  nature,  immutable  and 
eternal,  724. 

Leucippus  (•  •  -328  B.C.).  He  at- 
tributes to  the  soul  the  nature  oifire, 
622. — He  supposed  all  things  to  be 
the  result  of  two  conjoint  elements  : 
the  atoms,  which  he  called  being, 
and  the  vacuum^  which  he  called 
non-being,  1368  «. 

Appendix.  In  determining  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  he  followed  the 
doctrine  of  Democritus,  16. — Like 
Democritus  and  Epicurus,  he  took  in 
a  material  sense  the  ancient  system 
of  simple  being,  from  which,  by  sup- 
posing matter  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
It,  all  things  were  derived,  92. — The 
error  of  those  philosophers  respecting 


the  nature  of  the  soul,  arose  from 
confounding  the  subject  (the  soul) 
with  the  extra^subjective  (matter),  ibid, 
— He  placed  the  nature  of  the  soal  in 
fire,  93. — Mentioned  also  at  20  n. 

LiEBERKUNN  (John)  (1711-17^6).  His 
method  of  cure  for  the  case  oifaropsy  in 
the  lungs,  mentioned  by  Mont  falcon, 
is  adduced  as  a  proof  that  in  certain 
cases  the  principal  condition  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  sympathy  between 
similar  organs,  is  that  they  should 
be  made  to  act  in  unison,  1923. 

Li  N  us.  — Appendix.  Mentioned  at  1 1  Jt. 

Lister  (Martin)  (1638-1711).  He 
maintained  that  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  of  snails  is  voluntary^  359  n,  — 
The  Author  observes  that  snails  have 
no  will,  and  that  Lister's  remarks  only 
go  to  prove  that  the  pulsation  in 
question  depends  on  the  sensitive 
and  animal  principle,  ibid. 

Lobstein  (John  Frederick)  (1736- 
1 784).  He  calls  the  plastic  force  by 
the  name  of  Plastidinamia,  473  «. 

Locke  (John)  (1632-1 704).  Appendix. 
He  is  named  as  one  of  those  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  wis- 
dom may  be  easily  secured  by  reject- 
ing the  treasure  of  cognitions 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages, 
205. 

LoDER  (Justus  Christian)  (i  753-1832). 
He  found  that  persons  who  had 
never  experienced  the  sensation  of 
smell,  were  wthout  olfactory  nerves, 
2083. 

Lucretius  (C.)  (VH  Century  b.c.). 
He  attempts  to  derive  the  mortality 
of  the  soul  from  the  fact  that  the 
sensitive  soul  is  mortal,  439. — He 
represents  the  soul  under  the  image 
of  an  eye,  and  says  that  the  spirit  is 
the  light  of  the  eye,  718. — He  says 
also  that  the  spirit  is  the  soui  of  the 
soul,  ibid. 

Appendix.  A  passage  is  quoted 
in  which  he  expounds  the  opimon  of 
those  ancient  philosophers  who  re- 
duced the  four  elements  to  one,  that 
is,  to  y&r,  77.— -Quoted  also  at  28  n. 


M 


Macrobius  (V  Century).  Quoted  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  reasoning 
by  which  Platonists  were  wont  to 
defend  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,   609  n — and  also  as   a  proof 
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that  they  believed  even  the  brutes  to 
be  mimort&lt  6 12  n, — He  says  that 
•  *  Music  gives  life  to  all  living  things,*' 
1540 — and  that  **the  heavenly  soul 
Nvith  which  the  universality  of  things 
is  animated  ''  had  its  oririn  in  music, 
ibid. 

Appendix.  According  to  him, 
Heracliius,  the  Naturalist,  maintained 
that  "the  soul  was  a  spark  of  the 
sidereal  essence,"  16  h. — He  tells  us 
that  Xenophanes  supposed  the  soul 
10  be  made  of  earth  and  water,  while 
Parmenides,  his  disciple,  thought  it 
was  made  of  earth  and  fire,  20 — 
but  probably  he  apphcs  to  the  soul 
what  these  philosophers  had  meant 
to  say  of  man^  21.  —  He  says  that 
Aristotle  denied  all  motion  to  the 
soulj  204  n — appealing  to  others  also 
a^  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this,  ihid. 

Magendie  (Francis)  (i7iij-iSS5). 
His  various  experiments  in  connexion 
with  the  phenomenon  of  sensation, 
451  and  ft — and  with  the  reciprocal 
movements  of  the  lungs  and  the 
diaphragm,  1850 — ^and  with  the  feed- 
ing of  animals,  2001, 

Maincourt.— Mentioned  at  19S0. 

MAisr.ALiLi\— In  a  man  who  was 
habitually  troubled  with  a  disagree- 
able smell,  he  observed  that  the 
arachnoid  was  ossified  at  various 
points,  and  that  there  were  dsts  in  a 
state  of  suppuration  in  the  middle  of 
the  cerebral  hemisphere,  2082  n. 

Malebranchk  {Nicholas)  (163S- 
17*5).  ^Vhy  he  declared  the  in- 
Jiuxns  tfhysi^us  to  be  impossible^  and 
hence  nad  recourse  to  the  hypothesis 
of  O^imianaliatisei^  2S0. — He  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  fact  that  the  subjec- 
tive phenomena  and  the  extra* subjec- 
tive ones  are  specifically  different,  427 
n. — He  looked  upon  the  soul  as  a 
proportional  tf tedium  between  the 
j^pirit  and  the  body,  718  n. — What 
troth  there  is  in  his  dictum  that  God 
is  like  thti  place  ofintdH^nees^  2231. 
— He  did  not  grasp  the  distinction 
between  the  concept  of  Gad^  and  the 
concept  of  the  divine^  ibid, 

Malpighi  (Marcello)  (1628-1694). 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  the  glo- 
bules of  the  blood,  592  n, 

Mamertus  (Claudianus)  (.  .  .  .474). 
He  says  that  the  intellective  soul  is 
like  to  God  even  as  "the  intellec- 
tual is  to  the  intelligible/'  651  n. 

M  AMI  AN  I     (Terenzio)      (1800-1885). 


The  Author  explains  why  he  did  not 
reply  to  Mamiani's  letters  containing 
strictures  on  his  system,  77  «. 

Appendix.  M  amiani  obsc  r  v  es  tha  t 
the  concept  of  hicomittfi  is  phenome- 
nal, t6g  H, 

Manoi*  —  tVJentioned  at  491  n, 

Man  17. — Various  passages  of  his  Code 
of  Laws,  in  which  he  describes  the 
origin  of  the  world,  513.^10  that 
Code  he  distinguishes  animate  from 
inanimate  beings,  ibid,  11— and  ex- 
pounds six  emanations  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  ibid, — ^He  describes 
the  elements  as  durable,  but  the 
organisms  as  perishable,  514  n. 
Appendix,     Mentioned  at  82  and  ff, 

Martinet.     Mentioned  at  601. 

Mascagni  (Paolo)  (1755-1815).  Men- 
tioned at  1980. 

Mauld. — He  thinks  he  has  discovered 
that  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  nothing 
but  a  congeries  of  animalndiT,  532. 

Mautertius  (Pierre  Louis)  (1698- 
1759).  Reference  is  made  to  the 
way  in  which  he  conceived  the  or- 
ganizing principle  of  nature,  473, 

Maxentius  (Joannes)  (VI  Century). 
He  deduces  the  simplicity  of  the  soul 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  present  with 
its  whole  self  in  every  part  of  the 
^dy,  453. 

Maxim  us  Tyrius  (H  Ccmury).  Quo- 
ted  at  612  n, 

Meckel  {John  Frederick)  (1714-1774), 
He  believes  in  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, 491. 

Medici  (Michek).  He  admits  spon- 
taneous generation  in  animals  lower 
than  insects,  but  not  in  insects,  491 
«.  — The  laws  he  attributes  to  Brown's 
Exdtiibdit\\  1815  ». — His  description 
of  life,  1863. — Mentioned  also  at 
590/1,  1793  «^ 

Meussus  (ofSamos)  (V  Century  D,c.). 
He  pretends  to  find  unity  in  matter, 
coruoundJng  it  wnth  sttue^  446.— 
Aristotle  says  that  he  posited  the  mu 
of  matter^  1368  «.— He  called  being 
vnrkipovy  1374  n, 

M EX ANDRirs.  — .4//^Wu\  Mentioned 
at  54  «. 

M  ET  RO  DO R  US,  —Apptfuiix,  M  cntioned 
at  55  «. 

Meursius  (John)  (1579-1639).  Appen- 
dix. He  collected  from  ancient 
authors  the  passages  in  which  arc 
recorded  the  names  given  by  the 
Pythagoreans  to  their  Ofte^  72  n. 
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Mirbel-Brisseau  (Charles  Francois) 
(1 776-1854).  He  believes  the  vege- 
tables to  be  a  mass  of  innumerable 
microscopical  animalcultZy  532. 

MOLINELLI  (Pietro  Paolo)  (1702- 
1764).  Having  tied  up  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  of  some  dogs,  he  found 
as  a  result  that  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane had  expanded,  the  eye  had 
become  dry  and  turbid,  diminished 
in  volume,  etc.,  2143. 

MoNTFALCON  (Jean  Baptiste)    (1792- 

).     He  contradicts  Bichat,  and 

says  that  life  is  one  and  simple,  1883. 
— He  expounds  the  opinion  of 
Barthez  regarding  the  sympathies 
between  uniform  organs,  1923. 

Moore  (John)  (i  729-1 802).  Men- 
tioned at  1980. 

MoRGAGNi  (Giambattista)  (1682- 
1771).  He  says  that  in  bleeding  a 
patient  he  found  the  blood  to  be 
quite  cold,  and  yet  not  coagulated, 
586. — In  persons  who  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  smell,  he 
found  that  they  had  no  olfactory 
nerves,  2083. 

Moscus  (of  Sidon). — Appendix,  Ac- 
cording to  Possidonius,  he  is  the 
originator  of  the  atomic  theory,  94. 

MuLLER(Otto  Frederick)  (1801-1858). 
He  gives  the  name  of  Caron  to  that 
Tricod  whose  belly  becomes  inflated, 
and  then  bursts  with  such  violence 
as  to  cause  that  minute  animal  to  be 
broken  up  into  more  than  a  hundred 
fragments,  each  of  which  becomes  a 
perfect  Tricod,  488. — He  believes  in 
spontaneous  generation,  491. — Men- 
tioned also  at  473. 

Api>€ndix.     Quoted  at  1 1  ;/. 

MURNV. — Mentioned  at  601. 

MusvT:us  (the  Athenian)  (1200  B.C.). 
Appendix,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells 
us  that  Musxus  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  compose  a 
Theogony  and  to  make  a  sphere,  and 
to  have  taught  that  all  things  are 
generated  by  a  single  principle,  and 
resolve  themselves  into  it,  1 1  n. — St. 
Thomas  and  the  Conimbricences  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Thcolof^izers  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
from  whom  Thales  derived  his  prin- 
ciple of  the  origin  of  things,  ibid, 

N. 

Naigeon  (James)  (i  738-1810).  Cited 
at  612  n. 


Needham  (Tuberville  John)  (1713- 
1781).  He  reproduced  the  opinion 
in  favour  of  spontaneous  generation, 
and  undertook  to  prove  its  truth  by 
microscopical  experiments,  491.-— 
Mentioned  at  473. 

Nemesius  (IV  Century).  He  sup- 
posed the  plants  to  have  a  soul  in- 
divisible by  nature,  224  n — and 
gave  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  most 
ancient  masters,  that  the  body  re- 
quires something  simple  to  contain  it, 
22$  «. — He  proves  irrefragably  that 
the     soul     cannot     be     corporeal, 

444. 

Appendix,    Mentioned  at  25  if,  and 
204  n, 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac).  According  to 
him,  the  hypothesis  of  a  sentient 
principle  united  to  all  corporeal  atoms 
must  have  these  two  conditions :  1st 
To  exist  in  nature ;  2nd  To  be  possessed 
of  a  virtue  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effects  which  it  is  sought  to  explain 
by  it,  1261. 

NiCHOLLS  (Francis)  (1699-1778).  He 
observed  that  life  can  be  prolonged 
by  the  force  of  the  intellective  soul, 
696  n — and  drew  from  this  fact  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  697  n. — He  gives  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  child-birth  as 
the  operation  at  once  of  the  sensitive 
soul  of  the  foetus  and  of  that  of  the 
mother,  1 898  n, — He  attributes  bodily 
distempers  to  weakness,  inertness, 
dread,  etc.,  in  the  soul,  1931  «. — His 
judicious  remarks  on  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  nature  has  provided 
that  the  moi  e  important  vessels  of  the 
human  organism  should  not  easily 
burst,  1936  w. — He  relates  of  an 
English  Lady  a  fact  which  shows 
how  great  an  influence  the  intellective 
principle  has  on  the  activity  of  the 
animal  principle,  2006. 

NoNNirs  (Marcellus)  (II  Century). 
Appendix,     Quoted,  14  n, 

Ni'MRNirs. — Mentioned,   225  w,  and 
Appendix f  22  w. 


O. 

OlimI'IODorus. — How  he  designates 
ihc  friendship  of  Empedocles,  67  n, 

Origen  (185-253).  He  seems  to  give 
to  man  two  souls,  717  n. — He  infers 
the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  from  the 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  justice, 
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which  15  of  its  nature  immutable  and 
eternal,  724, 
AppemHx.     Quoted  at  90  n, 
Orioli    (Francesco)  (17S5-1S56),      A 
qtintation   from  the  work  lie  wrote 
conjointly  with   Professor  Cogevinci,    [ 
entitled  Fatti  rt'iath'i  al  Meitmriimo    ' 
(  fitn-  mcsmauhi\  2 85  w, — He  ad nn t s    ' 
the    infinity  of  spaie^   and  observes    '■ 
Ihal  this  infinity  hiLs  nothing  to  do    I 
with  the  infinity  lielonging  to  Gocl, 

ORrnELs  (XII  Ccntur>'  n.C),  Af>- 
pimiis.     Mentioned  at  1 1  «,  82. 

Otho  III  (Emperor).  Mentioned  at 
54. 


Pari  (Antonio  Giuseppe). — He  attri- 
butes to  the  material  elements  and 
the  molecules  of  l>odies  the  proper- 
ties of  life*  528  ft. 

PAR\!ENir>KS  (ofElca)(V Century  B.C.). 
He  considered  the  principle  of  unity 
In  be  necessary  for  explaining  the 
nature  of  things,  and  added  that 
that  principle  proceeded  from  reason, 
which  facuky,  howe\'er,  he  con- 
founded with  sense,  446.— He  pkced 
the  natiue  of  the  soul  in  fire^  622. — 
In  what  sense  he  took  the  word 
Faifhf  1048  n, — Plato  introduces  him 
»5  urging  an  objection  against 
Socrates,  who  .mid  the  individual 
things  were  indeed  many,  but  their 
speaks  was  one  only,  1184  n, — ^Hu 
was  ignorant  of  the  synthesism  of 
thought,  and  hence  aftirmed  that  all 
things  were  one  only  being,  133S — 
and  that  if  an  essence  existed  p^r  se^ 
it  could  not  be  in  us,  i>/V/,— and  that 
therefore  speaks,  if  they  arc  aasumed 
to  exist  in  themselves,  are  unknown 
to  us,  because  we  have  no  parlicipa* 
tion  in  them,  ihtd. — hence  they  can- 
not be  to  us  the  means  of  knowing 
things,  ibid. 

It  seems  that  he  had  before  his 
mind  the  difficulty  there  is  in  account- 
ing for  the  ctrntiHtiity  of  l>odies,  and, 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  he  laid  it  down 
that  a  being,  tn  order  to  be  such, 
must  be  enduring,  1361  «, — He  saw 
that  being  is  harmonious  and  accor* 
dam  with  itself,  but  he  abused  this 
truth,  1362. — He  knew  that  being  is 
free  from  space  and  time,  and  is 
simple,  so  that  if  anything  be  want- 


ing to  it  of  what  constitutes  it  a 
being,  it  no  longer  exists,  1362 — 
but  he  did  not  know  that  there  is 
something  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  on  the  way  to  bf  a  Mm;, 
iW, 

He  tlistinctly  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple of  cognition.  1364. — He  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  **What  has 
no  duration,  has  no  existence,"  136S 
— and  reproved  tho«c  who  took  sen- 
sible phenomena  for  so  many  truths, 
ibiti. — 'He  was  not  followed  because 
of  the  strange  consequences  he  drew 
from  his  principles,  ibiit.  — He  denied 
generation  and  motion,  ilriJ. — Dis- 
pute among  the  ancients  as  to 
whether  he  posited  two  kinds  of 
things  :  bt'in;^^  which  is  the  object  of 
truth,  and  mnt^inx^  to  which  the 
vulgar  opinions  refer  ;  and  what  the 
Author  thinks  of  this,  1368  n, — The 
line  of  separation  between  his  system 
and  that  of  Plato,  ibid, — He  says 
nothing  about  the  theorj-  of  ideas, 
1369. — The  fragments  we  have  of 
his  poem  indicate  three  systems  about 
St^ins^  and  mm -being ^  ibid. 

The  principles  from  which  his 
philosophy  starts  arc  i  1st  That 
what  is  continually  changing  is  not  a 
being  ;  2nd  That  being  cannot  come 
from  naught,  1370. — From  the  firat 
principle  he  concluded  that  the  sen- 
sible  world,  because  continually 
changing,  was  mere  appearance,  non- 
bcing,  ihid. — From  the  second  he 
deducetl  the  Pantheism  of  Xeno* 
phanes,  I37r. — Epithets  he  applies  to 
being,  1374  «* 

Assuming  that  by  the  otu  only 
Mnj^  admitted  by  him,  Parmcnidcs 
had  meant  id<^<7i  Srtnj:,  the  objections 
urged  against  him  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  would  fall  to  the  ground, 

1475* 

He  denies  that  non^hetng  is  think- 
able, and  speaks  of  it  in  an  objective 
sense,  1608. — ^He  is  censured  by 
Plato  for  having  divided  **the  all 
from  the  all,"  1609. — How  he  could 
have  replied  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who  charged  him  with  contradiction 
for  having  said  that  being  was  &He 
only,  and  at  the  same  time  affirmed 
it  to  be  derfuil,  1617, 

He  observed,  that  the  idea  of  the 
all  is  not  arbitrarj',  1650.— Men- 
tloned  also  at  62Z  n,  136S  n. 

Appendix,     According  to  Macro- 
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bius,  he  supposed  the  soul  to  be 
made  of  earth  and  fire,  20 — but 
Theodoret  says  that  he  considered  it 
to  be  made  of  fire  only,  20  n, — For 
him  and  Zeno  his  disciple,  the  ^eat 
philosophical  problem  of  the  untty  of 
things  became,  through  abstraction, 
the  most  elevated  of  all  problems,  34. 
— Both  he  and  Zeno  ob3er\'ed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  material  universe 
without  having  recourse  to  some 
spiritual  principle  giving  it  consis- 
tency and  unity,  59.  — They  saw  that 
an  essence  must  be  immutable  and  one, 
J9  n — but  they  did  not  perceive  that 
m  the  real^  besides  the  accidents  of 
things,  there  are  their  substances^ 
although  only  in  a  state  of  reality, 
and  consequently  of  dependence  on 
the  essence,  which  is  iaeal,  ilnd. — 
From  the  nature  of  the  cofttinuous 
they  drew  an  argument  to  prove 
that,  anteriorly  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  there  must  be  the 
eternal,  60. 

Parmenides  declared  the  soul  to  be 
of  an  igneous  nature,  93. — He  spoke 
of  being  without  descending  to  the 
exact  distinction  between  its  r^^/ and 
ideal  mode,  94, — He  said  that  *♦  be- 
ing and  thought  are  reduced  to  one 
and  the  same  thing,"  98. — In  this  he 
was  followed  by  Fichte,  140. — Men- 
tioned also  at  21,  50,  64  and  n,  65, 
67,  77»  83,  85  «,  140. 

Pascal  (Blaise)  (i 623-1 662).  He  is 
quoted  by  Count  de  Maistre  in  con- 
nexion with  the  duality  found  in 
man,  718. 

Patrin  (Eugene)  (1742-1815).  He 
caused  the  eggs  of  a  partridge  to  be 
hatched  by  a  hen,  and  obtained  par- 
tridges on  which  were  found  the  lice 
peculiar  to  the  partridge,  and  not 
a  single  one  of  those  peculiar  to  the 
hen-kind,  601. 

Pa u  LIN  us  (of  Acquileia)  (730-804). 
He  says  that  **the  soul  admirably 
governs  the  whole  mass  of  the  body, 
and,  being  itself  incorporeal,  cor- 
poreally disposes  all  things  by  means 
of  the  body,"  449. 

Pauthier  (Jean  Pierre)  (1805-1873). 
The  Author  follows  his  translation  of 
a  book  of  Indian  philosophy,  514. 

Payen  (Anselme)  (1795-1871).  He 
believes  the  vegetables  to  be  a  mass 
of  numberless  microscopical  animal- 
cula,  532. 


Pechlin  (Jean  Nicholas).  He  relates 
a  remarkable  case  of  a  death  deferred 
by  the  force  of  the  will,  697  «. 

PArault  (Claude)  (1613-1688).  Men- 
tioned at  399. 

Peter  of  Mantua  (XV  Century). 
Quoted  at  45c  n. 

Pevron  (Amadfee)  (i  785-1870).  Ap^ 
pendix, — Quoted  at  87  n. 

Pherecydes  (of  Syria)  (VI  Century 
B.C.).  Appendix,  He  placed  the 
principle  of  all  things  in  water,  ii — 
and  took  this  opinion  from  tradition, 
ibid. — His  book  on  the  Elements  and 
their  Intermixtures,  54. — He  derived 
his  doctrines  from  Phoenicia,  94. — 
Mentioned  also  at  82. 

Pher  EC  RATES.  Appendix,  Mentioned 
at  24. 

Philon  (the  Hebrew)  (I  Century). 
He  repeats  the  expression  that  "the 
spirit  is  the  heart  of  the  soul,"  718. — 
Appendix,     Quoted  at  90  n. 

Philoponus  (John)  (VII  Century). 
Appendix,  On  the  authority  of  Por- 
phyry, he  quotes  the  verse  attributed 
to  Xenophanes,  which  says  :  "All 
things  that  are  made  or  generated 
are  from  earth  and  water,  20  n. — 
He  took  the  elements  of  Eropedocles 
to  mean  their  notions  or  ideas,  63. — 
He  says  that  Empedocles  praises 
concof  a  or  friendship  2is  the  cause  of 
the  intelligible  world,  and  blames 
discard  as  that  which  sunders  the 
divine,  66. — What  name  he  gives  to 
the  concord  of  Empedocles,  67  n, 
— He  compares  it  to  the  concepts 
of  things,  71.— He  expounds  the 
thought  of  Empedocles,  which 
makes  discord  to  be  the  producer  of 
the  (Tffiaipo^,  73  n. — According  to 
him,  the  elements  of  Empedocles  are 
not  elements  because  they  are  com- 
pounds, 77  n. 

PiNET  (Philippe)  (1745-1826).  He 
designates  as  sound  and  fertile  the 
ideas  of  Van  Helmont  and  Stahl  00 
the  morbid  phenomena  tending  to  the 
restoration  of  health,  1963. 

Plato  (429-348  b.c).  His  definition 
of  philosophy  is  criticized,  pref.  16. 
— Femel  observes  that  sometimes  he 
calls  calorific  matter  spirit,  428  «, — 
He  believed  in  a  world-soul,  but 
conceived  it  in  a  wa^  peculiar  to 
himself,  $'6. — He  attributed  feeling 
to  the  material  elements,  517  and 
n. — Aristotle  considered  his  definition 
of  man  to  be  defective ;  but  there  is 
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a  tnic  sense  in  it,  645.— He  aome- 
tiraes  seems  to  identify  feeiin^  with 
kfKnvin^^  714.^ — He  says  that  "the 
spirit  is  the  heart  of  the  soul/*  and 
distinguishes  anima  from  animus ^ 
718. — His  interpretation  of  a  verse 
in  Homer,  ibid.  n. — He  would  not 
have  invented  the  wonderfully  fine 
things  said  by  the  dying  Socrates, 
which  we  hnd  in  the  PktefA'i  had  he  not 
thought  them  truth-like,  and  worthy 
of  tnc  man  whom  he  wished  to 
eitbibit  as  the  typical  just,  725  n, — 
A  doctrine  of  his  concerning  quantity 
and  qmiUty  is  expounded  by  St. 
Thomas,  792  ii. — His  error  in  alBrm- 
ing  that  the  qumiHty  of  things  is 
dependent  or  consequent  upon  matter, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  posited  by  the 
rcaiization  of  it^  809. 

What  meaning  he  attached  to  the 
word  Jaiih^  1048  n. 

The  faculty  of  Archetytes,  which 
gives  sublimity  to  the  cnaracter  of 
great  thinkers,  was  possessed  by  him 
in  a  marvellous  degree,  and  gained 
him  the  title  of  diznftc^  io6j. 

He  approprialely  distinguished  the 
passions  into  those  proper  to  the 
cQncupiscibU  tendency,  and  those 
proper  to  the  irascible^  1074, 

He  introduces  Parmcnidcs  as  urg- 
ing an  objection  against  the  doctrine 
ol  Socrates,  who  said  that  things 
were  mnny^  while  their  species  was 
one  only,  11S4  «, — Tiedemann,  in 
cxpoundmg  the  argument  fyi  Pbtt/s 
PiirmenideSy  takes  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  poverty  of  the  phi- 
losophical language  of  Greece,  I2jf 
M. — Plato  gives  a  most  wide  meaning 
to  the  word  motion  ^  ibid. 

He  would  not  admit  to  his  lectures 
any  applicants  who  had  not  been 
well  schtxiled  in  geometry,  1279,— 
According  to  the  Author,  he  did  not 
fully  grasp  the  nature  of  the  relation, 
wholly  objective,  Isetwcen  the  soul 
and  ideal  being,  1329  n. 

His  mind  was  inBucnced  by  the 
teaching  of  the  more  ancient  philoso' 
phers,  who,  not  being  able  to  find 
unity  in  bodies,  denied  that  bodies 
were  beings,  and  changed  them  into 
mere  phenomenal  appearances,  1 361, 
— hence  the  Platonic  Idealism,  ibid. 

What  was,  according  to  him,  the 
teaching  of  Heraclitus,  1365,— His 
exposition  of  the  system  of  Pfotagoras, 
1 36S.  ^Remarks   of  the   Author  on 


this  exposition,  ibid,  and  «.— Plato 
was  the  first  to  attempt  to  discover 
how  one  could,  without  opposing  the 
common  sense  of  men,  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Parraenides  who  said  that 
what  bad  no  duration  could  not  be  a 
being,  ibid. — He  did  not,  however, 
reach  so  far  as  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  some  things  are  on  the  way  to 
btcQtiiey  but  are  nat,  ibid. — The  great 
addition  he  made  to  the  system  of 
Parmenides  consisted  in  applying 
that  philosopher's  theory  of  beinj^  to 
ideas t  136S  «.— Proofs  that  the 
tloctrineon  ideas  is  due  to  Plato,  1362. 

He  attributes  to  philosophers  more 
ancient  than  Protagoras  the  celebra- 
ted sophism  whereby  it  was  pretend- 
ed to  prove  that  **  Whatever  is 
thought  and  pronounced  is  true,*' 
1490  II.  —  He  shows  that  Uim^bein^ 
also  is  known  in  a  certain  way,  1608. 
— He  censures  Parraenides  for  having 
divided  Ike  alt  front  the  alt^  1609.— 
He  attributed  to  the  sensitive  soul  a 
kind  of  occult  and  mysterious  reason* 
ing,  and  why,  1759. 

tjuotcd  also  at  30  «,  1 3 38,  1 471, 
«47S.  1617. 

Appendix.  He  calls  God  the 
b^ing  of  beings t  39. — According  to 
Aristotle,  it  was  he  who  added  ideas 
to  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  40— 
unless  one  should  prefer  to  sav  that 
he  simply  intrcKluced  a  more  philoso- 
phic language  respecting  the  nature 
of  ideas,  ibid,  —  He  says  that  opinion 
comes  from  the  sense,  but  knmvtedge 
from  the  mind,  44 — and  that  the 
souFs  intelJectivc  pc>wer  arises,  not 
from  material  elements,  but  from 
ideas ^  56,— For  him,  everything  is 
understood  by  what  is  sitnilar  to  it ; 
and  by  similar  he  means  idea,  57. — 
He  maintained  that  the  identical 
essence  which  was  in  the  idea,  was 
also  in  the  things,  58, — Exposition 
of  his  doctrine  about  the  twofold 
species  of  elements,  the  real  and  the 
ideal^  59. — He  did  not  see  that  in 
the  real  are  combined,  besides  the 
accidents  of  things,  their  substances 
also,  although  only  in  a  state  of 
reidity,  and  therefore  of  dependence 
on  the  essaue,  which  is  ideal,  59  i». — 
His  whole  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Parmenides 
and  Zeno,  "  That  antecedently  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  there  roust 
have  been  something  eternal,*'  60 — 
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but  he  also  deduced  the  necessity  of 
an  eternal  unity  from  the  considera- 
tion  of  time^  whereas  those  two  phi- 
losophers deduced  it  only  by  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  space^  60. — 
Hence  he  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  ideas ^  as  the  cause  of  things,  ibid, 
— Starting  from  the  continual 
changeableness  of  the  material  ele- 
ments, he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  a  stable  subject  of 
all  these  changes,  61. — lliis  sub- 
ject, or  substance,  or  materia  pritfia 
is  conceivable  by  the  mind  only, 
ibid, — and  is  supposed  by  the  mind, 
and  not  given  by  the  sense,  ibid. — 
By  this  materia  prima  he  almost 
seems  to  have  meant  being  taken 
universally ^  ibid. — Serrano's  opinion 
about  his  intelligible  matter ^  68.  — He 
believes  in  an  essential  fire y  78. — He 
is  calumniated  by  Aristotle,  80  «. — 
He  posited  two  worlds,  the  one  in- 
telligible^ and  the  other  sensible,  81. 
— ^The  foundation  of  his  doctrine, 
consisting  in  the  contemplation  of 
ideal  beings  and  its  divine  characters, 
is  traceable  to  the  primitive  traditions 
of  mankind,  82. — He  passes  from  the 
substance  of  a  thing  to  its  idea^  with- 
out perceiving  that  this  passage 
could  equally  be  made  by  setting  out 
from  the  accident ,  85. — He  distin- 
guishes two  fires,  the  one  essential 
and  intelligible,  to  which  quiddity 
belongs,  and  the  other  sensible  to 
which  quality  alone  belongs,  ibid. — 
He  assigns  the  reason  why  the 
Ancients  considered  the  sphere  as 
the  symbol  of  perfection,  87  and  n, 
— He  testifies  that,  according  to 
Empedocles,  there  came  forth  from 
external  bodies  certain  most  minute 
images  which,  entering  through  the 
pores  of  the  eye,  produced   vision, 

95- 

His  system  about  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  97-119. — His  doctrine  about 
the  nature  of  the  soul  is,  the  Author 
thinks,  mis-represented  by  Aristotle, 
97. — Usually  he  did  not  accurately 
distinguish  ideas  from  the  intellective 
soul,  98 — though  he  did  so  some- 
times, 99. — In  the  Ti'wftt/j  we  have 
his  description  of  how  the  soul  of  the 
world  was  formed,  100. — A  passage 
which  amply  suffices  to  clear  him  of 
the  charge  laid  against  him  by  Aris- 
totle, ziz,^  that  he  had  made  the 
soul  the  compound  result  of  the  four 


material  elements,  lOi. — He  was 
aware  that  speue  is  a  constant  and 
natural  term  of  the  human  soul,  102, 
103. — For  him,  space  is  a  kind  of 
farm  of  the  sensitive  soul,  104. — He 
does  not  attribute  \oca\  motion  to  the 
soul  as  Aristotle  cavillously  asserts, 
105,  106. — In  some  pkces  he  seems 
to  confound  the  essence  of  the  soul 
with  its  terms,  107  and  n — ^but  in 
other  places  he  gives  indications  of 
being  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  soul 
must  consist  in  that  middle  kind  of 
essence  which  communicates,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  ideal  world,  and, 
on  the  other  with  space,  and  then 
with  the  body,  108. — He  calls  this 
essence  owria,  ibid. — a  word  which 
involves  ambiguity,  because  it  equally 
signifies  substance  and  essence,  ibid, 
n. — Sometimes  he  calls  it  reason  in 
so  far  as  it  partakes  of  what  is  alwajrs 
equal  to  itself,  ibid, — The  Author 
makes  several  reflections  on  this,  109- 
III— and  observes,  1st  That  Plato 
attributes  to  reason  the  knowledge 
of  the  sensible  also,  109 — 2nd  That 
in  Plato's  opinion,  in  order  to  know 
the  sensible,  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  soul  be  sensible,  but  there  is  also 
need  of  reason,  which  is  the  formal 
principle  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sen- 
sible, and  contBinsihe  ideal  similitude, 
ibid.  — 3rd  That  the  difference  assign- 
ed by  Plato  between  opinion  and  neces- 
sary knaivledge  corresponds  to  the 
distinction  made  by  him  (the  Author) 
between  relative  and  subjective  know- 
ledge, and  rt^W///r  knowledge,  iio — 
4th  That  Plato's  mind,  with  all  its 
loftiness,  did  not  rise  high  enough  to 
see  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
reality  characterized  by  the  same 
necessity  and  immutability  as  the 
rational  or  ideal  element,  1 1 1. 

Plato  teaches  that  in  the  human 
soul  there  are  two  entities,  the  one 
more  excellent  than  the  other,  112 — 
declares  the  sense  of  the  proposition : 
**The  similar  is  kno^^'n  through  its 
similar,"  113 — introduces  Timaus 
as  proposing  the  new  question: 
"Whether  the  sensible  fire  be  the 
essence  of  fire,  or  rather  an  image  of 
it,  and  hence  it  be  necessary  to  posit 
an  essential  and  purely  intelligible 
fire,"  ibid,  n. — He  saw  that  the 
human  soul  has,  innate  in  it,  the 
laws  of  order  and  harmony,  and 
that  these  laws  are  an  echo  of  those 
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of  the  universe,  on  which  account  it 
is  able  to  understand  the  harmony  of 
the  latter*  ii^ — He  attributed  har- 
monious motion  to  the  world-soul,  to 
which  he  said  that  the  human  soul 
was  similar,  115. — He  affirmed  that 
the  world-soul  moved  like  two  circles 
continually  revolving  one  within  the 
other,  ibid. — the  outer  circle  being 
composed  cs^  what  is  always  identical 
and  immutable,  and  the  inner  of  what 
is  always  different  from  itself,  ihid.^ 
And,  in  what  is  identical,  God  has 
made  bodies,  ibid, — The  wo  rid -sou  I 
extended  far  beyond  the  heavens,  sur- 
rounding find  enveloping  them,  ibid, 
n — which  words  were,  erroneously, 
interpreted  by  Aristotle  in  a  wholly 
material  sense,  n6-itS. —  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  motion  proper  to  the 
boay  from  that  proper  to  the  soul^ 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  latter  he 
deduces  the  soul's  immortality,  118. 
— He  held,  with  all  antiquity,  that 
the  motion  of  bodies  supposes  an 
incorporeal,  sensitive  or  intellective, 
principle,  1 19 — and  by  means  of  this 
principle  he  explained  all  the  move- 
ments that  take  place  in  the  universe, 
ibid. 

Other  places  in  which  he  is  men* 
lioncd.  50,  50  /I,  54,  55,  55  ff,  67, 
67  «,  77.  7S  rt,  79,  So.  80  w.  82,  85  w, 
90.  94.  9S»  i73i  »74  «.  i75.  '77* 
178  »,  iSi,  184,  195  n^  20i,  204. 
Pliny  (E,  Secundus^  (23-79),  He 
reproduced  the  opinion  which  places 
the  soul  in  the  blood,  618. 
Plotinus  (205-270).  Mentioned  at 
20s  w,  444,  612  n, — Appmdix,  He 
aays  that  Empedocles,  hy  friendships 
meant  the  Otu^  67.— Quoted,  90  w. 
Plutarch  (II  Ceniur>').  According 
to  him,  Democritus  believed  all 
things,  dead  bodies  included,  to  par- 
take of  some  kind  of  soul,  517. — In 
the  Life  of  Solon  he  relates  that 
Epimenidcs  put  a  restraint  to  the 
excessive  cruellies  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  wont  to  inflict  upon 
themselves  on  occasion  of  ihcexe<)uies 
of  the  dead,  1577  /i.— He  relates  that 
Alexander,  at  the  death  of  Hephaea- 
lion,  ordered  the  manes  of  the  army's 
horses  to  be  cut  off,  1580  n — and 
I  hat  some  barbarous  nations  believed 
it  to  be  an  act  most  pleasing  to  the 
■  deftd  to  cut  oft  one's  ears  or  nose,  or 

^K         otherwise  to  lacerate  oneself,  ibid. — 
^1         Mentioned  at  612  n. 


Appendix,  H e  record s  ih  c  opinion 
of  Thales  who  placed  the  principle 
of  all  things  in  watery  and  adds  tnat 
Homer  also  supposed  all  to  be  gene- 
rated from  water,  1 1 «. — ^He  expounds 
the  leaching  of  Heraclitus  about  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  16  n — likewise 
lh.at  of  Democritus,  ibid. — and  says 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  the 
soul  was  a  hot  spirit,  ibid.  — A  passage 
which  goes  to  prove  that  certain 
opinions  of  the  ancients  which  seem 
matenalistic,  are  not  altogether  »o, 

He  expounds  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  about  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  28. — According  to  him,  the 
Stoics  placed  the  principal  part  of 
the  soul  tn  sense,  and  derived  from 
this  all  the  other  parts,  29  and  n, — 
He  says  that  these  philosophers  took 
the  word  sense  in  various  meanings, 
29  n — ogives  Asclepiades's  definition  of 
the  soul.  30— -and  that  of  Pythagoras, 
32 — ^and  thinks  that  the  latter  By  his 
One  in  the  Soul  meant  the  under- 
standing, 38.— A  passage  in  which 
he  sums  up  the  Pythagorean  system, 
45 — and  another  passage  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  ancients  had 
some  inkling  of  the  Copemican  sys* 
tern,  78  n. — A  quotation  from  his 
book  on  Isis  and  Osiris ^  82  n. — He 
says  that  as  Empcdocles  believed  tn 
the  existence  of  two  worlds,  so  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  two  suns, 
87. 

We  know  from  him  and  other 
ancients,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Empcdocles,  the  human  soul  was  of 
divine  origin,  immortal  and  punish- 
able by  hre  according  to  its  guilt, 
90. — The  Epicurean  tenet  regarding 
certain  emanations  proceeding  from 
external  bodies  is  attributed  by  him 
to  the  Pythagorean  school,  95,— He 
cites  an  opinion  of  Plato,  in  reference 
to  the  soul,  loS  « — and  reduces  the 
two  signiKcations  of  Aristotle's  En- 
telecky  to  one  only,  204  **, 

Quoted  also  at  13  «,  201*,  22,  76 
n,  80  rt,  89  «,  95,  174  ff, 
PowroNAZzt  (Pietro)  (1462-1525). 
He  supposed  the  plants  to  have  a 
soul,  endo^ved  with  indivisibility,  224 
w. — His  materialism  i&  derived  from 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  399. 
Cited  at  285/1,  455  «. 
Porphyry  (233-305).  He  proposes 
the  question  about  universals  in  the 
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same  way  as  was  done  by  all  anti- 
quity, 54 — and  affirms  that  to  make 
use  of  reason  is  the  attribute  of 
rational  beings  only,  ibid. — A  pas- 
sage preserved  by  Stobseus,  relating 
to  departed  souls,  617. 

Appendix,  His  description  of  the 
Subjectivism  of  the  Alexandrian 
Platonists,  122. — Remarks  of  the 
Author  on  this,  123-130. — Abelard, 
in  expounding  the  doctrines  of  a 
school  of  Realists,  records  some  of 
his  opinions,  1 78  n. 

Quoted  also  at  20  »,  90  »,  191, 
194  n,  200  n. 

PORTERFIELD  (William)  (XVIII  Cen- 
tury).  He  accustomed  himself  to 
make  movements  contrary  to  the 
instinctive  and  spontaneous  ones, 
358 — knew  that  the  animal  phenome- 
na must  be  attributed  to  the  soul, 
359  ^ — ^nd,  like  other  Animists,  con- 
founded the  intellective  and  volitive 
principle  with  the  sensitive  and  in- 
stinctive, ibid. — He  proved  that  in 
the  human  body  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  principle  wholly  extraneous 
to  the  material  mechanism,  1876  n — 
and  says  that  the  continual  move- 
ments of  the  animal  suppose  this 
principle,  1877. 

PossiDONius  (of  Apamea)  (135-50 
B.C.).  Apptndix.  He  attributes  the 
theory  of  Atomism  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and  precisely  to  Moscus,  94. 

pR^:vosT  (Pierre)  (1 751-1839).  Men- 
tion is  made  of  his  experiments  on 
zoosperms,  600  and  n. 

Pringle  (John)  (1707- 1782).  His 
mode  of  explaining  the  action  of 
antiseptics,  586. 

VnoVLXiS.— Appendix,  He  Quotes  the 
profane  tradition  al>out  the  origin 
of  things,  II. 

Proclus  (410-485).  Quoted  as  an 
example  of  the  way  m  which  the 
Platonists  were  wont  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  609  «.— He 
has  preserved  for  us  a  verse  in  which 
Parmenides  distinctly  expounds  the 
principle  of  cognition  t  1304. 

Appendix.    Mentioned  at  87  and  «. 

Protagoras  (VII  Century  B.C.).  His 
system  is  expounded  by  Plato,  1368. 
— His  Ontology  is  sensistic,  Und.  n. 
—Plato  relates  that  he  declared  him- 
self a  sceptic  when  speaking  to  his 
disciples,  while  with  other  people  he 
expressed  himself  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage,  to    conceal    his    scepticism. 


1368.— His  principle  that  "Man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things  *'  will  not 
bear  criticism,  1386. 
Quoted    also    at    1368    if,     1369, 

1490  «. 

pRUDENTius  (Clemens  Aurelius)  (IV 
Century).  He  expresses  himself  in 
a  singular  way  about  the  origin  of 
the  human  soul,  659  n — and  says 
that  the  soul  is  immortal  because 
iormed  flante  Deo^  721. 

PuciNOTTi  (Francesco)  ( 1 794-1 872). 
The  author  of  a  translation  of 
Aretus,  545  n. 

Pythagoras  (1580-500  b.c).  He  is 
the  author  of  the  word  philosophy^ 
pref.  2, — and  has  laid  down  the  sofid 
basis  for  the  investigation  of  truth, 
ibid.  — Diogenes  Laertius,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  /Elianus  say  that  he 
travelled  to  India,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  reason  why  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy is  derived  from  the  Indian, 
428  n. — He  recognized  the  error  of 
the  multitude  in  attributing  human 
forms  and  human  customs  to  the 
gods,  1725. — Mentioned  at  172511. 
Appendix.  According  to  him,  the 
soul  is  an  emanation  of  the  central 
fire,  1 593 — but  he  distinguished  from 
this  the  intellective  soul,  15. 

His  system  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  32-45. — He  says  that  God  is 
the  number  of  numbers^  39. — He  is 
the  personification  of  the  ancient 
school  which  had  for  its  characteristic 
the  traditional  authority ^  82. 

Quoted  also  at  33,  34,  45,  46,  50, 
51,  55  »»  64,  65,  67. 


R. 

Racchetti  (Vincenzo)  (1777-1819). 
He  maintained,  against  Brown,  that 
the  excitability  01  the  fibre  always 
increases  through  the  action  of  stimuli, 

1983. 

RvEga  (Henry  Joseph). — His  attempts 
to  explain  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  animal  structure,  1873. 

Ranucci. — Allusion  to  his  investiga- 
tions about  the  nature,  etc.,  of  the 
A  cams  Scabiosus^  60 1. 

Rasori  (Giovanni)  (i  766-1837).  He 
docs  not  consider  all  the  fluids  of  the 
living  body  as  having  the  nature  of 
stimuli;  on  the  contrary,  he  looks 
upon  some  of  them  as  being  counter- 
stimulants^    2028. — His   inconsisten* 
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cies  noted  by  the  Author,  2078.— 
His  bold  experiments,  2093. — ^^^ 
id  Is  of  cases  in  which  the  stomach  of 
a  corpse  was  found,  irnmcdiatfly  after 
death,  digested  by  the  gastric  juices, 
2097  «.— Mention  is  made  of  the 
two  series  of  narrative;*  which  he 
added  at  the  end  of  his  Theory  0/ 
fnfiatH  mat  ion  ^  2.\\%, —  H  e  a  \'e  rs  t  h  at 
in  the  venous  capillary  a^jglomera- 
lions,  ihe  seat  of  mflanintiation,  there 
is  a  kind  of  debihty,  2112,  and  «. — 
His  way  of  explaining  the  locality  of 
the  inflammation,  2114 — and  his 
description  of  pathological  robust- 
ness, or  weakne-iis,  2120. — He  illus- 
trated the  fact  of  morbid  capacity  to 
such  a  dej;jree  a^  almost  to  raise  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  supreme  rule  in  medicine, 
2130.  ^Mentioned  also  at  2123. 

Raspaille  (Francois)  (1794-,.....), 
AUusinn  to  his  inve«»tigaiions  on  the 
Ai'arus  Scahiows^  601, 

Rfjd  (Thomas)  (1710-1796).  Afpm* 
dix.  His  system,  133.^-Not  being 
able  to  reply  to  the  paralogism  that 
*'The  soul  cannot  go  outside  itself, 
and  iliercfore  cannot  think  nny thing 
but  itself/'  he  cut  the  knot  by  saying 
that  the  soul  perceives  and  thinks 
things  different  from  itself  in  virtue  of 
primitive  and  instinctive  laws  [Hiaiis- 
tic  Sub/u/it'ism)  iifid, — Mentioned  at 
134-136, 

Reinhold  (Charles  Leonard)  11758- 
1S23).— Mentioned  at  72, 

Appen^tix,  His  system,  135. — He 
attempts  to  remove  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  Critical  Phihsophy 
by  his  System  oj  Ecprcsenfation,  but 
in  vain,  ihid, — Hence,  despairing  of 
reason,  be  abandons  it,  hoping  to 
find  a  better  guide  in  Jacobi'sy<^?/M, 
ibid. — His  error  consisted  in  sup- 
posing that  the  mind  perceives  objects 
simply  through  rcp-aentalian,  mean- 
ing by  it  a  iiktncsi  of  those  objects, 
ibid. — Mentioned  at  136. 

Ri^MusAT  (Jean  Abel)  {*7S^i832). 
Appendix.     Quoted  at  151  w. 

Rezia  (Giacomo)  (  .  .  .-1825),— Men- 
tioned at  i9$o. 

RiccATi  (Giacomo)  (i676-i7i;4J.  From 
the  sensitive  operations  of  the  soul 
be  infers  its  simphcity,  437  n, 

RiCHERAND  (Antelmc)  (1779-1840}. 
His  obser\'ations  on  spontaneous 
generation,  491 — and  on  the  apparent 
conflict  between  the  animal  move- 
ments and  attraction,  1834, 


R  t  cc  H I ER I  (Ludovico)  (1450-1520). 
Quoted  with  others  who  have  con* 
founded  the  ideal  with  the  reat^ 
285  «. 

Appendix.  He  thinks  that  the 
pi^ssiile  intellect  of  the  Peripatetics 
corresponds  to  the  reason  of  the 
Platonists,  and  the  ncting  intellect  to 
the  mind^  174  «, — A  passage  in 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  these  two 
intellects,  ibid. 

RlTTER  (Henry)  (1 791-1869).  Ap- 
pcmiix.  He  considers  it  important 
to  note  that  Aristotle  calls  the  form 
of  things  by  the  name  of  subitance, 
17%  n. 

Ron  [NET  (Jean  Baptist  c)  (1 745 -1 820). 
He  maintains  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  erroneously  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Materia liiim,  492  m. 

Roy  (Le), — On  what  principle  he 
proposed  the  adoption  of  his  purga- 
tive medicmcr  1946  «, 

Rot^ANDO  (Luigi)  (1773-1831).  Men- 
tion is  made  of  hts  experiments  on 
the  sight*  451  and  n. — He  maintains 
that  the  nervous  system  is  inherited 
from  the  father,  and  the  cellulo-vas- 
cular  system  from  the  mother,  600 
n, — Mentioned  at  590,  601. 

RoMAGNOSi  (Giovanni  Domcnico) 
(1 761- 1 835),  For  the  Cartesian 
proposition,  **I  think,  therefore  I 
exist/*  he  substituted  this  other:  **  I 
feel,  therefore  I  exist/'  but  he  did 
not  reaSispc  to  himself  the  full  force 
which  this  substitution  might  have, 
287. 

Rosa  (Michclc)  (i 731-1812),  He  re- 
produced the  opinion  which  places 
the  soul  in  the  blood,  618. 

RosCELLtN  (John)  (XI  Century). 
Appendix.  A  Nominalist ;  his  works 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Soissons,  200  H. 

RosMiNi  (1797-1S55).  He  telb  us 
why  he  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
reduce  Ontology,  Cosmology,  and 
Natural  Theology  to  a  single  science 
denominated  by  him  Theosophy^  fref, 
22-30.^ He  considers  that  science 
gains  by  every  difficulty  which  is 
proposed,  and  which,  if  it  is  very 
grave  and  apparently  insoluble, 
always  contains  a  precious  secret, 
3S — quotes  examples  proving  that 
many  of  his  definitions  accord  with 
the  propriety  of  language  observed 
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\y$  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
raithfully  mtiintiiined  by  the  School - 
men,  54 — explain*  why  he  did  not 
reply  to  certain  strictures  made  upon 
his  j^y«t<*m  by  Count  Mamiani,  77/1 
— ^ays  that  as  early  as  a*[j,  1 821  he 
drew  out  some  reasons  calculated  to 
prove  the  existence  of  ihe  fundamcn- 
tal  feeling,  96 — calU  St,  Augustine 
one  of  hiij  two  principal  masters  in 
philosophical  and  theological  &pccu- 
lationsj  uj-^ljscrvci  that  it  \s 
necessary,  in  Ps)'choIogy,  to  derive 
many  concepts  from  Ontology,  on 
which  he  has  not  yet  published  his 
treatise,  145 — hint*  at  an  interesting 
book  which  could  be  written  on  the 
divirsity  ofitUdUcts^  241. 

On  tne  question  '*In  what  parts  the 
movements  excited  in  our  liody  by 
the  rational  principle  begin,  and  how 
those  movements  are  propagated," 
he  did  not  always  entertain  the  same 
opinions,  369.  ^He  sayj>  that  he  felt 
it  a  duty  to  apply  a  kintf  of  intellectual 
chemistry  to  the  most  controverted 
philosophical  opinions,  435 — and  that 
nis  lielief  that  every  sensitive  soul  has 
unlimited  solid  space  for  its  term  was 
forced  on  him  by  a  long  meditation, 
and  as  a  logical  necessity,  556.— He 
ift  strongly  inclined  to  Rolando*s 
opinion  that  the  nervous  system  is  in- 
herited from  the  father  and  the 
ccllulo-vascular  system  from  the 
mother,  600  «— professes  his  inability 
lo  determine  the  degree  of  perfection, 
unity  and  harmony  which  the  animal 
feelmg  must  have  reached  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  be  ht  to  be 
raised  from  being  purely  animal  into 
being  also  intellective,  671 — says 
that  his  opinion  about  theyFr//  undcr- 
stixtd  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  St.  Thomai*,  634. — He  has  repro- 
duced that  part  of  Psychology  wnich 
relates  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  but 
in  such  (brm  as  might  suit  the  ta*te 
of  his  contemporaries,  731— intends 
to  compose  only  such  Ontology  as 
it  is  granted  to  man,  and  to  him  in 
particular,  to  know,  743 — declares 
that  he  has  always  proposed  to  him- 
self "to  speak  of  things  exactly  as 
they  arc  found  in  perception  and  arc 
expressed  hymen,"  775— interprets  a 
passage  of  Cardinal  Gaetano  about 
the  reduction  of  human  acts  to  one 
onl^,  859  n — and  another  about  the 
action  of  the  light  of  the  acting  in- 


tellect on  the  ^haniiumj^  S60  H,  — \ 
refers  to  the  great  difficulty  there 
in  explaining   how  /5v/  iuit  do 
annul  the  unity  of  the  acting  prin^ 
ciple,  894. 

He  call*  St.  Thomas  the  ••piii 
nf  Italian   philosophers,''  907— say*. 
th n  t ,  h ecd I  esi.  o f  t  he  scofftnga  of 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  will  oot 
fcsX    satisfied    with    that    superficial 
science  which  is,  in  fact,  a  fabescien^ 
and  full    of    presumption,    933 — in^ 
timates  that   the  application  of  the 
general    principle    from     which     to 
deduce   I  he  reasons  of  the  diifercal 
kinds  of  sinsii^is  is  reserved  to  the] 
future  progress  of  philosophy,  981 — 
but  that  in  the  meantime  he  desire* 
to  open  the  way  to  the  study  of  thai 
applicaiion,  iAid, 

He  promises  (D.  V. )  to  treat  lo  the 
Theosophy  the  diflieult  qocsiioft^ 
*•  How  the  soul  can  receive  into  itseJ 
the  action  of  the  divine  essence,  an4 
how  the  divine  essence  can  act  in  the 
soul,"  1005. — He  ha*  somewhere, 
ssdd  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  our< 
conceiving  a  subject  endowed  with 
nature  purely  intellective,  but  this 
true  only  if  the  thing  is  considered  on' 
the  part  of  the  subject,  and  not  on 
that  of  the  object,  1008 — docs  not 
remember  lo  have  ever  seen  the 
function  o(  univtrsa/i^ium  accurately 
described  by  any  philosopher,  1031 
ti — says  that  he  will  not  decide  the 
question  "WTiether  or  not  there  are 
in  man  affections  of  so  pure  a  nature 
that  his  nntmality  has  no  part  what* 
ever  in  them,*'  108S. 

He  has  begun  the  Psychology  by 
the  eminently  synthetic  inquiry 
**Whal  is  the  nature  of  the  soul?  '1 
but  he  has  done  so  only  after  having,' 
in  previous  works,  analysed  all  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  observe  of 
the  acts  and  faculties  of  the  sou), 
ffiS. 

He  corrects  several  inAccuracies 
committed  by  Professor  OrtoH  in  hi 
observations  on  the  infinity  of  «pace« 
J 132  M — solves  an  objection  which  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides  is  desert  bed 
by  Plato  as  urging  against  Soenttes, 
who  said  that  thmgs  were  nuntr, 
while  their s/va^f  was  one  only,  i  iki 
n — styles  Italy  the  native  home  of 
Dialedics,  1208— says  that  it  was  in 
that  country  that  intelbcts  begtn  lo 
soar  up  to  the  most  elevated   -    -  -^'- 
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questions,  ihia, — thinks  it  opportune 
to  cite  examples  of  the  insutridency 
of  tlic  terms  ttsed  by  the  greatest 
thinkers,  1231  w— explains  why  In 
this  and  other  works,  he  frequently 
takes  the  liberty  of  reconr mending 
special  attention  to  his  statement?, 
1274  n. 

Why  Italy  flourished  in  the  natural 
sciences  at  the  school  of  Galileo,  but 
seemed  old,  lazy  and  slow  to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  XVI  century,  1278. — Accord- 
ing to  him,  Divine  Providence  in- 
tended that  the  Italians  f^hould  for  a 
long  time  occupy  ihemselveji  with 
the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  as  a  suitable  preparation  for 
the  higher  and  more  important  ones, 
such  as  the  philosophical  and  the 
civil,  1279.— He  notes  that  some 
i  11 -ad  ^nsed  persons  blamed  and  cried 
him  down  for  having  wished  that 
Italian  philosophy  also  should,  at 
last,  in  its  process,  faithfully  obey 
the  common  laws  of  thought,  ibid, — 
but  that  this  opposition  would  have 
no  power  to  make  him  swerve  fn im 
the  method  he  had  adopted  in  philu* 
sophical  speculations,  imd. 

He  regrets  it  as  an  ancient  shame 
and  calamity  of  Italy  that  so  noble  a 
philosopher  as  Marc'  Antonio  Zimara 
should  be  so  httle  thought  of,  1335 
— says  that  the  sensistic  Ontology  of 
Protagoras  is  still  deeply  rof)led  in 
minds,  whence  arise  all  the  errors 
and  false  systems  of  mcKlem  times, 
1368  n — and  that  it  is  necessary  lo 
uproot  such  inveterate  prejudice  as 
that    of  the  cofUimnty  of  motion. 

He  charges  Kant  with  being  the 
corrupter  of  ihe  right  method  of 
philosophizing,  and  having  intro- 
duced into  Germany  the  caustic 
spirit  of  sophistry',  1462. 

He  owns  to  having  formerly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  men  could 
not,  by  themselves,  progress  so  far 
as  to  think,  and  give  names  to  pure 
abstracts ;  but  ujwn  more  mature 
reflection,  the  demonstration  he  had 
offered  to  that  eflect  does  not  r^ecm 
to  him  irrefragable,  1471 — observes 
that,  of  all  tlie  abstracts,  the  verb 
io  be  is  the  only  one  that  has  never 
been  expressed  by  way  of  metaphor ; 
which  seems  to  him  a  manifest  testi- 
mony of  the  common  sense  of  men 


in  favour  of  his  philosophical  system, 
1525 — calls  St.  rhomas  the  greates.1 
philosopher  and  theolc^an  of  Italy, 
1660, — An  experiment  he  made  for 
discovering  that  the  desire  of  sleep 
proceeds  from  man  acting,  not  as  a 
direct,  but  as  a  reflex  principle,  1676, 

He  says  that  he  has  found  by  his 
own  experience,  that  the  cognitions 
spontaneously  and  secretly  arrange 
themselves  in  their  proper  order  in 
the  mind,  without  any  free  action 
on  our  part,  1707. 

Among  the  queries  which  have 
often  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
without  his  ever  having  been  able 
to  find  the  time  for  attending  to  them, 
there  is  one  regarding  the  attrac- 
tion and  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  1833  w. — He  is  willing  to 
admit  what  some  physiologists  call 
latent  sensitivity  %  pro%'ided  there  be 
meant  by  it  a  sensitivity  of  mere 
eottiinuity  without  excitation,  owing 
to  the  want  of  suitable  organs,  201 1  «* 

He  knew  a  certain  priest  who  had 
suddenly  found  himself  possessed  of 
a  most  unusual  degree  of  mental 
perspicacity,  and  then  in  a  few  days 
liad  occome  insane,  2092. 

He  expresses  a  fond  wish  that  some 
wise  physician  would  undertake  to 
form  a  new  theory  *'0n  the  Art  of 
Medical  experiment,"  lOQS-^apob' 
gizes  to  medical  men  for  having 
presumed  to  touch  upon  matters 
I >e longing  to  their  profession,  and 
begs  nf  them  to  correct  any  mistakes 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  ibiii, 
— shows  cause  wliy  investigation  into 
these  matters  should  not  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  subhme  excel- 
lence and  duties  of  the  Christian 
Priesthood,  2229 — and  lastly  he 
recapitulates  his  long  work,  2230. 

Afpentiiji\  He  says  that  from  his 
earliest  youth  he  gave  himself  up  as 
a  disciple,  first  to  truth  and  then  to 
the  common  sense  of  men,  the  drift 
of  whose  thinkings  he  had  done  his 
best  to  master,  I — thinks,  that  as 
regards  opinions  on  substantial  and 
necessary  points,  there  has  been  more 
agreement  among  philosophers  than 
would  seem  at  lirst  sight,  ibid, — ex- 
presses a  wish  that  some  thoroughly 
competent  hand  would  write  a  **  His- 
tory of  Flatimism  anteriorly  to  Plato,** 
Ji2 — says  that  from  a  work  which  he 
intends  to  publish,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  wonderful  constitution  of  the 
soul's  sensitivity  is  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  the  science  of  i^thetics, 
114— declares  that  he  had  not  con- 
tented himself  with  distinguishing  the 
ancient  philosophical  systems  simply 
according  to  their/n/z/flyJinV  appear- 
ance, but  had  endeavoured,  extremely 
difficult  though  the  task  might  be, 
to  penetrate  mto  the  real  mind  and 
meaning  of  their  authors,  and  to  ex- 
press it  accordingly,  205. 

Roux. — He  maintains,  that  a  pheno- 
menon is  not  sympathetic  except  when 
it  cannot  be  explained  by  means  of 
one  of  the  three  excitators  of  the 
vital  properties,  1885 — and  thus  re- 
stricts sympathy  within  too  narrow  a 
sphere,  ibid, 

RUDOLFI  (Carlo  Asmondo)  (1771- 
1832).  He  is  in  favour  of  spontane- 
ous generation,  491. 


Salandier. — In  1820  he  proposed  the 
doubt  **  Whether  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels 
might  not  take  place  independently 
of  the  impulse  of  the  heart,"  2113  ;/. 

Sallust  (A  Platonic  Philosopher) 
(IV  Century).  Appendix,  Cited  at 
90  n. 

Savart. — His  experiment  on  the  ac- 
cordance of  sounds,  1 590. 

Saxony  (John  of)  (XIV  Century). 
Quoted  at  455  n. 

ScASSi  (Onofrio). — According  to  him, 
the  membrane  of  the  womb,  called 
deciduous  by  Hunter,  is  produced  by 
a  kind  of  natural  inflammation,  1980. 

ScHELLiNG  (Frederick  William).  1775- 
1854).  Reference  is  made  to  his 
book  entitled  Ideas  on  Nature^  524. 

Appendix,  He  expressly  leaches 
that  there  are  more  iJ^^j  than  one,  147 
n. — His  system  described,  152-160. — 
He  retains  the  error  which  confounds 
ideas  and,  generally,  the  objects  of 
the  intelligent  spirit,  ^^-ith  the  spirit 
itself,  152 — and,  since  those  objects 
are  countless,  he  attempts  to  unify 
them  by  reducing  them  to  one  in- 
finite, ibid. — By  confounding  with 
this  infinite  the  spirit  that  knows  it, 
he  ends  in  the  system  of  Absolute 
Identity ^  ibid, — which  system  is  the 
development  and  completion  of 
Fichte  s  proposition  that   **The  Ego 


and  the  m>»-£'^make  a  perfect  equa- 
tion," 153. — He  accepts  Fichte's  pro- 
position :  **The  Ego  produces  the 
noH-Ego^^"  that  is,  **The  conscious 
the  unconscious,"  154 — but  he  adds 
to  this  the  proposition:  ••The  fwn- 
Ego  produces  the  Ego^  because  the 
twn-Ego  desires  to  have  conscious- 
ness ot  itself,"  and  he  thus  denies  the 
principles  on  which  Fichte*s  proposi- 
tion is  based,  ilnd, — The  theory  which 
unfolds  the  first  proposition  has  been 
called  Trafiscendental  Idealism^  and 
that  which  unfolds  the  second  has 
been  called  the  Philosophy  0/ Nature, 
ibid. — He  recognises  that  conscious- 
ness is  not  essential  to  a  being,  155 
— thus  destroying  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  Absolute  Idetitity,  ibid, — 
How  he  explains,  1st  brnie  nature , 
devoid  of  sensation  and  understand- 
ing ;  2Tid  sensation  devoid o/consciaus' 
tuss;  3rd  aesthetic  beauty,  156. — He 
says  that  the  non-Ego  has  no  cona- 
tion to  acquire  self-consciousness, 
because  it  is  produced  by  the  Ego, 
and  hence  has  consciousness  hidden 
within  it  ;  but  he  gives  no  proof  of 
this  assertion,  ibid, — In  attempting 
to  reduce  what  is  essentially  sell- 
conscious,  like  the  Ego,  and  what  is 
unconscious,  to  one  only  principle, 
which  sometimes  acquires  and  some- 
times loses  consciousness,  he  attempts 
an  impossibility,  157. — He  expounds 
some  principles  of  that  part  of  his 
system  which  is  peculiar  to  himself, 
namely,  the  non-Ego  tending  to  ac- 
quire consciousness  and  again  be- 
coming Ego,  158. — How  he  seeks  to 
prove  that  the  notional  indrvidual 
IS  itself  the  producer  of  aesthetic 
works,  ibid, — Observations  on  an 
extract  quoted  from  his  dialogue 
entitled  Giordano  Bruno,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  finite  is  perfect  when 
linked  with  the  infinite,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  linked  with  the  infinite 
unless  it  be  previously  identified  with 
it,  160. — But  (objects  the  Author)  if 
the  finite  is  previously  identified  with 
the  infinite,  it  no  longer  stands  in 
need  of  being  linked,  fbid, — Besides, 
the  expression  **to  be  identified  with 
the  infinite"  is  ambiguous,  ibid.— 
From  the  statement  that  the  finite 
cannot  be  linked  with  the  infinite 
except  by  means  of  the  infinite,  he 
concludes  that  a  work  representing 
the  highest  beauty  can  be  produced 
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only  by  the  eternal^  ihid. — But  this 
conclusion  contains  more  than  there 
is  in  the  premises,  ihid. — Moreover, 
the  analysis  of  the  hfU-in^h  wanting, 
tM. — He  says  that  *'ail  tilings  are 
in  God  simply  by  means  of  their 
eternal  notions,"  which  are  soyls, 
etc..  etc.  ibiit  —  H^  finds  a  contra- 
diction in  Hegel,  but  does  not  see 
that  the  same  charge  can  be  laid 
against  himself,  163  u.— Mentioned 
abo  at  171. 

SllULTENS.— Quoted  at  1576. 

SlllFLTZ  (John  Henry)  11687-1744). 
By  itieans  of  sustringenls  taken  into 
the  month  by  a  patient,  he  stopped 
hemorrhage  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  586. 

ScoTtJS  <;john  Duns)  {1274-1308). — 
Quoted  at  455  rt.^He  denies  that 
separated  souls  have  any  inclina- 
tion to  be  re-united  to  the  body,  701    | 

li.  I 

SftNECA    (L,A.)    (3-65),     He    distin-    1 
gubhes  anima  from  animuft  230  n.      \ 

Sennkkt     {Daniel}      {1572-1637).—    j 
Quoted  al  521  «,  and  523  w. 

Serres  (John  De)  (  .  *  .  .'1598).— 
Appetuii.t.  His  opinion  on  the 
inteliijiifiU  matter  of  Plato,  6S. 

Servius  (NLOJ  {V  CentuT}').  Quo- 
ted at  1580  #1. 

Sextus  EMPiRtct;s  {II  Century),  He 
refers  lo  a  certain  Xcniades  of 
Corinth  as  quoted  by  Dcmocritus, 
attributing  to  him  the  opinion  that 
**  All  came  from,  and  continually 
returned  to  non-being,'-  1365  «, 
1609  n, 

Affp^ntiix.  He  attributes  to  Xe- 
nopnanes  a  verse  saying  :  **  Of  earth 
ana  water  are  we  all  born,**  20  a — 
classes  Empedocles  with  the  Italic 
phtbsophers,  and  says  that  h^  ad- 
mitted a  spirit  communicating  with 
all  nature,  and  giving  life  to  all 
thing*,  S3 — and  also  cla^^ises  him 
with  those  who  6coi^  d—oA^iVoixru', 
53  », — He  says  that  Empedocles 
pbced  the  criterion  of  certainty,  not 
m  the  unsitt  but  in  right  reason,  dis- 
tinguishing the  latter  into  tikntu  and 
human ,  90  and  ». 

Appendix.  Quoted  also  at  20, 
28  /f ,  80  If,  Sg  7f,  94  17. 

SiMPUCius  (VI  Century).  He  has 
preserved  for  us  two  fragments  of 
Parmeiiides  where  the  principle  0/ 
coj^miWH  is  distinctly  expressed,  1364. 
—  He    crroneounly    maintains     thai 


Parmcnides  admitted  AnVi^and  nm- 
/W/i^,  1368, 

Appendix,  When  he  says  that 
*•*  fritndship  produces  the  Out  in  all 
tKings,*'  he  means  that  the  One  by 
essence  produces  the  One  by  parti- 
cipation, 70. —  He  considers  the 
mind  spoken  of  bv  Anaxagoras  as 
corresponding  to  \h^  friendship  and 
the  strife  of  Empedocles,  73  «, — He 
say^  that  Empedocles  reduced  his 
elements  to  ihc  monad  of  necessity^  75. 
— According  to  him,  Empedocles 
posited  two  worlds,  82  and  «. 
Cited  also  at  20  «,  52  «,  80  «,  87  «. 

Sjmon  (Gustave)  (  .  ,  ,-1876).  He 
discovered  and  described  a  species 
of  acarus  lodging  in  the  hairy  foUiclcs 
of  the  human  bcjdv,  6oi. 

SiNArurs  (Aloysius  Michael)  (XVIl 
Century),     Quoted  at  522  «. 

Socrates  (469-399  b.c).  He  infers 
the  immoriality  of  the  soul  from  the 
fact  of  man  being  made  for  righteous- 
ness, 725. — His  dying  speeches 
prove  the  great  force  which  the  inti- 
mate  conviction  that  moral  good  \^ 
something  eternal,  and  that  man 
is  made  for  it,  exercises  on  the  con- 
science of  upright  persons,  725  n. 
— He  held  that  speciiS  are  distinct 
from  individuals,  and  that  while  the 
individuals  are  many,  iheir  species  is 
one  only,  11S4  w.^tn  the  dialogue 
entitled  Farmentdes,  he  erroneoiisly 
concedes  that  any  es?»ence  which 
exist;}  per  se  cannoi  be  in  our  mind, 
^33^*  1369.— Quoted  also  at  1 279, 
1368,  1369. 

Appetuiix.     He   is   quoted  at  40, 
99,  184,  195 /I. 

SoKFiANUs  (Michael)  (XVI  Centur}'). 
His  translation  of  a  passuige  in  Aris- 
totle favours  the  German  Panpsy-^ 
ehism^  1 286. 

Spallanzani  (La?^ro)  (1729-1799). 
An  experiment  of  his  on  infusoria, 
602. 

Si'iGELS  (Adrian)  (1578-1625),  He 
thinks  that  the  blood  is  Hltte  apt  to 
coagulate  in  weak  constitutions,  586. 

Spinoza  (Benedict)  (1632-1677).  He 
erroneously  maintains  that  man  is 
always  conscious  of  everylhing  that 
takes  place  within  him,  1480  n. 

SPRENGHEt,  {Currius)  (1776-1833). 
He  says  that  the  strongest  objection 
against  the  psychological  system  lies 
in  the  universality  of  organic  effecls, 
395. 
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Spurzhcim   (Frederick)   {1776-1832). 

The  Author  examines  his  opinions 
and  tho^  of  Gall,  and  distinguishes 
in  them  the  part  which  is  true  from 
that  which  is  falnc,  994-99S. 
StahL  (George  Ernest)  (1660-1734), 
The  Author  consider*  him  to  be  a 
^vriter  of  great  weight,  and  his  works 
most  worthy  of  study,  ^99  «. — Stahl 
overlooks  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween the  intefjectual  order  and  the 
sensual^  i>w/.— He  looks  upon  the 
anima]  operations  as  being  mtcllec* 
tivCf  though  unaccompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, 408 — and  maintains  that 
the  nature  posited  by  Hippocrates  is 
nothing  but  reason  acting  without 
consciousness,  ibid,  n. — He  misses 
the  true  distinction  between  the 
intellectual  operations  done  uncon- 
^ously  and  those  accompanied  with 
consciousness,  409. — Slaggcred  by 
the  objections  urged  against  him  by 
Leibnitz,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
a  religious  man,  he  replied  that  he 
^\d.  not  expect  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  from  its  nature,  but  from  grace, 
418, — He  attributes  to  the  soul  the 
power  of  producing  and  organising 
the  fcetus,  473. — He  says  that  he  has 
seen  the  blood  thrown  into  a  state 
of  inflamiuation  in  conij^equence  of  a 
general  spasm,  5S6 — also  that  he  has 
seen  epileptics  giving  a  very  fluid 
blood  before  an  access,  but  s^tj 
dense  during  the  access,  5S6, 

The  movements  resulting  in  secre- 
tions and  excretions  are  considered  by 
his  school  as  the  cfiects  of  the  action 
of  the  soul,  1798  n. 

He  justly  inveighed  against  the 
abstracH*>n  of  those  who  placed  life  in 
moiion,  1883  **• — He  gives  to  certain 
small  movements  of  the  body  the 
appellation  oA  tonic ^  1894,^ — He  wrote 
a  famous  dissertation  on  the  so-called 
Errors  0/ nai arc,  I930. 

The  power  with  which  the  animal 
principle  is,  for  the  good  of  the  ani- 
mal nature,  endowed,  of  expelling 
hurtful  things  and  preserving  beneficial 
ones,  is  called  by  him  avroKfxiTia. 
naiura^  1940. — In  his  system,  the 
tendency  which  nature  has  to  the 
state  of  health  is  explained,  but  the 
errors  of  nature  remain  unexplained, 

He  is  quoted  also  at  1931  w,  and 

1963^ 

Stewart  iDugald)  (1753-1828).     In 


common  with  other  NominaJists,  he 
maintains  that  abstracts  are  nothing 
but  joords  by  which  the  mind  is  en- 
abkd  to  pass  from  one  particular 
idea  to  another.  This  opinioo, 
though  erroneous  in  the  main,  con* 
tains  a  partial  truth,  1377-1350,— The 
example  he  quote?  in  support  of  hts 
view  proves  the  contrary  of  it,  1380. 
STOB.tLfS  (John)  (V  Century),  A 
passage  of  Porphyry  preserved  by 
him,  617. — He  is  also  quoted  at  6:22, 

Appifidix,  He  says  that  Heradi- 
tus  placed  the  nature  of  the  soul  in 
lights  16  «,  93. — His  explanation  of 
a  sentence  of  Epicurus  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  2S.  — A  passage  in  which 
the  Author  thinks  that  he  expounds 
the  teaching  of  Enipedocles  regard • 
mg  friendships  71. 

Quoted  also  at  13,  16  it,  ao  m,  29  m^ 

$7  »,  89  »,  90  »,  93  n^  9c  IT,  \%in* 

Straho  (.  .  .^25).   "He  describes  the 

cruellies  practised  by  the  Assyrians 

on  occasion  of  funerals,  15S0  n. 

Strato  (of  Lampsacus)  (III   Century 

B.C.).  Mentioned  in -^/yv«./ij-»  19. 
StuRZ  (Frederick).— He  quote*  pass- 
ages from  ancient  writers  who  ex- 
pound the  opinion  of  Empedocles 
that  the  soul  consists  in  the  blood 
itself,  617  «. 

He  is  mentioned  also  at  517,  621  «, 
368  », 

Appendix,  He  reads  a  prassage  of 
Aristotle  better  than  Syrianus»  65  h — 
and  quotes  many  extracts  from  an- 
cient Authors  which  seem  to  prove 
that  Empcdocles  hy  fncftdskip  meant 
(he  OnCi  67  « — while  other  passages 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  iodkfiitnd^p 
and  the  one  as  two  different  things, 
70  «. — He  shows  that,  for  Empe* 
docles,  the  otu^  chiias^  matttr^  y£r^, 
were  very  nearly  synonymous  terms. 
78,^ — He  considers  the  Neo-Platonists 
to  have  been  wrong  in  attributing  to 
Empcdocles  the  belief  in  the  rW//- 
iigiole  worldt  82 — ^and  rejects  some 
conjectures  of  Bruckcr  respecting  the 
teaching  of  this  philosopher,  9a  — 
He  quotes  many  ancient  authors  who 
affirm  that  Empedocles  admitted  the 
Pythagorean  Mclem psychosis,  90  «. 

Quoted  also  at  51,  54  «,  72  *f,  73  «« 
75  w.  77  «.  78  «.  ^^  n,  86  u, 
SuAREZ(Francis)(  [545-1617).  Heholds 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  gives  to  mai- 
ittgradHm  c&rpanitatis  ^22%  n — speaks 
of  divisible  souls,  qnas  (he  sayi)  tii 
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muliis  mvfntibus  isu  nott  dubiio,  ft  in 
omnibus  prater  hamin£ni  prohnhiiin' 
mum  ecnseo,  455 — thinks  that  the  di- 
visibility even  of  the  souls  of  perfect 
animak  can  be  maintained,  445  n. — 
While  suppoiing:  some  souls  to  be 
divisible,  he  admits  that  thi^  divisi* 
bility  doe*  not  necessarily  proceed 
from  their  being  dependent  on  mat- 
ter, 459  H. — From  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  the  intellect  is  '*^cm^in  so 
far  a*  being  or  in  so  far  ai  truth,"  he 
concludes  that  the  intellect  is  a 
spiritual  power,  and  distinct  from  all 
corporeal  organs,  628  n. — With  St, 
Thomajj,  he  adduces  man's  free-will 
as  a  proof  of  the  simplicity  of 
ihe  soul,  632 — and  refers  to  pas- 
sages from  Platonic  philosophers  in 
confinnation  of  the  same,  634, — He 
admits  in  the  separated  soul  a  *' cer- 
tain natural  aptitude'*  to  be  rc-unit- 
ed  to  the  body,  701  n. 

SU[DA.s  (975-1025),  He  refers  to 
Hcrmias  as  being  one  of  those  who 
l*x)k  the  nature  of  the  moral  giKxl 
for  vvhich  man  is  made  as  an  indubi* 
table  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  725  H. 

Appendix,  He  certifies  that  Phc- 
rccyoes  had  access  to  cert  am  myste- 
rious b4X)ks  of  the  Phruniciani,  j  L 

Suso  (Henry)  ( -1365).     He  proves 

the  immortality  of  man's  soul  from 
the  divine  element  contained  in  his 
reason,  721  #1, 

SwAMMEkDAM  (John)  (1 637-1 680). 
Mentioned  at  399. 

SwiETEN  (Van)  (1 700- 1 772),  He 
affirms  that  a  small  dose  of  scam- 
mony  is  enough  to  at  once  coagulate 
the  blood,  586, 


Taml'S  (A  Buddhist),  Appendix,  His 
reply  to  an  Indian  King  as  to  what 
Fq  was,  151  «. 

TEt.Esius  (Bcrnardine)  (1509-15S8J, 
He  wrote  a  book  directed  to  show 
that  **  The  substance  of  the  soul  is 
the  sole  principle  that  governs  the 
entire  animal/*  520, — Mentioned  at 

524. 
Tenneman  (William  Theodore)  (1761 
-1819).     Appendix^     His  description 
of  the  system  based  on  DemocriCu3*s 
ctScoAa.  95.— He  attributes  the  ori- 


gin of  Ihe  controversy  between  the 
Realists  and  Nominahsts  to  Porphy- 
ry's book  On  tht  Five  l^otccs^  200  n. 

Tertulljan  (Q.SJ  (160-24S).  His 
wrong  view  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
validly  refuted  by  St»  Augustine, 
624. — H  is  proof  of  the  soul's  simpli- 
city, 634  «. 

Quoted  also  at  457,  617  n. 

Testa  (Giuseppe  Antonio)  (I7$6- 
1814).     Mentioned  at  19S0, 

TiiALES  {of  Miletus)  (Vn  Century 
liX. ),  According  to  Aristotle,  he 
placed  life  and  intelligence  in  con* 
tinnoui  motion^  1365. 

Appendix,  He  placed  the  principle 
of  all  things  in  water,  11 — a  belief 
%vhich  he  derived  from  tradition,  ibid, 
— and  is  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
school  which  took  itidividual  reason* 
inj>  for  its  distinguishing  feature, 
82, — He  look  his  doctrines  from 
the  Phcenicians,  94, 

Themistius  (315-390)-  Appendix, 
He  erroneously  charges  Empedocles 
with  contradiction,  67  and  «. — He 
compare*  Empedocles's/rfc'/ii/fi/^  to 
\\x%iconetptoi  things,  75 — and  certifies 
that  Empedocies  supposed  all  the 
elements  to  be  animate,  80  n. 

TfiEuDORET  (393-458),  He  quotes  a 
verse  of  Parmenides,  1362 — is  men- 
tioned at  621,  1725  If, 

Appendix.  He  says  that  Anaxi- 
menes,  Anaxlmander,  AnaxagonLS» 
and  Archelaus,  placed  the  nature  of 
the  soul  in  air^  13  «. — Mentioned  at 
22  n,  25  n^  28  »,  32  ff,  ro8  n. 

TheoI'HILUS  (St.)  (H  Century),  Wis 
interpretation  of  the  wordsof  Geoests : 
*•  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over 
the  water,"  498* 

THEOfn&ASTlJS      (   .    *    ,    -287     B.  C), 

Appendix,  He  says  that  the  eternal 
ijttd  immutai/lc  w&rid  of  Empedocles, 
far  from  being  mere  inactive  matter, 
is  an  active  cause,  86— and  proves, 
against  Aristotle,  by  the  authority  of 
Empedocles  himself,  that  matter 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  anything,  86 
«,— Mentioned  at  174  «, 
TiioMAS  (St.}  of  Aquin  (1226-1274). 
He  holds  that  the  same  being  which 
belongs  to  the  whole  human  com- 
pound belongs  also  to  the  soul  itself, 
10  H, — He  gives  an  excellent  defi- 
nition of  inteilcctuttl  perception,  53. 
— According  to  the  Author,  the  true 
aiid  k)gical  way  by  which  the 
sciences    niUBt    proceed    was    seen. 
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followed  and  indicated  by  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas,  113. 

St.  Thomas  shows  that  when  St. 
Augustine  says  that  the  mind  knows 
itself  through  itself,  he  means  that 
it  knows  itself,  through  its  act,  t.r., 
through  the  perception  of  itself,  114- 
— His  teaching  on  the  reflex  know- 
ledge that  the  soul  acquires  of  itself, 
supposes  its  immediate  self-percep- 
tion, ibid. — He  lays  it  down,  with 
Aristotle,  that  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  our  soul  is  the  principle  of 
all  the  knowledge  we  can  have  of 
pure  spirits,  ibid. 

The  Author  observes  that  in  his 
**  New  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas  " 
he  has  fully  explained  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Thomas  about  the  knowledge 
which  the  soul  has  of  itself,  1 14  n — 
and  calls  St.  Thomas  *'one  of  his  two 
great  masters,"  117. 

St.  Thomas  distinguishes  direct 
from  reflex  knowledge,  121  n — says 
that  second  acts  are  virtually  con- 
tained in  the  first  act,  130  n — finds 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  substances 
to  act  by  themselves,  182  n — explains 
what  the  Aristotelians  meant  by 
saying  that  the  soul  is  "the  Act  of 
the  body,"  207 — cautiously  corrects 
Aristotle*s  teaching,  223  n — says  that 
there  is  no  substantial  form  standing 
between  the  human  soul  and  first 
matter,  and  that  man  is  perfected  by 
the  rational  soul  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  perfection,  i>., 
so  that  he  may  be  boay^  and  animate 
body^  and  rational  soid,  225  n. — From 
this  doctrine  he  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  the  soul  is,  by  its  essence,  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  ibid. — He 
explains,  that  although  the  intellec- 
tive soul  is  ^*form  of  the  body 
according  to  its  essence^  it  is  not  so 
according  to  its  intellective  opera- 
tion," 228. 

He  teaches,  that  in  the  same  way 
that  our  intellect  is  virtually  infinite, 
in  that  same  way  it  knows  the 
infinite,  237. — His  principle,  impos- 
sibile  est  .  .  .  plurium  diver sonim 
esse  unam  formam  is  not  opposed  to 
the  appellation  of  form  which  the 
Author  gives  to  ideal  being,  238  n. — 
He  speaks  of  a  truth  which  is  created ; 
the  Author  explains  this,  238  and  n. 

He  says  that  the  intellective  soul 
virtually  contains  all  that  is  found  in 
the  sensitive  soul  of  brutes,  and  in 


the  vegetative  soul  of  plants,  255. — 
He  lays  down  the  important  trath, 
that  Ipsa  anima  cujus  est  hac  virtus 
{inteilectiifa)t  est  corporis  firma^  276^ 
proves  that  the  intellective  soul  is  the 
form  of  the  human  compound,  289 — 
calls  contacttts  virtutis  the  contact 
of  the  percipient  with  the  p>erceived, 

293. 

He  somewhere  says  thaf ,  speaking 
properly, /5'<'/m^  is  not  knaimnj^,  402. 

From  the  fact  that  the  whole  soul 
is  in  every  part  of  the  body  he  infers 
its  simplicity,  448. — He  constantly 
affirms  that  it  is  more  pro|>er  to  say 
that  **the  soul  contains  the  body 
and  causes  it  to  be  one,"  than  to  say 
the  converse  of  this,  ibid. — He  ex- 
pounds the  argument  used  by  Aris- 
totle in  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
soul,  454 — and  proves  that  the  soul 
is  in  the  entire  body  and  is,  with  its 
whole  self,  in  each  part  of  the  body, 
459  ^' — His  explanation  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  anmllata  when  cut  into 
pieces  is  not  dissimilar  from  that 
which  the  Author  gives,  in  general, 
for  all  those  animals  in  which  feeling 
is  accumulated  with  an  equal  inten- 
sity in  many  centres,  488. 

He  teaches  that  matter  is  the 
individuating  principle  of  souls ; 
but  this  (the  Author  observes)  applies 
only  to  sensitive  souls,  559. — He 
distinguishes  four  kinds  of  individuals, 
560  n. 

The  Author  gives  the  intimate 
reason  why  St.  Thomas  says  that 
"The  act  of  understanding  cannot 
be  performed  through  a  corporeal 
organ,  as,  for  example,  is  the  case 
with  vision,"  628. — From  the  fact  of 
man's  liberty  St.  Thomas  deduces 
the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  632. — 
A  flaw  noticed  in  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  he  based  his 
demonstration  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  soul,  633  n. — He  draws  a  proof 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  soul  from  the 
fact  of  reflection^  635  n. 

His  position  that  "The  sensitive 
soul  is  an  act  of  the  body  "  is  correct, 
if  we  take  the  word  act  as  meaning 
principle^  in  respect  of  which  the 
body  IS  term^  657. — He  says  that  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  ancients, 
e.g. ,  the  Sadducees,  disbelieved  in  the 
existence  of  anything  but  body  was 
because  they  dia  not  distinguish  senu 
from  intellect^  668  n. 
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Application  of  hts  principle  that 
Omne  /tarfid/^Utim  compatatur  nd 
JktKticipiiHs  fit  actus  fjus^  675  n. 

The  .scholastic  dktum^  rcpeateti  by 
him,  Primum  .  ,  .  t^nod  intt'tHj^Uur  a 
fiobis  secmidum  statu m  pnrsaitis  vita 
est  guri>iiiTAs  rei  materia  us,  may 
receive  an  interpretation  which  ren- 
ders it  true,  681-684. — He  says  that 
man  perceives  things  in  the  light 
UF  THE  FIRST  TRUTri,  that  the  \vghx 
of  owr  intellect  is  a  **  certain  impres- 
sion of  the  first  truth,"  and  that  it  is 
the  means  of  knowing,  684, 

He  t>clicvcs,  vs-ith  the  ancients, 
that  when  man  is  first  begotten,  the 
sentient  principle  has  not  yet  that  ulti- 
mate act,  which  raises  it  to  the  vision 
of  being  and  thus  renders  it  intelligent, 
685. 

He  admits  in  the  separate  soul  a 
true  inclination  to  be  reunited  with 
the  body,  701  n, — From  the  relation 
which  the  intellect  has  with  matter 
he  deduces  its  individuation,  and 
hence  the  plurality  of  the  human 
intellects,  706, — He  corrected  by 
various  limitation.^  the  opinion  of  the 
Schoolmen,  "that  matter  is,  univer- 
sally, the  principle  of  individuation," 
706- 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  **The  i ntcl lee ti%'e  soul  contains, 
virtually,  all  the  inferior  forms,  and 
that  everything  has  only  one  substan- 
tial being,  and  one  substantial  form," 
71 5— and  that  the  rational  soul  con- 
tains, virtually,  the  sensitive  and  the 
nutritive  soul,  719. 

With  Aristotki  he  holds  that  the 
actuality  of  beings  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  immediately  kno^'n,  735 
—and  excludes  from  the  definition  of 
extettsioH  ihc  concept  of  matter,  777  n. 

He  says  that  matcriit  prima  is,  per 
Sff  in  tthrOf  atit  in  iacato  ttt  p*frt^  and 
that  **  although  matter  has  no  simili- 
tude with  God  according  to  its  poten- 
tiality, nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  il  h 
a  potential  being,  it  retains  a  certain 
similitude  of  the  divine  being,  781 
ft.  — He  also  says:  ** Matter  cannot 
properly  be  conceived  as  divided  into 
parts  except  when  it  is  considered  as 
of  a  given  quantity  ;  but,  considered 
apart  from  all  quantity •  it  remains 
an  indivisible  substance,"  785. — He 
expounds  a  doctrine  of  Plato  about 
quantity  and  ^na/iJv,  792  «. — A  pas- 
*agc  of  hi>  i^  acutely  commcnica  by 


the  Author,  797  «.  He  refutes  the 
error  of  those  Schoolmen  (followed 
later  by  Descartes)  who  placed  the 
substance  of  bodies  in  extension,  i&id, 
— His  proposition,  ''Everything  is 
understood  in  so  far  as  it  is  abstracted 
from  matter,"  is  Iruc  if  by  utaiter  wc 
mean  reality^  stdutsti^nirt  not  if  we 
mean  matter  by  itself  alone,  810  ?j. — 
He  distinguishes  matter  into  €otfimon 
and  iiuiiindiml^  on  which  latter  ap- 
pellation an  acute  remark  is  made  by 
the  Author,  ibid. 

He  teaches  that  to  abstract  from 
extension  is  necessarily  the  same  as 
to  abstract  from  all  matter,  81  J. — 
Analysis  of  this  by  the  Author,  Si2. 

He  shows  the  necessity  of  an  active 
principle  for  drawing  matter,  a  thing 
only  \n  potmtia,  to  its  act,  Siz  n. — 
By  saying.  Talis  p<^tetttia  nan  est  ad 
operatiomm^  saiadessc^  he  widens  the 
concept  of  matter,  so  that  matter 
ma^  belong  to  all  creatures,  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  Si3»  — He  very  pro- 
perly observes,  however,  that  this  is 
taking  the  word  matter  in  two  difTcr- 
ent  meanings,  814. — He  excludes 
from  the  concept  of  matter  all  rela- 
tion to  extension,  815. 

He  adduces  two  argumcnti  to 
prove  that  the  soul  is  not  composed 
of  matter  and  form,  834  n. — Obser- 
vations of  the  Author  on  the  definition 
of  matter  as  Illud  quod  est  in  pi) ten ' 
tia  tantum,  ibid. — St,  Thomas  says 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
fartn  and  nature  in  things  that  are 
simple,  but  only  in  those  that  are 
composed  of  matter  and  form,  849  «. 

He  teaches  that  all  acts  can  be 
reduced  to  a  first  act^  but  that  not 
all  powers  can  be  reduced  to  a  first 
jX'Wcr,  S 5 9— says  that  **  bein^  is  not 
compared  to  other  things  as  the 
recipient  to  the  received,  but  rather 
as  tne  received  to  the  recipient,"  S60 
H — docs  not,  according  to  tne  Author, 
always  distinguish  passivity  from 
receptivity^  ibid. 

He  is  called  by  the  Author  the 
greatest  of  all  Italian  philosophers, 
907. 

Starting  from  the  concept  of /f/riw- 
ifss  matter ^  whose  act  is  tne  rubstaw 
tiai  formt  he  affirms  that  the  poten* 
tial  being  of  matter  is  nothing  but  its 
essence,  903  «.— He  says  that  **  The 
rational  and  the  jensiblc,  in  so  far  as 
ihcv  differ,   do   not  come  from  the 
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faculties  of  sense  and  reason,  but 
from  the  sensitive  and  rational  soul 
itself,"  905  n — proves  that  the/^w^r 
of  a  being  cannot  be  identified  with 
its  essence,  unless  the  acts  also  are 
identified  with  it,  907  w. — In  what 
sense,  according  to  him,  a  created 
bein^  can  be  said  to  have  an  infinite 
passive  (/>.,  receptive)  power,  looi 
If. — He  had  a  ghmpse  of  the  truth 
**  that  the  extended  cannot  exist  ex- 
cept in  the  simple,"  1 127  n — lays  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  **  the  sub- 
stantia] being  of  anything  consists  in 
the  indivisible,"  which  is  equivalent 
to  sa^g  that  **  where  there  is  no 
simphcity,  there  is  no  being,"  1 136  n. 

The  acmonstration  of  God's  exis- 
tence from  motion,  which  Aristotle 
calls  the  first  and  most  manifest  of 
all  demonstrations,  derives  its  force 
from  the  principles  laid  dow^n  by  the 
Author  about  the  nature  of  immanent 
and  of  transient  acts,  1226  n. — What 
was,  according  to  Cardinal  Gaetnno 
and  the  Author,  the  object  of  St. 
Thomas  in  propounding  this  demon- 
stration, 1232  n. 

He  grants  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  cannot  be  any  self-moving 
thing,  iind.  n — admits  the  Aristotelian 
principle  that  ^^ forms  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  genus  or  a  species,  but 
com  toil  nds  can,"  1 336  n. 

He  defines  the  One  as  "  that  which 
is  undivided  in  itself,  and  divided 
from  other  things,"  1360  n — derives 
the  distinction  of  the  Divine  Persons, 
not  from  their  essence  but  from  their 
relative  property,  ibid. — follows  Aris- 
totle in  attnbuting  a  kind  of  abstrac- 
tion to  the  sense,  upon  which  the 
Author  makes  several  remarks, 
1461  n. 

From  the  old  sajdng  that  Omnis 
co^nitio  estpcrformam,  he  infers  that 
Infinitum  quod  se  tenet  ex  parte 
materia:  non  pcrfecta  per  formam 
igfiotum  est  secundum  se,  1 499  w. — 
He  recognised  that  without  sensations 
or  phantasms  the  mind  cannot  think 
subjectively,  1521  //. — In  what  sense 
it  can  be  said  that  Similitudo  rei 
intellects  est  forma  intellect  us,  1601 
n. — He  takes  an  important  exception 
to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  which 
placed  the  principle  of  individuation 
m  matter,  164 1  w. — For  him,  what 
is  pure  form  is  intcllectum  in  actu,  ibid. 

He  is  called  by  the  Author,  not 


only  the  greatest  philosopher,  but 
also  the  greatest  theologian  of  Italy, 
1660. 

He  says  that  we  know  of  God,  not 
what  He  is,  but  only  theU  He  is, 
ibid. — ^and  that  although  "truth  in 
general  is  per  se  known,  the  eidstence 
of  the  First  Truth  {Le.,  God)  is 
not  per  se  known  with  respect  to  us," 
f^'<^— explains  the  difference  of  mean- 
ing  between  the  words  God  and 
Godhecul,  1662  n — observes  that  the 
Divine  attributes,  though  distinct 
from  one  another  in  our  conception, 
in  God  Himself  are  all  perfectly  one, 
1663 — and  that  we  cannot  speak  of 
simple  beings  except  in  the  way  we 
do  of  composite  ones,  from  which  we 
in  this  life  derive  our  cognitions, 
1663.  —  He  declares  that  current 
words  must  be  taken  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  1665 — also  that  our  intellect 
comes  to  know  itself  in  the  very  same 
manner  in  which  it  comes  to  know 
other  things,  1668  «. 

Quoted  also  at  282,  455  »,  519  n, 
859  w,  1359  n,  1390  «,  1417,  1464  «, 
Appeftdix.  According  to  him,  the 
quiescent  universal  of  Aristotle  is  not 
derived  from  experiment^  but  is  the 
ulterior  cause  of  the  universal  con- 
cepts which  are  formed  through  ex- 
periment, 184. — How  he  interprets  a 
passage  where  Aristotle  says  that 
the  sense  forms  the  universal,  187. — 
He  says  that  bein/i'  is  the  first  concep- 
tion of  the  intellect,  188  ;«. 
Mentioned  also  at  11  n,  204  if. 

Thomson  (John).— He  thinks  that  the 
action  of  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed 
part  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  vessels  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  2117  ». 

TiEDEMANN  (Theodoric)  1 745-1803). 
In  expounding  Plato's  Pamtenides, 
he  adverts  to  the  poverty  and  inac- 
curacy of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  123 1  «. 

Appendix,  He  censures  Brucker 
for  having  believed  in  a  world-soul, 
80  n — and  says  that  the  obscurity 
found  in  Plato's  ParmcnicUs  is  in 
great  part  due  to  deficiencies  in  the 
language,  85  n, 

TiLLAYE  (John  Baptist)  (1752-1822). 
Mentioned  at  451  n, 

TiMi*:us  (OF  \joz%\%),— Appendix,  Ac- 
cording to  Plato,  this  philosopher 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  theory 
of  the  Intelligible  ElemtnU^  78  ». 
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TOLOMEi  (Giovanni  Batista)  (1652- 
1726).      Mentioned  at  521, 

Tom  m  aseo  ( X  ico  lo )  ( 1 802  - 1 8  74), 
The  Author  calls  him  **  A  sagacious 
observer  of  the  meaning  of  words/' 
1527. 

ToMMASisr  (Giacomo)  (1769-1847). 
He  .^peak5  of  the  rc-protlucihtlity  of 
living  bodicias  of  a  property  peculiar 
to  them,  1793  n — and  recognises  that 
the  complex  of  the  organic  and  nor- 
mal conditions  of  the  living  mecha- 
nism is  the  joint  result  of  solids  and 
liquids,  1945. — His  description  of  the 
effects  produced  by  stimuli  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  fact  of  inflammationi 
1971. — He  noticed  that  the  true 
cause  of  disease  was,  not  in  the 
excess  of  stimulus,  but  in  its  inop- 
portuneness,  1972^ — owns  himself  un- 
able to  determine  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  excitation  begins  to  be 
inllammatory,  197S— affirms  that  the 
greater  or  leaser  degree  of  stimulus 
must  be  considered  as  relative  to  the 
i  ndi  viduaFs  ^wer  *;/  auhirmue^  1979 
— but  then  he  almost  retracts  what 
he  has  said,  thus  coming  very  close 
to  the  truth,  ibid. — He  acknowledgetl 
that  generation,  the  development 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  part:*, 
are  operations  internal  to  the  animal, 
1980 — and  in  confirmation  of  this  he 
refers  to  the  observations  of  other 
distinguished  physiologists,  ihid. — 
He  see*  his  system  running  counter 
to  the  facts  observed  by  htm,  1982. 
— As  regards /<j««w/j',  he  adopted  a 
middle  coarse  between  Brown  and 
Racchctti,  1983. — Owing  to  the  in* 
discreet  and  blind  opposition  made 
in  his  time  to  the  Animists,  he  feh 
deterred  from  going  as  far  as  the 
sml^  aj3d  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
atop  at  the  conditions  of  the  fibre, 
1984.  — He  looks  upon  the  excitability 
of  the  parts,  and  their  susceptivity  to 
respond  to  the  action  of  stimuli,  as 
an  immediate  effect  of  the  animal 
organization,  1 98 7. — He  says  that 
when  one  part  is  truly  infiamed,  even 
though  it  be  afterwards  cured,  it 
never  returns  to  its  first  and  natural 
state,  1992,  ^To  him  medical  science 
owes  the  discovery  of  the  principle 
that  **'rhe  inflammatory  process  is 
one  only,'*  211 7, — He  looks  upon  the 
inflammatory  process  as  • "  Tne  only 
dynamic  means  by  which  the  organic 
organization  of  the  parts  is  injured. 


corrupted,  and  made  to  change  its 
nature,"  21 19.  — He  describes  various 
cases  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
reduced  to  extreme  debility,  while 
the  part  affected  by  inflammation  is 
in  a  most  vigorous  condition,  2122  n, 
— At  the  same  time  that  he  extols 
the  merits  of  the  anti-phlogistic  me* 
thod  of  cure,  he  acknowledges  that 
this  method  is  not  always  sumciently 
upheld  by  the  medical  faculty,  2123, 

ToRELLl  (Giuseppe)  (1721-17S1).  His 
book  de  Nihilo  Gcometrico  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  praise,  1 300. 

TusCASi  (Guiseppc)  (Pixjf.  j.— He  has 
observed  that  children  begin  by  emit- 
ting a  unison  voice,  after  which  their 
fifsi  change  is  the  leap  of  a  fourth, 

1594  «- 

TowxsnEND.— He  proved  by  his  own 
ejcampie  that  the  will  has  power  over 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  360. 

TiiEiND,— He  attributes  the  power  of 
resolvents  to  a  direct  action  on  the 
vitality  of  the  fluids  in  the  human 
body,  586, 

Trkmbley  (Abraham)  (1700-1784). 
His  observations  on  polyps,  462. 

TREViRANLrs  (Louis  Christian)  (1770- 
1S64).  He  believes  in  spontaneous 
generation,  491, — Hisejtperimentson 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  2113  ». 

V. 

Vaixntin  (Michael  B.)  (1657-1729). 
He  thinks  that  the  olfactory  nerve 
has  not  a  motor,  but  only  a  sentient, 
root,  1938  ».— He  observed  that 
rabbits  in  which  he  had  cut  the  olfac- 
tory ganglions,  sought  for  food  just 
the  same  as  before,  20S2  n — and 
that  certain  persons  who  had  never 
had  the  sensation  of  smell  were  wnth- 
out  olfactory  nerves,  2083. 

V A  R  uo  ( M.  T  )  ( f  1 4-26  B.  c, ).  Appen* 
dix.  He  defines  the  soul  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  opinion  which 
placed  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  air,  13. 

Verrier  (Le)  (1811-1877).  By  the 
process  of  inifgrntiott  he  discovered 
the  planet  which  bears  his  name, 
1046. 

Vio  (Cardinal  Gaetano)  (1469- 1 534), 
He  acutely  cJtpounds  ihc  doctrine  of 
St.  Thomas  about  the  reduction  of 
alt  acts  to  one,  S59  n — and  interprets 
the  ahsiraciion  fram  phatUasms  in  a 
sense  oonforniable  to  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  the  Author  in  the  Nrttt 
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Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas^  860  n. 
— His  interpretation  of  a  saying  of 
St.  Thomas  on  the  relation  of  the 
soul  to  the  body,  1 127  n — and  of  the 
demonstration  of  God's  existence 
from  the  fact  of  motion,  1232  n. — 
The  Author  quotes  him  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  that  the  soul  is  not 
the  full  cause  of  its  transient  acts, 

1233  «• 

VlREY(Julien  Joseph).  He  makes  two 
observations  on  human  generation, 
468  ft,  473  n — and  will  not  admit 
spontaneous  generation  from  a  mis- 
taken fear  lest  this  should  lead  him 
to  Pantheism,  507  «. 

Virgil  (70-19  b.c).  He  expounds 
in  stupendous  verses  the  opinion  of 
the  Animation  of  the  world,  518— 
and  relates  how  Hannah  inflicted 
wounds  on  herself  on  account  of  the 
death  of  her  sister  Dido,  1580  n. 

Appendix.      He  is  mentioned   at 
80  ft. 

Vrisberg  (Henry  Au^stus)  (1739- 
1808).  He  believes  m  spontaneous 
generation,  491. 

W. 

Ward.— He  thinks  that  the  doctrinal 
Indian  books  do  not  date  further 
back  than  500  years  before  Christ, 
and  that  Gautama  was  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  428  n. 

Whvtt  (Robert)  (1714-1766).  He 
revived  in  Scotland  the  system  of  the 
Animists,  and  maintained  that  the 
soul  continues  to  act  in  some  of  the 
muscles  even  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  419. 

Willis  (Thomas)  (1621-1675).  His 
accissory  fiervc  produces,  not  instinc- 
tive movements  only,  but  also  those 
that  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  voice,  366  n. 

Wilson  (Philip). — His  experiment  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  2113  w. 

Wolff  (Gasper  Frederick)  (1733- 
1794).     His  lis  essetitiaiisy  473. 

Wolff  (John  Christian)  (1699-1754). 
His  definition  of  Philosophy  is  cen- 
sured, \6 pr. — He  divides  Psycholo- 
gy into  two  sciences,  the  orxQcmpiricalt 
and  the  other  rational^  28. — Arbi- 
trariness of  this  division,  29-33. — 
How  he  proves  that  the  attributes  of 
one  being  cannot  be  communicated  to 
another  being,  432  «. — Mentioned 
also  at  590. 


Xeniades  (of  Corynth).  He  maintain- 
ed that  all  things  were  transient, 
and  generated  from  non-being,  1609 
n, — Mentioned  also  at  161 3. 

Xenophanes  (of  Colophon)  (VI  Cen- 
tury B.C.).  He  felt  that,  in  order  to 
give  consistency  to  nature,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
unity,  and  that  our  body  could  not 
exist  without  some  simple  principle 
to  contain  it,  445. — From  not  bemg 
able  to  unveil  the  mystery  of  transient 
acts,  he  fell  into  Pantheism,  1228  n. — 
He  was  Parmenides's  master,  1368 
If. — According  to  Aristotle,  he  posited 
the  One  without  expressing  its  nature, 
1368  n, — The  famous  argument  by 
which  he  attempted  to  disprove  all 
beginning  of  things,  1609  n. — He 
seems  to  have  seen  the  absurdity  of 
attributing  human  fonns  and  manners 
to  the  Gods,  1725. — Mentioned  also 
at  446,  1371  and  fi,  1725  n. 

Appendix.  Doubt  as  to  the 
genumeness  of  a  verse  attributed  to 
him  by  many  ancient  authors,  aa — 
Another  verse  attributed  to  him,  20 
n. — Singular  way  in  which  his  mind 
was  at  once  carried  up  to  the  question 
about  the  unity  of  things,  34, 

Mentioned  also  at  52  and  n,  64  ic, 
78  «. 

Z. 

Zeno  (of  Citium)  (358-260  B.c). 
Mentioned  at  1369. 

Appendix.  He  followed  the  doc- 
trine of  Democritus  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  16. — Mentioned  also  at  if. 

Zeno  (of  Elea)  (V  Century  B.C.).  Origin 
of  his  arguments  against  the  existence 
of  motion,  447. — How  Diogenes 
answered  those  arguments,  729. — 
Of  his  four  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  motion,  the  first  three 
tell  only  against  continuous  motion, 
1212  «,  and  1365. — Mentioned  also 
at  446  n. 

Appendix.  According  to  Diogenes 
Inertias,  he  taught  that  man  came 
from  the  earth,  21. — Mentioned  also 
at  34,  59  and  w,  60. 

ZiMARA  (Marc'  Antom'o)  (1460-1532). 
His  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Aristotelians  on  the  action  of  the 
senses,  13 14. — He  declares  that 
intelligibility  belongs  to  being  in  so 
far  as  being,  1335. 
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A  BST R ACTIO N .     To  abitract  is  to  di  vi  dc 
the  common  (which  is  called  ahitrad\ 
from  the  proper,    1314*   T378, — Ab- 
straction,   properly   so  called^  takes 
I  place  when  we,  reflecting  upon  any 
*  concept,  separate  in  it  several  ele- 
ments or  relations,  for  example,  the 
substance  from  the  accident,  or  vke 
Vfrsd,  1319. — Its  products    eltc  not 
k  beings,  but  entities,  iMd. — and  it  is 
an  illusion  to  lake  them  for  beings 
even   when  they  arc  marked   by  a 
word,    1320.^ — Abstraction    performs 
two   offices  ;  hence  its  division  into 
tA^Hc  and  hyf^othitk^  1^1. 

Its   laws'  artie   from   the   idea  of 
being,  which  antecedcs  all  abstrac- 
tions, 1 32 1. — Abstraction  is  not  pos- 
sible  tmlcss   it    be   preceded  in    the 
mind  by  that  upon  which  it  is  per* 
.formed,  1350. infants  do  not  begin 
J  to  abstract  until  they  have  begun  to 
I  reflect,  1314. — Abstraction  stands  in 
foecd    of   signs ^    pnncipaUv    words, 

153I- 

An  abstract  is  not  a  being;  but  only 
a  partial  aspect  in  which  the  mind 
■•looks  at  a  being  which  has  been  pre- 
«Iy  apprehended,  1374.— Ab- 
stracts cannot,  by  themselves  alone, 
be  objects  of  complex  thought,  but 
only  of  partial  thought,  1376.^ — Ab- 
stract idfas  cannot  be  thought  unless 
there  be  in  the  mind  the  /////  ideas 
to  which  they  relate,  137S. 

How  the  human  family  might  by 
itself  have  arrived  at  pure  abstrncts, 
or  at  least  at  some  of  them,   1472. 

M73. 

Appc^tdtx.  Being  cannot,  as 
Hegel  pretends,  be  abstracted  from 
bdng,    167 — abstraction  am  go  fio 


further  than  take  away  from  being 
its  determinations,  ibid, — The  real- 
sensibU  hdnj^  intellectively  perceived 
is  the  object  on  which  it  is  exercised, 
191. — From  this  object  it  separates 
the  common ;  hence  at  once  the 
question :  **  Is  the  common  in  the 
things  themselves,  or  in  the  intel- 
lect?" iUd. 

Academics.  How  they  explained  the 
communication  between  soul  and 
body,  428. 

Accident  is  an  entity  which  cannot  be 
conceived  except  in  another  entity 
whereby  it  exists  and  to  which  it 
belongs,  52, — It  may,  through  ab- 
straction, be  conceived  apart  from 
the  substance,  ibid,—\>vX  in  this  case 
the  mind  is  necessitated  either  to 
preserve  the  notion  of  the  substance 
to  w  hich  the  accitlent  is  united,  or  to 
suppose  a  substance  in  general  in 
which  it  inheres,  ibid, — It  is  not  a 
being,  but  an  entity,  that  is,  an  ap- 
purtenance of  a  being,  1 136  «. — It 
exists  in  and  through  the  substance, 
S56. 

Act.  The  word  a^t  signifies  any  entity, 
741,  802  «,  854.— Under  this  a^-peci, 
it  cannot  be  defined,  741. — Together 
with  entity^  it  expresses  a  relation  to 
fotentiaHty,  74  r,  854,  1202 — hence 
in  order  fully  to  set  forth  the  notion 
of  act,  one  must  have  recourse  to  the 
notion  of  potentiality,  854.  ^The 
notion  of  a^:t  involves  the  relation  to 
that  of  potentiality,  sometimes  in  a 
positive,  and  sometimes  in  a  negative 
manner,  855.— Tlie  distinction  be- 
tween act  and  potentiality  is  suggest- 
ed to  our  mind  by  the  experience  of 
contingent  things,  741.— In  the  act 
itself,  our  mind  distinguishes  a  sort 
of  beginning  (initial  act),  &  middle. 
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and  an  end  wherein  the  act  rests 
completed  and  finished,  1202 — hence 
the  saying  of  philosophers :  In  aciu 
actus  nondum  est  actus,  and  such  like, 
idid. 

Wherever  there  is  an  act,  there  is 
a  principle,  688. — A  thing  is  in  so  far 
as  it  is  in  act,  700. — The  perfection 
of  every  being  lies  in  its  act,  t'M. 

Origin  of  the  concept  of  first  act, 
166.  — The  ^rst  act  is  called  by  men 
with  tAf  name  of  sitbstance,  and  also 
oi  substantial  subject,  ibid. — The  first 
act  of  a  being  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes its  substance,  169. — What  it 
is  ^hat  determines  a  first  act  to  have 
in  it  the  virtue  extending  to  one 
determinate  group  of  second  acts 
rather  than  to  another,  170. — St. 
Thomas  teaches  that  all  acts  may  be 
reduced  to  a  first  act  as  to  their 
cause,  whereas  powers  cannot  all  be 
reduced  to  a  first  power,  859. — 
Every  first  act  has  a  state  which  is 
natural  to  it,  and  is  that  state  wherein 
the  act  exists  in  the  fullest  and  most 
perfect  manner  possible  for  it,   1263. 

In  no  being  can  an  act  which  is 
transient  be  conceived  without  another 
act  physically  anterior  to  it  and  not 
transient,  771. — This  non-transient 
act,  which  is  first,  is  the  act  whereby 
the  whole  being  (the  full  essence) 
subsists,  ibid. — What  is  meant  by 
immanent  acts,  120 1. — These  are 
usually  called  first  acts,  1203. — 
What  is  meant  by  transient  acts, 
ibid.  — Their  characteristic  feature 
consists  in  the  transition  which  the 
being  makes  from  one  state  to  an- 
other, or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
in  motion  without  rest,  1204. — The 
immanent  act  endures  with  the  being 
so  long  as  no  substantial  change 
supervenes,  1205. — Th^  ^^'^t  imma- 
nent act  is  the  act  of  existence,  ibid. 
— The  other  immanent  acts  are  of 
two  classes  :  i.  those  which,  in  the 
intrinsic  order  according  to  which  a 
being  attains  its  proper  nature,  pre- 
cede its  act  of  existence  ;  2.  those 
which  follow  the  act  of  existence,  but 
are  indivisibly  joined  to  the  being,  as 
for  example  the  stable  accidents  of  a 
substance,  ibid. — Hence  three  classes 
of  immanent  acts,  1206. — In  addition 
to  this,  analysis  and  abstraction  some- 
times decompose  a  single  act  into 
several,  through  the  different  relations 
in  which  they  consider  it ;    hence 


immanent  acts  multiply  in  human 
language  and  conception,  1207. 

Difficulty  of  explaining  transient 
acts,  1208,  1209. — The  vulgar  con- 
cept of  these  acts  was  directly  im- 
pugned by  the  School  of  Elea,  1209. 
— Argument  against  the  continuous 
change  which  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  transient  acts,  1 2 10-12 14. — 
Transient  acts  do  not  take  place  by 
continuous  change,  but  by  instants, 
between  the  one  and  the  other  of 
which  there  is  some  duration,  1214- 
1223. — The  concept  of  the  transient 
act,  in  its  essential  relation  to  the  im- 
manent act,  consists  in  transition, 
1 224.  — The  transient  act  is  only  •  •  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  an  immanent 
act,"  or,  it  is  "  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  an  act  that  endures,"  1225. — 
It  supposes  a  First  Cause,  1226  n — 
it  can  only  come  from  immanent  acts, 
1229 — its  ^ound  must  be  sought  for 
in  term-betngs,  1238 — it  is  simply  the 
activity  of  the  first  act  furnished  with 
an  occasion  to  display  and  dispose 
itself  in  the  way  most  natural  to  it, 
1269. 

In  our  soul,  the  accidental  acts  oc- 
cur by  reason  of  changes  taking  place 
in  its  terms,  without  the  terms  tnem- 
selves  being  specifically  changed, 
943,  944. — If  tne  changes  proceed 
from  the  soul's  own  activity,  they 
are  active  acts;  if  they  proceed  from 
some  foreign  cause,  they  are  passive 
acts,  944. — In  the  process  of  second 
acts,  a  kind  of  passivity  precedes  ac- 
tivity, not  only  in  the  logical,  but 
also  in  the  chronological  order,  947. 
Action.  An  action  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  its  principle,  1 64 
— the  principle  may  remain  iden- 
tical and  unchanged  while  the  action 
changes,  ibid. — The  principle  that 
•'Action  is  equal  to  reaction"  is  an 
erroneous  principle,  25a — It  is  not 
true  that  "There  is  no  action  without 
corresponding  passion,"  153  «. 

All  the  actions  which  proceed  from 
a  given  principle  are  virtually  con- 
tained in  that  principle,  166. — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  Author,  no  action  can 
be  admitted  to  take  place  between 
bodies  at  a  distance,  hence  when 
he  speaks  of  attraction,  he  simply 
means  the  phenomenon  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye,  not  a  true  force  that 
causes  it,  1833  n. 
Activity    is    a  continuation  of  that 
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motion  which  begins  m  passivity,  just 
as  tbc  line  ts  a  continuation  of  the 
point,  947.— Passivity  and  activity  do 
not  constitute  ditlercnt  powers,  but 
different  faculties  or  function*  of  the 
same  power,  ihid.  —  Whence  the 
distinction  of  the  two  concepts,  of 
activity  and  passivity,  1021. — Acti- 
vity, in  created  subjects,  partly 
comes  from  receptivity  and  passivity, 
and  partly  also  is  a  condition  of  these, 
io6d.^No  activity  would  be  activity 
if  it  had  not  its  natural  act  whereby 
it  posits  itself  and  is  what  it  is.  1099. 
— ^For  the  Author,  the  word  activity 
has  a  most  extensive  sense ;  it  is  found 
also  in  the  being  which  undergoes  the 
action,  2130  n.—The  law  of  subjec- 
tive activity,  and  the  cause  of  its 
action,  1953. 

The  rational  acti\Hty  has  two 
stages ;  in  the  tirst.  man  (still  uncon- 
scious)  enjoys  truik ;  in  the  second, 
having  arrived  at  the  consciousness 
of  the  possession  of  truth,  he  enjoys 
that  possession,  1669,— The  first  of 
these  stages  constitutes  man*s  dirt  ft 
ii/ff  the  second  his  life  of  reflection. 
1670. — The  same  happens  in  the 
,  case  of  the  rational  activity  as  in  that 

■  of  the  sensitive:  having  once  per- 
formed an  net,  it  retains  the  propen- 

I  .      sity  to  repeat  it.  923.^ It  is  a  law  of 

(animal)  sensitive  activity  to  produce 
a  iontinuom  feeling,  1564, 

i^THETics.     See  The  BEAUXtFUL. 

Affections.  Rational  a  flections  which 
have  g^  for  their  object  increase 
the  fundatnental  feelingof  excitation, 
and  those  w^hich  have  ntV  for  their 
object  diminish  it,  2172. — The  first 
may  be  called  stimulants^  the  second 
counter-itimulants^  2 1 74. — How  a 
full  mquiry  into  the  influence  of  ra- 
tional aflections  on  animaLity  ought 

II  to  be  conducted.  2073. 

^L  Animal   affection.      By    this    the 

^P        Author    means  a    universal   feeling 
"         intermediate    between    scnsions  ana 
fassionsr  2136. — It  is  produced  in  tbc 
sensuous  condition  of  the  animal  by 
the  special  sensions  occurring  con- 
tcmperaneonsly,    2137.^ — ^By    it    the 
sensual  instinct  always  determines  tbc 
animal  passions  according  to  the  law 
which    says:    "Feeling    takes  that 
attitude  which  is  the  most  comfort- 
able and  natural  to  it,"  21 38, 
Agathology.     Its  object.  1007. 
Agent.    Order  is  in  the  nature  of  every 
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agent,  and  is  therefore  found  also  in 
its  powers  and  its  acts,  1 730. — ^Tbe 
action  of  every  agent  is  naturally 
ordered,  ibid — An  agent  feels  dis- 
comfort when  it  is  impeded  from 
completing  an  action  in  which  its 
spontaneity    was    already  engaged, 

A,^nt  and  Reageni,  Every  effect 
which  takes  pi  nee  in  the  human  body 
is  due  to  two  concurrent  causes,  an 
agent  and  a  reagent,  an  action  and 
a  reaction,  2130, — The  true  effect 
produced  by  one  and  the  same  agent 
changes,  and  sometimes  proves  the 
opposite  of  the  regular  one,  when  the 
state  of  the  agent  changes  and  takes 
a  correspondingly  opposite  activity, 
i^iVA— When  the  agent  and  reagent 
are  complex,  that  is,  resulting  from 
divers  elements  and  forces  susceptible 
of  divers  passions  and  reactions,  then 
it  is  most  diflicuh.  if  not  impossible, 
to  forsee  the  true  eflfect,  213 1. — Ex- 
ample of  this,  21 31,  2132, 

Alexandrian  Philosophers,  They 
sometimes  seem  to  have  expressed  the 
true  doctrine  about  human  generation, 
650  n. 

Algebra.  Bv  what  law  the  Alge- 
braists were  led  to  sum.  both  positive 
and  negative  quantities  by  the  same 
kind  of  operation.  1045. — The  use  o( 
algebraic  signs  presupposes  the  pos- 
session of  abstracts  by  the  mind  of 
the  operator,  1 380. 

Analogy.  What  it  is,  and  what  sphere 
of  knowledge  it  comprises.  1655- 
1665. — It  occurs  in  reference  to  those 
beings  with  which  our  sense  does  not 
immediately  communicate,  and  from 
which  we.  therefore,  receive  no 
action,  modification  or  other  effect, 
1652. 

Analysis  divides,  Sptthtm  unites, 
1039. — ^These  are  the  two  ways  in 
which  partial  reflection  primarily  acts, 
1038, — Analysts  ij  either  materinl  or 
fomial,  1040. — Formal  analysis  is 
abstraction  properly  so  called,  which 
in  an  ideal  or  spiritual  object  con- 
siders one  element  and  leaves  aside 
the  rest,  1474- — Synthesis  also  may 
be  cither  material  or  formal,  1041.^ — 
The  subject  of  material  analysis  and 
synthesis  is  qutrntity^  1042, — ^Tbe 
subject  of  formal  analysis  and  s^n- 
ihesi?  is  quality^  nwdality^  or  relatitm^ 
ihid. — The  general  form  of  formal 
synthesis    is  jttdgfHrntt    1043.— The 
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faculty  of  abstracts  belongs  to  formal 
analysis,  1040. 

In  every  analysis  there  is  always 
some  kind  of  synthesis,  1044. — The 
distinction  between  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis lies  rather  in  the  result  of  re- 
flection, than  in  the  act  itself  of  re- 
flecting, whose  proper  form  is  always 
synthetic,  ibid, — hence  the  Author 
has  placed  judgment  and  reasoning 
in  the  class  of  syntheses  rather  than 
in  that  of  analyses,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  result  is  not  always 
synthetic,  but  sometimes  analytic, 
1045. 

Analysis  becomes  dangerous  if  it 
is  used  exclusively,  3. — The  same 
must  be  said  of  synthesis,  4. — The 
German  thinkers  abuse  synthesis,  and 
the  French  analysis,  4  n, — The  dan- 
gers of  the  abuse  of  analysis,  and  the 
errors  which  arise  from  it,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Author  in  many 
places,  5  If. — Whenever  the  human 
mind  turns  to  the  study  of  natural 
things,  the  analytic  method  obtains, 
1 1 1 3 — and  this  is  of  great  use  for  train- 
ing the  mind,  which  is  not  well  Htted 
for  scientific  synthesis  if  analysis  has 
not  first  been  perfected,  1113-1117. 
— The  human  mind  has  been  analys- 
ing for  the  last  two  centuries,  because 
during  this  period  the  physical  and 
material  sciences  have  acquired  a 
decided  predominance  over  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  1 1 14 — which  have, 
accordingly,  suffered  great  injury, 
1114-1116. — Why  the  Author  has 
given  the  name  of  synthetic  to  the 
three  last  books  of  this  work,  1 1 19. 
— Analysis  requires  signs,  and  espe- 
cially language,  153 1. 

Two  kinds  of  analysis,  the  cosmolo- 
i^cal  and  the  psychological ^  16 19. — 
To  cosmological  analysis  there  corre- 
sponds a  cosmological  synthesis, 
1620. 
Angelologv.  The  philosopher  can- 
not treat  of  the  Angels  except  through 
reasoning  apart  from  perception,  //*. 
28 — and  in  treating  of  them  he  can 
propose  three  questions :  ist  Whether 
there  be  separate  intelligences ;  2nd 
If  there  are,  whence  do  they  proceed  ; 
3rd  What  is  their  nature,  ibid. — 
Hence  Angelology  consists  of  three 
parts:  the  existence  of  the  Angels, 
their  cause,  and  their  cognizable  es- 
sence, ibid, — Their  existence  is  in- 
ferred from  their  conformity  tp  the 


attributes  of  the  Creator,  ihid. — 
Their  cognizable  essence  is  induced 
by  analogy  from  what  is  known  of 
the  human  soul,  ibid. — As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Author  thinks  that  An- 
gelology cannot  by  itself  form  a  com- 
plete philosophical  science,  ibid. 

Difterence  between  the  human  soul 
and  the  Angels,  200-202,  243. — 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  Angels 
goes  back  to  the  world's  most  ancient 
memories,  201  n. — The  Angels  lack 
the  corporeal  felt,  202. — Instead  of 
animal  feeling,  they  possess  the  feel- 
ing of  their  own  activities,  ibid. 
Animal.  Definitions  of  it,  613,  194S, 
2042.  — Its  essence  consists  in  feeling, 
1889,  465. — Its  constitutive  cona- 
tions, 2035,  615. — Its  wonderful  com- 
position, 1554. — Simplicity  of  its 
principle,  1938  ;i,  1905,  1906. — Its 
torm  consists  in  the  fundamental  feel- 
ing, 1785. — Its  individuality,  613. — 
It  has  a  single  principle  gxiiding  all 
its  instinctive  operations,  and  consist- 
ing in  **  the  tendency  to  attain  as  fully 
as  possible  that  state  of  satisfaction 
which  has  begun  in  it,"  1744. — 
Source  whence  it  derives  its  Hfe, 
613-625.— The  Author  thinks  that 
oxi^n  is  the  special  minister  of  ani- 
mal excitation,  615. — The  Ancients 
also  taught  that  the  animal  draws 
the  excitant  principle  of  its  life  from 
the  atmosphere,  625. — In  what  the 
death  of  the  animal  consists,  603- 
612. — WTiat  kind  of  aliment  is  neces- 
sary that  its  life  may  be  preserved, 
2000-2004. — The  animal  is  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  con/ifumm 
which  is  its  felt  term,  690. 

Whence  the  varieties  of  animals 
and  of  their  modes  of  propagation, 
464,  — Their  specific  and  truly  phib- 
sophical  classification  must  be  sought 
in  the  varieties  of  their  fundamental 
feeling,  465,  479. — Causes  of  the 
differences  in  their  organization,  471- 
473 — which  sometimes  is,  slowly  but 
profoundlv,  modified,  2167  n. — Sen* 
sitive  and  insensitive  parts  of  the 
animal's  body,  543-545. — Properly 
speaking,  all  non-intellective  ammals 
belong  to  a  single  species,  884. — 
Why  the  animal's  movements  proceed 
with  regularity,  1736,  1737. —  In  the 
most  perfect  animals  the  physical 
centre  of  activity  is  the  brain,  2020  n. 
The  true  active  principle  of  the 
animal  consists  in  feeling,  or  in  that 
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vital  principle  which  lies  b  the  feel- 
ing of  the  confimntm  placed  in  act, 
1S22  H.— On  the  quaniity  of  excita- 
lion  nccesmry  for  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  each  animal,  1864-1S70. 

The  laws  of  animal! ty  are  both 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  explain  the 
animal  phenomena,  187 1. — These 
phenomena  must  necessarily  be  de- 
pendent on  a  single  sensitive  prin- 
ciple, 1872-1S79.— To  take  each 
pbenomenon  one  by  one  and  account 
for  it  on  a  separate  principle,  would 
not  be  giving  an  adequate  expla- 
nation, 1872, --It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  wonderful  cohs^hshs  which 
exists  between  the  several  Hving  or- 
gans of  the  same  animal,  ibui. — For 
mis  purpose,  different  modes  of  ex- 
planation have  been  attempted  by 
Physiologists,  1S73-1877.— Modem 
Physiologists  arc  becoming  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a 
single  principle  in  order  to  explain 
this  fomenstts,  1 878- 1 8S3 .  — Th  c  An  - 
cients  have  always  seen  such  ncce:*- 
sity,  1S79— but  the  concept  which 
the  students  of  nature  formed  of  the 
single  principle  in  question  has  often 
been  imperfect,  I  Sao — because  I  hey 
overlooked  the  existence  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling,  18S1 — and  vainly  ima- 
fined,  instead,  a  brute  farce  as  pro- 
ucing  mere  local  movements  with- 
out being  conjoined  with  a  feehng, 
or  related  to  it,  1882, — Now  without 
this  conjunction  or  relation  no  such 
force  could  exist,  ib'ui.  and  //. — Order 
in  which  the  scries  of  causes  and 
eBects  in  all  animal  phenomena  is 
cUsMsed,  1S20,  1821. 

The  animal  principle,  when  it  has 
reached  its  highest  power  by  means 
of  the  specitk  perfection  of  the 
organization  of  its  felt  term  (the 
body},  rises  to  the  perception  of  the 
body  as  a  being,  and  hence  intues 
(irst  (in  the  logical,  though  not  in  the 
chronologicaU  order |  universal  being, 
691. — Hence,  as  long  as  the  animal 
feeling  retains  its  specific  perfection, 
it  cannot  by  itself  separate  from  the 
intellective  soul  that  has  arisen  in  it, 
ibid. — In  order  to  understand  the 
marvellous  mxui  between  animality 
and  intcllectuaUty,  one  must  keep 
well  in  mind  the  ontological  doctrine 
on  the  relations  essential  to  beings, 
1124.— It  is  not  absurd  to  imagine 
an  aninml  in  which,  by  the  disposi- 


tion of  the  Creator,  a  sensation  of  a 
feel  equal  to  that  of  sound,  or  of 
smell,  or  of  taste,  might  serve  for 
distinguishing  bodies  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  sight  now  does  in  man 
and  in  the  animals  known  to  os, 
1563  «. 

Movements  cannot  be  set  down  for 
certain  as  animal  movements  unless 
there  be  valid  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  some  feeling  concomitant 
with  the  motion,  1SS9. — The  Author 
demonstrates  two  propositions  in 
proof  of  this  thesis  1890-1916, 

Every  function  of  the  animal  body 
supposes  a  principle  sensitive  as  well 
as  simple  which  moves  and  directs  it, 
1900, — All  these  functions  are  re- 
duccd  to  two  classes:  ist  Those 
which  have  for  their  scope  and  effect 
the  fundamental  feeling,  ond  they 
belong  to  the  vital  instinct ;  those 
which  have  for  their  scope  and  eflTect 
a  special  sen  si  on,  and  they  belong 
to  the  sensual  instinct,  1901, — The 
functions  of  the  vital  instinct  may  be 
divided  into  those  which  have  for 
their  term  and  scope  the  continuaus^ 
and  those  which  have  for  their  scope 
the  ixciiatioH  within  the  continuou5| 
1902.— The  Author  does  not  enume- 
rate the  classes  of  the  functions  of  the 
instinct t  but  he  indicates  their  scopes, 
1903 — from  which  it  appears  that 
every  function  has  for  its  scope  a 
feeling  to  be  preserved,  or  to  be  im- 
proved, and  consequently  that  its 
cause  can  be  no  other  than  a  sensi- 
tive activity,  1904. — The  nature 
of  each  of  these  functions  requires 
this  cause  to  be  simple,  1 905, — 
There  is  in  feeling  a  loco-motor  in- 
stinctive activity  sufhcicnt  to  explain 
all  the  animal  phenomeim,  so  that 
the  introducing  of  any  other  cause 
would  be  arbitrary  and  against  the 
principle  of  luj^kunt  reason  as  well 
as  of  ^^^  parsiffwny  characteristic  of 
the  works  of  nature,  1907. — The 
unity  of  the  animal  functions  arises 
from  the  unity  of  its  feeling,  1926. — 
Application  of  the  laws  of  symp4stky 
to  the  animal  functions,  1926-1928. 

The  animal  principle  would  not 
exist  as  an  individual  agent  unless  it 
had  at  least  some  portion  of  matter 
fully  in  its  power,  2144. — Its  activity 
is  fatigued  if  the  sensorial  or  motor 
nerves  arc  over- taxed  with  work, 
2199. — Problem  proposed  for  »olu- 
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tion:  <*Why  is  it  that  the  animal 
principle,  being  simple  and  one, 
manifests  the  effects  of  its  action 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the 
living  body?"  2202. — The  animal 
principle  is  the  active  part  of  the 
feeling,  continuous  as  well  as  excited 
and  individuated ;  but  its  action  is 
conditioned  by  its  term  (the  body), 
2205. 

The  Author  proposes  the  question, 

"Whether  there  be  any  opposition 

between  the  laws  of  matter  and  those 

of    the    animal    activity,**    1828. — 

Between   the  vis  inertia    of   brute 

matter,  and  the  vital  activity,  there 

is  an  apparent  antagonism,  1831. — 

The  same  is  true  as  between  sensual 

spontaneity  and  brute  matter,  1 832. 

See  Animal  Feeling. 

Animality.       It  has  two  parts:   the 

passive^  constituted  by  feelings,  and 

the  active^  constituted  by  instincts, 

1780. 

Animate.     The  animate  is  not  formed, 

it  is  given  in  nature,  1251. 
Animation  of  the  body.  It  is  an 
effect  of  the  soul,  224,  225. — Its 
essential  character,  226. — Feeling  is 
its  effect,  term  and  completion,  229 
n, — In  the  animation,  which  is  com- 
pleted with  the  sensitive  life,  the 
soul  produces  also  the  organic  life, 
iHd. — That  organic  life  must,  even 
in  man,  be  attributed  to  the  soul,  has 
been  the  constant  opinion  of  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  ibid. 
Animists.  They  have  confounded 
the  intellective  principle  with  the 
sensitive,  1888 — and  abused  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes  by  pretending 
that  the  principle  which  produces 
animal  phenomena  knows  the  end 
for  whicn  it  acts,  ihiii. 
Anthropology.  It  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  man,  10. — Anatomy 
and  the  History  of  Humanity  are 
sciences  subsidiary  to  it,  8,  9. 

Supernatural  Anthropology,  Its 
object,  1006.  —  Theodicy  is  the  link 
that  connects  this  science  with  the 
philosophical  ones,  30  pr. — It  be- 
longs to  it  and  to  Theosophy  to  show 
the  final  end  of  the  various  and  sub- 
lime activities  with  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  endowed  the  human  soul, 
2231. 
Apoplexy.  Sec  Sensual  Instinct. 
Archetype.  It  is  the  perfection  of  a 
thing   in    its    nature,    48    «.  — The 


Author  is  wont  to  call  the  Archetjrpe 
the  complete  species^  Und. 

Aristotelians.  They  confounded 
form  with  species^  1 641  «— and  attri- 
buted the  universal  to  the  sense, 
1313,1314.  —Refutation  of  this  error, 
1314,— -They  supposed  children  to 
perform  an  abstraction  which  they  do 
not  perform,  ibid, — Some  said  that 
being  is  intelligible  in  so  far  as  it  is 
beings  but  others  said  that  it  is  intelli- 
gible only  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  act, 
1335. — They  erroneously  attributed 
a  kind  of  abstraction  to  the  sense, 
146 1  n. 

Art.  The  practical  knowledge  of  a 
given  system  of  actions,  when  it  has 
become  habitual,  is  called  art,  356. — 
The  art  of  producing  the  movements 
of  their  own  bodies  is,  more  or  less, 
known  by  all  men,  357. — Some  are 
able  to  stop  or  modify  even  move- 
ments which  are  instinctive  and 
spontaneous,  358. 

Attention  is  the  radical  Jorce  of  sub- 
jective knowing,  1 508. — It  may  in 
general  be  called  the  activity  of  the 
rational  principle,  1023 — or,  the 
activity  of  the  intelligent  subject, 
1 151  w.— Usually  the  word  attention 
is  employed  to  signify  the  free  or 
elective  intellectual  activity,  of  which 
we  are  wont  to  be  cognizant,  and 
which  is  concentrated  upon  a  deter- 
minate object,  1023. — The  Author 
takes  it  to  mean  generally  that  force 
of  the  spirit  which  is  applied  even 
without  any  special  concentration, 
nay  even  instinctively,  to  any  object 
whatever,  ibid. — It   belongs   to  the 

Practical  reason,  and  exercises  an  in- 
uence  on  the  theoretical  reason  and 
reinforces  its  acts,  1408. 

It  is  roused  by  a  real  term  only, 
1522. — One  of  its  characteristic  pro- 
perties is  to  embrace,  first,  the  whole, 
and  then  the  parts,  13 14, — Its  laws 
break  up  and  limit  being  in  so  far  as 
this  is  its  object,  i. — The  objects  of 
attention  thus  limited  are  called 
mental  entities,  ibid. — Without  atten- 
tion, the  subject  receives,  but  does 
not  operate,  that  is,  has  not  yet  come 
forth  into  a  second  act,  II51  n. 
Attraction.  It  is  a  permanent  cona- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  body  to  move 
towards  another,  1 254. — The  perma- 
nence of  this  conation  points  to  a 
cause  of  motion  different  in  its  action 
from  the  cause  of  the  conservation  of 
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naotioo,  ilfid, — The  Author,  on   the 

I  strength  of  arguments  which  seem  to 

[  have  considerable  weight,  places  the 

IcatA^  of  attractioti  in  the  Animation 

I  of  the  elemeaUj  1 190.— Attraction  is 

directed  by  the  relation  of  one  body 

to  another,  1261 — hence  its  cause  b 

not  a  body,  but  an  agent  capable  of 

embracing   the   mutual    relation    of 

several  bodies,  ibid, — Nothing  proves 

Ihe  necessity  of  admitting  attraction 

'  between    distant     bodie.^,    and     the 

Author  is  induced  to  deny  it  bjr  the 

contradiction  which  seems  to  him  to 

lie  in  its  concept,  593. 

Under  the  name  of  atfraituiH  the 
Author  comprises  not  only  astrono- 
mic attraction,  but  also  cohesion  and 
chemical  affinity,  1833.  -Be  believes 
that  the  law  by  which  attraction 
increases  in  direct  ratio  of  the  mass, 
and  in  indirect  ratio  of  the  square 
of  distances,  applies  also  to  molecular 
and  elementary  attraction,  1S33  — 
but,  speaking  01  attraction,  he  always 
understands  this  as  said  of  the  ap- 
parent phenomenon,  not  of  a  force 
which  is  its  true  cause,  tSSj  «» — A  . 
query  which  has  often  presented  | 
itself  to  his  mind  regarding  the  ' 
attraction  and  revolution  uf  the  , 
heavenly  bodies,  ibid. — Betiveen  the 
animal  movements  and  those  of 
attraction  there  is  an  apparent  an- 
lagonism,  1834 — which,  nowcvcr,  is 
denied  by  Magendic  and  others, 
l^iV/,— In  what  this  antagonism  con- 
sists, iSi5» 

The  law  of  attraction  constitutes 
the  physical  and  chemical  order, 
1S35.  —The  effects  attril^utcd  to 
attraction  cannot  all  belong  to  matter, 
but  they  may  belong  to  the  sensitive 
principle,  1S43.  —  All  the  phenomena 
of  attraction  can  be  explamed  by  the 
animation  of  the  first  elements  of 
loatier,  1844-1863. 


B. 

Beautiful  (The).  Unity,  properly 
speaking,  is  ihe  Jlwm  of  the  Beautiful, 
1546.— Beauty  not  the  same  as  har- 
mony, ilfid,  «.— The  order  which 
man  contemplates  in  his  own  feeling 
is  what  constitutes  the  aithctic  beauii- 
fui^  1770. — Distinction  between  the 
beautiful  in  general,  and  the  aiifutic 
beautiful,  and  between  the  pleoiant 


htoMtifui  and  the  simply  pltasantt 
ibid, — Some  writers  have  confounded 
the  pleasant  with  the  beautiful,  and 
restricted  the  most  vast  science  oi 
Callolcgy  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  ^-Esthitics^  ibid. 

Brutes  give  no  indication  of  their 
enjoying  the  beautiful,  or  even  must* 
cal  harmony,  but  are  aftecled  by  the 
pleasurable  sensible,  176S, 
Being  {Em).  To  say  bHng  is  the 
same  as  to  say  a<t^  1336. — The 
esunce  is  the  act  by  which  being 
exists  in  the  ideal  world,  1 339. — The 
rtalixaiion  is  another  act  of  the  same 
being,  the  act  by  which  it  exists  in 
feeling,  that  is,  the  act  by  which  it 
feels,  or  else  causes  feeling,  ibid, — 
The  act  by  which  being  exists  does 
not  ditTer  from  bein^  itself  except  by 
certain  relationtu  which  the  minaadds 
to  it,  1202. — The  essence  of  a  being 
is  identically  the  same  in  whatever 
instant  one  may  consider  it,  1163.  — 
The  concept  of  being  involves  the 
concept  of  an  aci^  1781.— The  first 
act  of  a  being,  that  act  by  which  it 
is  posited,  has  for  its  term  the  form 
of  the  being  itself,  1782— and  the 
tendency  of  such  act  is  to  posit  that 
form  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
possible,  1783 — and  if  it  docs  not 
posit  it  completely,  this  cannot  be 
due  to  the  act  itself,  but  is  solely  due 
to  some  cause  foreign  to  it,  1784,—^ 
In  what  the  complete  form  of  beings 
consists,  1633,^ —  The  reason  why  one 
act  terminates  in  one  fonn,  and 
another  act  in  another,  can  be  found 
only  in  the  free  act  of  the  Creator, 
1782.^ — In  the  bosom  of  being  there 
is  a  continuous,  immanent  action, 
1015 — to  which  action  the  Scholastic 
ar^jcllation  of  ^-Eimm  might  be  ap- 
plied, 1016. 

Every  being  has  an  intrinsic  order 
whase  ultimate  sufficient  reason  must 
be  sought  in  the  intrinsic  order  of  the 
essence  of  being,  475,  173a— This 
order  becomes  known  by  experience, 
856,  S67,— The  first  element  of  a  be- 
ing, that  element  whiclf  contains  and 
supports  the  others,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  lubsUifut^  856.— The 
accidents  arc  not  necessary  to  the 
concept  of  a  being,  ibid. 

What  is  the  concept  of  a  being, 
1332. — It  does  not  contain  any  rela- 
tion of  one  being  with  another,  ibid. 

Essential  conditions  of  being,  1445. 
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— It  is  a  property  of  being  to  be  ^it^,  I 
1 357 — hence  to  be  harmonious  within 
it:ielf,  und  simple,  1562— and  indivi- 
do*!,  1357, — Being  cannot  in  itself  l)c 
imU/imif^  1374,  1381  ^but  may  be 
either,  finite  or  infinite,  13S1. — 
Whichever  of  these  it  is,  it  can  never 
change  into  the  other,  1382. — How 
finite  being  is  constituted,  1626. — Its 
principal  qualities,  1 327.  —From  each 
of  these  there  flows  a  stpecial  law 
determming  the  nature  of  the  cogita- 
tive act,  i hid.— The  ancient  philoso- 
phers of  MiigtM  Gritim  saw  that 
unity  and  duration  arc  among  the 
first  properties  of  being,  1 364,  1 365 
— but  they  erroneously  concluded 
that  what  is  not  ort^  and  does  not 
endure  is  nothing,  1365. — Origin  of 
the  Hegelian  Nulli^jm,  1365,  1366. — 
Necessity  of  the  duration  of  beings, 
1164. 

The  determinate  concept  of  a 
being  cannot  be  thought  actually 
without  referring  it  to  some  vestige 
of  its  reality,  924. — Abstracts  aSo 
are  referred  to  some  element  of  a 
vestige,  il*id. — The  concept  of  a 
being  cannot  admit  of  self-contradic- 
tion, 1340— and  this  is  what  makes 
the  being  thinkable,  1341.— Indi^'i- 
duahty  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  every  being,  1626. 

The  beings  that  fall  within  our 
conception  have  relations  so  essential 
that  without  them  they  would  not  be 
what  they  are,  1125— hence  they 
change  their  nature  in  our  minds  ac- 
cording as  we  consider  them  with  one 
act  of  these  relations,  or  with  another, 
1125,  1 130. — Beings  are  known  with 
positive  knowledge  by  means  of  the 
efl'ccts  which  they  produce  in  our 
feeling,  1622,— How  we  come  to 
know  their  multiplicity,  tdid. — Beings 
arc  multiplied  as  their  sensibU  bases 
ore  maltiplied,  1626,— To  the  sensi- 
ble basis  there  corresponds,  in  the 
ideal  order,  the  abstract  species, 
16^1. — The  generic  sensible  basis  is 
%  formiess  h^»\Si  1632, 

Mental  bein^  (entities)  must  not 
be  confounded  with  ideal  beings,  2 
Hi  1607. — They  are  partial  glances 
of  the  mind,  1607. — They  are  the 
work  of  the  mind  in  so  far  as,  limiting 
its  attention,  it  gives  arbitrary  con- 
lines  to  being,  2  w^ — Our  spirit 
creates  them  to  itself  by  supposing 
sensible  bases  even  iw^ieiv  vYvc^e  do 


not  reallv  exist,  1630.— Il  is  easy  to 
confound  mental  being  with  true, 
objective  or  objcctifiable  being,  1615, 
— Mental  being  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  abstract  being,  1 610. 

.Wnt-unsiiive  being  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  cither  good  or  evil,  1400 — but 
the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  rationa.1 
being  is,  140 1. — The  good  of  each  of 
these  consists  in  an  activity  into 
which  their  evil  also  is  re^lvable, 
ibid, — Infinite  diflference  between  the 
good  as  well  as  the  evil  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  1402,  1403. 

Law  of  the  spontaneity  of  the 
action  of  beings,  1733.— This  law  is 
a  source  of  regularity,  ilnJ,—V(i^ 
regularity  must  be  deduced  frrun  the 
oi^cr  in  which  an  agent  is  constituted 
according  to  its  nature,  1 731  —hence 
it  varies  according  as  the  nature  o( 
each  a^ent  varies,  1 732. 

Disttnction  of  beings  xnioirindpif' 
btings,  and  term-beings^  802, — Both 
are  substances*  ibi^. — and,  in  both, 
pm>er  is  distinct  from  tut,  S63, — 
Both  preserve  their  respective  nature 
throughout  their  whole  demelop- 
mcnt,  864,— Beings  are  perceived  by 
us  cither  VL&pHnetpie  or  as  ierm^  837, 
— We  perceive  them  as  term  when 
we  receive  their  activity  into  our  feel- 
ing, ibid. — This  is  the  case  with  the 
perception  of  bodies,  ibid. — What  we 
conceive  as  Jirst  in  a  term -being,  is 
called  (Ktt  substance^  or  subject,  ^36. 
— No  being  is  perceived  by  us  as  a 
principle  01  activity t  except  oursch^cs 
(the  soul)^  838. — 'Fhc  actuality  in  the 
principle  of  a  being  depends  on  the 
action  and  inherence  of  its  tcrms^ 
920 — when,  however,  a  transient  act 
ceases,  the  inherence  of  the  term  doe* 
not  altogether  cease,  iMd, — This  may 
be  seen  in  the  acts  of  the  sensitive 
faculties,  921— also  in  thcise  of  the 
rational  faculties,  ibid^  and  923-92^, 
— Of  beings  which  do  not  fall  nithro 
our  perception  we  have  only  a.n  uia- 
logical  knowledge,  1654-1658. 

Being  alone  is  object  of  the  under- 
standings 836,  102 1 ,  —All  that  relate 
to  bein^f  and  is  fumifthed  by  intuitioo, 
is  essentially  objective;  luid  that 
which  relates  to  the  oindrr  ininnsic  to  ] 
a  being,  and  is  supplied  by  experi- 
ence, is  subjective,  868, — ^Thc  exist- 
ence of  a  being  conceived  by  ui  is  ' 
one  thing,  and  the  existence  of  a  be^ 
ing  not  conceived  t^  another.  867. 
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It  it  of  conceived  being  thit  philo- 
sophy seeks  to  find  out  the  nature 
and  the  intrinsic  constitution,  ibid. — 
There  is  no  abf^urdity  in  conceiving 
as  possible  a  being  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  have  no  other  act  bat  that  of 
the  intuition  of  indeterminate  ideal 
being,  568  «, — Thing*  cannot  be 
known  unless  they  are  coupled  by 
the  mind  with  beings  1185. 

It  is  an  ontological  law,  that  every 
being,  by  the  same  virtue  whereby 
it  is,  tends  to  preserve  and  perfect 
itself,  678, — The  action  of  one  being 
inanife:sts  ititelf  in  another  without 
confounding  itself  with  the  action  of 
the  latter,  1021. — A  being,  an  entity, 
or  several  entities  may  exist  in  an* 
other  being,  prtjvided  thia  being  is 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  738. — How 
tne  Author  discovered  this  most 
important  ontological  truth,  ibid. — 
The  action,  or  tht:  relation  of  two 
beings,  never  conslitutes  either  the 
essence  or  the  substance  of  either  of 
them,  850 — though  this  relation  may 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
substance  of  one  or  thf  other  of  thcni, 
ibid. — The  propertiea  which  are 
special  tn  one  being  cannot  be  com- 
municated to  another  that  is  not  of 
that  species,  432 — proof  of  this  given 
by  Christian  Wolff,  ibid,  n. 

Opinions  of  the  Ancients  on  the 
tjuesiion  **  Whether  generable  things 
(t,^,  transient  ac(s)  sprang  from 
Atefjf  or  from  mm-biiti^,  '*  1 6c^  1 6 1 4. 
'^-CSmse  of  the  differences  of  ihcsc 
opinions,  1610. — The  question  **How 
are  accidental  acts  potentially  con- 
tained in  being'*  is  a  grave  and  difTi- 
cuk  one,  866, 

Beings  are  rtpre5ente<l  to  the 
rational  principle  by  signs  furnished 
by  the  term  of  our  feeling,  165 1. — 
These  signs  received  their  nature 
and  character  from  the  soul,  which 
is  their  true  efficient  cause,  ibid. — it 
is  only  through  the  understanding 
that  man  conmuuiicales  with  beings 
in  H\  ibid. 

No  being  is  truly  and  strictly  self- 
moving  ;  Hinic  foreign  agent  must 
concur  in  its  movement,  123CKI238. 

Aristotle,  in  several  passages  of 
his  writings,  says  that  Ining  coiusid'- 
ercd  fur  Jir  is  the  first  thing  under- 
stood, 1334— hence  the  controversy 
between  the  Aristotelians  as  to 
whether    intelligibility    bebngs     to 


being  in  so  far  as  it  t$  being,  or  to 
beinginso  far  as  it  is  in  act,  1335.^ — 
Neither  Aristotle,  nor  any  of  the 
Ancients  knew  the  doctrine  about 
imperfect  beings,  which  doctrine  be- 
longs in  great  part  to  the  !aw  of 
synihesisttt^  l^l(>. 

From  the  variety  of  substantial 
feelings  caused  in  him,  man  comes  to 
know  the  variety  of  beings,  75, 

Jppendis.  Being,  considered  uni- 
versally, is  the  e^ssencc  of  being  in- 
lufd  in  the  primal  idea,  ideal  being, 
intelligible  being,  67— and,  relatively 
to  us,  it  performs  two  offices:  t«t, 
that  of  unitive  virtue ;  2nd,  that  of 
intelligible  matter,  ihiJ. — henec  it 
might  be  called  •*  the  primal  mtelli- 
gible  matter,"  72. — Real  substoihc  is 
one  thing,  being  is  another,  85. 

The  essence  of  contingent  beings  is 
anterior  to,  and  distinct  from^  their 
subsistence,  1352— hence  no  contin- 
gent being  can  be  f>erceived  by  our 
understanding  except  through  and  in 
its  idea,  wherein  the  essence  is  mani- 
fesied,  1353.— The  subsistence  of  a 
contingent  being  is  simply  the  realtza* 
tion  of  its  idea,  '155. 

AVvr/  biitt^^  in  so  far  as  it  is  indi- 
visible, is  one,  561.^ Real  being*  may 
l)e  many,  but  each  of  them  must  be 
one,  562, 
BuiNr.  IN  fiFMCKAi.  (whainess  or 
esseme  0/  being),  is  the  informing 
principle  of  all  intelligt^ntes,  13— the 
universal  means  of  knowing,  ibid. — 
and  i^'/i'ii  by  essence,  ibid.  —  Tl  is  the 
foimal  cause  of  the  human  soul,  or, 
if  we  prefer  the  expression,  tdnse  &f 
the  form,  954,  1008,  835  ;/.,  1292, 
860  #1— but  it  is  not  a  substantia! 
part  of  the  soul,  1290.— Wherever  it 
IS,  it  is  intelligible,  674,  —  Ii  is  outside 
of  space  and  lime,  62S,  —  It  precedes 
all  abstractions  made  by  the  mind, 
1321.— As  lights  it  creates  intelli- 
gences, 656,  too8 — as  .5tW,  it  creates 
the  wilb^TOWer.  1008.— It  presides 
over  the  theoretic  as  well  as  over  the 
practical  reason,  1057. — It  has  never 
been  expressed  by  a  meiaphor,  1525 
— and  this  shows  that  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  other  abstractions, 
ibid. — In  being,  man  understands  the 
connections  ol  things,  and  integrates 
his  cognitions,  19, — Its  relations  are 
always  universal,  and  hence  embrace, 
in  a  certain  way,  the  whole  of  the 
knowable,  1034, 
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Its  intrinsic  order  i$  never  wholly 
reveftlcd  to  man,  742— this  order  is 
gmthercd  Uitle  liy  little  from  observa- 
tion and  cjcpcncnce,  176,  741. — The 
whole  of  being  with  its  whole  order 
is  perfectly  onr  and  immuiabli^  906. 

It  IS  identical  in  three  modes  or 
forms,  the  idtal,  the  rca/,  and  the 
moral t  860  n, — All  passible  entities 
are  reduced  to  these  three  categories, 
951, — In  finite  beings,  themoml  form 
is  logically  posterior  to  the  other  two, 
but  not  »o  in  the  Absolute  Being, 
952. — In  each  of  the  three  modes 
being  is  complete,  1305, 

The  intuition  of  heiti^  \%  a  fiict 
fjosjted  by  nature,  4 J.— It  is  im pos- 
sible to  know  that  in  feeling  there 
is  being,  unless  one  knows  before* 
hand  wk^U  bein^  is,  75. — The 
manifestation  of  bemg  is,  in  a  certain 
sense*  a  creation,  234, 

Universal  being  may  not  impro- 
perly be  said  to  lesemblc  God,  not 
as  tinro  real  thinss  resemble  each 
other,  but  as  a  real  being  resembles 
Its  ideal  essence,  which  makes  it 
known,  1660. 

In  so  far  as  ideal  being  is  lix^  to 
the  intuing  subject,  in  so  far  it  is 
itsy^»rw,  239, 

Batt^  in  se  is  nothing  but  being 
conceived  absolutely,  and  without 
relation  to  anything  else,  1 332. 
Blood,  The  Ancients  placed  in  it  the 
seat  of  animal  life,  616-635. — Dc 
Maistre  does  not  give  a  correct  ren- 
dering of  certain  passages  referring 
to  the  blood  in  Genesis  and  Leviti- 
cus, 616  and  «, — According  to  mo- 
dem Physiologists,  the  movement  of 
the  blood  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
tonic  movements  of  tne  vessels,  2001 
fu — ^The  cause  that  prevents  it  from 
stopping  in  its  course  is  the  animal 
instinct,  2114. 
Body  is  a  force  ditfuscd  in  extension  or 
apace,  51. — It  is  **the  proximate 
cause  of  sensations,  and  the  subject 
of  sensible  qualities,*'  775.— The  act 
by  which  the  sensible  qualities  of 
bodies  exist  is  nothing  but  the  sen»i* 
ferous  force,  %^ — hence  this  force 
causes  us  to  know  bodies  as  substan- 
ces, 52,  85 — and  if  by  reajsoning  we 
find  that  the  sensiferous  force  given 
to  us  in  perception  requires  something 
else  in  order  to  exist,  t,e. ,  requires  the 
iifrporeal  principle^  this  principle  is 
outside  the  concept  of  body*  S6,  747. 


— The  substance  of  bodies  is  foiuidl 
in  fercepiion,  $9.  — In  the  corpon^  | 
entity,  the  substance  is  an  act  ante- 
nor  to  the  others,  and  on  which  all 
the  others  are  bated,  840.^ — ^Those 
philosophers  who  placed   the    sub- 
stance  of  bodies    in    an    unknown 
something,  extended  this  view  to  all 
substances  generally,  S7 — but  were 
contradicted  by  the  common  sense  of 
men,  S8. — The  substantial  essence  of 
tmdics  has  essentially  the  prop>eny  of 
being  divisible  into  parts,  780. — It 
has  not  per  sf  any  unity,  ilui. — Its 
acting  principle  is  not  Aw(y,  and  if  it 
exists,  It  belongs  to   transcendental 
philosophy,  ibid. — An  extend- ' 
»s  what  is  permanent  in  bo 
— The  snmferoiis  and  the 
far€e   are    that    substantial    essence  J 
which  is  called   body\   whose  fi^re] 
and  other  qualities  are  a€ciiU$Ui  which  \ 
always  accompany  it,  779 — hence  the  1 
substantial  essence  of  a  body  is  sepa*  1 
rate  from  it  only  in  our  thought,  it  is 
an  abstract  which  cannot  be  realised 
except  on  condition  of  being  invested 
with  certain  accidents,  ibid, — DiscSne*^ 
tion  between  body  and  matter ^  117, 
i795»"l*ody  is  a  substance  which,  1 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  term  of  the  sen- 
sitive nrinciple,  gives  rise   to  subjec- 
tive pncnomena,  and,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  i^ensiferous,  gives  rise  to  eactm •sub- 
jective ones,  1823. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  constt* 
tutc  body  are  force   and   extension, 
273.— Aristotle  and   the   Schoolmen 
observed  that  the  condition  and  force 
of  bodies  is  so  limited  that  it  admits 
only  of  certain  modifications  and  pas- 
sions which  mutually  exclude  one  an- 
other,  633.— The  determinations  of  J 
quantity,  shape,  i^uantitative  name-' 
rousness,  and  sensibility  are  so  many 
conditions  which  constitute  the  form 
of  body,  790.  — These  determinmtiansji 
may  vary,  but  in  every  case  wixivi  < 
others  of  them  are  necessary,  791- 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary! 
they  constitute  the  suhstanH^l  fcrm\ 
of  the  body  conjointly  with  the  act 
of  substance,  ibid,  —but  in  so  far  as 
they  are  variable  they  constitute  so 
many  accidental  forms,  792,  S4a  — 
Intrinsic  order  of  being  in  the  csorpo- 
real  entity,  S40,  841, "Order  wMcK 
the  various  elements  of  the  corporeal 
nature  have  among  themselves:  I  ft  J 
Force  ;   2nd  Extensive  qnantity  »  jrdl 
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^B          Figure,    793, — Connection    of   body 

takes  place  through  the  identity  of          ^^^H 

H           with  beint*^  675. — It  is  the  property 

space  and  through  reasoning,  137$  n.           ^^^H 

^H           of  the  extended,  that  every  part  as* 

How  far  philosophers  are  right  in           ^^^H 

^1           signable  in   it   is  outside    ot    every 

denying    to    bodies    the    secondary           ^^^H 

^B           other,    and    independent    of    every 

qualities,  and  how   far  the  common          ^^^^| 

^^          other,  443.— To  obtain  the  full  con- 

sense  of  men  is  right  in  attributing          ^^^^^ 

^H           cept  of  body,  experience  is  required, 

these  qualities  to  them,  768^  769.                ^^^^B 

H          II3S- 

The   extra-subjective    phenomena          ^^^^| 

^1              The  word  Ihxdy  signifies  body  as  it 

of  moU'on  are  not  the  phenomena  that           ^^^H 

^B           \&  immediately  presented  to  us   by 

present  themselves  to  us  in  the  coo-          ^^^^| 

H          observation,  747. — Body  is  perceived 

cept  of  body,  81S. — The  tirst  pheno-          ^^^^| 

H           solely  as  a  term-being,  839, — The 
^1           changes  which  take  place  in  bodies 

menon    is    the  felt,    in    which    we          ^^^^| 

perceive  the  seiulferous,  the  concept          ^^^H 

^H           are  not  operations  of  the  corporejil 

of    which    is    that    of   an    activity          ^^^H 

^H           sabstancc,   but   modiHcations  of  it, 

exercised  on  our  souls  and  diffusing           ^^^^| 

^H           S45. — Bodies  are  in  spacc^  but  do  not 

itself  in  the  extension  of  the  felt,  ibid,            ^^^^| 

^H          in  any  way  modify  it,    U32.^Im- 

—  Bodies  are  continually  in  motion*          ^^^H 

^H          penetrabtUty  is  an  undeniable  char* 
^^L          acteriatic  of  bodies,  1252  n, — Unity 

901 — but     their    concepts    do    not          ^^^^| 

contain  in  them  the  reason  of  their          ^^^^| 

^1          belong  to  bodies,   1361,— In  what 
^^^^  iheir  identity  consists,   1221.    1222, 

tno vcmen  t  s ,  90 1 .  — Some  phi  losop  hers  ^^^^| 
to  explain  motion,  have  had  recourse          ^^^^H 

^^^^^  1349  /t, —  The  opinion   of  Lei  b  nit  a 

to  the  direct  action  of  God,  ibid.--*          ^^^^| 

^^^^B  that  bodies  moving  in  space  do  not 

Others,  with  the  same  intent,  have           ^^^^| 

^^^™^  preserve  their  identity  has  never  been 

denied  the  ineriiii  of  matter,  iind. —          ^^^^^| 

^V          shown  to  be  either  absurd  in  itself. 

The  Author  thinks  that  motion  is          ^^^^B 

^H           or  false  in  fact,  1220. — I'he  conti^u- 

produced  by  a  second  cause,  namely,          ^^^^B 

^H          ity  of  bodies  is  nothing  but  a  relation 

by    the   sentient    principle,    ibid. —           ^^^^| 

^H          which  each  of  them  has  to  the  term 

Another  cause  of  motion  is  intelLi-           ^^^H 

^H          of  the  sentient  principle,  that  is,  to 

gence ;  hence  there  is  nothing  to  for-           ^^^^^ 

^H          immovable  and  unmoditiable  space, 

bid  the  supposition,  that  in  producing           ^^^^^ 

H       1 133. 

the  motions  which  take  place  in  the           ^^^^H 

^H               A  body  iii  ca^llcd  inanimate  when 

universe  there  intervene  intelligences          ^^^H 

^H          for  want  of  proper  organism  it  gives 
^H          no  sign  of  life,  ^31 — animate  when  it 

unknown    to   us,    ibid. — To  give  an           ^^^^^ 

adequate  explanation  of  the  laws  that           ^^^^| 

^H          gives  signs  of  lite,  ibid. 

govern  the  movements  of  l)odies,  it           ^^^^| 

^H               Perception  is  our  only  original  and 

would    be    necessary    to    know  the          ^^^^H 

^H          immediate     manner     of     cognizing 

laws  according  to  which    force  ope-          ^^^^H 

^H           bodies,  767 — hence  even  when  they 

rates,   1252   n.^FiWiC^  in  bodies,  is           ^^^^| 

^H           are   separated    from   our   senses  we 

considered  as  an  immanent  act,  and          ^^^H 

^^^^   attribute  to  them  the  sensible  quali* 

motion  as  a   transient  act,    1253. —          ^^^^H 

^^^^h  ties  with  which  we  invested  them  in 

Bodies  do  not  pass  to  their  transient          ^^^^H 

^^^^K  the  act  of  perception,  ibid. — Bodies 

acts    by     themselves,    but     receive          ^^^^| 

^          are  perceived  in  two  ways,  seoaiti  vely 

motion  and  force  from  the  sensiti%'e          ^^^H 

^1          and  intelleclively,   1179  «.— How  a 

principle,  as  they  receive  existence  ^^^^| 
from  the  corporeal  principle,  1252. —  ^^^^| 
Relation  between  tne  corporeal  force           ^^^^| 

^H           body   larger  than  our  owti  can   be 

^^         perceived,    124 1,    1242.— WTien  the 

^^^^.    identical    body    is    perceived     with 

and  motion,  1253-1261.                                ^^^H 

^^^K  dififereot  sensories,  in  order  that  wc 

The    size    of   external    bodies    is          ^^^^H 

^^^V  may  have  the  full  idea  of  that  boly 

measured   by  our  applying  to  them           ^^^^| 

^V         it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we 

the  space  in  which  our  own  animal           ^^^^| 

^H           should  clothe  it  svith  all  its  sensible 

feeling  terminates,  1556 — hence  these           ^^^^| 

^^k           quahtit^.i ;  it  su»itke->  that  wc  clothe  it 

bodies  receive  different  measures  ac-           ^^^^B 

^H           ^nth  the  qna lilies  that  are  found  in 

cording    to   the   different   modes    in           ^^^^| 

^H           any  one  perception  of  it,  I378  n. — 

which  they  are  commen  sura  ted  with           ^^^^| 

^1           We    know    that    a    body,   whether 

this  subjective  and  fundamental  feel-          ^^^H 

^H           presented  to  us  by  several  perceptions 

jngp  ibid,                                                         ^^^^H 

^H          of  the  same  sensory,    or  by  percep- 

The  diflerence  of  the  place  occu-          ^^^^H 

^^k          lions  of   different  sensories,    is  the 

pied  by  a  body  does  not  enter  into           ^^^H 

^H          aelf-same  body,  from  the  association 

the  spcciltc  idea  of  that  body,  1622  it,          ^^^H 

^H          ofsensaiioni  and  perceptions  which 

Laws  which  govern  the  reproduc-         ^^^^H 

S8 
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tion  of  living  bodies,  according  to 
Professor  Luigi  Emiliani,  1793  ^* 

What  we  think  in  the  concept  of 
bodies  is  a  mixture  of  subjective  and 
extra-subjective,  1386. — The  cor- 
poreal being  is  thought  in  ideal  beings 
ibid. 

Appendix.  Meaning  of  the  word 
natural  body  according  to  Aristotle 
and  Averroes,  178. 

See  also  Attraction. 

Human  body.  It  receives  two  dif- 
ferent denominations,  i.e.,  subjective 
and  extra- subjective,  according  to  the 
two  different  ways  in  which  it  is  per- 
ceived by  us,  280 — yet  it  is  identically 
one,  299. — Its  internal  construction 
can  be  known  only  by  psychological 
observation,  366  n. — What  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  Author,  the  parts  call- 
ed insensitive,  372. — Our  body  is 
known  by  two  kinds  of  experience, 
the  extra-subjective  and  the  subjec- 
tive, 416. — The  subjective  is  the  one 
which  indicates  its  true  nature,  ibid. 
— Given  the  explanation  of  the  nexus 
between  the  soul  and  the  subjective 
body,  we  can  also  explain  the  relation 
of  this  with  the  extra-subjective  one, 
421. — The  subjective  body  has  been 
but  little  known  to  philosophers,  ibid. 
— In  what  sense  our  body  is  said  to 
be  the  matter  of  the  soul,  219-229. 
— The  anatomical  body  is  identical 
with  the  subjective  one,  221. — Ani- 
mation alters  and  modifies  the  body 
in  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  of  our  ex- 
ternal observation,  222 — and  from 
this  Aristotle  concluded  that  there 
belonj^s  to  the  animate  body  a  certain 
act  which  is  wanting  in  the  inanimate 
body,  and  in  this  act  he  placed  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  223. 

In  the  first  perception  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling  there  is  the  perception 
of  body,  671 — this  is  a  perception  of 
the  first  degree,  namely,  is  simple 
apprehension  without  explicit  or  ac- 
tual affirmation,  ibid.  ft. — ITie  actual 
affirmation  takes  place  much  later, 
ibid.  n. — The  perception  of  our  body 
gives  us  three  different  entities :  the 
Jt'lty  the  scnsifcrous,  and  the  foreign 
force,  748-753. — From  the  four 
terms — the  soul,  the  felt,  the  sensi- 
fcrous,  and  the  foreign  force — is  de- 
rived every  concept  which  men  have 
of  body  and  of  matter,  753. — Differ- 
ence between  the  soul,  the  sensi- 
ferous,  and  the  foreign  force,  754- 


757.— There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the 
supposition  that  the  foreign  force 
has  «  spiritual  principle,  758. — The 
sensiferous  and  the  foreign  force  have 
an  identical  substance,  759-764. — 
The  sensiferous  and  the  brute  force 
clothe  themselves  with  the  felt,  so 
that  the  felt,  mingling  with  the  sen- 
siferous, gives  the  concept  of  body, 
and  mingling  with  the  brute  force, 
gives  the  concept  of  matter,  765-767. 
Our  extra-subjective  body  does  not 
enter  into  the  fundamental  feeling, 
nay  it  is  the  sensiferous  force,  foreign 
and  opposed  to  it,  1242. 

Of  the  body  united  to  our  spirit 
one  can  speak  in  two  ways :  (a)  ac- 
cording to    what    we    know   of    it 
through  sense-experience,  (b)  accord- 
ing to  certain  reasonings  which  have 
at  least  a  conjectural  value,  1643. — 
All  the  words  invented   to   express 
corporeal  things  respond  to  the  first 
way;  the  second  way  has  no  lan- 
guage which  could  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  ibid. — The  individuality 
of  our  bodv  is  due  to  the  soul  of 
which  the  body  is  a  term,    1642 — 
hence  our  body,  considered  by  itself 
alone,  apart  from  the  soul,  ought  to 
be  called  a  non-being,  ibid. — It  has, 
however,  another  individuality,  bor- 
rowed from  the  corporeal  principle, 
1 643- 1 646. 
Brain  (The)  is  an  aggregate  of  various 
organs   harmoniously    conjoined    in 
a  single  continuum,  998. — Each  of 
these  organs  has  special  functions, 
but  only  in  the  order  of  sensitivity, 
ibid. — To    these    special     function:) 
there  corresponds  a  different  develop- 
ment   of  intelligence,    ibid. — These 
functions  are  primitive  and  immedi- 
ate, as,  e.gr.  the  hearing  etc,  and 
ha%e  active  faculties  corresponding  to 
them,  ibid. — The  careful  enumeration 
of   these    primitive    and    immediate 
functions,  and  the  harmonious  connec- 
tion  of    the   various  organs   which 
preside  over  them,  offer  a  vast  field 
of  study  to  the  Phrenologist,  ibid. — 
The   brain   is   merely   the   organ  of 
corporeal    imagination,   326. — Some 
Physiologists      have,      erroneously, 
called  it  the  organ  of  thought,  ibid. — 
According  to  Gall  and   Spurzheim, 
•Mhe  brain  is  not  a  single  organ  in 
which  all  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing have   their    origin,    but  a 
complex  of  nerve-systems  to  each  of 
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which  belongs  the  production  ^\  ^ 
special  faculty,'^  994. — In  this  prin- 
ciple there  is  a  pan  that  is  true  and 
forms  a  solid  basis  of  Phrcnolosry, 
and  a  part  that  is  false,  995. — The 
true  part  is  explained*  996 — and  aho 
the  false,  997, —  Accortiin-i^'  t'>  Gall, 
the  ccnb^Unm  is  the  or^n  uf  physi- 
cal lovc»  99S, 


Calmmjocv.  See  Beautiful,  and 
Regular  IT  V. 

CATEGORrES.      See  F«>RMS, 

Causk,  It  is  called  formai  when  it  is 
5uch  as  to  constitute  a  being  and 
posit  and  preserve  it  in  existence, 
2S8— <r^'f>«/  when  it  is  such  as  to 
cause  the  being  to  act,  ibid, — Rela- 
tion Hetween  the^c  two  causes,  2S9.  — 
An  informing  cause  h  one  thing,  ancl 
an  active  cause  is  another,  644  n. — It 
is  an  ontological  principle  that  **  Every 
cause  must  produce  an  effect  like 
itself,"  547- 

Cektatntv  springs  from  the  same 
source  as  knowledge  does,  39. 

Character.  The  moral  character  of 
men  varies  nccortUng  to  the  princi- 
plc*  and  habitual  rules  which  they 
have  secretly  chosen  for  the  guidance 
of  their  actions,  1704. — Whence  is  it^ 
that  in  one  and  the  same  species  of 
animals  there  are  varieties  of  charac- 
ter, of  temperament,  of  degrees  of 
strength,  of  su^ceptivities?  2044. — 
Secret  origin  of  the  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  heroic  characters,  1 7 16  and  ff. 

Chemistry,  Precious  facts  supplied 
by  this  science  in  confirmation  of  the 
Author's  conjectures  about  the  cause 
of  the  varieties  observed  in  animal 
life,  542  ft. 

Cihcl'LATIon.  It  seems  proved  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  does  not  depend  on  the  force 
of  the  heart  alone,  2iii3,^When  the 
circulatory  movement  ceases  in  the 
veins,  they  gradually  diminish  in 
volume^  ibiii.  ft. 

Cognition  is  an  act  which  terminates 
tn  an  object  without  confounding 
itself  with  that  object,  413, — The 
rudiments  of  all  human  cognitions 
^effditt^  and  iniimi  btin^,  11,  15. 
— ^The  fact  of  cognition  requires  no 
demonstration,  43. — ^To  know,  and 
to   know    the   truth,   are   the  same 


thing,  39.  ^St.  Thomas  distinguishes 
direct  from  reflex  cognition,  131.^ — 
Direct  cognition  is  the  criterion  of 
reflex  cognition,  I  iS  «, 

Human  cognitions  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes  :  those  of  rWwiV/f/j, 
and  those  of  praiiiUtfUm,  1653. — 
Intuition  pure  and  simple  causes  us 
to  know  universal  being  only,  itfiti. — 
Predication  begins  from  the  sense- 
perception  of  subsistent  being,  ibiii, 
— We  know  the  form  of  subsi stent 
being  in  the  i pedes,  that  is,  in  univer- 
sal being  limited  by  the  sensible 
effect  which  is  referred  to  it  ;  and  we 
know  its  stihHstenci  in  afirmation^ 
ibid, — Afterwards  by  analysing  the 
form  or  the  matter,  we  know  \u 
abstracts  and  its  parts,  ihiti.—Thcxk 
we  also  synthesize ;  and,  lastly,  by 
comparing  several  beings  together, 
bring  out  their  various  relations,  ibid. 
—All  these  operations  presuppose 
intellective  perception  as  their  founda- 
tion, 1654. 

The  knowledge  of  those  beings 
which  we  intel  lee  lively  perceive 
through  tee  ling  their  action  rn  us  is 
called  pofitizw  knowledge,  II76/1 — 
and  the  knowledge  of  those  beings 
which  we  do  not  thus  inteMectively 
perceive,  but  only  infer  by  reasoning 
on  such  as  we  have  perceived,  is 
called  rwgn/ii'iT  knowledge,  ibid. — 
Into  both  thesic  kinds  of  knowledge 
feeling  cnlers  either  as  matter  or  as 
ffttfUts  o/knaiiiitig,  ibid. 

How  cognitions  arc  preserved  in 
lis  without  our  thinking  of  them, 
1533. — Why  some  of  these  cognitions 
re-appexir  in  our  thought  of  their  own 
accord,  1 534. — Why  some  are  easily 
recalled  to  mind,  and  others  not, 
*535' — According  10  what  law  this 
ease  or  difficulty  is  graded,  1536, — 
The  cognitions  that  are  altogether 
lost  to  the  mind  are  called  by  the 
Author  ttm%' marked  cogmlionSf  1533. 

Human  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  objective,  the  other  aubjec* 
tive,  149S.— The  lirst  has  for  its  term 
the  intued  object  (the  possible), 
1499— and  with  regard  to  it  the 
proposition  "Knowledge  iu  about 
necessaries'*  is  true,  ibid. — The  se- 
cond has  for  its  term  permnsum,  iMd, 
— This  distinction  suffices  to  over- 
throw  Idealistic  Pantheism,  1500. — 
Every  subsistence  (except  the  Divine), 
considered  by  itself  alone t  is  unknown 
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able,  1499  n — therefore,  the  idta 
(objective  knowledge)  must  precede 
all  Knowledge  oi  ffriU%€atwn  ^subjec- 
tive knowledge),  ibtd, — If  the  An- 
cients had  known  the  disiinclion 
between  objective  and  subjective 
knowledge,  they  would  not  have 
disputed  so  much  about  whether  lum- 
h£%Hg\%  thinkable,  1 60S. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts  (ideas)  and  what  we 
interiorly  protjouoce  about  tho«e 
objecu  (lenif^  of  the  mind),  1479. — 
The  knowledge  produced  by  the  word 
of  the  mind  is  entirely  different  from 
that  produced  by  the  id^a,  148S. — 
The  nature  of  the  first  of  these  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  has  never  been 
understood  by  any  of  the  philosophers 
with  whom  the  Author  is  acquainted, 
1491. — The    Author    describes     it, 

1491-1497. 

The  Ancients  held  that  "  directljr, 
only  the  actuality  of  beings  is  ccgni- 
rable,"  735.— What  the  Andents 
meant  by  "potential  or  virtual  know- 
ledge," 1533* — The  a(t  is  known 
simultaneously  with  the  essvnce^  but, 
in  the  logical  ordcr^  the  essence  is 
known  first  and,  through  it,  the 
accidental  acts,  736.^ — It  is  impos* 
sibic  to  know  the  act  without,  in 
some  way,  knowing  the  being  of 
which  it  is  the  act,  ibid, — There  are 
in  man  cognitions  which  arc  hidden 
from  himself,  and  cognitions  which 
are  open  and  luminous,  1705. — ^How 
it  is  that  certain  cognitions  arrange 
themselves  in  proper  order  in  our 
mind,  without  any  dcHberaie  codpe> 
ration  on  our  part,  1709-1714. — 
How  far  man's  natural  knowledge 
can  extend,  1651-1665. — Great  value 
of  the  ancient  dictum  :  **  Know  ihy- 
self,*'  1699. 

All  human  cognitions  start  from 
two  postulates  :  1st  1  hat  man  nalu* 
rally  knows  what  being  is  ;  2nd  That 
he  is  naturally  endowed  with  feeling, 
13. — T^esjc  f postulates  are  not  arbi- 
trar}',  13  « — and  with  regard  to  them 
man  cannot  err,  17.— Knowledge 
di\ides  itself  into  two  parts :  ist  That 
which  is  given  to  man  by  his  nature 
itself;  and  That  vvhich  man  derives 
from  the  said  postulates  through 
reasoning. 

Not  all  knowledge  is  objective, 
I500^or  about  necessaries,  %hi4. — 
The  distinciion  between  knowledge 


by  intuition  and  knowledge  by 
mat  ion  give*  a  solid  basis  to  phik>so* 
phic  method,  1501 — and  destroys 
the  error  of  iho«e  who  say  that  mm 
knows  nothing  hnifacts^  and  canoot 
know  the  rtasans  of  thing^s,  ii^J, 

Man  has  absolute  knowledge  In  ' 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  only  when 
he  perceives  God  Himself,  263. — It 
is,  nowcver,  possible  to  have  an  ab* 
solute  knowledge  of  contingent  things 
also,  namely,  given  that  those  things 
were  perceived  as  they  are  in  God'* 
creative  act,  iifid,—So  likewise  man 
has  an  absolute,  though  only  nega* 
tive,  knowledge  of  things,  when  by 
&  sufficiently  elevated  refleedoo  he 
removes  from  the  relative  knowledge 
all  the  rtlaiiventss  there  is  in  »l,  iHd 
Appendix.  Ever\*  cognition  pie- 
supposes  the  existence  ^possible  or 
real)  of  the  thing  known,  139. — The 
concept  of  ccignition  necessarily  in' 
volvcs  the  concept  ot  a  cqgnixable 
entity  logically  anterior  to  the  cogni- 
tion, 140. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  a  thing  except  on  ccmditiofi 
that  we  know  also  that  that  thing  is 
independent  of  oui  know^ng,  tMd.^- 
According  to  Aristotle,  there  is  sen- 
sible knowledge,  intellective  know* 
ledge  of  the  greater  uni^  ersaU,  and 
intellective  knowledge  of  the  ksiScr 
universals,  1^9  n. 

Cold.  Disease  can  be  produced  b\ 
cold  as  well  as  by  heat,  1910  w. 

CoLOtfR.  What  is  meant  by  colour, 
434  »,— It  is  commonly  believed  that 
black  is  simply  the  absence  of  colour, 
iM/.— The  Author  thinks  that  black 
ia  the  fundamental  feeling  of  the 
retina  as  such,  ihid. 

Composition.  In  created  nature 
there  can  be  individuals  resulting 
from  several  elements  distinct  in 
concept,  without  their  multipljcity 
interfering  with  their  simplicity  aiiil 
unity,  150. — These  ^  vera  I  elements 
together  form  a  single  individual 
when  they  do  not  ejtist  outsde  of  it, 
and  the  individual  results  Irom  the  act 
of  their  union,  ibid. 

Concepts.      The  concepts  of  ibioigs  ' 
can  never  be  obtained  in  their  purity 
and    genuineness,    unless    they  aie 
caught  as  they  are  at  ihc  monneDt 
of  their  first  formatioti  in  onr  nuod^  { 
902* 

Consciousness  is  '*The.  knowkd^ 
wc  have  of  ourselves,  or  of     " 
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or  takes  place  in  us/*  1479^1  is 
different  (tottv  ficlin^^  ihid.  and  1909 
— ii  produced  by  attentian,  1480— 
and  atcentioit  U  excited  by  a  ntiii^ 
l4Si.^W[thaut  aitention  and  reflec- 
tion there  U  no  conseiouancsi,  1151. 
— Conscious Be-4A  is  a  reflection  on  the 
feeling  we  have  of  ourselves,  f  iSl — 
i^  always  a  *'perceptioQ  of  percep- 
tion,'* 1022, — To  form  consciousness, 
the  intetlective  principle  mu.^t  have  a 
real  term ,  1482,  1 4^4,  1 66S.  -^U  i  flfcr- 
'  ence  between  the  state  of  a  man  who 
has  consciousnes,^  of  himself,  and 
that  in  which  he  has  no  auch  con- 
sciousness, 14S3. — ^WhcQcc  arises 
consciousness  in  man,  571— and 
whence  that  authority  which  it  has 
with  all  men,  1022. — ^The  evidcnje 
of  the  teitimony  of  consciousness 
proceeds  from  ideal  being,  which 
informs  it,  42.— Without  ideal  being 
there  would  be  no  consciousness, 
ihU. — nor  the  proximate  principle  of 
Psychology,  45. — Consciousness  be- 
longs to  the  knowledge  of  predica- 
tion, 1669.— »lt  belongs  not  to  the 
animal  order,  but  to  the  intellective, 
1909. 

Stahi  distinguishes  imperfectly  the 
unconscious  operations  of  the  under- 
standing  from  the  conscious  ones» 
409— and  erroneously  classifies  the 
acts  of  the  animal  feeling  with  the 
unconscious  operations  of  the  intel- 
lective soul,  410. 

All  that  falls  into  man's  conscious- 
ness must  first  have  fallen  into  his 
feeling,  1 953.  — Of  any  feeling  of  our 
own  we  may  have  consciousness,  410 
— "but  sometimes  there  are  in  our 
bodies  feelings  that  arc  not  our  own, 
and  of  these  we  cannot  have  any 
consciousness^  41 1. — Of  feelings  that 
are  new,  actual  and  vivid,  tt  is  easy 
to  acquire  consciousness;  not  so  of 
thotse  that  are  old,  habitual  and 
slight,  1910. — A  diminution  of  the 
consciousness  of  one*s  forces  involves 
a  diminution  of  the  forces  themselves, 
2171. 

Ap/^ndrx,  One  of  the  things 
most  difBcull  to  detect  by  those  who 
undertake  to  philosophise  is  that 
state  in  man  which  precedes  con* 
sdousness,  138. — Consciousness  is 
not  essential  to  man's  nature ;  man 
could  exist  without  it,  13S, — Schel- 
ling  recognises  this  truth,  155. 
Contact.      The  concept  of  contact 


suppose*  the  reciprocal  action  of  ivro 
forces,  764, 

Continuous  (The)  consists  in  uni- 
formly immovable  space,  whether 
full  or  VL^i'tf,  1 36 1  «. — The  continu- 
ous would  not  be  continuous  and 
therefore  one,  if  it  did  not  ejost  in 
the  simple,  453,  573,  630 — is  not 
divisible  in  reality,  as  Aristotle  main- 
tains, but  it  is  only  iimitabl^  by  the 
imagination,  1361  n. — Its  limits  do 
not  arise  from  the  sentient  principle, 
but  from  the  e«ternal  cosmical  force, 
1548. 

Appendix,  The  continuous  is 
formed  by  the  simple,  in  which 
alone  it  can  exist,  \  1 7. 

Correlatives  cannot  he  understood 
one  without  the  other,  ^%. — Principle 
on  which  is  based  the  demonstration 
of  the  certainty  of  correlative  doc- 
trines, 39. -Correlatives  are  known 
simultaneously  by  one  and  the  same 
intellectual  act ,  40. 

Cosmo  LOG  V  arises  out  of  Psychology ; 
reason  of  this,  24-26. 

Creatio.S  is  an  act  of  the  Practical 
Reason  of  God,  1155. — A  direct  and 
rigorous  proof,  which  the  Author  has 
never  seen  anywhere,  of  the  necessity 
of  creation,  1228. — The  creative  act 
is  eternal,  and  does  not  place  any 
change  whatever  in  God,  1233.  — The 
creature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  term  of 
creation,  is  touched  by  God's  creative 
act,  1449  n. — Whence  proceeds  the 
Law,  which  God  follows,  of  the 
"complete  realiiation  of  species,"  or 
of  ** excluded  equality,"  1436. 

Rational  Crtaiion.  (See  REFLEC- 
TION.) 

Cult  us.    See  Image. 


Death  is  the  cessation  in  the  body  of 

the  acts  of  life  and  animation,  135.^ — 
It  is  not  a  passion  of  the  souL  but 
only  of  the  body,  66j, — It  is  not  the 
annihilation  of  feeling,  66S.  —Causes 
of  death,  46^470,  4S6, — Four  con- 
ceivable principles  of  death,  2060. — 
Death  is  the  worst  of  evils  for  the 
animal,  69S, 

In  what  the  death  of  man  consists, 
670,  6S5.  —  By  death  man  does  not 
undergo  a  personal,  hut  only  a  sub* 
stantial  change,  6S6. — Man's  death 
cannot  take  place  without  the  disor* 
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ganization  of  his  body,  691. — Death 
may  be  deferred  merely  by  the  force 
of  the  will,  696,  697. — A  memorable 
fact  cited  in  proof  of  this,  697  n — 
and  also  another  fact  witnessed  by 
the  Author  himself,  ibid, — The  death 
of  man  would  he  inexplicable  if  the 
rational  principle  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  animal  feeling,  719. — 
Death  beautifully  described  by  a 
text  of  St.  Paul,  703  n. 
Definition.     It  expresses  the  essence 

of  the  thing  in  discourse,  107. 
Demonstration  means  "reduction of 
what  is  believed  to  be  known  to  the 
fact  of  cognition,"  43. — When   this 
reduction  is   made,   we    no    longer 
simply  believe  that  we  know,  but  we 
truly  Know,  ibid. — All  demonstration 
is  reducible  to  this,  ibid. 
Development.      Every  development 
has,  not  merely  its  matter^  but  also 
its  sufficient  reason.    Appendix^   163 
n. 
Dialectics.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Dialectician  to  classify  mental  beings, 
1630  —  also,    to    strip    controverted 
propositions  of  all  the  various  forms 
with    which   the  mind  has  clothed 
them,    and    reduce    them   to    their 
genuine  primitive  sense,  1616-1618. 
Disease.      According  to  the  Author, 
all  diseases  may  be  reduced  to  irrita- 
tion,   1965-1970. — What   he   means 
by  irritation  J  1 966. — Effects  of  irrita- 
tion, 1967,  1968. — Health  and  dis- 
ease do  not  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  stimuli  but  on  their  opportuneness 
or    otherwise,     1971-1975.  —  The 
sphere  of  opportune  stimuli  extends 
more  or  less  according  to  the  health 
and  robustness  of  the  body,  and  to 
that  special  condition  which  the  body 
receives    from    habit,     1976. — The 
character  of  inopportune  stimuli,  and 
that  of  the  irritation  or  morbid  altera- 
tion, must  be  sought  in  the  condition 
itself  of  the  animal,    1977 — not    in 
the  excess  or  defect  of  stimuli,  but  in 
the  laws  of  the  alternation  of  the 
vital   and    sensual  instincts,  of   the 
sensions    and    organic    movements, 
which  take  place  alternately  with  a 
fixed  and  necessary  course,  1980. — 
A  clearer  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  excess  of  stimulus,  and  inop- 
portuneness     of     stimulus,     1981. — 
Disease  is  characterized  by  a  grievous 
alteration  or  disorder  in  the  animal 
functions,  2049  n.  —  The  morbid 


capacity  does  not  manifest  itself 
except  in  sthenic  diseases^  viz.»  dis- 
eases characterized  by  excess  of 
stimulus,  2093. 

The  efficient  proximate  cause  of 
disease  must  be  distinguished  from 
its  essence,  2153-2155.  —  In  all 
diseases  there  is  a  weakness,  2156 — 
and  there  is  a  force  which  tries  as 
far  as  it  can  to  combat  whatever 
threatens  to  destroy  or  diminish  its 
hold  on  life,  2157. — It  is  to  this  force 
that  the  modem  medical  schods* 
have  principally  directed  their  atten- 
tion, and,  as  a  result,  have  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  stimuli  and  counter- 
stimuli  ^  2 1 58-2 1 64. — The  species  of 
malady  is  no  sure  indication  of  its 
true  cause  and  internal  nature,  21  la 
— Whence  the  division  of  diseases 
into  acute  and  chronic ^  2056. — On 
the  primitive  types  of  all  diseases, 
2168.  2169. 

All  diseases  that  admit  of  care  are 
healed  by  means  of  opportune  excre- 
tions, 1945. — These  are  not  merely 
the    effect    of    recovery,     ilnd,  — 
Modem  physicians,  having  reduced 
nearly  all  diseases  to  inflammation, 
have   usually  recourse   to  bleeding, 
1946. 
Distance    is    the    relation    between 
different    points    of    an    extended, 
1 126. 
Divine.     There  is  in  man  something 
divine,  which  can  only  come  immedi- 
ately from   God,   648  —  hence    the 
saying   of  Aristotle:     **Man   alone 
among  animals  partakes  of  the  di- 
vine," ibid. — and  again:  ** There  is 
in  man   something   divine,"   ibid. — 
Only  the  objtct  (ideal  being)  could 
be  numbered  among  divine  things, 
650 — hence  St.  Augustine  says  that 
the  intellective  soul  is  "nigh  to  the 
substance  of  God,"  651 — and  Clau- 
dius Mamertus,  that  **it  is  similar  to 
God    as    the  intellectual  is   to  the 
intelligible,"    ibid,  —  Malebranche 
missed  the  distinction  between  the 
concept  of  God  and  the  concept  of 
what  IS  divine,  223 1. 
Divisibility.      Whence    comes   the 
concept   of  divisibility,   563. — This 
word  IS  sometimes  taken  in  an  impro- 
per sense  to  signify  multiplicity^  thid. 
— Divisibility,  in  ^he  proper  sense, 
is   purely  and  simply  a  manner  ti 
considering  belonging  to  the  mind, 
563.  564. 
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^B       Duration  \%  a  '^pnTticipation  of  eter- 

tion  of  the  E^^o  we  might  add  the          ^^^H 

^H          niLy/'    1163.^ — It   supposes   identity^ 

qualilication  universal  princi pie ^  pro-           ^^^^| 
vidcd   we   were    careful   to   remark           ^^^H 

^^         ihui. — U  i^  not  ciivisible  ad  infinitum ^ 

^^^H  I2I2.— St.  Auguitinc  recognises  it  a^ 

that  the  E^  is  not  always  universal          ^^^^| 

^^^H  a  comittion   ot   being,    1546  »,— U 

as  an  netivc  principle,  but  only  as  a           ^^^^| 

^^^^*  belongs  to  that  which  existj^,  1152. 

principle,  ^me times  passive,  some*          ^^^H 

^V              1)  u ration  i.s  a  participation  of  God'^ 

times  active,  ii*id.                                           ^^^^H 

^H          eternity,  and  succe«aion  is  the  eflfect 

The   word  Ei^)  does  not  express          ^^^^H 

^H          of  the  limitation  and  detictency  of 

the  pure  concept  ol  the  soul,  but  it          ^^^^H 

^H          creatures,    1155. — ^The   concepts   of 

etpresses  the  intellective  perception           ^^^^| 

^^H          (iuratinn  nnd  succession  are  correla* 

oi    one's     own     soul,     tl-^l, — The           ^^^^H 

^H          tivej,  su  that  the  one  can  neither  be 

Author  >ums  up  all  the  diflferences          ^^^^H 

^H          known  nor  &xi:it  without  the  other. 

which  exist  between  what  is  signified          ^^^^f 

H 

by  human  smd^  and  what  is  expressed          ^^^^B 

^H               The  duration  of  entities  is  mea- 

by  E^^  68.^This  word  expresses  a          ^^^^| 

^H          aured  by  the  jMsrici  of  the  successive 

real  subsistcnt  being,  and,  therefore,  a          ^^^^H 

^H          actions  of  beings,    1156.^ — How  the 

i^ubstance,   105 — that  is,  a  substance*          ^^^^| 

^^1          unity  of  these  actions  is  found,  iind. 

feeling,   in  which  there  is  an  active           ^^^^H 

^H          n.  — What  is  the  duration  of  thont^ht^ 

principle*  feeling  and  operating,  106           ^^^^| 

^H           1 1 53 — of    inielUitive   piriif^tion^    of 

— a  feeUng   altogether  alien  lo  any          ^^^^H 

^H^         ftelin^^  of  material  hHn^^^  1 1 53- 1 1 56. 

corporeal  t>Hantasm,   132 — a  particu-          ^^^^H 

^^^^^  — Four  proofs  which  evince  the  du* 
^^^^L  ration  o(  the  sentient  principle,  that 

lar  meity,  the   meity  proper  to  him           ^^^H 

who  pronounces  it,    1 11, —The  Ei^          ^^^^H 

^^^^f  U,  iu   identity    in  all  its  successive 

is  not  the  sentient  principle,  but  the          ^^^^H 

^^^^  acts,  1 164- 1 167.— When  we  say  that 

rational  principle  which,   after  per-          ^^^^H 
ceiving  the  fundannental  feeling,  has,           ^^^^H 

^H          God  endure,^,  or  that  an  idea  endures. 

^H           we  indicate  a  relation  of  opposition 

by  reflection,  acquired  consciousness,           ^^^^H 

^H           in  which  the  being  of  God,  i^r  of  the 

that  is,    perceived   itself,    [507.  — It           ^^^H 

^H           idea,    stands    to    contingent    things 

has  no  ideal  essence,  because  it  is  a          ^^^^| 

^H           subject  to  succession,  1152  n. 

real,  a  subsistent,   1347.— It  remains           ^^^H 

^H               The  instant  is  but  the  beginning 

identical  even  when  deprived  of  all           ^^^H 

^H           or    the    ending   of  dnration^     1152^ 

acquired  modi li cations,  97.                            ^^^H 
From  the  depths  of  the  E^  there           ^^^^| 

^^^  n^i- 

springs   up  the    affirming    activity,           ^^^^| 

i44.-'Thc  alhrming  E^^i^  is  different           ^^^H 

^^V 

from    the    feelings   ntTtrmcd,    143—           ^^^^| 

under  which   are  included  also  the           ^^^^| 

^1       Eclectics  (i?/^/<f4-<7WWr?).  Appendix, 

acts  of  the  spirit,  ibitt  n, — The  Eg{\           ^^^^^k 

^H           These   philosophers    strove    to    the 

in  so  far  as  it  is  an  a thrming activity^           ^^^^| 

^H            utmost    to  make  it   appear  that  all 

g-emains  the  same,  however  many  and           ^^^^| 

^H           antiquity    was    in    favour    of    their 

various   may   be  the  feeUngs  which           ^^^^| 

^^^          system,  S2.— It  was  not  from  them, 

arise  in  it,  143.— The  Ega  that  per-           ^^^H 

^^^^H    but     from    his     Hebrew     preceptor 

forms  one  act  is  the  same  Eg&  that           ^^^H 

^^^^fe  Gamaliel,  that  St.    Paul  learnt  that 

performs  all  acts,  6j6.                                    ^^^H 

^^HT  •♦God  made  visible  things  from  in- 

The   possible   E^^  is   merely  the          ^^^^H 

^H            ^nsible  ones,  '*  f ^iV^. 

general  possibility    of  '*a  soul  per-          ^^^^| 

^^       Fx^TASV.     The  fact  of  ecstasy  proves 
^B           that    man    sometimes    prefers    the 

ceiving  and  pronouncing  itself,^'  iii.          ^^^^H 

—The  uni versa lizat ion  which  comes          ^^^^| 

^H           delight  found  in  the  direct  life  to  that 

into  play  when  many  Ej^os  arc  men-           ^^^H 

^V            of  the  r^/ft-x  Hfe,    1681, 

tally  conceived  is  due  to  abstraction,           ^^^H 

^1       Education    protects    and    develops 

which   forms  a  ^nerii:  essence ^    (he           ^^^^| 

^H            man's  natural  ngularity,  1731. 

speeific  being  wanting,  1547. — The           ^^^^| 

^1        Ego.     The  £>?>,  /.  Myi^lJ  is  an  active 

relation  between  the  soul  and  its  acts           ^^^H 

^H            principle  in  a  given  nature  tn  so  far 

is  the  same  as  that  between  the  Ega          ^^^H 

^B           as  it  has  self  consciousness,  and  pro* 

and  what  the   Ego  suffers  or  does,           ^^^^^k 

^H          noutices  the  act  of  »elf*consciousnes», 

^^H 

^H           55.— Inthc  Anthropology  the  Author 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  under          ^^^H 

^H           has  defined   it    *'A  supreme  active 

the  phenomenal  Eg*>  there  must  be           ^^^^| 

^H          principle,''  but  within  the  sphere  of 

another  £^,  a  substantial  one,  131.             ^^^H 

^H           human  nature,  ibid, — To  the  detini* 

The   Author  proposes  to  expUin          ^^^H 
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how  the  identicjil  Eg9  cftQ  be  the 
principle  of  different  activities,  Wz. , 
of  the  aciivily  of  fecUng  and  of  the 
activity  of  aRirmingi  144. 

Appendix,  When  the  intelligent 
principle  first  pronounces  the  niono> 
sylUblc  /,  it  undoubtedly  chim*  Al- 
ready, 137. — The  analysis  of  the 
£"jf»7  shows  it  to  be  the  result,  1st  Of 
the  fundamental  feeling,  2nd  Of  the 
intuition  of  the  object  (bcinj*),  3rd  Of 
one  or  more  reflections  which  that 
inteliigent  feeling  makes  on  it»elf, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  pronounces 
itself,  saying  /,  161. — The  Ego 
involves  selt-consdousocss»  ibid, — 
Ficbte,  bestowing  his  attention  pKn- 
cipally  on  the  third  of  these  cle* 
ments,  made  the  Ej^  essentially 
conscious,  ibid, — Schelling,  on  the 
contrary,  confined  hi*  thought  to 
the  first,  and  thus  made  the  Ego 
sometimes  conscious,  and  sometimes 
unconscious,  ibid. — Hegel's  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  second,  and  he 
thus  placed  the  Ego  in  simple  know- 
ledge, ihid, 

E  LEM  E  N  TS.  Appendix,  Origin  of  the 
doctrine  which  derived  everything 
from  the  material  elements,  S-io. — 
By  element,  the  Ancients  understood 
that  which  is  immutable  in  things, 
which  was  the  same  as  to  say  their 
substattce^  10  w^and  for  a  long  time 
Ihey  dealt  with  material  elements 
only,  iHd,  —  not  because  they  denied 
spiritual  elements,  but  because  they 
gave  Ihem  but  Tittle  reflex  attention, 
ibid. 

The  Author  thinks  that  the  ele- 
ments of  which  Empedocles  main* 
taincd  that  the  soul  was  composed 
were  the  ideas  of  ihc  elements,  not 
the  material  elements  themselvesi 
46.  — Reasons  of  this  his  persuasion, 
47-91. — Exposition  of  Plato's  doctrine 
about  the  twofold  species  of  elemcntSg 
the  real  and  the  ideal ,  59-61. 

E^NUI.  It  is  a  fusion  of  a  great  num^ 
bcr  of  exceedingly  slight  feelings, 
of  each  of  which,  separately  taken, 
we  usually  have  no  consciousness, 
1910. 

Epicureans.  These  philosophers  at- 
tributed a  ftirmative  and  organizing 
force  to  matter  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Creator,  473  «— explained 
all  the  changes  in  the  universe  by  the 
principle  of  love,  by  the  sympathies 
and  antipathies  of  m\ng*,  i6iV^.— and 


confounded  the  concept  ol  wh&t 
$ubjcctivc  with  the  concept  of  what 
is  extra-subjf'"'"  -^    '  ■**  '*. 

Equalitv.      i  hints  at  the 

I^nff  of  exdu  1 ,  56S  m. 

Error  has  nu  place  tn  inietUctitr 
percept iim,  but  only  in  rejiectitm^  I  fS^ 
— In  every  error  there  ta  ad  ways 
mined  up  a  certain  amount  of  truth* 
39  «,  403. — The  errors  of  great 
intellects  are  only  great  or  subclc 
truths  difguifeii  and  imperfect,  645. 
— ^How  it  is  possible  for  man,  an 
essentially  rational  being,  to  fall  into 
error.  1705,  i7o6.^Why  the  Author 
attributes  to  man  a  faculty  of  errar 
and  of  rVtv.  different  from  the  faculty 
of  knowing,  14291 

EssEN'CRis  what  the  mind  see^  in  an  idea^ 
18  M— is  the  act  by  which  being 
exists  in  the  ideal  world,  1339 — is  the 
first  act  with  respect  to  the  reali^atioa 
I  of  a  being,  1 356 — belongs  to  being, 
iS  n. — The  essence  of  all  things  is 
in  some  way  derived  from  being,  iS 
— because  the  essence  of  being  is  in 
some  degree,  and  in  some  mode, 
common  to  all  things,  ibid^ — The 
essence  of  being  is  identical  under 
the  two  forms  of  ideality  and  reality, 
77  H, — ^Therc  are  two  kinds  of  suo- 
stantial  essences  or  forms,  53. — It  is 
one  thing  to  know  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  and  another  thing  to  know  its 
subbiiitence  or  reality,  18,  19, — What 
kind  of  knowledge  have  we  of  the 
essence  of  things  whose  species  have 
never  fallen  under  our  senses?  19* 
22. — What  positive  knowledge  can 
we  have  of  the  essences  of  things? 
25. — The  essence  of  the  things  of 
which  one  speaks  is  the  principle  of 
all  reasoning  that  can  be  instituted 
about  those  things,  107. — The  reader 
is  invited  to  bear  in  mind  what  the 
Author  had  said  regarding  the  know* 
ledge  of  essences  in  the  AV»  Eist^ 
QH  the  OrigiH  0/  Ideas ^  257  it. 

The  philost>pher*  of  the  XVTII 
century  asserted  that  the  essence  of 
things  is  unknowable,  731. — ^The 
thought  of  the  essence  of  a  thing 
does  not  include  in  itself  the  thought 
of  the  subsistence  of  that  thing,  iSz. 
The  essence  which  does  nut  eon* 
tain  in  itself  the  subsistence  of  the 
being  thought  of  is  called  p^nble 
relatively  to  the  realization  of  that 
being,  143S.  — In  the  ideal  essence  of 
a  beingi  the  reality  of  that  beiag  i* 
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ffllrcadv  cnntninf^ct  us  idenl,  1497— 
but,  for  man  himself*  thi*  i*  not 
reftlUy  unlil  he  affirms  it,  ihid. — How 
we  may  know  whether  a  given 
etaence  can  be  realized  in  several  in- 
dividuals or  only  m  one,  1 348 — ^and 
whether  there  be  esi^nces  which  can 
allow  only  of  a  certain  number  of 
individuals,  1349. 

Apptndix.  Kisence  is  that  which 
is  intued  in  the  idea,  50M.  —  In  the 
essence  the  substance  is  seen,  67  «, 
—Ambiguity  arismg  from  the  Greek 
overt  a  f  which  means  rsinuf  as  well 
as  mbstame^  178  li. — Distinction 
between     essence     and     substance^ 

Eternai-  a  being  is  called  eternal^ 
when  its  concept  excludes  the  poasi- 
bititv  of  succession,  1 139* — The  eter- 
nal IS  unchangeable.  11 40.— Its  pro* 
peily  is:  "to  be,  its  identical  self, 
present  to  many  successive  entities," 

Ethics.  The  science  of  Ethics  treats 
of  human  actions,  good  or  bad,  by 
referring  them  to  the  laws  of  morality, 

730. 

ExciTABiUTV.  Remarks  on  Browns 
fxciiaHlity,  1815.  — Reasonable  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  understood,  ii4d, 
— Why  the  Author  calls  it  extra -sub- 
jective, 1816. — What  relations  it  has 
with  the  divers  activities  of  the  vital 
ptindple,  18 16- 18] 9w  —  It  is  subject 
to  the  bws  described  by  Doctor 
Medici,  1815  i». 

Excitation.      It  cannot  lake  place 

*  eacent  there  be  a  snitable  organixa- 
tion  m  the  nnimal,  20S0. 

ExisTENCK,  1 1  is  objective,  aUhough 
the  thing  to  which  it  relates  he  the 
tubjecl ;  u»d  this  is  inie  with  respect 
no  {em  to  coasible  than  to  real  exis- 
tence, 868. --If  we  did  not  join 
existence,  either  possible  or  real,  to 
^i,-.  .,v.u..  t  ,k;<  <fxibject  would  remain 
>wj\ ,  thid. — Existence 

I  ^.t  spirit  docs  not  cancel 
rxistcnce  tn  xr,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
constitutes  it,  1359. 

SXT1JII>RD.  By  extended  is  meant  the 
body  occupying  a  part  of  snacc  or 
rxtensi<^in,  1132,— The  extended  can 
cxi^t  only  in  the  simple,  1127,443. — 

II  has  no  unity  in  itself,  443.— Ilie 
only  nnity  discoverable  in  it  consists 
in  fpmiimmiy,  II 36. — It  acquires  this 

^  eosttonity  from  the  sensitive  prin- 
»dplc^   1543.— The    continooQS    ex- 
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tended  may  be  conceived  by  the 
mind  without  having  recourse  to 
the  sentient  principle,  II29-II3]« 

The  concept  01  extended  is  con« 
tained  in  the  concept  oi  felt,  '174, — 
The  extended  is  in  the  felt,  and  the 
felt  is  in  the  ^n^  intued  by  the 
mind,  1176. — How  it  is  that  one  and 
the  same  continuous  extended  can 
admit  of  n  variety  of  sensations, 
1550. 

Af/tndix.  The  extended  can 
only  enist  in  the  simple,  1 1 7. 
Extension.  The  Author  define*  it 
as  "the  mode  of  the  corporeal  feel- 
ing/* 775.— Its  essence,  225.-'\\Tiat 
its  concept  results  from,  1 1 22,  — It 
can  exist  only  in  the  simple,  824, 
225  and  «,  775, — The  Ancients  had 
a  glimpse  01  this  truth.  ^25  m, — 
Extension  is  one  thing,  and  M/ 
extended  is  another,  1 1 32.  —  By  ex- 
tension is  meant  the  same  thing  as 
space  considered  independently  of 
bodies,  ibid, — Extension  or  space, 
whether  (nil  or  void,  exists  equally 
f^^. — It  is  continuous  and  indivisible, 

1368. 

The  unity  which  vt^  find  in  exten- 
sion and  in  the  corporeal  extended  is 
constituted  by  the  unity  and  simpli- 
city of  the  sentient  principle,  1 130. 

Extension  has  this  property,  that 
every  part  of  it  is  outside  of  every 
other,  JJ27,— This  property,  when 
considered  in  bodies,  is  called  impene- 
trabiliiv,  fWi/. whence  the  expression 
••One  tody  contains  another  body  *"" 
is  not  correct,  ibid,  —  Extension  may, 
by  the  imagination,  be  divided  into 
parts,  780.  — EiRure  is  in  extension, 
as  limits  are  in  the  limited,  79^ 

The  extension  of  our  body  is  con- 
ceived in  two  modes :  as  material 
and  I'  live,  and  as  corporeal 

and  ,    225— The   first  of 

these  <.o*i«v|'k^  is  reducible  to  the 
second  ikid^  n. 

Some  of  the  Schoolmen,  including 
St  Thomas,  "eluded  the  concept  3i 
matter  from  the  definition  of  exten- 
sion, 777  w.  —  According  to  the 
Author,  the  concept  of  matter  doea 
no!  enter  into  the  concept  of  unmu^ 
mred  extenuon,  but  it  enters  into 
that  of  memurni  extension,  itnd, — 
W*hy  the  Author  has  placefl  extension 
among  the  primary  and  essential 
qualittes  of  Kndies, '775.— Extension 
belongs  to  feeling,  and  can  be  tepi^ 
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rated  from  it  only  by  abstraction, 
ibid. 

Determinate  extension  or  quantity 
proceeds  frotn  ihc  greater  or  lesser 
realization  of  matter^  792  w, — In  ex- 
tension we  find  something  permanentt 
hence  we  attribute  it  to  body  as  a 
quality  essential  to  ii,  777. — The 
sensiferoits  and  the  /orri^n  fi>r%e  can- 
not be  thought  without  some  esclcn- 
sion*  779. — Extension  b  invariably 
found  in  percept  ion «  ibi4i. 

The  nature  of  corporeal  extension 
may  be  considered  in  two  ways :  ist 
in  the  relation  essential  to  extension, 
consisting  in  this  that  every  part  is 
outside  of  every  other;  2nd  in  the 
relation,  also  essential,  of  sennlity^ 
1128. — The  relation  of  sensility  ia 
higher  than  the  relation  of  exteni^ion, 
1 174, — This  second  relation  supposes 
the  first,  1129, — The  extension  of 
bodies  is  not  perceived  distinct  save 
by  means  of  the  sense,  1 135  n — hence 
it  is  never  conceived  alone,  but  along 
with  extended  sensations,  in  which  a 
force  is  always  perceived,  ibid. — This 
force  is  anterior,  in  the  order  of  con* 
ceptSy  to  the  extension  of  bodies,  Omi. 
— The  hanmonv  of  animality  mani- 
fests itself  in  felt  extension  as  well  as 
in  time,  1 543.  —There  is  an  extension 
of  which  siu  and  forct  arc  conditions 
or  limits^  1548. — Extension  and  the 
extended  do  not  communicate  with 
the  sentient  principle  by  way  of  ex- 
tension, but  they  are  contained  and 
received  in  the  sentient  principle 
through  the  relation  oi sensilit}\  1 1 73, 
1 179  «, — Immovable  extension  is  the 
foundation  of  the  continuous,  113S. 

Appendix,  Extension  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  aspects,  namely,  in 
itself,  or  in  its  relation  with  the  sen- 
tient principle  belonging  to  the  soul, 
117.— Hence  two  extensions,  the  one 
extra -subjiec live,  and  the  other  suh- 
jectivc,  ilnd. 


Fact,  This  word  can  be  taken  in 
several  meanings,  1501.— In  the  most 
obvious  meaning, /«i<7 J  are  the  terms 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  acquiretl 
by  affirmation^  ibid, — The  reasons  of 
facts  form  a  third  species  of  cogni- 
tions, ibid.  — If  the  word  fiut  is  taken 
in  a  roosi  cxlcni^ive  sense,  then  we 


must  distinguish  between,  ist  reai\ 
(acts,  2nd  ideal  facts,  3rd  relaiim%s\ 
existing  between  the  two,  ibid. 

Faculty,  A  faadty  consists  in  a 
fundamental  act  antecedent  to  all  its 
particular  acts,  103. — Faculty  of 
ficti&f%  or  initUtiiual  crttxiton^    1 607, 

Faith.  This  word,  which  means 
ptrmasion^  was  used  by  the  Ancients 
in  various  signtfications.  104$  n^  — 
How  it  was  understood  by  Plato  and  I 
by  Parraenidcs,  ibid,  — WTi  at  is  ratam- 
ai  faith,  1046, — Even  po&itive  faith 
in  Divine  things  reduces  itself  to 
rational  faith,  1047. 
Sec  Reflection  and  Ihtbgea* 

TION, 

Fashion  manifests  itself,  more  or  less, 
in  nations  that  have  reached  a  c^- 
tain  degree  of  refinement,  1777 — i* 
not  the  effect  of  mere  humour  or  ca* 
price,  ibid.^lis  causes  are  deep  and 
difficult  to  discover,  ibid. — and  this 
explains  also  how  it  is  that  the  ooune 
of  fashions  and  social  manners  dlfEeti 
with  different  nations,  1 77S. 

Why  at  certain  times  certain  uni- 
versal tastes  manifest  themselves  in 
an  irresistible  way,  1779,  ibid^  . 

Fathers  of  the  Church,    Mention-  I 
ed  at  646. — They  attribute  the  origin 
of  the   human  soul  to  that   act  by 
which  God  breathed  into  Adam  the 
breath  of  life,  659. 
See  Spontaneous  GENEiLATfo^c, 

Feeling  is  an  act  of  the  sentient  prin* 
ciple,  i552,^There  are  two  ways  of 
feeling,  the  one  belonging  to  the 
prindpU^  and  the  other  to  the  term 
of  the  feeling,  96S, — So  also,  there  is 
a  subjectit^e  way  of  feeling  and  an 
ej(tra*SHbjtctiv€  one ,  1 24 1 ,  —  By  /t- 
<Hliy  of  Jttling  is  meant  the  active 
power  which  we  have,  of  feeling  in  a 
mode  difiTcrcnt  from  that  ol  our  fun* 
damental  feeling,  2079.  — Simple 
feeling  taken  by  itself  alone,  apart 
from  the  rational  perception  of  it,  is 
not  an  act  of  man  as  such,  but  of 
the  animal,  6S9, 

Feeling  is  a  necessary  rudiment  of 
all  human  cognitions,  12 — is  presup* 
p>oscd  by  every  intellectual  opemtioD, 
13 — is  given  immediately  by  nature, 
ibid, — and  has  a  subjective  nature^ 
ibid. — 1 1  results  from  twooppositeelr- 
ments  ;  the  sent ie fit  and  thcyW^,  I4(», 
1 154— but  this  does  not  detract  any* 
thing  from  ihe  simplicity  aind  one* 
ness  of  the  sentient  subjectp  i6cx— 
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Extra-subjective  feeling  supposes  an 

L agent  and  a  force  different  Ironi  the 

[sentient  principle,  273. — Where  fcel- 

I  iug  is,  there  is  an  essentially  simple 

I  loul,  495.  — The  characteristic    note 

which  enables  us  to  distinguish  our 

own  feeling  from  all  others  is  found 

in  its  nature  itself^  75.— Feeling  has 

a  tendency  to    txtaui,   cxHti^    and 

individtialii£  itself,  1953 — and  in  this 

the   viinl  and   the  senmal  instincts 

f  have  each  a  share,  1954-1962, 

Every  feeling  has  an  activitj^  of  its 
own,  which,  as  principle,  continually 
posits  the  feeling  in  the  most  agree- 
able state  possible,  1099 — but  some- 
times  this  activity  may  be  dependent 
L  upon,  and  passive  from  something 
I  foreign  to  it  and  able  to  aficct,  cither 
favourably  or  adversely,  its  term, 
tHd. — Unletis  the  distinction  between 
the  prindpk  of  feeling  and  its  term 
U  clearly  kept  »n  view,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  on  the  ittdhndnation  of  st-u- 
sitive  sai4is,  and  on  the  power  they 
have  of  muUiplyin^themselves  without 
^undergoing  division,  419. — The  Au- 
thor thinks  that  the  activity  of  that 
feeling  which  has  a  My  for  its  term» 
can  have  an  immediate  influence  on 
the  feeling  of  another  liv  ing  body  on 
which  that  activity  happens  to  be 
exercised,  587. 

Feelinj^   is  known  in  two  ways; 

'  either  by  means  of  the  feeling  itself 

[  (subjectively),  or  by  means  of  the 

phenomena   produced  by  it  ( extra - 

subjectively).  1090. 

Feeling  is  of  three  kinds :  nnimai, 
^  intiliectivt^    rational ^    1 1 72 — and    in 
each   of  these  it   can  be  conjoined 
with  the  idea^  ibid. 

Feeling  enters  as  well  into  the 
m^atit'f  as  into  tht  positive  cognitioHi 
either  as  matter,  or  as  nuans  afhtmif- 
ing^  II76«. 

Feeling  has  for  its  immediate  term, 

not   the  motion   which    happens  to 

take  place  within  the  extendtd^  hut 

the    extended   itself  in   which   that 

motion  is,  1564. — It  is  the  first  of  the 

^  animal    phenomena  which   succeed 

\  one  another  in  the  case  of  syntpatAies, 

)  End   is   the   cause   of  other    similar 

►  phenomena,  1 91 7. — It  is  formed  and 

'  posited   by  that   activity   which    is 

'  called  intal  ins ti net,  1936  ». 

\      Enumeration  of  the  primitive  fcel- 

^  ipgs  according  to  their  types  or  full 


species,  and  of  the  special  causes  of 
each  of  them,  with  an  indication  of 
the  manner  in  which  each  initiates  a 
different  zoetic  course,  2000-2013, — 
Very  minute  feelings,  when  very 
numerous  and  widely  diffused,  have 
power  to  draw  the  largest  muscles 
into  action,  1910. 

Individ tta^  feeling  are  so  divided 
that  what  is  In  the  one  is  not  in  the 
other,  and  they  are  mutually  incom- 
municable, 1309. 

What  is  given  by  the  feeling  of 
things  different  from  ourselves  has 
always  in  it  a  subjective  and  relative 
clement,  257  n. 
Feelings,  are  distinguished  into rffrliioff-' 
<?/,  intellective,  and  nnimcsi^  329. 

national  Feeling.  The  rational 
feelingsareof  two  kinds  :  chjective  s^nd 
suhjectivt-objective^  329. — The  objec- 
tive feeling  arises  in  the  rational  sub- 
ject whenever  he  apprehends  an  en- 
l^ly*  330 — and  the  subjective-objective 
arises  whenever  the  rational  subject 
perceives  a  thing  which  is  either  good 
or  evil  to  itself,  331.  —The  subjective- 
objective  feelings  follow  the  orders  of 
rcjlcction,  332. — The  objective  as  well 
as  the  subjective-objective  may  be 
considered  abstractly^  from  the  modi- 
fying influence  which  the  will  can 
exercise  on  them,  333.— Laws  which 
these  feelings,  considered  in  them- 
selves, follow,  334,  335.— General 
formula  by  which  these  Jaws  can  be 
expressed,  335. — The  more  perfect 
an  objective  feeling  is,  the  more  plea* 
sure  it  gives  to  the  soul,  340, — All 
objective  feelings  spring  from  the 
universal  feeling,  natural  to  man, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  tends  to  good. 

The  rational  feelings  always  pro- 
ceed from  an  intellection,  336. — They 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  animal 
feeling,  339-342. —Animal  fceUngs 
and  goods  can  serve  as  their  matter^ 
349  H, — Some  rational  feelings  de- 
pend on  the  will,  and  some  not,  343. 

Activity  of  the  rational  feelings  in 
causing  changes  in  the  subjective 
bod^,  and»  as  a  consequence,  pro- 
ducing extra-subjective  movements, 
329^342. 

JntelUctive  feeling.  Its  first 
action,  accordmg  to  the  Author, 
takes  place  in  the  brain,  2 1 45  n. — 
This  feeling  must  not  be  confounded 
with  images,  i^d. 
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Ammal  fetting,     Tt   ts  a    parcly 
subjective  act,  413— is,  by  its  very 
essence,  pleflsant*  477— may  be  more 
or  less  cen trail  zed,  that  is,  more  or 
less  intense  and  vivid,  in  some  point 
or  points,  than  in  others,  47&---a.nd 
the  more  centralized  it  is,  the  greater 
is  its  instinctive  activity,  479. — Ac- 
cofding  lo   the  Author,  the  spect6c 
dijfiremt  of  the  fundaraenlal  feeling 
which  constitute*  the  animal,  is  due  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  d^ree  of  this  cen- 
traltKation,  iA#rf.— To    the    different 
fundamental  feelings  there  respond, 
in   the   extra -subjective    world,   the 
different  selection  of  matter,  a   dif- 
ferent elaboration  of  it,  and  a  differ- 
ent   primitive    organization,   ibid. — 
The  specific   ajjgbmcration  of  the 
feeling  posited  by  nature  in  the  ^xssX 
instant   in   whicn  the  animal  exists 
(or  at   least   the  feeling  considered 
according  to  it**  type),  can  never  be 
increased  by  the  activity  belonging  to 
the  animal,  4S1 — but   can   only   be 
preserved  by  this  activity  struggling 
against   adverse  forces,   4Si-4§4. — 
Given  an  animal  specifically  so  con- 
stituted that  its  fundamental  feeling 
is   equably   diffused   all   through  it, 
without   any   sort   of  concentration, 
that  animal  would  necessarily  have 
to     be    multiplied     into     ns    many 
animals  as  are  the  pieces  into  which 
it  should  happen  to  be  broken,  487 
— and  if  the  feeling  were  accumulated 
with   an   e<)ual    intenisity    in    many 
centres,  the  animal  could  easily  be 
multiplied   by   cutting   it  ;   and  this 
ejtplojns  the  multiplication  of  infitso- 
Ha,  48S. — But  if  the  vital  and  sen- 
fual  feelings  produced  by  the  animal 
activity  were  such  as  to  change  the 
centre  of  the  feeling,  or  its  intensity, 
or  its  type,   the  result  would  be  a 
total  change  in  the  organization,  and 
the  animal   would,    wiihout    dying, 
be  changed  into  another,  4S9* — Be- 
tween the  dominant  feeling,  and   the 
partial  fceUngs,  there  may  be  diverse 
relations,  which  do  not  cease  except 
the  continuity  of  the  sensitive  mole- 
cules, shoulti  cease  594.— Whenever 
sensitive  molecules,  whether  grouped 
together  so  as  closely  to  adhere  to  a 
centre,    or    disconnected,    separate 
themselves  from   the  animal  body, 
they  form  so  many  distinct  individual 
feelings,  i/^itf, — The  chief  feeling  of  an 
animal  can  influence  the  presen  ation 


of  the  other  tndivndoal  feelings  m  I 
ways,  the  one   subjective,  and  the 
other  extra -subjective,  59^-602, 

The  animal  substantial  ^ling  has;, 
in  man,  two  modes  of  being ;  ist  ii 
exists  in  itself  as  mere  fio^ii^ ;  3nd 
it  is  perceived  in  the  rati&nal p9%Hnfif, 
645.— How  it  is  dissolved  withoQt 
the  intervention  of  the  rMtn^ pnm^ 
fipU,  719.— Man  knorws  his  own 
substantial  feeling  immediately  by 
way  of  perception,  without  any  need 
of  reflection,  1181 — but  it  is  only  by 
rfJUtiion  that  he  comes  to  distingiush 
the  prinri/^U  of  the  feeling  from  its 
t^fUt  ilrnL — All  that  man  feeU,  and 
all  transitions  from  one  feeling  to 
another,  are  ptr  se  capable  of  being 
adverted  to,  1517. 

Every  animal  feeling*  to  wrhatever 
sensory  it  may  belong,  is  a  source  d 
instinct,  1740. 

Distinction  of  the  animal  feeBngs 
into  fi^wratf  or  mptrficial  and  mm- 
fi^r4ti€,  349,  1915.— The  non-tig- 
urate  feelings  are  subdivided  into 
external  sensions  (sensations),  and 
internal  scnsions  (images),  349 — the 
f^urate  or  superficial  ones  furnish 
matter  for  the  cognition  of  extra -sab- 
jective  bodies  as  well  as  rif  their 
accidents,  377, — The  sympathetic 
nerve  is  the  organ  of  non-ftgumtc 
feelings,  378  «. 

Ci^r/^oreiii  Jiciin^,      Its  itrm   is  a  , 
siingle  continuous  extended,  1547. 

Fee/in^  of  fxaiafim,     U  is  thftt  j 
organic   movement  which    is   fit  loi 
produce  a  sension,  370. — It  must  be  I 
admitted  even  in    the   fundamental  ' 
feeling,  ^71. —It  has  its  full  cause  rn 
the  sentient  principle,  1515— and  is 
preceded  by  and  corresponded  to  by 
extra-subjective    movements    in  the 
fibre,  ibiii. — There  is  a  non -excited 
feeling  which  has  for  its  term  jseveral 
extended  which   rub    against    each 
other,  but  not  their  movement.  15161 
Sensations,  and  the  other  excited 
feelings,  have  for  their  term,  not  the  | 
movement  of  the  fibre,  but  the  felt  | 
extended  itself,  1518. 

Eitmentary  fielinf^.  The  Ao* 
thrir  suggests  as  a  hypothesis,  that  ] 
feeling  is  united  with  all  the  first  I 
elements  of  matter,  500 — ^but  dc-  | 
clarcs  he  will  not  admit  this  except 
in  so  fnr  as  it  is  supported  by  well  I 
ascertained  facts,  501,— Such  hypo-  1 
thesis  ha^  nothing  absurd  in  il,  396  J 
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^^^^F  — does  not  favour  matenal]sni«  502 — 

self,  472— as  also  the  reason  of  its                 ^H 

^V          nor  pantheism,  503-508 — is  not  op- 

different  states,  475, — It  retains  ita                 ^H 

^^^^    posed  to  the  common  sense  of  men, 

perfection  so  long  as  no  alteration           ^^^B 

^^^^ft   529-531 — nor   to   the   progresses   of 

takes  place  in  the  organism,  691; —          ^^^^H 

^^^H  physical  science,  532— and  coincides 

It  does  not  go  beyond  the  contines           ^^^^H 

^^^^B  with  the  opinion,    admitted  now»a- 

of  its  extended  term,  976. — Although          ^^^H 

^^^^B    days,   respecting    the  existence  of  a 

it  contains  the  motive  force,  it  is  not                 ^^| 

^^^^B    latiHt  lift  in  nature,  533. — ^By  means 

itself  subject  to  locomotion,   1242. —            ^^^^| 

^V          of  it,  doctrines  apparently  contradic* 

It  is  clearly  supposed  by  our  subjec*  ^^^^| 
tive  experience,  416, — Wise  ends  ob-           ^^^^H 

^H           tory  in  writers  of  the  highest  order  are 

^H           reconciled,  609-612 — as  also  are  re- 

tained   through    it   by   the  Creator,           ^^^^H 

^H           conciled   all  the  phenomena  of  the 

417. — Transient    sensations   are    so           ^^^^| 

^H          various  attractions,    1844-1863. — It 

many  excitations  of  it,  424,— Whence           ^^^H 

^H           must   not  be    confounded  with  the 

comes  its  excitation,  1865. — In  order           ^^^^| 

^H           hypothesis  of  the  world -soul  imo^n- 

that  it   may    yield    certain    special           ^^^^| 

^H            cd  by  the  ancient.^,  504, 

sensations,   it  must  be   exdtcd    by           ^^^H 

^H               Opinions  on  the  animation  of  the 

certain  special  stimuli,  according  to  ^^^H 
certain    laws,    in  certain  organs  to          ^^^^| 

^H           elements,      509-528, — Opmions     of 

^K           Indian     Philosophers,     509-515 — of 

which    it    constantly   adheres,    424,           ^^^^| 

^^^^^  Greek,    Italian   and  other    philoso* 

425. —Though    It  di0us6s   itself   in           ^^^H 

^^^^H  phers,  516-523 — ^^of  German  and  £n- 

certain    part^,    it    cannot    make   us           ^^^^| 

^^^^  ^lish        Philosophers,        524-528,— 

know  their  locality  582. — tt  corre^-          ^^^^^k 

^^r          Modem    Italian    writers    who   have 

ponds  to  the  niitural  perception  spo-  ^^^^H 
ken  of  by  Gli&son,  527.                                   ^^^^| 

^H           attributed  the  properties  of  life  to  the 

^H           elements  or  elementary  moleoiles  of 

The  extended  fundamental  feeling          ^^^^H 

^H            bodies,  52S  n. 

is  not  quite  uniform  in  its  quality  ;           ^^^^H 

^H              The  Holy  Scriptures  tell  us  of  a 

but  this  want  of  uniformity  can  only           ^^^^| 

^H           spirit    of  life    which    animates    all 

be    conjectured,    not    adverted    to,           ^^^^H 

^H           things,  51a — Some  Fathers   of  the 

^^H 

^H           Church  have    admitted   a   primitive 

FtmdamaUal  ftcHng  cf  Continuity,  ^^^^H 
The  Author,  who  wa:>  formerly  of  a          ^^^^| 

^H          animation  of  certain  corporeal  mole- 

^H           cules  519* 

different  opinion,  thinks  it  probable          ^^^H 

^H               Direct  proofs  of  the  life  of  the  first 

that  this  feeling  is  in  all  the  parts  of          ^^^^H 

^H           elements,  547-553. — Other  corrobo- 

the  living  body,  369— but  that  it  is  not          ^^^^| 

^H           rative  proofs,  666,  667,  763.  822,  989, 

capable  of  being  immediately  excited  ^^^^| 
in  ever)'  part,  ibid, — It  is  wholly  de-          ^^^^f 

^^^H    1355,  1261,  1262,  1844,  1863.— The 

^^^^H  corporeal  elements  described  by  the 

pendent  on  the  organization  of  the  ^^^^^H 
body,    1991* — What  conditions  are          ^^^^| 

^^^^B   Author  are  to  a  certain  extent  nkin 

^V         to  the  Monads  of  l^ibnitis  555.  —The 

necessary   in   order   that  it  may  be           ^^^^| 

^H          aensitive    principles    conjoined   with 

conceived  as  cxii^ting  and  preser\ixi^          ^^^^H 

^H           the     tirst     elements,     or     inorganic 

itself,   2001-2005.— Reasons   why  it          ^^^H 

^^^    matter,  arc  not  the  same  as  tho« 

differs   in   different    persons,    20o5-           ^^^^H 

^^^H   annexed  to  an  orj;anism,  1854. 

20 1 3. — H  0 w  i  t  comes  to  be  modi  6cd«          ^^^^| 

^^^^B      FuHdatmntal  ftdin^.      It   is  that 

2065-2069.                                                     ^^^^1 

^^^^"    first   and    stable    feeling    in    which 

FiatdamcfUai  fetling  of  Excitati&n,           ^^^^f 

^V          the  substance  of  the  soul  con:3ists,  gr, 

What  15  meant  by  it,  2021,  2022.— It           ^^^^| 

^H          2079.  —  Philoaophcrs    who    did    not 

is  constituted  by  the  constant  alter-           ^^^^H 

^H          reach  so  far  as  to  notice  its  existence. 

nation  and  reproduction  of  innumer-           ^^^^H 

^H          92-95, —  Di£5cQlty  of  recognising  that 

able  sen!!fion!i,  2043.-11  can  be  nor-           ^^^^^ 

^H          It  is  the  first  of  all  our  feelings^  92.  —    | 

mal  and  pleasant,  abnormal  and  ^^^^H 
painful,  una  greater  or  lesser,  accord*           ^^^^H 

^H           Proofs  of  its  existence,  96-103.-11 

^^^^H    enters  into  the  rational  principle  as 

mg  to  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of           ^^^^H 

^^^B  Into  its  subject,  291,  292.— It  is  oot 

the   excitation,    2077. — Wliere   this           ^^^^| 

^^^V  cognition,  but  merely  po^^ible  mat* 

feeling  is  wanting,   sensitivity  itself           ^^^^f 

^V         ter  of  cognition,  417. — It  requires 

seems  to  be  wanting,   372. — It  de>           ^^^^| 

^^^^  a  specific  organism   in   the  animal, 

pends  in  great  part  on  the  organixa*           ^^^^| 

^^^K  471. — In    it    must    be    sought    the 

tion,  1991.                                                       ^^H 

^^^^H  stamp  of  the    species,    the    plastic 

^^^^^  force,  the  reason  why  every  animal 

speaking,   our  substantial  feeHng  ts           ^^^^| 

^V         reproduce:^  another  animal   like  it- 

not per  $e  a  being,  but  the  term  of  ^Vue          ^^^^| 
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action  of  a  being  who  remains  hidden 
from  ud,  1021, 
Felt.  The  felt  may  be  called  form  of 
the  sentient,  2to.— It  uterm^  but  not 
object^  210.  — It  is  ai  once  term  of  the 
merely  sensitive  principJct  and  of  the 
itensitive-intellcctivc  or  rational  prin- 
ciple* 643* — ^Though  opposed  to,  it 
ist  at  the  same  time,  in  the  sentient, 
769— and  receives  the  nature  of  felt 
from  the  sentient  itself,  948. — It  has 
the  nature  of  term,  and  the  principle 
is  in  it,  967.— The  principle,  through 
being  felt  in  the  terra,  becomes  indi- 
viduated, Und,  — The  unity  of  the  fell 
suppofles  a  continuity  in  the  parts, 
1953* — It*  action  depends  on  its  being 
given  to  the  sentient  and,  as  it  were, 
placed  in  it,  1 251,— Two  changes 
which  occur  when  one  felt  extended 
is  added  to  another,  1262.— How  it 
is  thati  in  the  felt,  plurality  is  reduced 
to  unity,  and  what  part  of  this  fact 
belongs  to  the  principle  and  what  to 
the  teiin,  1547. 

By  fdt  is  alio  meant  the  place  occu- 
pied by  our  body,  834.— The  ligurate 
or  superficial  felt  is  not  felt  in  us,  but 
in  itself,  93S. 

In  what  sense  the  primitive  felt  can 
be  called  form  of  the  sentient  prin- 
ciple, and  in  what  sense  not^  210-218. 
— The  fundamental  felt  is  the  ani- 
mate body,  225,— In  man,  the  felt 
has,  besides  the  relation  of  semiliiy, 
the  superior  and  absolute  relation  of 
entity f  264. — If  no  intelligence  per- 
ceived the  felt,  this  would  not  pre^nt 
the  concept  of  ^Wjf ,  1 1 78. 
Fktus.  See  Imagination. 
Flesh,  In  Holy  Scripture  this  word 
docs  not  mean  dead  ffesh,  but  iesh 
endowed  with  life  and  sense,  646 — 
and  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  are  con- 
tinually distinguished  as  two  adver* 
saries,  71S. 
Fluids  (living).  They  form,  jjer- 
haps,  eleven -twelfths  of  the  weight 
of  the  human  body,  585— and  tbey 
may  live  with  a  feeling  different  from 
ours,  585-589.— This  is  proved  by 
microscopic  observation,  589.— Ac- 
cording to  Bufaiint,  certain  move- 
ments exclusively  proper  to  the  blood 
adumbrate  in  it  the  Jirst  manifesta* 
tions  of  vital  motion,  ibid,  — The 
ancient  principle  of  the  Ionic  School, 
that  *♦  Liquid  is  the  principle  of  all 
things,'*  seems  to  commend  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  ^t«^\Aikc^  oC 


scientific  observers,  J9a — To  espluii 
the  facts  of  assimilation,  nutrittoci  ttnd 
reproduction  of  some  parts  of  the 
body,  wc  must  have  recourse  to  the 
tife  of  liquids,  591 — as  also  to  explain 
the  four  Known  kinds  of  geaerattoo, 
592-602. 
Force  is  that  which  produces  a  passioo 
in  feeling  or  in  its  extended  term,  51^ 
— What  the  Author  means  by  •*  hu- 
man synthetic  force,**  328. — Brute 
force  exists,  is  a  substance,  but  it  can- 
not exi^t  by  itself  alone,  ES82  n. — ^Tbe 
existence  of  mere  motor  forces  is  not 
proved,  1882. 

Dbtinction  of  the  wudicaiive  from 
the  perturbing  forces  in  man,  30 j,  — 
The  perturbing  forces  do  not  belong 
to  the  purely  animal  nature,  iMd,^-^ 
The  medicative  forces  proceed  from 
the  vital  instinct,  and  the  perturbing 
forces  from  the  sensual  instinct, 
1929.  —  Sources  of  the  perturbing 
forces  of  the  animal  nature,  1S12, 
1 813. —Probability  of  the  chemical 
forces  being  vital  ones,  2030  n^ — 
The  vital,  chemical,  and  mechanical 
forces  produce,  each  of  them,  dif- 
ferent effects  according:  to  different 
conditions,  2 132. — On  plastic  force, 

473' 

The  act  by  which  the  sensible 
qualities  of  bodies  exist  is  called 
s^nsifirous  force,  85, 
Form.  This  word  has  been  from  tbc 
most  remote  antiquity  used  to  signify 
•'that  first  virtue  ol  a  given  being, 
whereby  it  is  that  being  rather  than 
another,'*  206. — A  passage  from  St. 
Thomas  to  this  effect,  207. — Forma 
(fonn}  in  Latin  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  «*^s  which  mean«  jftna 
{tAin^seen),  1632  w. 

Forms  are  of  two  kinds^  saUmtii^ 
and  obj€cti-j€^  238— the  subjecdve 
belong  to  the  subject  and  constttote 
it,  ibid. — ^the  objective  neither  be- 
long to  the  subject  nor  constitute  it, 
but  draw  it  into  act,  f^'<4!^ —hence 
they  may  also  be  called  tmmrdi^ 
rausa  0/  tht  farm  of  the  subject, 
ibid, — According  to  St,  'Fhomas^,  it 
is  impossible  for  one  and  the  same 
form  to  belong  to  several  things 
numerically  different,  »*»V/, 

The  concept  of  form   is  derived 

from  experience,    746. — Concept  of 

form,  802,  803 — of  substantial  form, 

804,  S48,  849 — of  accidental  forms 

^       80s* — i^he    Author    inquires    bow 
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much  of  subjective  knowledf^e  there 
rs  in  the  forms  with  which  the  Aris- 
totelian School  considered  matter  to 
he  ve^tcdt  and  how  much  of  absolute 
knowledge,  1637- 1650, 
Forms.  The  ideal  and  the  real  are 
two  primordial  forana  or  modes  of 
being,  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct, 
54. — ^Tbe  categories  are  consei^Qents 
of  the  forms,  895 — and  agree  in  the 
unity  of  being,  ibid, — In  the  times 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  it  was  not  yet 
knoMTj  that  being  exists  under  several 
fonns,  1475. 

In  being,  considered  as  complete, 
absolute  and  en  tire »  the  forms  can 
never  come  into  collision  with  each 
other,  896. — The  real  form  ha.^  ihc 
nature  of  principle,  the  ideal  form 
the  nature  of  means,  and  the  moral 
form  the  nature  of  end»  i^^iV/,— which 
nature  it  never  can  lose  even  when 
being  is  participated  in  with  limita* 
lion,  ibid. 

The  whole  Aristotelian  doctrine 
about  fonns  is  taken  from  the  forms 
with  which  matter  was  supposed  to 
be  clothed,  1637. 


Grnkration  is  simply  the  detach- 
ment, from  the  animal,  of  a  living 
part  which  remains  ative  and  indivi- 
dualizes itself,  463, — Whence  arise 
the  differences  between  the  various 
modes  of  general  ion,  i^iV.^Condi- 
lion  necessary  in  order  that  the  living 
part,  detaching  itself  from  the  ani- 
mal, may  not  lose  its  hfe,  but  may 
individualize  itself,  464,  467,  596. 

Causes  of  generation,  46S-470. — 
The  cause  which  makes  every  ani- 
mal reproduce  another  animal  like 
itielf  must  be  sought  in  the  funda- 
mental feeling,  472.— The  Ancients 
attributed  generation  to  love,  473  n— 
and  thus  indirectly  recognised  that 
the  plastic  force  must  be  sought  in 
^WrVfjC  alone,  ibid, 

Man  also  is  mulriplied  through 
generation,  658. — In  the  generation 
of  man  it  would  appear  that,  at  Hrst, 
the  act  of  the  sentient  principle 
does  not  contain  the  ultimate  act 
which  renders  it  intellective  and  ra- 
tional, 6SJ5 — at  least,  such,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Ancients  and  of  St. 
1  nomas,  ibid. — Given  the  hypothesis 


of  the  Author,  all  generation  would 
be  reduced  to  a  single  law,  694. — 
Two  objections  against  this  law  arc 
isolvcd,  607,  608. 

Sfaniantcms  Gemrali^^n.  Various 
opinions  about  it,  490,  491.— It  is 
amrmed  by  the  Ancients,  and  denied 
by  the  Modems,  490. — The  opinion 
tn  favour  of  it  was  reproduced  in  Eng- 
land by  a  Catholic  Pnest  in  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  proved  by  micro- 
scopical experiments,  491,— From 
that  time  many  have  maintained  it, 
ibid, — This  opinion  does  not  contra- 
dict the  Book  of  Genesis,  496-499. — 
Virey  rejected  it  from  fear  of  falling 
into  "pantheism,  507  «. — ^It  was  not 
rejected  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  519. — The  Italian  philoso- 
pherii  of  the  XVI  century  reprodu- 
ced it  with  a  mixture  of  erroR,  520. — 
On  the  supposition  that  feeling  is 
coupled  with  the  elements,  all  the 
facts  of  spontaneous  generation  are 
readily  explained,  521,^ — This  kind  of 
generation  takes  place  only  in  the 
case  of  the  most  minute  animntcultz, 
549. — Arguments  in  proof  of  it  have 
been  adduced  by  various  authors, 
6of. — The  way  of  explaining  it,  604, 
God  is  the  only  being  Who  has 
subsistence  for  His  first  and  original 
act»  1352. — In,  Him  substance  and 
action  arc  identically  the  same  thing, 
1390,— The  tenns  sttbstancc  and 
flit i (fit ^  when  apphed  to  God,  must 
be  understood  in  the  sense  explained 
by  Theologians,  and  especially  by  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  De 
fJiz'inis  jViwrinibtts,  and  by  St* 
Thomas,  ibid,  u,  —God  is  absolute 
rcaiity\  and  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  say  that  He  is  an  idea,  or  even 
/he  idat^  1343. —In  Him  there  is  no 
potentiality,  906,— The  knowledge 
which  man  has  of  God  by  natural 
means  is  tie/pttitv  or  idmi-Hegntive^ 
13  «.  t393-i395-:*J'^t»  '".t^e  super- 
natural order  God  is  perceived  super- 
naturalJy  by  means  of  intellective 
feeling,  13  w,  1394,  1002. 

GoQ*s  existence  may  be  deduced  <) 
priori  from  universal  being,  cssen- 
lially  intelligible,  872'-and  may  also 
be  demonstrated  from  the  existence 
of  transient  acts,  1226. — This  latter 
proof  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
directly  that  God  is  an  imwaruiit 
act,  1227. — The  proof  from  the  fact 
of  motion,  which  St*  Thomas  took 
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ffoni  ArUtotle,  derives  its  force  from 
the    principles    laid    down    by    the 
Author  regarding  the  nature  of  im- 
manent and  transient  acts,  1 226  n. 
— Aureolus  and  others  maintain  that 
ttus  demoQ!»tration,  drawn  from  the 
nocesjiity  of  an    immobile  to  move 
mobile  things,  does  not  strictly  prove 
God's  existence,  but  only  that  of  a 
world-soul,    1232    n — and   Cardinal 
Gaetano  agrees   with    him,    ih^, — 
The  entire  human  race  ascends  by  a 
spontaneous  integration  to  a  rational 
belief  tn  Ihe  czisteoce  of  God,  1046. 
God  is  not   the  object  of  man's 
nat oral  intuition,  1316, — To  say  that 
man  sees  God  by  nature  is  a  manifest 
error  against    the   Christian    Fdith, 
1394,  1660,  1664,  — If  man  saw  God 
by  nature,  he  would  also  necessarily 
9ee   two  things  at  once  :    1st  That 
the  ideal  is  contained  in  the  real ;  and 
2nd  That   to  consider  it,  by  mcanii 
of  a  judgment,  as  separate  from  the 
real,   ia  an    absurdity,    13 16, — The 
invention  of  the  word  idta^  and  its 
constant  use,  overthrows  the  error  of 
those  who  attribute  to  man,  in  this 
life,   the  intuition  of  God  Himself, 
]  343.  — Whoever  says  that  ideal  heing^ 
which  informs  our  reason,  is  God, 
falls  into  most  grievous  errors,  1352. 
— To  maintain  that  God  can  be  seen 
without  His  Essence  being  ^een,  is  to 
maintain  an  absurdity,  1445  «, — If 
the  vision  of  God  wens  given  to  a 
man  in  this  present  state  of  existence, 
it  would  cause  him  to  die,  692  n — 
not,     however,    if   his    body    were 
perfect,  ibid. — There  is  no  absurdity 
in  saying  thai  the  Iniinile  Real  can 
be  an  object  of  vision,  since  it  is  the 
identical,  perfectly  simple  one  that  is 
seen  in  the  ideal,  134^5 — 1387,— From 
the   perception  of  the  Infinite  Real 
there  arises  in  the  pcrccivinj^  subject 
a   feeling  of  jubilalion  and   felicity 
altogether  unlike  any  other  feeling, 
1380. — Why  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  the  Blessed  in  heaven  perceive 
God  itttire  but   not  iHtinty^    1389- 
139*.  — 1 1^   the    beatific   vision,    the 
Htxtn  of  identity  between  the  sub- 
sistence and  the  essence  of  being  will 
be  seen,  1394. — The  essence  of  being 
pure  and  simple  cannot  be  called  the 
Essence  of  God,  ibid. 

How  God  acts  in  intelligent  crea- 
tures that  have  perception  of  Him, 
1390-1392. — His  action  ih  always  a 


crtaiive  action,  139a — Reason 
this,  ilnd. — Creation  is  an  act  ol 
God's  practical  reason,  1155.— He 
causes  things  to  subaiat  by  an  act 
analogous  to  that  whereby  man  thinks 
them  as  subsistent,  ^id. 

God  cannot,  like  contingent  things, 
be  thought  in  a  merely  ideal  farm 
and  as  ponihle.  Either  He  must  be 
thought  as  subsistent,  or  else  it  is  not 
Go*J  that  is  thought,  1352- — His 
Feeling  and  His  Intelligence  %x^ 
known  through  analogy,  22.— Con- 
cept of  an  Infinite  Being,  ihid^ 

Our  knowledge  of  God  may  come 
from  three  sources ;  1st  from  revela- 
tion ;  2nd  from  the  effects,  *.^.,  ffotn 
creation,  etc.;  3rd  from  ontological 
reasoning,  1658— but  all  this  know- 
ledge (except  the  light  of  grace 
intervene)  Jjj  purely  analogical,  inade- 
quate, imperfect,  1659-1662,— ^  What 
co^itions  it  is  possible  for  man  tu 
obtain  about  God  by  natural  means 
only,  1 66 1- 1664.  — We  can  only  know 
Goci  by  a  negative  knowledge^  though 
true,  not  false,  1665, — We  do  not 
know  %t}hat  God  is,  but  ooly  ka/(yw 
thai  He  is,  1660. 

In  God,  the  distinctions  of  generic 
essence,  abstract  specific  essence,  full 
specific  essence,  do  not  exist,  1663*  — 
Each  of  those  perfections  which,  out- 
side of  God,  are  separate,  in  God  are 
God  Himself,  tW(^ — Godhead,  which 
is  conceived  by  iis  as  an  abstract  form, 
in  God  is  the  subsistent  God  Himself, 
Uml,  ^God's  subsistence  in  so  far  as  it 
makes  itself  known  by  its  own  light, 
is  the  law  imposed  on  the  practical 
rca^ion,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  live^  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  the  real  object  of  I 
same  practical  reason,  1437. 

The  word  God  does  not  express^ 
species,  but  a  true  subsistent  bein^, 
1663, — In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the 
word  God  was  added  as  a  superlative 
to  all  words,  for  example,  ••Moun- 
tain of  God,"  *'Ptince  of  God/*  etc, 
to  signify  a  very  high  mountain,  a 
great  prince,  etc,  1576. — The  same 
thing  IS  done  among  the  Arabs  and 
other  Orientals,  and  it  occurs  in 
Euripides,  ibid. 

We  may  say  with  truth,  that  Cod 
(Subsistence,  Subsistent  Person] 
generates  God  (another  Subsistent 
Person)  \  but  wc  cannot  say  that 
Godhead  (the  Essence)  genctrntcs 
Godhead  (another  Esseoce),  t66i. 
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H           God  does  not  comTOunicate  Him- 

by  the  soul  is  placed  in  a  better  or            ^^^H 

H        self  to  any  power  but  that  of  intellect, 

wor^e  condition,  and  is  better  able  to              ^^^^H 

H        which  is  the  *' power  of  the  vi^ioD  of 

act  m  a  given  mode,  909. — ^It  may             ^^^^| 

H        being,**  and  has  a  capacity   which 

also  be  defined  as  '*The  disposition             ^^^^| 

■        extendi  to  the  intinite^  looi, — Goci 

of  a  power  to  act  in  a  given  way,"             ^^^^H 

H        by  commuoicating  Himself   to  the 

1092.^ — The  word  habit  has  two  prin*             ^^^^| 

H        soul  glve:^  the  soul  a  new  power  in« 

cipal  meanings,  gro — if  it  is  con^ti-             ^^^^| 

H        Bnitely  difiercnt  from  all  other  pawcrs, 

dcred  with  relation  to  the  essence  of             ^^^H 

H         1004. — To  explain  how  the  sou  i  may 

the  soul,  it  is  that  which  adds  some*             ^^^^| 

H        receive   in   itself  the   action   of  the 

thing  for  better  or  for  worse  to  its             ^^^^| 

H        Divine  Essence  is  not  so  difficalt  vls 

natural  state,  gii^if  it  is  considered             ^^^H 

■        to  explain  how  the  Divine  Essence 

with  relation  to  the  powers  of  the             ^^^H 

can  act  in  the  soul,  1005. — Although 

soul,  it  is  a  disposition  which  imparts             ^^^^^ 

God's  action,  considered  in  Him»  is 

greater  facility  of  acting  in  a  given             ^^^^| 

the  Divine  Essence  itself,  neverthe- 

way, good  or  evil,  912. — As  an  ex-             ^^^H 

less,  outside  of  Him,  it  produces  only 

ample  of  the  tlrst  meaning  we  have             ^^^^| 

a   limited  eflfectt  ibid, — The  Divine 

the  condition  of  the   soul  rendered             ^^^^| 

Reality,  to  be  understood  by   man, 

morally  better  by  a  virtuous  act,  and              ^^^^| 

has  no  need  of  any  other  power  than 

znce  vdrsA^  913 — as  examples  of  the             ^^^^| 

the   intellect,    which  intues  ideality 

second  meaning,  we  have  all  the  arts,             ^^^^| 

(ideal  being)  j  only  that  in  this  casA 

which  are  simply  acquired  disposi-             ^^^^| 

K        the  intellect  becomes  perfected,  cieva- 

tioos  enabling  the  soul  to  act  easily  ^^^H 
in  a  given  mode,  ibid, — To  the  intel*             ^^^^| 

B        ted,   because  gifted  with  the  percep- 

tion of  the  Absolute  Reality,  1018. 

lective  and  moral  soul,  habit  belongs             ^^^^| 

GcH^D,     Why  Being  and  Good  are  con* 

in  both  meanings,  but  to  the  purely             ^^^^| 

vertiblc   terms,   330. — What   is   the 

sensitive  soul  it  belongs  in  the  second             ^^^^| 

good  and   the  evil  of    the    human 

meaning  only,  914.                                          ^^^^| 

subject,    33 1.  —  Whence  does    the 
good  and   the  evil  of   the    human 

Origin  of  habits,  91S-927.— The  ^^^^H 
more  frequent  are  the  acts,  the  great-             ^^^^| 

subject   arise?    335.— Whence  docs 

er  does  the  habit  become,  919.  —             ^^^H 

that  complex  good  or  that  complex 

How  the  habits  of  the  sensitive  facal*             ^^^^| 

evil  arise,  over  which  man  rejoices  or 

ties  arc  formed,  921,  922 —how  those             ^^^^| 

grieves?  ibid, — Though  in  finite  in- 

of the  rational  faculties,  924-927,                    ^^^H 

telligent   beings   the  moral  order  is 

The  classin cation  of  the  habits  of            ^^^^^ 

not   necessarily   found   in  act^  they 

the  powers  follows  the  classification             ^^^^| 

always  have  the  power  to  attain  it, 

of   the  powers    themselves,   916. —             ^^^^| 

953. — Moral  good  is  int^inite  in   its 

Habits  are  divided  according  to  the             ^^^H 

H         nature,  I421. — ^ Moral  good  and  moral 

]>owers  or  faculties  which  they  mo-             ^^^^| 

H        evil  are  always  of  a  twofold  nature, 

djfy  and  actuate,    1092 — and  these,             ^^^^| 

^         that  is,  they  are  at  once  psychologi* 

classihed   according  to   their  effects,             ^^^^| 

cal    and    ontolo^ical,     1433, — How 

may  be  reduced  to  two  groups :  those             ^^^^^| 

man  can  be  seduced  into  doing  evil, 

which  produce  effects  within  the  sub-             ^^^^| 

1425. — Moral   evil   cannot   be    fully 

ject,  and  those  which  produce  effects            ^^^^| 

repaired  by   the  mere  correcting  of 

outside  the  subject,  ibid, — hence  two             ^^^^| 

H        the  disorder  caused  in  the  practical 

groups  of  human  habits,  1093— the             ^^^H 

H        activity,     1432,   —  The    ontological 

moral  habits,  good  and  bad,  1094 —             ^^^^| 

H         order    must,    further,    be    restored, 

the  rational  habits,  of  memory,  the             ^^^^| 

■         ibid,  —  For  a   similar   reason,    the 

sciences,    prudence,   etc.,  ibid, — but             ^^^^| 

K        subject  of  the  moral  good  must  re* 

in  so  far  as  the  rational  power  moves             ^^^^| 

H        ccive  an  onttjlogical  reward,  ibid, — 

bodies,  it  gives  rise  to  the  habits  of            ^^^^| 

H         Which   reward   varies  according  to 

the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  to            ^^^^| 

H         the  particular  being  whose  claim  to 

the  viciou$«  movements  of  one's  body,            ^^^H 

H         respect  has  been  practically  recog- 

etc,  1095.                                                       ^^^H 

■        nized.  1433. 

Habits  are  activities  kept  up  by             ^^^^| 

the  terms  of  the  soul,  92S--and  their            ^^^^| 

^t 

multiplicity  does  not  interfere  with            ^^^H 

H                ^* 

the  unity  of  the  soul,  ilnd* — ^Their             ^^^| 

^H 

source  lies  in  the  activity  proper  to  the           *  ^^^^| 

V    Habit  is  a  certain  acciuired  and  acct* 

principle  already  constituted^  937, —  ^^^^| 
They    ari:»c    from    that    re^due  of            ^^^^| 

H         dental  disposition  of  the  :ioul,  whi^e- 
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activTly  which  remains  in  the  soul 
after  the  accidental  acts  have  ceajsed, 

944- 

To  come  forth  into  act,  habit 
requires  an  excitation,  1287, — Habit 
is  a  power  of  acting  so  preci.se  and 
detemiinate,  that  the  most  trifling 
difference  in  the  circumstances  stops 
its  operation,  192 1, — This  is  jieen, 
e,pr.^  in  the  habit  of  racmor}%  ibiti. — 
Although  habit  naturally  perfects 
the  power  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
sometimes  indirectly  causes  an  injury 
and  disorder  in  the  subject,  917. 

The  Author  says  that  he  does  not 
wi»h  to  enter  into  the  question 
**  Whether  there  arc  habits  inherent 
in,  or  even  essential  to,  human 
nature,**  909  h. 

The  union  of  the  intellective  soul 
with  God  protlucea  in  it  supernatural 
habits,  915. 

Habit  consists  in  that  peculiar 
disposition  in  virtue  of  which  a  sensi- 
tive or  rational  agent  finds  it  easier 
to  repeat  acts  previously  performed, 
than  m  performing  new  ones,  1735.— 
Acting  through  habit  is  like  continu- 
ing the  act  that  was  done  before, 
ibtd. — Habit  cannot  be  explained 
except  by  having  recourse  to  the 
unity  of  the  acting  subject,  1736 — it 
depends  on  the  kw  of  spontaneity, 

1735- 

There  are  two  kimU  of  habit,  ihc 
one  passive  and  the  other  active, 
I982^the  first  diminishes  the  inlen- 
dty  and  vividness  of  new  impressions, 
and  the  second  increases  the  action 
by  rendering  it  easier,  more  perfect 
and  more  intense,  Hnd. — The  Liws  of 
these  two  kinds  of  habit,  although 
mutual]  V  opposed,  are  in  mutual 
accord  in  this  sense,  that  the  law 
which  governs  the  first  kind  accounts, 
in  great  part,  for  that  which  governs 
the  second.  1985,— The  law  by  which 
the  active  habits  of  the  animal  prin* 
ciple  are  governed,  explains  the 
facility  with  which  inflammations  are 
reproduced,  1986. — The  force  of 
habit  to  which  the  sensual  and  the 
vital  instincts  are  subject  has  an  im- 
mense influence  over  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  body,  2 1 39. — Why 
dwellers  on  mountains,  where  the  air  ^ 
is  dry  and  highly  oxigenatcd,  suffer 
from  fevers  and  inflammations  when 
passing  to  reside  in  low  pLices  where 
th«  air  is  damp  and  dense,  ibid. — 


What  studies  would  be  oeoesssry 
explaining  the  different  diseajes 
which  manifest  themselves  with  the 
changing  of  habits,  2140. 

No  habitual  tendency  is  painful  to 
long  as  it  makes  no  attempt  Co  6nd 
satisfaction,  711. 
Harmony  results  from  unity  and  plu- 
rality, 1545.— Unit V  is  posited  by  the 
soul,  and  therefore  is  a  psychological 
clement,  while  plurality  is  given  to 
the  sensitive  soul  by  its  term,  and  is 
therefore  a  cosmoloigic&l  element, 
ihid. — Harmony  in  the  sphere  c/ 
animal  feeling  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  called  a  union  of  nature  and  as  it 
were  a  birthday  embrace  between  the 
soul  and  the  world,  iind, — ^John 
Kepler  demonstrated  that  all  hiLrmony 
perishes  if  we  take  away  from  the 
soul  either  the  sensitive  or  the  intel- 
lective spirit,  1726  n, — Hannony  is 
altogether  psychological  in  its  ori^a. 

The  Author  proposes  the  anestion 
as  to  *  *  How  the  sensitive  soul  is  partly 
the  source  of  the  harmony  found  in 
animality,^'  1543 — also  the  qucsrtioD, 
**  What  part  does  the  soul  in  so  Ear  as 
rational  posit  in  the  constitudon  of 
harmony,"  1726. 

Harmony  may  be  either  simulta- 
neous or  successive,  1769,^ — On  ibe 
harmony  of  succession,  1769*1779^ 
— Harmonies  fore-ordained  and  pre- 
established  in  man,  1 775: — They  at) 
merge  into  one,  ibiii — and  have,  pre* 
determined  by  nature,  a  certain 
succession  of  acts  variously  ordered 
between  them,  1776.— Wiicncc  the 
dispositions,  the  propensities,  the 
aversions  which  individuals  exhibit 
in  the  course  of  their  earthly  existence, 
nations  in  their  lives,  and  the  ages  in 
their  continual  revolutions,  1776- 
'779* — The  law  of  successive  har- 
mony results  from  innumerable  feel- 
ings and  special  instincts,  and 
demands  for  it5  ful6lment,  just  jfuch 
or  such  particular  new  forms  and  00 
others,  1777. — The  taste  for  art  and 
literature  also  maintains  the  law  of 
harmonious  succession,  1779, 

Appendix.  There  is  no  tnef«)y 
objective  harmony  ;  e\*ery  harmony 
consists  in  a  relation  of  the  object  to 
the  subject,  and  resides  in  the  subject, 
114. 

See  Rational  Prikciflr,  and 
Regularity. 
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^B      Heart.     In  proportion  as  this  organ 
^H          is  more  fully  and  perfectly  deve loped » 

stituent  element  of  the  nature  of  con-           ^^^^| 

tingent  things,  but  only  renders  them           ^^^^| 

^^k          it  renders  the  individual  more  suscep- 

cognizable,  231,                                               ^^^^H 

^H          iiblc  of  fecUng!^  analogous  to  benevo* 

We  must  distinguish  in  it  the  act            ^^^^H 

^B          knee  and  charily,  2083  n. 

of  the  mind  (intuition),  from  the  object          ^^^^H 

^m      Heat.     Appendix.     The  ancient  phi* 

of  this  act  (being,  essence),  1339  n, —          ^^^^H 

^1           toaopher^    placed   the  nature  of  the 

In  it   the  essence  of  being  is    seen,           ^^^^H 

^H           ^ul  in  lire,  and  why,  1 7.  — Physician ^ 

t339-'but    inconfusable   with    linite           ^^^^| 

^1           llkcwisje  pbced  the  vital  principle  of 

Idea  and  ureling  are  diHe rent  and           ^^^^H 

^^^^^  the  animal  in  fire.  Unit — Singularly 

^^^^Lcnough,    thi^   opinion    found  favour 

opposite      entitles,      ^98. — Essential            ^^^^H 

^^^HTeven  with  some  ccclei»iabtical  writers, 

relation   between   feeUng   and    idea*            ^^^^H 

^^^  i^f^.  ». 

1172-1186. — The  pure  idea  causes  a           ^^^^f 

merely  objective  intellectual  feeling           ^^^^f 

of  pleasure,  339 — ^greater  in  degree           ^^^^H 

^^K 

in  proportion  as  the  intuition  is  mare           ^^^^| 

perfect  and  vivid«  339,                                   ^^^^H 

^V      ICu MO C LASTS.      By  pandering  to  vain 

Appettdix,      The   idea   represents           ^^^^H 

^m          subtleties,  they  oppKweti  the  laws  of 

the  real  th'mg  only  in  so  far  as  it  h           ^^^^H 

^H          human  nature,  1530. 

the  intelligibility  thereof,  135  ». — It           ^^^^^ 

■       Idea  (The),  or  Ideal  Ifdn^,     The  Au- 

is  impossible  for  it  not  to  be  known,            ^^^^H 

^H           thor  du lines  11  **  Bc*iftx  intitcd  by  the 

163  ».^It  is  immutable  and  eternal,           ^^^^H 

^H          mimi^    1339  and  n.^-lt  i>  given  to 

164. — It  cannot  be  transformed  into           ^^^^| 

^H          man  by  nature,  13.— It  illumines  our 

a                                                                     ^^^^H 

^H          mind,   and  cau^ea  us  to  know  real    , 

A  spccijic  idea  is  that  which  makes           ^^^^H 

^H          things,  1 3  «T  loot.  — ^Perhaps  it  shines 

us  know  an  individuated  being*  1647.           ^^^^H 

^B           with  equal  light  to  all  intellects,  S92. 

—Hence  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  the           ^^^^| 

^K           —It   is  simple,    eternal,   identically 

sensible  basis  of   the  real  beingf  or           ^^^^H 

^^^^c  present  to  many  intellects,   and  to 

of  something  that  answers  the  same          ^^^^f 

^^HBmany  acts  of  the  ^^ame  intellect,  1 183, 

purpose,     in    a     word,     acts    as    a           ^^^^f 

^^^■^  1184/f,  1475. — It  is  exempt  from  time 

centre    of   union     for     that     group          ^^^^| 

^V          and  space,  1 1 79  and  n — and  from  all 

of    qualities   which    determine    that           ^^^^| 

^H          passivity r  1  [S2. — It  is  essentially  uni* 

being,   ibid, — If  these   cjualities  are           ^^^^H 

^H          versal,  1377 — and  thinkable  without 

conceived    as     clothing    the   being,           ^^^^H 

^B^^  there  being  any  need  to  think  any 

we  then  have  the  /////  specific  idea           ^^^^| 

^^^K  subsist  en  t  being,  ilfid,  1316. — Itcan- 

of  It,  iWt^. — If  they  are  abstracted  so           ^^^^| 

^^^^B  not  be  thougbt  except  as  unlimited, 
^^^^*  1384. — Notbmg  can  be  thought  with- 

as  to  retain  merely  the  relation  which           ^^^^f 

the  basis  of  the  being  has  to  them,            ^^^^f 

^V         out  it,  1341.  —It  is  the  hrst  and  abso- 

we  have  the  abstract  specific  idea,           ^^^^H 

^H          lute  measure  of  all  the  mca.su re ^  of 

iind. — ^The  specific  idea  is  the  proxi-           ^^^^H 

^M          real    beings,    1420  n,    I435-— It   ^^ 

male  measure  of  the  real  being,  1455-           ^^^^| 

^H          given    by   man's    natural    m tuition. 

Any    complex     idea    may    make           ^^^^| 

^H          although  reflection  can  also  Hnd  it  by 

known   any   group   of    other  ideas,           ^^^^| 

^H          a  process  of  abstraction,  i6l  K — Why 

1649.^ — The  lost  complex  idea  is  the  ^^^^f 
idea  of  the  whole ^  ibid, — As  Parmeni*           ^^^^H 

^H           it  is  called  ittd^U'rminate^  IjSl  n — 

^H          and  nwst  aifstract,  1376.— Its  charac- 

lies  observed,  this  idea  is  not  arbi-           ^^^^H 

^^^^^   teristics  are  entirely  opposed  to  those 

^^^^^ 

^^^^M  of  common  abstracts,  ihid. — It  is  the 

It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  order          ^^^^H 

^^^^V  secret    guide  of    the   human   inind. 

of  our  conceptions  is  always  on  a  par          ^^^^H 

^^^^    1712.— In  reflection  it  performs  two 

with  the  order  of  things,  1664.                      ^^^^H 

^H           parts,  the  part  oi  form  of  the  i  nielli - 

Appethiix.  Ideas  may  properly  be  ^^^^H 
called  ittitia  uniz'ersitatisj  91  ».                     ^^^^H 

^H           gent  principle,  and  the  part  of  ffi<'ans 

^H           0/ knazmii^i^,  570,— It  is  the  universal 

Sped  til  and  ^^nerie  ideas  arise  ^^^^H 
through  the  relation  of  real  beings  to           ^^^H 

^H           and  supreme  rule  for  judging  of  real 

^m          things,   1324,   1325.— In  what  sense 

universal,  indeterminate  being,  242.           ^^^^H 

^^^^    it  is  representative^  1 339*— It  belongs 

— They  suppose  subsistence  as  known           ^^^^H 

^^^^  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 

in    some   way,    ibid, — How   specific           ^^^^| 

^^^y  InEnitc   Being,  231. —It  is   not  an 

and  generic  ideas  are  formed  by  us,           ^^^^| 

^^^^^   intrinsic  element  of  the  nature  of  the 

^^^H 

^V          soul»  233.— It  docs  not  forma  con- 

Ideau    ihe  Author  gives  thi«  name          ^^^^| 
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lo  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
which  a  real  individual  by  iti^  own 
operations  can  reach,  48  n, 

IpENTiTY.  A  real  individual  may 
preserve  its  identity  although  severail 
things  change  in  it,  162,  163, 

Ideolcxjv  treats  of  being,  the  object  of 
the  mind,  16. — Theology  and  Psy- 
chology are  the  two  sciences  which 
furnish  the  rudiinenis  of  ail  the 
others,  ibid. 

IlHJLATKY.     Why  the  nations  anterior 

to  the  coming  of  Christ,  or  not  illu* 

mined  by  Hi^  light,  fell  into  idolatry, 

1723. — In  what  idolatry  consists,  ibid. 

Sec  Image. 

Ima&e.  When  a  person  makes  use 
of  an  linage,  his  thought  does  not 
stop  at  the  image,  but  goes  on  to 
what  the  image  represents,  1720. — 
Hence  a  lover  kisses  the  Likeness  of 
the  beloved,  1721.— Disiinction  be- 
tween the  image  of  an  absent,  but 
sensible  object,  and  such  image  as  is 
intended  to  direct  the  attention  to  an 
object  which  is  invisible,  1724, — In 
the  first  case,  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
founding the  sign  with  the  thing  sig- 
nified ;  not  so  in  the  second,  imd. — 
hence  idolatry,  ibid, — hence  God 
forbade  the  Jews  lo  represent  the 
Divinity  by  pictures  or  statue*,  1725. 
—  In  the  VI  century  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Italian  mind  saw 
the  falsity  of  human  forms  as  attri- 
buted by  the  vulgar  to  the  Gods,  ibid^ 

Images  aie  internal  tensions,  reproduc- 
tions of  external  one*,  32a — They 
receive  from  the  faculty  retentive  of 
sensations  previously  felt  the  proper- 
ty of  being  capable  of  acting  as  s>igns 
of  ex  ternalbodiesi,  320-322. — Associa- 
tion between  images  and  semiations, 
and  between  sensations  and  ideas, 
328.— The  function  by  which  the 
concept  callii  up  the  image,  and  the 
image  the  concept,  is  called  bv  the 
Author  human  !yntkttit:  force ^  ibid. — 
Principles  which  explain  the  fact  of 
perfect  order  and  regularity  which 
appear  complete  in  the  image  from 
the  very  first,  1743. 

Imagination.  What  it  is,  1740.— 
Its  law,  1737.— Its  moving  principle, 
1743. — Description  of  the  way  in 
which  it  acts,  1737.— Observations 
about  the  same,  1739, — ^The  sensory 
of  imagination  is  the  brain,  173S,— 
What  i;^  said  of  the  imagination  ap-^ 
plies  generally    to  every  spedes  of 


internal  fedings,  1740.-^1?  is  not  Im- 

Erobable  that  the  imagination  contri- 
utea  to  give  certain  coRformation5, 
accidents,  dispositions  to  the  fetu^, 
1742-1744. — Its  force  holds  man  al- 
most as  a  slave,  1534. 

Ikcunatio;(.  Every  inclination  be- 
longing to  a  being  is  a  law  id  its 
action,  1414. 

Indians,  Their  system  for  explaimof; 
the  communication  between  soul  and 
body.  428  n. — Expositioin  of  ihetr 
doctrine  by  Henry  Colebrooke,  ibid^ 

Individuauty.  Concept  and  nature 
of  individuaUty,  560--566. — Accord* 
ing  to  it^  etymology,  it  signifies 
indhtiiibU^  560, — And  according  to 
this  signification  every  essence,  every 
species  and  every  genus  may  be 
called  individual,  ibid, — but  more 
commonly  the  word  is  employed  to 
signify  the  indivisibility  of  rcaJ 
beings,  ibid. — Mental  individiialtiy 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  in- 
dividuality of  real  beings,  561,  56|, — 
In  what  specific  jndi\'idiiaiity  cxmsists, 
1633,  t635, — How  the  Author  came 
to  form  his  theory  respecting  indi- 
\iduality,  738. — The  principle  of 
individuality  lies  in  rtality,  568  •». — 
The  principle  that  multiplies  tndivi* 
duals  lies  m  the  difference  of  their 
reality,  1625,  1633.— The  multipli- 
cation of  the  indi\'idual  comes  from 
the/TTw,  not  from  the  matter,  1641^ 
1642. 

The  Author  proposes  to  treat  of 
the  indi\'iduality  ot  f^rinti/Jf-Mttj^^ 
565.— On  the  individuality  of  man  »n 
so  far  as  it  is  based  on  the  intuition 
of  universal  being,  567-571.— Chi 
the  individuality  of  the  brute,  572- 
577. — ^Thc  Individ unlity  of  man  m  so 
far  as  it  is  based  on  the  perception 
of  an  individuated  animal  fceUng, 
578-5S4,— \Vhat  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  individuality  of  nmn,  568— 
of  ihe  brute,  572,— Charactmstic 
distinction  between  the  individuality 
of  man  and  that  of  the  brute,  5691— 
Human  individuality  is  perfected  by 
meanii  of  self-consciousne^  571. 

Distinction  between  the  concept  of 
nature  and  the  concept  oiinditidmal^ 
1634,— If  we  decompose  the  indivi* 
dual  by  abstmction,  we  then  disim^ 
guish  its  nature  as  a  /ormlejx  6Hn£^ 
and  its  individuality  as  \tsfi>r»**  •  -^  >  - 
— In  intellective  beings  indi 
acquires  the  name  of  fersfift ,   r_^. 
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^1         — St  Thomas  distinijaishe^j  four  kindf 

nies  all  the  powers  and  acts  of  man,          ^^^^| 

^B         of  mdividuab,  560  n. 

ihid. — is  in  its  own  nature    a  blind          ^^^^| 

^H       iNnivioUATTON.     It3  principle,  75.— 

power,    1069  —  supposes  sense,    of          ^^^^H 

^H          The  Schoolmen *s  principle  of  mdivi- 

which  it  is  only  the  movement,  1 151.           ^^^^H 

^H          duntion  errs  by  excess,  706,  1641  «— - 

— Its  principle  and  intimate  nature,            ^^^^| 

^H          and  is  corrected  by  St,  Thomas,  706. 

1097-itoi.— It  \%  rather  a  tmde  of           ^^^^| 

^1           —The  Schoolmen,  confounding  the 

action  of  the  different  faculties  than           ^^^^| 

^1          individual   with  the  subsistent,  said 

a  determinate  faculty,  I002. — It  is  a            ^^^^H 

^H          that  *'  matter  is  the  principle  of  indi- 

law  governing  the   activity  of   the           ^^^H 

^1           nduation,'*  1641  n — whereas  it  is  the 

subject,  and  constituting   it,  ibid, —           ^^^^| 

^1          form  that  individuate^^   ^^41  3^nd  n. 

Theories  which  explain  all  its  move-           ^^^^^H 

^1       IvERTtA  consirits  in  the  incapacity  of 
^H          a  power  to  pass  to  second  acts  by 

ments,  1262^1268,                                            ^^^^| 

Distinction    between    animal   and          ^^^^^ 

^1           itself,   1S30,  1 331  /#. — All  contingent 

human   instinct,    1069,   1070. — The          ^^^^H 

^H           beings,  and  not  matter  alone,  obey  a 

various  operations  of  the  animal  in-          ^^^^H 

^1          law  of  inertia.  1829.— This  universal 

stinct  may  be  reduced  to  six  classe.^,          ^^^^^ 

^H          inertia  is  founded  on  the  fnyUnthtlity 

1071. — The  Author  treats  only  of  ^^^H 
the  last  two  classes,  which  consist  in           ^^^^H 

^H          belonging  to  all  finile  being,<«,  none 

^1          of  which   is  pun  act,    1S30.— The 

passions    and    spantan^oMS    aitiiudeSf           ^^^^H 

^H          lawof  inert  i  a  constitutes  the  mcchani- 

1072. — Onpasiians,  1073-1089, — On           ^^^^| 

^m           cat  order,  1835. 

sp^ntatutms  altitudes t  and  the  facuU           ^^^^f 

^B       iMEXfsTRNCE.     There  is  no  absurdity 

ties  thence  resulting,  1090.                             ^^^^^H 

^H          in  saying  that  one  thing  exists   in 

/fit man  imiimi,  though  blind  as          ^^^^H 

^B         another  without   commingling  with 

instinct,  always  begins  or  cndd  with          ^^^^| 

^V          the  same,  233. 

some  cognition,  1091. — Two  ways  ^^^^H 
of  classifying  the  rational  instincts^           ^^^^f 

^1       I?JFAi.LiBiMTY.  See  Knowabi,k. 

^m       Infimte.     The  Iniinite  is  esiientiaity 

1096,                                                    ^^^H 

^H           nhjectf  13S6. — The  perception  of  it  is 

Synoptic'  tiihh  in  which  arc  classi-          ^^^^| 

^H          possible*     but    it    belongs     to    the 

Red  the  principal  ramitications  of  the          ^^^^| 

^H          supemalural  order,  ibid.  — Abs^^l  utely 

rational  instinct  according  to  its  ways           ^^^^H 

^^^^  speaking,  infinik  means  that   than 
^^^^^  which    nothmg    can    be    conceived 

of  acting,    and   to    the    objects    to          ^^^^| 

which  that  instinct  relates,  1096,                 ^^^^| 

^^^^H  greater,     >373' — It    must     not    be 

Animiti  instinci.  It  comprises  the  ^^^^| 
vital  instinct  and  the  sensual  instinct,           ^^^^| 

^^^^"  confounded  with  indefimte^   IJ74-  — 

^V          This   distinclion   is   wanting   in   the 

17S0,    2015. — Considered    by    itself           ^^^^| 

^H          ancient     language,-?,    ibid,    «, — The 

alone,  it  is  inexhaustible,  2165. — U          ^^^^| 

^H          indc finite  does  not  express  a  being, 

tends  to  individualize  itself,  ibid. — It           ^^^^H 

^H          but  an  al>stract  idea,  for  example. 

develops  itself  by   putting    on   the          ^^^^f 

^H         the  generic  idea  of  number,  1374. 

habits  of  various  passions,  1 70a  —In          ^^^^| 

^H              Finiteiitss    or    Infimttmss    is    an 

its  ooerations  we  may  see  vestiges  of  ^^^^| 
the   Highest    wisdom,    407. — If   we          ^^^^H 

^H          ontological  quality  which  cannot  he    ' 

^H          detached  from  the  being  of  which  it 

consider  it  in  itself,  we  can  Bnd  no           ^^^^| 

^H          is  predicated,  without  destroying  its 

cause  sufficient  to  explain  its  weak-           ^^^^H 

^H          identity,  1382,  1392.  — If  the  inhnite 

ness,  2t66. — That  cause  is  found  in           ^^^^H 

^^^^^   is  thought,  it  must  bethought  entire. 

its  condition,  that  is,  in  its  term,  also           ^^^^H 

^^^^  or  not  at  all,  1333,  r423^neverthe> 

in  certain  forces  which  are  superior  to          ^^^^H 

^^^y  less  it  may  be  thought  in  a  limited 

it  and  exercise  an  influence  upon  it,           ^^^^H 

^^^^^  manner ;  but  then  the  limitation  re- 

ibid. — Its   activity  may   be  concen*          ^^^^H 

^H           mams  in  the  mode  of  thinking,  not 

trated  on  a  particular  locality  from          ^^^^H 

^V          in  the  object  of  the  thought,  13S3. 

several  causes.     These  are:    1st  an          ^^^^H 

^B       Insensitive.     What  pans  of  the  hu- 

intellectual  cause,  2185 — 2nd  a  sen-          ^^^H 

^1           man  body  arc  insensitive,  5S0. 

serial  cause,  ibid. — 3rd  a  concourse          ^^^^H 

^1       Instant.     The  instant  is  the  Hmit  of 

of  fluids,  2tS6-2t9S— 4th  an  excite-           ^^^H 

^1           duration,  therefore  it  supposes  dum- 

ment  in   the  sense  and   the    motor           ^^^^| 

^H           tion,  and  cannot  stand  by  ttself,  \22% 

nerves,  2199-2201.— Its  quantity  of          ^^^H 

^H        Insti  nct  is  the  activity  of  the  sentient 

action  is  determined,  not  by  the  quan-           ^^^^^ 

^B           principle,  317  «.— It  is  one  of  the 

tity  of  stimuli,  but  by  the  laws  which          ^^^^| 

^H          acrivitie^  of  the   soul,    and   springs 

regulate  its  activity,  2094.-11  is  the          ^^^H 

^H          from  sensitivity,  1067 — is  the  move- 

true  and  primary  cause  why  the  blood          ^^^H 

^H          ment  of  seositivily,  io6S^accompa- 

does  not  atop  in  its  course,  2J14,             ^^^^^ 
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Sensual  instinct.  It  is  simply  a 
permanent  action  of  the  vital  instinct, 
and,  properly  speaking,  of  what  the 
Author  calls  *'  tne  function  of  excita- 
tion," 1 799.  — The  Author's  definition 
of  it,  ibid, — If  the  excitations  are 
stable,  the  function  which  tends  to 
preserve  them  receives  the  name  of 
vital  instinct ;  if  they  are  transient, 
the  function  which  tends  to  cause 
them  is  called  sensual  instinct ^  1800, 
2018,  2022,  2038. — Considered  in 
itself,  the  sensual  instinct  is  the  cause 
of  perpetual  motion,  2039. — If  the 
motion  ceases,  this  is  because  of  the 
obstacles  it  meets  in  the  way,  2040. 
— What  is  required  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it,  2041. 

Law  of  the  sensual  instinct,  1 801. 
— Its  functions :  1st  sensual  sponta- 
neity, 1802 — 2nd  sensual  propension, 
1803 — 3rd  sensual  aversion,  1804 — 
4th  sensual  counter-spontaneity, 
1805 — 5th  sensual  motor-spon- 
taneity, 1806. — This  last  has  six 
movements,  1807 — 1st  concupiscent 
mobility,  1807 — 2nd  voluptuous  mo- 
bility, 1 808 — 3rd  recalcitrant  mobility, 
1809 — 4th  aversive  mobility,  18 10 — 
5th  wrathful  mobility,  i8ii — 6th 
sympathetic  mobility,  1812. — Instan- 
ces ofcases  in  which  the  sensual  instinct 
acts  with  its  aversive  mobility,  1893. 
— Instances  of  cases  in  which  it  acts 
with  its  concupiscent  mobility,  1894. 
— The  motor  sensual  spontaneity  often 
becomes  a  disorganizing  principle, 
which  disturbs  the  forces  of  the 
animal  nature,  1813. — The  sensual 
spontaneity  is  that  function  by  which 
the  sentient  principle  seconds  with  its 
activity  all  those  movements  which 
tend  to  cause  it  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, 1832. — The  law  of  the  sensual 
instinct,  that  "Feeling  disposes  itself 
in  the  least  disagreeable,  or  the  most 
agreeable,  way  it  can,"  explains  all 
the  instinctive  movements  of  the 
animal,  1849. — Aims  of  the  functions 
of  the  sensual  instinct,  1903. 

The  action  of  the  sensual  instinct 
is  restricted  within  the  subjective 
phenomenon  alone,  1935' — It  does 
not  aim  at  producing  extra-subjective 
phenomena ;  but  these  follow  the 
subjective  ones  as  a  necessary  appen- 
dix, ibid. — It  tends  to  preserve  the 
fundamental  feeling,  2015 — but  the 
preservation  of  this  feeling,  as  the 
effect  of  such  tendency,  varies  accor- 


ding as  the  corporeal  matter  is  oiga- 
nized  in  this  or  m  that  way,  2016. 

If  its  action  is  considered  purely 
within  its  own  sphere,  the  sensual 
instinct  does  not  err;  but  it  canDOt 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  extra-sub- 
jective phenomena  corresponding  to 
that  action,  1936. — A  fellow-towns- 
man of  the  Author  dies  of  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  produced  by  joy,  ibid, — A 
simuar  case  known  to  have  happened 
in  England,  ibid.  n. — Examples  ci- 
ted to  prove  that  the  sensual  in- 
stinct does  not  aim  at  effects  that  are 
alien  to  it,  although  such  effects  may 
follow  as  a  consequence  of  its  ac- 
tion, 1937-1950— hence  it  sometimes 
brings  after  it  other  movements  of 
the  animate  matter,  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  the  constitution  of  the 
animal,  1957-1962. — It  can  impede 
the  action  of  poison,  2067. — By  its 
action  it  produces  as  it  were  new 
powers,  viz.,  habit,  retentive  power, 
affection,  presentiment,  2063. — ^csl- 
son  of  the  variations  which  occur  in 
its  first  steps,  1999-2013.— Every 
variety  of  the  fundamental  feeling  of 
continuity  is,  for  it,  an  element  of 
variation,  2014. — It  disorders  the 
animal  nature  without  deviating  from 
its  own  proper  laws,  I933-I95a — 
Recapitulation  of  the  laws  assigned 
by  the  Author  to  its  action,  2054- 
2061. 

The  vital  instinct  and  the  sensual 
instinct  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  that  occurs  in  the  animal  nature, 
whether  tending  to  its  preser\'ation 
or  tending  to  its  destruction,  1964. — 
The  laws  which  they  follow  are  al- 
ways the  same,  1993 — and  on  their 
alternate  actions  depends  the  state 
of  health  no  less  than  the  state  of 
disease,  ibid.,  and  468. — The  quan- 
tity of  action  produced  by  the  sensual 
instinct  is  not  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  action  produced  by  the  vital 
instinct,  2095. — The  varieties  of  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  vital  instinct 
impress  a  different  stamp  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  sensual  instinct,  2017.— 
See  Animal. 

Syn^tic  Table  of  the  functions  and 
operations  of  the  vital  and  sensual 
instincts,  1812. 

yital  instinct.  It  is  the  act  by 
which  the  animal  is  constituted  in  the 
nature  of  animal,  1785.-11  tends  to 
actuate  the  fundamental  feeling  in  the 
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highest  possible  degree,  ibid.—\n  the 
fuJidEimental  feeling  our  mind  dis- 
tinguishes the  activity  ^vhich  posits 
the  feeling  from  the  feeling  itself, 
1786^ — The  vital  instinct  animates 
the  body,  that  is,  render.^  it  felt, 
ig5i.^This  instinct  is  perfect  when 
il  has  no  laborious  or  pajnful  struggle 
to  maintain  against  a  foreign  force, 
it  is  imperfect  in  the  opposite  case, 
iA»V/,^  1952.— If  the  organism  is  per- 
fect, and  has  suitable  externa]  stimuli 
— air,  light,  etc,  then  its  animating 
principle  doeji  not  suffer  but  feels 
pleasure,  1952. — In  order  that  the 
vital  instinct  may  posit  the  animal 
feeling  in  act,  its  matter  must  be 
oreanized  in  a  particular  way,  471, 
188011,  1951,— The  vital  instinct  is 
an  organidng  principle,  hence  it  muijl 
maintain  a  struggle  with  brute  force, 
469. — In  our  present  state  it  has  not 
full  dominion  over  the  body,  iiJi4. — 
If  it  had,  our  body  would  never  die, 
rl^iV/.— The  ultimate  ground  of  its 
primitive  laws  is  lost  in  the  mystery 
of  creation,  969. 

The  vital  instinct  has  four  func- 
tions; 1st  that  by  which  it  tends  to 
impart  and  preserve  life,  17SS — 2nd 
that  by  which  it  tend?*  to  give  to  the 
fundamental  feeling  the  greatest 
dl fusion  or  continuous  extension  pos- 
sible, 1789 — 3rd  that  by  which  it 
tends  to  secure  to  this  same  feeling 
the  greatest  A<t%t^tc,  of  intensity  or 
stable  excitation  possible,  1790 — ^4th 
that  by  which  it  tends  so  to  act  on 
the  corporeal  tcnu  as  to  give  its 
matter  the  organization  suitable  for 
animal  life  t79lt— This  last  function 
must  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts,  1792 — 1st  that  by  which  it 
offers  the  greatest  possible  resistance 
to  death,  itnd,  and  1954-1956 — 2nd 
that  by  which  it  assimilates  extrane- 
ous matter  and  thus  reproduces  the 
living  parts  in  the  body,  17931  '954 — 
jrd  that  by  which,  aiding  and  con- 
tinuing the  movements  excited  by 
external  stimuli  in  the  term  of  the 
fundamental  feeling,  it  seeks  to  enable 
this  feeling  to  preserve  and  increase 
its  excitation  so  as  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  intensity. 
This  is  called  by  the  Author  iiff- motor 
spimtaftniy,  1794.— -By  the  first  of 
these  its  three  parts,  the  organizing 
function  keeps  the  Living  molecules 
within  the  sphere  of  life,   1857 — by 


the  second,  It  composes,  ottt  of  the 
first  elements,  the  molecules  in  that 
form,  mixture,  and  reciprocal  collo- 
cation which  they  must  nave  in  order 
to  live  of  the  life  of  the  domitmnt 
intiividtsnl,  ibid, — by  the  third,  it 
faciHtates  the  internal  movement  of 
the  molecules  as  well  as  of  the  organs 
which  they  compose,  ibid, — The  first 
of  these  parts  docs  not  produce 
movement,  but  strives  to  prevent  it, 
1858 — the  second  and  third  produce 
those  movements  which  the  vital 
instinct  craves  for,  ibid.  — Laws  which 
preside  over  the  collision  which  may 
happen  between  the  diffusive  and  the 
excitative  functions,  1796, — The  third 
of  the  parts  of  the  organizing  function 
serves  the  second,  1798.  —  Laws 
which  Doctor  Luigi  Emiliani  assigns 
to  the  reprotlucibility  of  living  parts 
of  the  body,  1793  «. — Examples  of 
the  vital  iuatinct  acting  by  means  of 
its  excitative  function,  1S98. 

This  instinct  has  two  classes  of 
functions  which  have  for  their  term 
and  scope  the  contittaotts^  and  it  has  a 
third  class  of  functions  which  have  for 
their  scope  i'xdfaliiVt,  1902, — Causes 
of  the  varieties  which  occur  In  the 
direction  followed  by  the  lital  instinct 
in  the  production  of  the  fundamental 
f^eeling  of  continuity,  1995-1998. 

Integration*  is  a  species  of  what  the 
Author  calls  raiittnai  faith ^  1046- 
£049,  —  It  relates  to  entities  that  have 
never  fallen  under  perception,  1048. 
— Its  operation  is  directed  to  com- 
plete the  enetut  of  being  without  any 
regard  to  stibxistttue,  1049. — In  the 
rational  faith  which  relates  not  to  the 
fssencf,  but  to  the  subsistnue  of  things 
narrated  to  us  there  is  no  integration, 
ibid 

Intellect.     See    Understanding. 

Intellection.  In  it  two  opposite 
elements  must  be  distinguished :  the 
intelligent  and  the  understood,  151. 
— The  intelligent  is  the  agent,  and 
the  understootl  is  the  term  of  his  act, 
155— hence  the  intelligent  is  called 
the  principle  that  understands,  156, 
— Tne  term  is  not  in  any  way  pasisive, 
il  is  merely  not  active,  because  it  is 
not  that  which  understands,  157, — 
In  a  superior  order  it  is,  nevertheless, 
active  in  its  own  way,  Itecause  it  is 
that  which  makes  the  intelligent 
understand,  ibid. — This  way  is  that 
of  creative  action,  to  which  nothing 
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corresponds  on  the  other  side  of  the 
relation  ;  1 58 — «nd  it  mav  also  be 
called  a  commnnication  of  itself,  to 
which  there  does  not  correspond  a 
passiiitVy  but  a  concept  of  receptivity 
and  primitive  power,  ibid. 

Intellection  may  be  so  abstracted 
from  time  and  space  as  to  be 
altogether  without  corporeal  inoages : 
at  least,  such  is  the  idea  of  universal 
being,  336.— The  chief  modes  of 
intellection  are  :  1st  Intuition ;  2nd 
Perception;  3rd   Reflection. 

Intellectual  power.  The  Author 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
primitive  differences  of  intellectual 
power  must  be  attributed  to  the 
rational  rather  than  the  purely  intel- 
lectual order,  892. 

Intelligence.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
intuition  of  being,  the  union  of  the 
object  with  the  subject,  13,  53. — 
Aristotle  says  that  inteUigence  is  of 
indivisibles,  viz.,  of  the  essences  of 
things,  which  are  seen  in  ideas,  53. — 
It  cannot  be  conceived  without  a 
primitive  object,  872 — which  is  uni- 
versal being,  ibid, — It  has  for  its 
object  pure  being  even  anteriorly  to 
idcai  beings  895. — It  retains  the  con- 
cept of  the  being  which  it  has  per- 
ceived, even  after  the  act  of  the 
perception  is  past.  923. 

How  the  power  of  intelligence  may 
be  increased  and  reinforced,  243. — 
How  different  intelligences  may  be 
distinguished,  246. 

Intelligible.  The  intelligible  can- 
not manifest  itself  in  its  fulness  to  any 
created  being,  unless  this  being  be 
raised  to  a  supernatural  order,  240. 

Intuition  is  that  (receptive)  act  by 
which  the  fouI  receives  the  commu- 
nication of  intelligible  or  ideal  being, 
53. — Aristotle  calls  it  intelligence^ 
ibid. — Kant  perverted  the  philosophi- 
cal language  by  employing  the  word 
intuition  to  mean  sense-perception, 
ibid. — Meaning  of  the  two  words 
intuition  ?iT\A  perception,  684. — Intui- 
tion is  a  simple  operation,  and  shows 
the  simplicity  ot  the  intuing  soul, 
628,  568. — It  is  sensible  in  a  way  of 
its  own,  137. — It  does  not  extend 
beyond  its  object,  i.e.,  being  in  the 
ideal  form,  138,  1303. — Error  is  im- 
possible in  it,  1493. — The  primi- 
tive intuition  is  a  receptive,  not  an 
actuated  act,  1151  n. — It  is  that  act 
which  constitutes  the  intellective  prin- 


ciple, 1 196. — It  is  a  oooditioD  neces- 
sary to  the  acts  of  the  rational 
Erinciple,  ibid. — It  may,  in  some  way, 
e  called  subjective  form,  caused  by 
the  objective  form,  1 291. 

Considered  on  the  part  of  the 
intuing  subject,  intuition  may  be 
more  or  less  perfect,  241. — Consider- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  object,  it  is 
invariable,  242,  243. 

The  Pseudo'my sties  erroneously 
pretend  that  the  object  of  man's 
natural  intuition  is  God  Himself, 
1316. 

The  intued  is  not  the  tntuer, 
234. — Although  universal  being  is 
intued  as  identically  the  same  by 
all  intellects,  yet,  in  so  fieur  as  it  is 
merely  the  term  of  one  intellect,  it  is 
not  the  term  of  another,  238. — In 
the  case  of  intuition,  the  thing 
touched  so  to  speak  by  the  intellect, 
ideal  being,  is  not  mutable,  alterable, 
or  capable  of  being  mixed  with  any- 
thing else,  239. 
Is.  The  copulative  is  has  two  mean- 
ings :  it  may  signify  either  the  act 
by  which  a  purely  ideal  being  is,  or 
the  act  by  which  a  real  being  is, 
1494. — If  the  affirmation  does  not  go 
beyond  the  sphere  of  possibility^  it 
signifies  ideal  being  only,  1494 — and 
the  elements  oi  the  judgment  are 
given  by  abstraction,  ibid, — If  the 
affirmation  descends  to  the  sphere  of 
reality,  it  signifies  a  reality  belonging 
to  a  real  subject,  ibid, — And  the 
elements  of  the  judgment  are  in  part 
given  by  feeling,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  \h^  predicate,  which  is  a  real, 

M95- 

IsociiRONisM.  The  isochronism  of 
forces  exhibits  nature  as  regulated  by 
what  the  Author  calls  the  Lenvojtke 
least  means,  1 771  and  n, — ^The  law 
of  the  isochronism  of  oscillations  in 
a  violin  string  corresponds  perfectly 
with  the  law  by  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  cycloia  is  the  line  of  most 
rapid  descent,  1771  n, 

Italy.  Appendix.  Italy  has  ever  been 
a  religious,  and  as  it  were,  sacred 
land,  9. 

J- 

Joy.  This  feeling  increa.<;es  the  activi- 
ty of  the  body,  and  accelerates  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  339.— If 
excessive,  it  may  cause  death,  34L 
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INT.  When  the  predicate  is 
only  apparent,  the  mind  caonot  make 
a  judgTiient,  35. — Thesynihetic  jtidg- 
mcnts,  which  are  the  hrst  the  hyman 
being  mtikcs,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  analytic  judgments  which 
are  made  subsequently,  77  n. 
Justice.  Origin  of  punbhing  and 
avenging  justice,  and  of  penal  satis - 
faction,  1432. 


Language,  Man  has  the  power  of 
producing  articulate  sounds,  and  the 
mstinct  of  using  that  power^  I460. — 
The  first  elements  of  language  were 
positively  communicated  to  man  by 
God|  1532. — By  what  progress,  and 
tu  what  extent,  men  living  together 
in  society  could  adv%ince  in  the  for- 
mation of  language*  1460-1473.— 
By  the  invention  of  language  man 
satisfies  a  need  of  his  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  need  of  communicating 
them  to  others,  1532, — Words  serve 
the  purpose  of  giving  unity  to  certain 
pluralities  of  concepts,  1527 — which 
pluralities,  not  being  a  real,  require 
a  real  sigtt  for  being  retained  and 
marked,  ibid, — To  think  genera  and 
species,  and  to  produce  common 
names,  is  natural  to  man,  1462 — 
hence  the  first  substantive  nouns 
must  have  been,  not  pure  substan- 
tives, but  qualiHcated  substantives, 
ibid, — The  ancient  languages  bear 
evident  traces  of  this,  as  was  observed 
by  Leibnitz,  ibid.^Why  man  is  in* 
cuned  to  form  common  nouns,  1463- 
1470. — Names  may  perform  three 
functions,  J604. 

Origin  of  metonymic,  figurative, 
metaphorical,  allegoncal,  etc»,  lan- 
guage, 1467.  —  Distinction  between 
the  use  made  of  a  word,  and  its 
nature,  that  ts,  the  manner  in  which 
it  marks  things,  1470  «.— To  extend 
the  meaning  of  a  word  already  in  use 
is  easier  than  to  invent  an  entirely 
new  one,  1472. — Every  word  is  a 
synthesis,  1527 — and  every  proposi- 
tion is  an  analysis,  1531. 

Utility  of  language  for  the  forma- 
tion of  abstracts,  1379. — The  use  of 
algebraic  signs  proves  that  abstracts 
are  thinkable  by  themselves  with- 
out any  need  of  signs,  1380, — The 
poverty  of  language   is  one  of  the 

VOL.  in.  o 


causes  which  lead  the  unwary  to  con- 
found the  sensitive  with  the  rational 
order,  1 080. — It  was  in  consequence 
of  it  that  the  Ancients  found  it  so 
difficult  to  solve  questions  regarding 
the  soul,  1 231  rt.  — A  history  of  philo- 
sophy ought  carefully  to  collect  the 
examples  of  this  obstacle  to  the  free 
progress  of  philosophic  thought, 
ibid. 

Appendix,  The  imperfection  of 
language  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
tend  to  corrupt  a  philosophic  school, 
93. 

Law.  By  Larw  is  meant  a  *^  necessity 
determining  action,**  which  necessity 
is  sometimes  physical  and  sometimes 
moral,  1280.— Naturalists  give  the 
name  of  Laws  of  nature  to  the  con- 
stant modes  which  a  given  cause, 
frequently  occult,  follows  in  its  ac- 
tion, ibid. 
See  IsocHRONiSM. 

Liberty  (bilateral).  The  essence 
of  liberty  consists  tn  the  manner  of 
choosing,  1274. — Its  proper  term  or 
object  is  •*the  choice  between  two 
contrary  volitions,"  ibid.— An  objec- 
tion against  liberty  solved,  1274, 
1275, — Liberty  cannot  choose  except 
between  volitions  that  have  a  sutfi- 
cient  reason,  1830  n. — It  belongs  to 
the  moral  order,  894.  How  the  soul 
is  capable  of  free  acts,  896.  S97. 

Life.  The  vital  activity  is  the  first 
and  constitutive  act  of  the  living  sub- 
stance, 1831  «. — The  more  scientiric 
observation  and  experiment  progres- 
ses, the  more  widely  extended  is  the 
domain  of  hfe  found  lo  be,  532, — 
Latent  and  non-apparenl  life,  532. — 
Without  a  continual  internal  move* 
meot  in  the  organism,  life  does  not 
manifest  itself  by  extra -subjective 
effects,  1953. — Brown's  error  in  sup- 
posing that  life  consists  in  a  forced 
and  violent  state,  1853. — In  what 
the  perfection  of  life  consists,  2013. — 
The  Author  does  not  intend  to  enter 
into  the  question  as  to  the  causes  by 
w*hicb  the  dominion  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple over  its  term  is  limited,  1795 — 
or  to  define  whether  the  force  of  the 
vital  principle,  considered  in  itself,  be 
limited  or  unh'mited,  ibid. — Does  the 
opposition  between  the  vital  principle 
and  foreign  forces  admit  of  concifia- 
tion?  1836-1843, — Some  naturalists 
have  affirmed  it,  some  have  dented 
it,    and   why,    1S39,    1841,    1842, — 
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Opinioa  of  the  Author,  bAse<i  on  the 

dmtQctbn  between  mt^kamfal  forcm, 
mad  nttractive  farces,  1 840.  — Grounds 
of  that  opinion,  1843.— The  vital 
principle  \s  a  cause  of  attractive  nufve- 
mtntt  1852 — but  where  orgAnization 
is  wanting,  it  cannot  produce  either 
conti  nuous  or  com  pi  Icat  ed  mo  vem  en  ti, 
but  merely  simple  attaction  in  a 
straight  line,  1853.— Hence  the  effects 
produced  by  it  in  organic  bodies 
differ  from  those  produced  in  inorga- 
nic ones,  though  both  sets  of  ejects 
arc  directed  by  the  same  law,  1854. — 
The  mutual  collision  of  these  eSects 
is  explained  by  the  Author's  theory 
on  the  individuation  of  feeling,  ihtd. 

On  the  three  forms  or  grades  of 
sensitive  life,  that  is,  of  continuity^ 
of  simple  txcitation,  and  of  set f -re- 
neimng  excitation ,  5  34-54 1 .  — Th e 
first  is  that  of  the  single  elements 
detached  from  one  another;  the 
second,  that  of  the  elements  united 
but  not  organized;  the  third,  that 
which  exhibits  externally  the  phcno* 
mena  proper  to  itself,  and  requires  a 
complete  organization,  532,  534, — 
First  species  of  life,  non-apparent, 
536-340.— Second  species  of  life, 
aUo  non -apparent,  iM, — Third  spe- 
cies of  life,  apparent,  541, — ^The 
varieties  of  life  are  due  to  differences 
of  organization,  542. — Chemistry  af- 
fords valuable  facts  in  confirniation  of 
this,  542  n. 

From  what  source  the  animal  life 
is  derived,  613^25. — It  cannot  be 
produced  by  brute  matter,  547, — It 
results  from  diverse  reciproc^al  actions 
of  the  soul  on  the  body,  and  of  the 
body  on  the  soul,  1 99a  — The  activity 
of  the  life-giving  act  seems  to  be 
inexhaustible,  1864, — ^Thc  vital  prin- 
ciple of  an  organism  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  purely  attractive  (physi- 
cal and  chemical)  forces,  1855. — It 
has  dominion  over  them,  1853 — and 
exercises  this  dominion  by  means  of 
the  org^anisin^/unctimi  and  the/i«m - 
iicn  cf  iensHiil  motor  5pontanHt\\ 
1857-1863. 

By  tntal  forces  are  meant  the 
forces  of  a  feeling  individuated  in  a 
suitable  organism,  1S64. — They  are 
ordained  to  dominate  over  the  physical 
and  chemical  force*,  ibid. — the»c 
bein^  instinctive  forces  of  feelings 
devoid  of  organism  and  annexed  to 
atoms  or  molecules  not  forming  a 


I  unity  between  them,  ihid. — A 
j  force  without  any  feeling  whatever 
I  is  nothing  but  a  vain  abstraction, 
I        1S83  n, 

I  On  what    conditions  ihe    primal 

perception  and,  consequently,  human 
life  arises,  671,— Power  which  spiri- 
tual passions  have  to  preserve  or 
destroy  it,  695.— 'Some times  man*s 
life  is  preserved  purely  by  the  cnerK^* 
of  the  intellective  principle,  690, 
697. 

Direct  life  and  life  of  rffiecti^u, 
167a — This  second  kind  of  life  is 
more  elevated  and  luminous,  but  not 
more  noble  than  the  first,  1673.^ — 
While  man  lives  the  reflex  life,  he 
performs,  quite  unconsciously,  many 
acts  belonging  solely  to  the  direct 
life,  1674.— The  reflex  life  does  not 
always  extend  to  all  the  goods  (and 
the  same  must,  in  a  contrary  sense, 
be  said  of  the  evils)  of  the  direct 
life,  ihid. — By  means  of  this  doctrine 
many  human  facts  are  explained,  (or 
example,  stee/^  ^675, — The  pleasure 
of  steep  does  not  belong  to  the  rcBea, 
but  to  the  direct  principle,  1676. — 
The  two  lives,  direct  and  refiez,  are 
actualities  belonging  to  the  order  of 
second  acts,  1677. — If  the  energy  of 
the  soul  were  to  be  exhausted  in  the 
actuality  of  the  direct  life,  conscious- 
ness would  cease,  ii^id. — and  when 
that  absorption  had  passed  awa^, 
there  would  be  no  recollection  of  it, 
1679. — Such  absorption  however, 
would  not  endure  long,  and  the  soul's 
radical  force  would  of  its  own  accord 
return  to  the  life  of  reflection,  1679. 
— That  radical  force  is  not  always 
exhausted  m  a  single  act,  but  some- 
times in  two,  in  three,  in  an  aggregate 
of  acts,  16S0. — The  proportion  be- 
tween  the  domain  of  the  direct  life 
and  that  of  the  reflex  is  directed, 
more  than  by  anything  else,  by  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  »oul,  1681, 
—Man's  life  can  never  be  wholly  one 
of  refleclion ;  tt  always  remains,  in 
part,  direct,  1682,  1683,— Theiocial 
life  is  a  life  of  reflection,  1672, 

Why  certain  parts  of  the  haman 
body  seem  to  have  a  life  of  their 
own,  545. — This  partial  life  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Ancients, 

545  «.,      ^   , 

Origm  of  the  ancient  opinion  that 
the  animal  life  has  its  seat  10  the  iiMtt, 
616-635, 
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^1       Light,     The  light  of  the  mind  consists 

supernatural,    889,  —  In    him     the          ^^^^| 

^H           in  ideal  beings  the  tneftTis  of  knowing, 

sentient  subject   and  the  intelligent           ^^^^H 

^H           1289,— According  to  St.  Thomas,  it 

subject  are  not  two  subjects,  but  one          ^^^^| 

^B          is  a  certain  impression  of  the  hrst 
H          truth.    684.— What   is  the  light    oj 

only,  1 74- 1 8a                                             ^^^H 
Afmtt  !>.,  human  nature ,  is  that          ^^^^H 

^H          grace ^  and  ihe  li^ht  ofgiory,   1004. 

compound  which   results  from    the          ^^^^H 

^M       LocALirv.      The  Author  proposes  to 

soul  and  the  body  personally  united,           ^^^^H 

^H          solve  the  problem  :  '*  Why  the  animal 

204 — or,  is  a  single  subject  composed           ^^^^H 

^H          principle,    being    simple    and    one» 

of  an  intellective  soul  and  an  animal           ^^^^H 

^H          manifests    the    effects    of  its  action 

body,  1013.— This  union  is  effected           ^^^^| 

^1          differently  in  different  part^  of  the 
^K         living   body,'*   2202. — The  Laws  on 

through   a  primitive  and  immanetti          ^^^^H 

perceMicn^  ibid, — In  so  far  as  man  is           ^^^^H 
intelligent,  he  does  not  communicate           ^^^^f 

^^^H  which  the  theory  of  locali ties  t&  based 

^^^H  apply   to   the  body  in  the  state  of 

except  with  ideality  alone y  in  which           ^^^^| 

^^^^H  disease  no  less  than  in  the  state  of 

no  reality  of  any  sort  is  found,  toi8,            ^^^^H 

^^^^H  health,  2203 — hence  there  are  bws 

— The  Infinite  Reality  can  only  be           ^^^^H 

^^^B  physiological,  pathological  and  thcra> 
^^P         peutic,    ibid. — Physiological  laws  of 
^B         localities,   2 204-22 1 8.— Pathological 

communicated  to  him  by  a  gracious           ^^^^| 

divine  favour,  ibid, — One  of  the  two          ^^^^H 

parts  of  which  he  is  composed  (the           ^^^^f 

^m          localities,    22 1 9-2226. --Therapeutic 

rational  soul|  is  his  ^ij^'/irir ;  the  other           ^^^^f 

^1           locahties,  2227, 

(the  animal  body)  is  a  condition  of           ^^^^| 
the  possibility  of  that  essence,  646,           ^^^^H 

^P       Logic.     Important   logical   principle : 
^1           **  Questions  proposed  so  as  to  include 

671. — The  scriptural  distinction  be-           ^^^^H 

^K          or  suppose   an  absurdity  cannot  be 

tween  the  sfdrit  and  the  flesh  seems           ^^^^^ 

^H          answered,  but  on  the  discovery  of 

to  correspond  with  these  two  parts,           ^^^^| 

^H          the  truth,  they  cease  to  existi"  1127 

646,  1277  ».— In  what  the  unity  of          ^^^^^ 

^B          w. — There  is  only  one  logic,  one  art 

man  consists,  264,                                         ^^^^H 

^H          of  reasoning,  1279. 

Why  the  iniuitioH  of  being  is  given           ^^^^^ 

^m       Love,    deBned  in  a  general  way,    is 

only  to  a  subject  whose  animaliiy  has          ^^^^H 

^H           **The  fruition  of  an  object  con  tern- 

the  highest  specific  perfection  at  feel-           ^^^^H 

^H          plat  ed  by  the  mi  nd, '  *  1 4 1 6,  — Sacri  fi  ce 

ing,   and    therefore  of  organization,           ^^^^H 

^H         15  the  expression  of  supreme   love. 

672.— This  seems  clearly  to  be  in           ^^^^| 

^H          15S0. — In  mutual  love  and  in  fricnd- 

keeping   wi[h   the  dignity   of  ideal           ^^^^H 

^H          ship  it  seems  as  if  the  two  souls  felt 

being,  673 — nay,  to  be  demanded  by           ^^^^H 

^B          each  other  and  communicated  with 

a  natural  necessit^\  674,  675.— The-          ^^^^^ 

^B         each  other,  992. 

animal    constitution  is  a   necessary           ^^^^H 

pre -disposition  10  rationality,  888.               ^^^^| 

Man,  although  mortal  by  nature,           ^^^^| 

^^^h 

desires  immortality,  660.— In  what           ^^^^| 

his   death   consists,    670,    719.— By           ^^^^| 

^V      Man,  is  *'a  subject,  animal,  intellective 

death,   that  act  of  the  soul  which,           ^^^^| 

^B          and  volitivc.*'  1 1 22— or,  more  briefly, 

according  to  the  order  of  generation,           ^^^^| 
was   first,    but    afterwards    became           ^^^^| 

^H          **A  rational  subject,"  719,  tt22.~- 

^H          Advantages   of  the   first    definition, 
^H          1122 — ^advantages    of    the    second, 

subordinate,  comes  to  an  end ;  where-           ^^^^f 

as  the  act   which   according  to  the           ^^^^H 

^H         w^hich  is  more  perfect,    1123. — The 

generative  order  was  last,  but  became           ^^^^| 

^^^^^  word     rational   does    not,   properly 

naturally  first  and  acquired  the  con-           ^^^^^ 

^^^^Kxpeaking,  express  the  faculty  of  rea> 

diiion  of  substatue,  subject ,  person^           ^^^^H 

^^^^PiOn,  but  the  character  of  rationality 

remains    intact,     6S5. — Why    man           ^^^^H 
abhors    death,    698-700. — He    can           ^^^^| 

^^^^^  proper  to  man*s  essence,  1 123  n. — 
^H          Various  meanings  of  the  word  man^ 

injure  his  animality,  304,  305.                       ^^^^^ 

^H          204  n, — In  so  far  as  man  is  sentient,    1 

His  existence  is  proved   only  by           ^^^^H 

^1          he  virtually  feels  from  the  first  mo- 
^H          ment  of  his  existence  all  that  he  will 

proving  that  his  essence  subsists,  2S7,           ^^^^| 

—At  the  beginning  he  does  not  ex-           ^^^^| 

^H           subsequently  come  to  feel  distinctly, 

pressly    affirm    his    own    animality,           ^^^^H 

^1           172,— If  the  being  of  which  he  has 

102S.— First   he    perceives  external           ^^^^| 

^1           naturally  the  vision  were  to  acquire 

things,  and,  later  on,  himself  and  his           ^^^^| 

^B          the   form  of  reality,  his  intellective 

belongings,  ibid. — In  this  world,  five           ^^^^| 

^^^m,s|ate  would  be  substantially  changed ; 

activities  manifest  themselves  in  him,           ^^^^| 

^^HH^m  natural  it  would  pass  into  being 

only  one  of  which  is,  strictly  speak-           ^^^^| 
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in^i  profier  to  him  as  such,  while  the 
athcrs  aid  to  consiitute  him,  1189- 
1199. — Solution  of  the  question: 
*•  Whether  in  the  event  of  man  being 
wholly  deprived  of  corporeal  feelings, 
and  divested  of  his  body  itself,  lie 
would  still  preserve  a  feeling  of  him- 
self," 136-139. 

There  are  in  man  two  principles  of 
action,  the  rational  princtplc  and  the 
animal,  I277»— This  explains  how  it 
is  that  sometimes  there  13  manifested 
in  him  a  sensitive  activity  rebellious 
to  the  rational  principle,  ibid, — The 
first  principles  of  his  actions  are,  the 
animal  instinct^  and  universal  being 
known  to  him  by  nature,  1 700,  — The 
one  is  a  moving  principle,  the  other 
is  a  directive  norm,  ibid. — Besides 
the  supreme  directive  norm,  he  forms 
mediate  rules,  each  of  which  shows 
him  an  entire  class  of  goods  or  of 
evils,  1701.— The  choice  of  these 
rules  is  the  foundation  of  those  habi- 
tual general  desires  and  general 
aversions  which  hu  consents  to,  1703. 
—Such  habits  consented  to  constitute 
so  many  secret  principles  of  action^ 
ibid. — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
does  not  advert  to  these  secret  prin- 
ciples until  he  deliberately  mnkes 
them  objects  of  self-cxami nation, 
1703.  —  The  difTcrcnl  qualities  of 
these  same  principles  are  what  deter- 
mines the  difTerence  in  the  moral 
characters  of  men,  1 704. 

Man,  in  his  actions,  tends  either  to 
know  and  enjoy  hts  term,  or  to  know 
and  enjoy  his  union  with  that 
term,  1670. — The  first  of  these 
modes  of  action  constitutes  the  direct 
iife^  and  the  second  the  life  ofrejtec* 
turn,  1670,  1671.— In  the  life  of  re- 
flection man  speaks  a  complete  bn- 
giiage,    1672 — hence  the  j^da/  life^ 

Some  of  man's  accidental  acts  are 
sensitive,  and  others  intellective, 
892. — Explanation  of  the  sensitive 
acts,  891— the  intellective  acts,  892 
— the  perceptive  acts,  893 — the  re- 
flex acts,  ibid. 

How  man  comes  to  know  himself, 
1699.— Great  value  of  the  ancient 
saying  :  "  Know  thyself,"  ibid. 

See  Animal  feeling. 
Materialism.     An  argument   which 
annihilates  it,  1 19. 

Appendix,  According  to  the  Au- 
thor, crude  materialism  should  not 


be  attributed  to  the  most  ancient 
philosophers,  but  to  those  of  the  lime 
of  Strabo  and  subsequent  ones,  19, 
—This  is  contirmed  by  two  passages, 
one  from  Brucker,  ana  the  other  from 
Plutarch,  19  fi. 

Matter  is  the  act  in  which  and  by 
which  bodies  exist,  802— is  what  we 
first  conceive  when  thinking  of  bodies, 
ibid, — ^This  act   cannot   be  realized 
alone  and  free  from  those  determinate 
corporeal  qualities  which  are  included 
under  the   name  of  farm,   803.— It 
first  receives  the  name  of  tubstance 
and  of  first  subject^  807, — It  is  the 
subject  of  the  substantial  form,  even 
as  the  substantial  form  is  the  subject 
of  the  accidents,  iHd, — Matter  is  the 
most    imperfect    and    indeterminate 
thing  that  can  be  conceived  in  bodies, 
851  and  n. — Taken  by  itself,  matter 
is  not  a  being,  1336,^ — It  never  is  a 
subject,  1400, — It  is  a  formless  being, 
and  therefore  a  non -being,   1 636, — 
The  ancient  Aristotetians  confoanded 
it  with  subsistence,   1641  ». — It  has 
no    multiplicity,    1159. — Feeling   is 
foreign  to  its  concept,  1 160— and  so 
is  space  and  the  continuous,   1 1 58I  — 
Matter  is  an  clement  constituting  a 
given   eniit^%   extraneous,   however, 
to  the  activity  of  the  entity  so  cod- 
stttuted  and   subsisting  in  virtue  of 
said  acti\iiy,  214. — Its  verj'  essence 
19  to  be  a  term^  and  never  a  principle, 
214  n — hence  it  is  necessanly  mcrt, 
passive,  having  no  acts,  but  passions 
only,  89 f,  1261. — It  has  order  in  its 
movement*,  1761.— Itis  not,  properly 
speaking,  divisible,  564 — matter,  as 
such,  has  no  unifying  principle,  565, 
—Glisson  thinks  that  there  are   in 
matter  grades  of  absolute  condensa- 
tion,   572    n, — Distinction   between 
body  and  matter,  217. — The  concept 
of  matter  is  derived  from  experience, 
746,  823, — Elements  from  which  it 
results,  830.— It  implies  an  Activity 
considered  in  the  term  of  its  action, 
S35. --Matter    cannot    be  ck^ified 
except  among  (ideal)  genera,  1631. — 
Matter,    as    such,    is  conceived  as 
•  *  the  generic  conc«>t  of  all  the  vanoos 
sensible  bases ^**   1037, — Its  contmoo 
and  vulgar  concept  is  true  in  percep- 
tion ,  but  not  outside  of  i( »  826,  — If  we 
remove  from  its  concept  all  thought 

of  extension  in  general,  this  concept 

no  longer  exprcssci  anything.   t6ii. 

Concept  of  materia  prima,   jyt^ 
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80 r — It  15  an  abstract  concept,  786 
^-and  is  obtained  through  the  use  of 
thetic  abstraction  ^  787. — Materia 
prima  isnot  corporeal  force  divested  of 
extension,  781 — is  not  extension,  7S2 
— is  not  mfinitct  783 — has  no  definite 
confines,  but  has  limits  and  shapes  in 
potentiahty,  784— has  subslantiaJand 
real  parts  in  potentiality,  785. — De- 
termmate  dimension  does  not  enter 
into  its  definition,  785  «.— It  is  an 
extended  force  which  is  capable:  1st 
of  having  a  determinate  quantity  of 
extension  ;  2nd  of  having  a  determi- 
nate shape  ;  3rd  of  being  divided  into 
ports;  4th  of  having  a  determinate 
sensible,  789,  794-797,  812.— It  i^ 
the  substance  of  bodies,  and,  in  this 
sense,  Aristotle  is  right  in  giving  it 
the  name  of  Mibstance^  790, — Condi- 
lions  under  which  tt  may  have  the 
act  of  subsistence,  ibid. — It  is  the 
first  subject  of  all  corporeal  determi- 
nations, 799 J — The  ancient  philaso- 
phers  did  not  always  speak  of  it  with 
precision,  80S,— Nearly  all  of  them 
confounded  it  ^vith  subsistcnt  reality, 
809. — ^^Plato  did  so,  ibid. — and  Ans- 
totlc,  810 — and  this  acted  as  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  perfecting  of  philoso- 
phy,  810  n. — It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  materia  matMema- 
tit-a  of  the  Schooimen,  81 2. —Whe- 
ther matter  be  inert,  816. 

What  is  meant  by  intelligible  mai- 
tcr»  and  what  by  sensible  matter, 
797  «,— A  passage  of  St,  Thomas 
commented  upon,  ibid 

Entirely  fonnlcss  matter  is  not  a 
being,  but  rather  a  hypothetical  ab- 
straction, 903  «.— Aristotle  says  that 
matter,  a  formless  being,  may  be  in- 
formed and  individualized,  1637. — 
The  Author  gives  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  this  saying,  1637-1646. 

The  word  matter  does  not  signify 
any  one  species  of  beings,  but  it  sig- 
nifies that  of  which  many  species  of 
beings  are  composed,  1631. — In  the 
order  of  cognition,  the  fiit  is  said  to 
I  be  the  matter  of  cognition,  ^"^^h,-- 
When  we  say  that  every  object  is 
matter  of  cognition,  we  use  the  word 
matter  in  a  metonymic  and  relative 
signification,  ibid. 

The  Author  says,  that  to  meditate 

on  the  transcendent  concept  of  matter, 

is  a  \^Ty  good  means  for  understand- 

_iog  how  closely  the  things  of  nature 

ire  connected  with  one  another,  827, 


— He  says  also,  that  the  distinction 
of  the  common  concept  of  matter 
from  the  tranM;endental  one  is  very 
useful  for  explaining  the  various 
opinions  of  philosophers  about  mat- 
ter, and  reconciling  those  opinions, 
829. 

Matter  is  either  solid  or  fluid  :  the 
^\ndf  when  placed  in  contact  with 
the  human  body,  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  vortex  of  life,  2036* 
Medicine.  All  the  medical  systems 
that  have  appeared  up  to  the  present 
time  have  .some  luminous  idea  in 
them,  1963. — Some  physicians  have 
attended  exclusively  to  that  class  of 
morbid  processes  by  which  nature 
restores  the  animal  to  the  state  of 
health,  ibid, — Others  have  attended 
to  that  series  of  movements  and  g^ 
sensions  which,  revolving  in  a  circle, 
lead  to  the  deterioration  and,  hnally, 
the  destruction  of  the  animal,  1964. 
— ^ Hence  two  Schools ;  the  one  main- 
taining that  every  thing  must  be  left 
to  nature,  and  the  other,  that  every 
thing  must  be  accomphshed  by  art, 
ibid^ — The  Author  expresses  a  wish 
that  some  wnse  physician  would 
undertake  to  compose  a  new  theory 
On  the  Art  &J  experimenting  in 
Medicine,  209S.  — Office  of  this  theory, 
2103-2105,  2130-2132. 

Definitions  of  those  whom  the 
Author  calls  ent^rical physicians ^  and 
rational  physicians,  2100. — Neither 
of  these  classes  of  physicians  must 
be  confounded  ys'iih  quacks ^  2101, — 
Their  defect  consists  in  putting  an 
arbitrary  restriction  on  their  own 
method,  2102.— Reconciliation  be- 
tween empirical  and  mtional  phy- 
sicians desirable,  2099. 

The  medical  art  is  one,  it  is  the 
art  of  curing  diseases,  2107,— 
Medical  Science  is  the  theory  of  thi^ 
art,  ibid. 

Medicine  distinguished  into  analy- 
tic and  synthetic,  2 107. — The  first 
takes  a  longer  and  more  difficult  way 
to  reach  its  aim,  the  way  of  logical  in- 
ductions, 21  oS. — The  Author  explains 
at  length  how  this  is?,  2108-2126,— 
Syllogism  of  synthetic  medicine,  2 127 
— and  of  analytic  medicine,  2128,— 
Every  one  of  the  propositions  of  the 
first  syllogism  is  more  difficult  to  verify 
than  the  corresponding  proposition  of 
the  second ,  2 1 29-2 132,  — ^  isdom  and 
destinies  of  synthetic  medicine,  2133, 
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3114. — A  defect  of  mcxlerQ  medicine, 
1981-1992. 

The  learned  physician  is  not  always 
the  one  who  succeeds  best  in  curing 
disease,  1692. 

Memory  is  a  faculty  of  the  Reason, 
1017, — It  assumes  that  what  is  in 
itself  succffssive  becomes  simulta- 
neous, iW(/,— Its  principal  functions 
are  two  r  reUnihn  and  r<mimsc€ru€^ 
1145. — Rctcniion  is  either  conscious 
or  unconscious,  1146,^ — Throutjh  re- 
miniscence the  rational  principle 
recalls  into  act  and  joins  together 
positive  cognitions  which  are  pre- 
served as  habits,  325— but,  to  recall 
them,  it  must  exercise  an  act  on  the 
Goq^oreal  feeling,  327,— How  it  exer- 
cbes  that  act,  ibid. — What  is  required 
in  order  that  a  past  event  may  be 
present  to  our  consciousness,  1 147.— 
How  this  comes  about,  1 148^1 151.— 
Sometimes  forgotten  cognitions  are 
recalled  spontaneously,  and  some- 
times by  a  decree  of  the  will,  \  151. — 
Laws  of  the  memory,  iSlj-iSJ^.— 
Actual  memory  is  an  act  of  reflection, 
1678,  —How  it  happens  that  a  certain 
thtng  which  was  studied  overnight, 
but  not  apprehended,  is  found  quite 
fresh  in  the  mind  next  morning,  170S. 

Metaphysics.  This  word  has  not  as 
yet  received  a  constant  signification, 

1  ^r. —Reason  of  this  inconstancy, 

2  j^r,— Origin  of  this  word,  3  pr.  — 
This  origin  shows  that  the  word  was 
not  at  first  intended  to  signify  the 
determinate  subject  of  any  one  parti- 
cular science,  4  /n — The  Author 
uses  it  to  signify  that  group  of  sciences 
which  treat  philosophically  of  the 
theory  of  real  beings,  9  /r— Hence 
he  de  tines  Metaphysics  as  **Thepht]o- 
sophical  theory  of  real  and  complete 
being,"  or  as  "The  science  of  the 
ultimate  grounds  of  real  beings." 

Into  how  many  special  sciences 
Metaphysics  is  divided,  1 7-2 1  pr.  — 
lU  mtimate  connection  with  the 
deontological  sciences,  19  /r.^ 
Theodicy  is  its  crown  and  summit, 

DiflTerence  between  Metaphysics 
and  Physics,  and  in  general  all  the 
sciences  called  natural ^  to  fr, 
Metem  fSYCfiosis^  Whence  its  origin, 
668,^ — From  this  error  the  Stoics 
passed  to  the  other  error  referring  to 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  to  that 
third  error,  by  far  the  greatest  of  all, 


of  declaring  that  that  soal  w»s  God 
Himself,  669, 

Mind,  The  human  mind  is  able  to 
divide  that  which  in  its  entity  is  un- 
divided, 1.^ — The  reason  is  because 
the  mind  does  not  with  its  acts  consti- 
tute entity,  but  merely  cognizes  it,  i 
—and  cognize*  it  only  from  that  side 
to  which  its  regard  is  directed,  i. 

Molecules,  The  Author  thinks  that 
they  are  organizations  more  or  le^s 
suited  to  the  internal  motion  of  the 
elements,  582. 

MoaALiTY.  It  has  the  natvfe  of 
prindpii,  and  not  that  of  Urm,  955, 
— How  it  is  generated  in  man,  955, 
962, --It  includes  a  certain  relalton 
to  the  whole  of  bein^,  963,  I4»2— 
and  has  therefore  an  in^nite  worth, 
1422,  1423. — ^Retigion  is  its  crowning 
summit,  1427. — Distinction  between 
the  moral  act  which  consists  in  pro- 
dticinji^i  and  the  moral  act  which  con- 
sists in  p^feciin^^  1436  and  h. — The 
ultimate  ground  of  moral  estimation 
consists  in  ideal  being.  1435. — ^It  is 
a  moral  act,  not  only  to  respect  a 
real  being  in  proportion  to  the  mea- 
sure of  its  ideal  essence,  but  also  to 
tend  to  realise  that  essence,  1456. 

In  every  immoral  act  there  is 
always  an  arbitrary  and  unnatural 
abstraction,  1425— and  likewise  there 
is  some  ignorance  and  some  blindness, 
1426. 

Motion  is  *'Thc  manifesution  of  the 
semiferoits  in  a  fell  which  occupi^ 
an  extension  successively  diflferent/* 
81S, — Where  the  principle  of  motion 
is  found,  819,— The  nature  of  motion 
consists  in  displacing  the  sensiferoos, 
Sao,^ — The  power  of  transmitting 
motion  must  be  attributed  to  the  rvr~ 
pttrml primiple  as  to  its  subject,  %%u 
^The  concept  of  matter,  as  also  that 
of  body*  does  not  give  us  the  principle 
of  motion,  S23.— In  Aristotle  the 
word  motion  is  used  to  signify  any 
kind  of  transient  act,  1331  iv. 

Motion  is  a  relation  to  space,  I15S. 
—Real  motion  is  not  continuous, 
though  it  appears  such,  1214,  1119, 
1252  «,  1515,  1519.— Leibnitz  holds 
that  motion  is  continuous;  insuper- 
able di^culties  involved  in  this  view, 
1367, — Some  of  the  Ancients,  not 
knowing  how  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  ihc  belief  that 
motion  is  continuous,  denied  motion 
altogether,  1365.— Neither  the  sight. 
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Qor  any  of  the  other  senses  can  be 
competent  witnesses  to  the  continuity 
of  motion,  I2i6p  J217. 

There  are  two  causes  of  motion : 
I  St  the  corporeal  principle^  2nd  the 
sentient  principle,  1833  «, — Causes 
which  concur  in  producing  and  pre- 
serving it,  1 254- 1 25 8.— The  Fonn 
taken  by  the  direction  as  well  as  the 
communication  of  motion  depends  on 
the  configuration  and  composition  of 
the  bodies  themselves,  1762. — The 
communication  of  motion  obeys  the 
law  of  lime,  1763. — Communication 
of  motion  through  excitation  caused 
by  the  rational  prindple,  365-390. 

Movements  must  be  attributed 
either  to  the  corporeal  or  to  the 
sensitive  principle  according  as  they 
obey  mechanical  laws  or  the  laws  of 
attraction,  1843.— Local  motion  is  a 
purely  extra -subjective  phenomenon, 
1243^ 

Four  kinds  of  motion  distinguished, 
though  improperly,  by  Aristotle^ 
1231  n. 

Movement*  which  the  Author, 
following  Stahl,  calls  tonic,  1 840. 

A^p^ndix.  Motion  is  only  a  change 
of  the  places  which  bodie>  occupy  in 
space,  117 — hence  there  must  also 
be,  in  the  soul,  a  subjective  motion 
^esp^onding  to  the  extra -subjective 
motion  proper  to  bodies,  ibid. — The 
motion  of  bodies  supposes  an  incor- 
p»oreftl  principle,  sensitive  or  intellec- 
tive, 119, 

Multiplicity  is  opposed  to  each  real 
substance,  433. 

Music.     See  Pythagori!ans. 


N. 

Naturk  is  all  that  ^oes  to  constitute  a 
being,  and  to  put  it  in  act,  56. — Dif- 
ference between  sttbstafu^,  ttafurfund 
skdjfct,  iHd, — ^Thc  Ancients  gave  the 
name  of  nature  to  the  natural  and 
radical  activity  of  a  being,  301*— and 
said  that  the  nature  of  a  being  always 
tends  to  preserve  and  perfect  it,  ibid, 
— Distinction  between  the  concept  of 
nature  and  the  concept  of  individual, 
1634. — Galen  defines  nature  in  the 
proper  sense  as  understood  by  people 
generalhr,  1930. 

By  Lam  of  natitrf  is  meant  that 
constant  mode  which  U  seen  in  the 
operations  of  beings,  1200. 


Nature  acts  according  to  unerring 
and  necessary  laws,  and  never  devi- 
ates from  them,  1931.  —The  Author 
proposes  to  investigate  the  reason  of 
the  apparent  errors  of  the   animal 
nature,  1932.— This  nature  tends  to 
free  itself  from  what  is  discomforting, 
by  means  of  opportune  movements, 
1848. 
Naught  is  mereljr    the    negation  of 
being,  1607. — It  is  known  by  us,  not 
because  it  is  in  itself  an  object,  but 
because  our  mtnd  by  a  glance  of  lU 
own  fictitiously  constitutes  it  into  an 
object,    1608. — To  think  naught  is 
not   to   think    nothing,  but   it  is  to 
think  a  relation  which  a  contingent 
being  has  with  itself  and  with  thought, 
t3od — The  saying  of  ascetic  writers 
*Uhat  man  is  nothing/'  has  a  deep 
truth  in  it,  ibid. 
Necessary.     That  which  flows  from 
the  nature  of  any  being  is  called 
physically  necessary,  1452  r«« 
Need   is   *Mhe  instinct   impelling   to 
the   completion   of  an  action  which 
has   begun,"  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  **the  instinct  impelling  to 
complete  an  activity  which  has  begun 
to  move,''  1 48 1. 
Negative.    See  Positive. 
Nerves  are  the  parts  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  admit  that  extent,  fre- 
quency,   rapidity,    and  measure  of 
instinctive    motions  which  generate 
sension,  473.  — Two  systems  of  nerves 
in  the  human  body;  the  ganglionic 
and   the   ce re bro- spinal.   376,— The 
ccrebro-spinal  system  is  the  instru- 
ment  of  those   feelings   which    the 
Author    designates    as  figttraU    or 
SHperfictQl^  that  is,  of  external  sensa- 
tions and  of  images^  377. 

Distinction  between  motor  nerves 
and  sensor  nerves,  and  conjectures 
respecting  some  of  their  properties, 
385.386.  *^    *^ 

Each  nerve,  when  stimulated,  gives 
no  other  sension  than  its  own  proper 
one,  2082. — Why  the  optic  and  the 
acoustic  nerves  are  very  little  subject 
to  disagreeable  sensations,  ibid.  n. 
Nominalists.  Appendix.  Origin  of 
the  famous  controversy  between  the 
Nominalists  ajjd  the  Realists,  and 
what  was  the  opinion  really  held  by 
each  side,  191-202. 
Non-being  (px)  ov).  It  is  a  precious 
word,  1642  ». — The  Author  defines 
it  as  '*that  which  is  on  the  way  to  be 
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a  being,  but  is  not  yet,"  ibid, — Taken 
in  this  sense,  it  serves  to  interpret  in 
a  very  reasonable  way  many  utter- 
ances of  the  Ancients,  ibid, — If  the 
Ancients  had  known  the  distinction 
between  objective  and  subjective 
cognition,  they  would  not  have  dis- 
puted so  much  about  whether  "non- 
being  is  thinkable,"  1608. 

Bodies,  in  the  sense  explained  by 

the  Author,  merit  the  appellation  of 

oi  non-beings  ^  1642. 

Nutrition.     It  takes  place  by  means 

oi  stimuli t  2037. — Its  function,  2066. 


O. 

Object.  Whence  this  word,  233.— 
What  it  means  to  be  objectt  1329. — 
To  be  object,  to  be  thinkable,  to  be 
intelligible  through  itself,  are  almost 
synonymous  expressions,  1343. — 
Only  the  essence  of  being,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  ideal  being,  is 
object,  1342. — Objectivity  is  a  pro- 
perty or  relation  essential  to  being, 
I3J2,  1333.— The  true  nature  of  the 
objects  of  thought  is  not  clearly  seen 
except  one  goes  back  to  the  first 
origin  of  the  formation  of  their  con- 
cepts, 775. 

The  true  has  always  its  origin  in 
the  object  as  its  formal  cause,  and  the 
same  must  be  said  of  cognition,  868. 
— It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an 
intelligence  without  a  primitive 
object,  872. — To  have  an  object ^ 
belongs  to  the  understanding  alone, 
1328. — Thought,  judgment,  affirma- 
tion, do  not  by  repetition  change 
their  object,  but  seize  it  and  place  it 
before  the  mind  in  an  eternal  and 
immutable  manner,  1150. — An  ob- 
ject cannot  be  presented  to  the 
understanding  except  in  its  entirety, 
1461  n. — How,  through  attention, 
an  object  can  be  analysed  and  as  it 
were  divided  into  parts,  1475-1478. 
—  The  object  (ideal  being),  is  truth 
itself t  and  does  not  therefore  receive 
the  predicates  of  true  or  Jalse^  1489. 
— It  is  essentially  in  a  mind,  not, 
however,  essentially  in  the  human 
mind,  but  in  the  Eternal  and  Divine 
mind,  13^7  «. 

There  is  always  the  One  in  it,  1357. 
— This  truth  was  known  to  the 
SchooUnen,  1360.— Our  union  with 
the  objects  takes  place  in  two  ways, 


the  one  speculative  and  the  other 
practical,  i452.~Thefirstisanontok>- 
gical  and  the  second  a  psychological 
union,  ibid, — ^The  latter  is,  in  part, 
determined  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
object  as  by  a  stimulus,  ibid,  n, — ^The 
fundamental  union  of  the  subject  with 
the  object  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  more  intimate  union  which  the 
subject  himself  contracts  with  the 
same  object,  1496. — This  second 
union  belongs  to  the  practical  reason, 
ibid. 

Everything  may  be  objectified  or 
idealiz<Kl,  because  all  that  is  not 
necessary  and  does  not  involve  con- 
tradiction, is  conceived  as  possible, 

J345- 

Appendix,  The  object  of  the  mind 
is  not  the  mind,  124. —Strictly  speak- 
ing, to  say  that  the  object  is  internal 
to  the  mind  is  an  inaccuracy,  125. — 
The  objects  perceived  are  united  to 
the  mind,  but  not  confounded itntk  it, 
126-129. — The  abuse  of  the  words 
internal  and  external,  within  and 
without,  transported  from  bodies  (to 
which  only  they  properly  apply)  to 
the  soul,  lias  given  rise  to  the  erro- 
neous principle  that  "the  soul  cannot 
know  anything  outside  itself,**  13a — 
Objects,  whether  they  be  ideal  or 
real,  are  immediately  present  to  the 
soul,  135. 

Objections,  although  insoluble,  do 
not  destroy  what  has  been  directly 
and  solidly  proved  to  be  true,  458 — 
hence  the  wise,  even  if  they  should 
not  succeed  in  solving  those  objec- 
tions, preserve  their  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  that  truth  which  they  had 
previously  known,  ibid. 

Observation.  To  observe  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  to  feel,  34, — Observa- 
tion implies  an  act  of  the  mind  which 
in  a  feeling  sees  an  object,  and  re- 
solves itself  into  a  judgment,  ibid, — 
There  is  no  observation  that  has  not 
the  operation  of  reason  mixed  up  with 
it,  ibtd 

One.  The  idea  of  one  is  given  by  the 
idea  of  being,  and  is  drawn  from  it 
by  abstraction,  1358 — hence  the 
Schoolmen  said  that  *'one  and  being 
are  convertible  terms,"  1359 — and 
that  "a  thing  is  one  through  its 
essence,'*  i36<>--and  they  recognised 
the  one  as  invariably  entering  into 
the  object  of  thought,  1361.— 
Whether  the  principle  that  "a  thing 
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ia  erne  through  its  essence"  holds 
good  also  as  regards  the  Divine 
Persons,  1 360  n. 

Unily  or  the  Otie  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  aspects  :  Tst  as 
what  it  is  in  itself  {tm  indivi$um\  j 
2nd  as  what  it  is  in  respect  to  other 
things  [^divisum  ah  aliis)^  1360  n. 

Appendix.  It  is  through  the  Ota 
that  a  thing  is  seen  to  he  a  iuAstance^ 
67  n. 

Ontology  treats  of  being  taken  in  its 
aggregate  and  in  its  completeness^ 
25  fir. — About  being  thus  considered 
the  human  mind  may  speculate  in 
two  ways :  by  way  of  abstraction , 
and  by  way  of  ideal- negative  reason- 
ing, tM\L — Idea  I -negative  reason  mg 
leads  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  iAid, 
^Abstraction  enables  it  to  tind  an 
abstract  theory  of  being,  applicable 
to  every  being*  whether  contingent 
or  necessary,  tdid. 

It  cannot  constitute  any  metaphy- 
sical science,  as  understood  by  the 
Author,  and  must  be  cooaidercd 
merely  as  a  preface  to  the  treatise  on 
God,  25/r.^The  Author  intends  to 
construct  that  imptrfict  Ontology 
which  alone  li  granted  to  man  gene- 
rally, and  to  himself  in  porticulaTr 
743 — and  says  that  the  imsisiic  On- 
idogy  of  Protagoras  is  still  deeply 
rooted  in  men's  minds,  and  in  it  lies 
the  source  of  all  modern  errors  and 
false  systems,  I  j6S  w» — Ontology  is 
the  most  imperfect »  but  at  the  same 
time  the  richest^  of  all  the  sciences, 
223a 

Operation.  The  reason  why  any 
given  being  operates  in  such  or  such 
a  way  must  be  sought  in  \ts  Jorm^ 
289. — On  the  concept  and  possibi- 
lity of  operation,  1 20I- 1 223/ 

Order  supposes  a  multiplicity  united , 
1059,— The  order  placed  by  God  in 
the  world  is  not  in  and  through  the 
the  world  apart  from  spirit,  1726.— 
A  hint  at  the  problem:  ** Whether 
the  symbols  scattered  in  sensible 
nature  of  what  lakes  place  in  the 
inicIJigent  nature,  are  necessary 
consequences  of  the  intrinsic  order 
of  being,  or  merely  an  effect  ol 
the  free-will  of  the  Creator,"  1196. 
—Wonderful  analogy  between  the 
animal  order  and  the  intellectual 
order,  ibid. — How  we  acquire  the 
knowledge    of    chronoii^gicai   ^rdir^ 


I 
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order  is  possible  without  neces- 
sarily involving  priority  of  time, 
1014, — Instances  ot  this,  1014-IOI7. 
The  nuchaniad  ardef  is  constituted 
by  the  law  of  inertia,  1S35. — Where, 
in  the  mechanical  order,  lies  the 
opposition  between  maiitr  and  the 
vital  forces^  ibid. 
Oxygen  is  the  special  minister  of  animal 
excitation,  6i5.^Thi5  is  confirmed 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul,  616 
-625 — from  the  experiments  of  Bichat 
on  the  blood,  62o^from  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  words  soul^  ghost ^  spirit^ 
etc,  623 — and  from  Holy  Scripture, 
624. 


P, 

Pain  (bodily)  is  the  struggle  between 
the  vital  mstinct  and  matter  or  the 
extraneous  force,  1955,  485 — is  a 
phenomenon  belonging  to  the  vital 
instinct,  1S70. — The  sensual  instinct 
receives  from  pain  an  activity  which 
follows  the  same  laws  as  those  that 
are  produced  by  pleasure,  ibid. — 
Where  pain  is,  there  is  an  increased 
partial  stimulus,  2£I2. — A  painful  or 
pleasant  surprise  may  cause  apoplexy, 
695. — There  may  be  extreme  pain 
without  any  alteration  in  the  specific 
organization,  694. 

Pantheism  is  absolute  confusion  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  System,  507 
— is  the  abolition  of  all  differences, 
ibid,  n — appears  at  the  incipient 
stages  of  all  philosophies,  because 
in  the  human  mind  synthesis  pre- 
cedes the  disimction  of  concepts, 
50S — is  destroyed  from  the  root  by 
the  system  of  the  Author,  which  lays 
it  down  that  the  essence  of  being  is 
not  confounded  or  identified  with 
sensible  realities,  1185— and  also 
distinguishes  two  kindsof  knowledge, 
the  objective  and  the  subjective, 
1500. — Whence  a  direct  refutation 
of  the  pantheism  of  the  school  of 
Elea  may  be  drawn,  1228  «. 

Passions.  Principles  from  which  they 
originate,  1071,^ — Some  are  animal 
and  some  rational,  1073. — The 
Author  approves  of  Plalo*s  distinction 
of  the  passions,  into  those  which  are 
proper  to  the  Comntpisdbiit  and  those 
which  are  proper  to  the  IrasdbUf 
1074.— As  regards  the  animal  pas- 
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sions,  those  of  the  (onatpfsci^  tend 
to  seek  the  agreeable  and  to  shun 
the  disagrecabTc,  1075 — while  those 
of  the  irasdhU  are  directed  toward 
removing  orovercoming  the  difficulties 
which  the  tendencies  of  the  concu- 
piscible  meet  with  in  their  efforts  to 
display  themselves  completely,  ibid. 
— Ltn>et  being  a  rational  pa^ion»  is 
not  found  in  mere  animalst  1076. — 
In^ttead  of  love  they  have  unitizv 
aff'ictkm^  which  subdundcs  itself  into 
the  generative  tendency,  and  the 
gregarious  tendency^  iind. — For  a 
ttimilar  reason,  the  animals  are  not 
susceptible  of  hatred » 1 077 — or  desire , 
or  abnorrence,  1078— or  joy,  or  sad- 
ness, io79^but  there  is  found  in  them 
voracity,  hunger,  etc. ,  1078.— Among 
the  animal  passions  we  may  also 
reckon  that  of  appropriaiii'tness  or 
the  passion  which  attaches  the  animal 
to  certain  inanimate  things,  loSi. — 
Man  has  this  same  feeling,  but  raised, 
through  his  moral  faculty,  to  the 
order  of  rj[f5^/,  whereof  the  feeling  is 
only  the  matter^  ibid. — The  w^ords 
an^t  f^focity^  Jear^  (xfntdaiion^  etc.  p 
although  they  are  frequently  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  to  man,  sc«oti 
nevertheless  to  belong  to  the  first 
more  properly  than  to  the  second, 
1082 — but  the  words  disdain^  dreads 
audacity ^  hofc^  dtsfair^  etc.,  mani- 
festly express  radonal  affections  and 
passions,  ibid, — The  rational  a  flec- 
tions have  power  to  excite  the  nerves 
and  fibres,  1987, 

In  man  there  are  the  animal  pas- 
sions;  but  in  him  they  receive  from 
rationality  a  peculiar  character  which 
ennobles  ana  specializes  them,  1083. 
— Sometimes  tney  are  excited  by  the 
rationality  itself,  1084.— Why  the 
animal  passions  differ  in  man  from 
what  they  arc  in  the  brutes,  1085. — 
In  man  new  passions  are  evolved  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  brutes, 
1086-10S9. — Allusion  to  the  ques- 
tion "Whether  in  man  there  are 
affections  so  pure  that  his  animality 
has  no  share  m  them,"  1088. 

llie  sources  of  the  passions  common 
to  bnites  and  man  are  the  a^efahk 
and  the  di^ult,  10S9. — In  man,  by 
reason  of  his  rationality,  there  are 
two  other  sources,  namely,  rapid 
moii^H  of  the  spirit,  and  the  greats 
ibid. 

The  pAssions  are  subject  to  the  law 


of  active  haHt^  1987. —They  are! 
effect  of  that  affection  from  which  the 
sensual  instinct  takes  its  inrpube  to 
set  them  in  motion,  2 1 37* — They  arc 
determined   by   the  sensual  mstioct 
moved  by  the  affection,  accordiiig  to 
the  law,    that   **  feeling   takes  that 
attitude  which  is  most    convenient 
and   natural    to    it,'*    2138^ — Every 
passion,  if  it  be  excessive,  stupefies, 
ibid, — Passions  that  partaJce  of  sad* 
ness  affect  by  preference  the  liver, 
2145, — If  a  passion  has  an  intellec* 
tive  origin^   the  first  organ  affected 
by  it  wHl  be  the  oigan  of  imagination  | 
(the  brain),  ibid. 
Passivitw     Passivity  and  Receptivity  ] 
are   the   two  modes   in    whicn    the 
soul   feels  and   perceives   etArrHtss, 
that   is,   an  entity  different  from  its  I 
own^  974— In  receptivity,  the  thing  | 
received  docs  not  undergo  any  modi- 
fication from  the  soul  which  receives 
it,    ibid, — In  passivity,    the    entity 
which  acts  on  the  soul  takes  some- 
thing from  the  nature  of  the  soul  it- 
self, ibid, — In  receptivity,  the  soul  i«| 
not  modified,  it  only  acquires  some- 
thing which  it  had  not  before^  ibid, 
^To  passion  corresponds  d^itt^,  to 
reception  ^'ft^V/^,  ibid — The  School* 
men  some  timers  confounded  these  two 
things,  ibid. — Even  St.  Thomas  us 
the    words  passint  in    the    sense 
nctptivi^    1 00 1  n. — The  fact  of  thel 
Ancients    not     ha\nng     sufhcientlyl 
grasped  the  distinction  between  sim-T 
pie  recepti\ity  and  passivity  prevent 
ted  them  from  understanding  tnc  way 
in  which  ideal  being  is  united  to  th 
soul,  1329  n. 
See  AcTiviTV. 
Pathoi  OGY  is  only  a  contioimtioKi  of 

Physiology,  7,  n. 
Perception  is  that  operation  by  whi< 
the  spirit  gets  hold  of  a  real  objccti 
77. — In  perception  there  are  thre 
things:  isl  Feeling  or  reality; 
Ideal  being ;  3rd  The  relatf 
(imj>erfect)  identity  between  it 
1419,  1456,  1458.— Limited  ' 
in  order  to  be  perceived,  must^ 
referred  to  ideal  being  and  be  seen  i 
it,  141 9,  1420. — In  perception  th^ 
if  a  irac  physical  conjunction  of  t^ 
percipient  with  the  perceived,  292.- 
Conditions  upon  which  a  con  ting 
real  can  alone  be  pertfl\t'.1.  x\\i>. 
To  perceive  a  sub  linu 

to  identify  the  real  (h  ut  Uic 
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essence  of  being  (intued  by  tbe 
mind),  291. — To  perceive  in  an  abso- 
lute mode  is  to  perceive  immedi- 
ately the  entity  itself  of  things,  260. 

IntdUctive  Perception  is  the  act  by 
which  the  rational  soul  alarms  (habi- 
tually or  actually)  a  felt  reality,  53,* 
77*  I3C>6. — Hxcellent  deftnition  of  this 
word  by  St,  Thomas,  53, — The  truth 
of  intellective  perception  is  demon- 
strated, 41, — The  Author  says  that 
he  has  given  the  theory  of  intellective 
perception  in  the  Ideology  and  else- 
where^  75.  — According  to  that  theory ,» 
the  intellective  perception  is  the  act 
of  an  intelligent  subject,  who,  intu- 
ing  the  essence  of  being,  sees  this 
essence  realized  in  feeling,  ibid. 

It  may  also  be  called  jiidgnunt  or 
(tffirmatian,  77. — There  can  be  no 
error  in  it,  llS. — Certainty  is  its 
characteristic,  119.^ — Test  for  know- 
ing what  does  or  does  not  come  from 
perception,  1 20,— Perception  docs  not 
extend  beyond  one*s  own  feeling,  but 
it  also  embraces  all  the  modtBcations 
of  that  feeling,  1021. — Analysis  of 
the  intellective  perception,  1027- 
1030. — It  has  three  parts,  apprehen- 
uon^nj^mation  ^nd pt*rsuasion,  1027. 
— la  the  intellective  apprehension  of 
the  reality  the  aflirmation  and  per* 
suasion  are  virtually  contained,  1028, 
— The  afhrmatron  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  sinew  of  the  mind,  1029. — The 
persuasion  is,  rather  than  an  act,  a 
habit  of  the  spirit,  1030. 

The  perception  does  not  endure 
unless  the  feeling  to  which  it  refers 
endures,  11 54, —Every  perception  is 
the  compound  result  of  two  acts  of 
the  spirit  performed  simultaneously, 
1.^,,  the  intuition  of  the  concept,  and 
the  persuasion  of  the  subsistence, 
1306  and  ft. — Its  object,  although  a 
limited  real,  is,  nevertheless,  a  being 
with  every  thing  essential  thereto, 
1308, — The  portion  of  the  reality 
perceived  is  not  chosen  arbitnaxily  by 
the  understanding,  but  is  furnished 
to  it  by  feeling,  1309. — Hence  the 
error  of  those  philosophers  who  main- 
tain that  man  in  his  lirst  intellection 
must  necessarily  perceive  all  that  he 
afterwards  discovers  by  refiectloo, 
and  therefore  the  ttf/ialc  of  the  rent 
also,  1311. 

Rational  per cebtion  extends  only  to 
the  fuodamental  animal  feelings  365. 
—Its  nature,  26y-2jt, — Its  charac- 


teristics, 267.  — ^It  might  also  be  called 
ra/iotml  apprehemiont  271. — In  it  the 
soul  does  not  pronounce  an  express 
and  actual  aflirmation,  but  only  an 
implicit  or  habitual  one,  26S-270. — 
By  means  of  this  perception  we  can 
explain  the  action  which  the  rational 
soul  exercises  on  the  body,  and  vice 
vrrsdf  294-29S, — This  same  percep* 
tion  tirrnly  bind^  the  rational  soul  to 
the  body,  and  makes  of  the  two  a 
single  subject^  306.— By  it  the  intel- 
lective principle  becomes  at  the  same 
lime  sensitive,  641,  6S9. — It  has  two 
elements,  the  one  ideal  and  the  other 
real,  1341. 

Sensithfe  Perception  is  the  act  of  the 
fundamental  feeling  which  receives 
into  itself  an  extra -subjective  force 
capable  of  modifying  it,  53. — It  takes 
the  things  perceived  according  to  their 
diverse  activities  as  related  to  fechng 
itself,  259.  — It  is  a  prejudice  to  think 
that  the  things  sensitively  perceived 
have  no  entity  besides  that  which  is 
perceived  io  a  given  feeling,  256-259. 
^Thc  sensitive  perception  is  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  act,  317. 

Perceptions  are  the  identity  mani- 
fested to  man  between  feeUng  and 
being,  43. — Their  spontaneity^  315- 
3 1 9,  —Their  acts  depend  on  the  reali- 
ties that  fall  within  feeling,  893. — 
They  arc  transient  acts,  923.^They 
leave  behind  in  feeling  certain  traces, 
certain  instincts  that  excite  images 
and  other  feelings,  active  and  passive, 
iM. 

PERCtPlENCE.  So  the  Author  calls  the 
faculty  corresponding  to  the  intellec- 
rive  perception,  53. 

Perfection.  This  law  runs  through 
all  nature,  that  **  Imperfect  things 
are  brought  to  perfection  by  succes- 
sive degrees,**  673. — It  is  an  onto- 
logical  law  that  •*  Every  being,  by 
the  same  virtue  whereby  it  is,  tends 
to  pncserve  and  perfect  itself,**  678, 
— The  perfection  of  every  being  lies 
in  lis  act,  700, 

Person  is  that  first  principle  which 
combines  in  itself  all  inferior  activi- 
ties because  it  virtually  contains  the 
supreme  activity,  199.— There  is  no 
complete  beingbut  a  person ;  personal- 
ity IS  an  ontological  condition  of 
being,  S76. 

Persuasion.  In  what  it  consists, 
1492,  1494,  1497.— It  differs  from 
(fpifiiifti,  1492, 
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Pha  KTASMS  arc  acddentaJ  modifications^ 
of  the  fondjiinental  feeling,  279,-- 
They  cannot  be  Ojisunied  to  explain 
the  lubitantial  union  of  sotit  and 
body,  ibid, — The  intelHgihle  spities  t» 
not  found  in  them,  276, 

They  excite  thoughts,  1459 — and 
thougbtii  exdtc  them,  1460,— As 
thoughts  are  bound  together  by  tbeti 
logi^  links,  so  the  corresponding 
phantasms  are  wont  to  exhibit  them* 
selves  in  a  *erics  which  might  be 
called  rational,  ibid. — hence  that 
which  the  Author  calls  rmiomni 
phantasy^  or  reasoning^  h^tbiit  and  by 
which  he  expbins  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  reveries  etc,  ibid. 

They  cannot  be  resuscitated  with- 
out the  movement  of  the  ccrcbmt 
organ  being  renewed,  325. 

Phantasy  or  Imagination.  Why  it  w 
more  active  in  sleep  and  wmnam- 
bulism,  2092, — The  Author,  speak- 
ing of  this  faculty,  quotes  the  Ineory 
he  has  propounded  on  it  in  the  An- 
thropology, 1585, 

Phenomena,  There  arc  as  it  were 
two  scries  of  phenomena  the  mhjec- 
/iW  phenomena  {fceUn^s\^  and  the 
extra- mbjectivt  \fxtemai  mat'ementt)^ 
1822. — The  first  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  causes  of  the  second,  300 
—though  in  a  certain  respect  they 
may  be  so  called,  1S22  n. — Both 
series  have  a  proximate  cause  in  the 
sentient  principle,  and  a  remote  one 
in  the  activity  of  the  soul,  300. — To 
the  subjective  phenomena  there  cor- 
respond so  many  extra-subjective 
ones,  and  Hce  versd,  1824. — Their 
nrxus  lies  in  the  identity  of  the  space 
respectively  occupied  by  them,  421. 
—The  two  series  have  no  similarity 
between  them,  353,  1933— but  they 
have  a  simuUatieousness  and  a  rela* 
tion,  109D — an  dtheir  relation  ts  known 
only  through  experience,  353,  1934. 

A  fundamental  classirication  of  the 
animal  phenomena  into  nibjcctii*t 
and  extra-subjectiite  has  never  yet 
been  made,  1883 — even  by  the  An* 
dents,  1930  w,  428— in  proof  of 
which  the  Author  quotes  Galen's 
definition  of  the  soul,  1930  n, — This 
classification  would  suffice  to  anni- 
hilate the  objection  which  the  ani- 
mistic school  draws  from  the  •*  Unity 
of  organic  effects'*  as  against  the 
psychological  system,  396* 
The  extra*subjective  phenomenon 


which   accompanies   the    subjective 
one  is    not   contained   in   this,   ncrl 
belongs  to  its  nature,  nor  can  be  said  I 
to  be  an  adequate  effect  of  it,  I93S* —  1 
The     extra-subjective      phenomena 
which  correspond  to  the  SEobjecthre 
ones  are,  ordinarily  speaking,  bene- 
ficial to  the  animal,  ibtd. — The  extra* 
subjective  phenomena  are  produc^dl 
by    the    sensifcrous   force,    '^3; — 1 
Opposition  between  the  6xtFa*stibjec- 1 
tive    (phenomena    which  accompany  J 
sensation,  and  sensation  itself,  45^-] 
452. — Between  the  subjective  phcr>o** 
mena  of  sense,  emotion  and  thought, 
and  the  extra-subjective  phenomena 
of   muscular    motion,    there    is    an 
essential  difference,  1880  if.  — Morbid 
phenoimena  do  not  essentially  <Uffer 
rrom  phyaiologicd  ones,  1993. 

Principal  systems  by  means  of 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  animal  phenomena  which 
are  manifested  in  matter,  4291 

How    the    Author    explains    the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  reveriesi,  eici,, 
1460. 

Appendix.     The  Author  says  thi 
he  has,  In  the  Anthropology- ejrplaine4l 
the  phenomenon  of  sight  by  which 
distant  bodies  seem  to  be  perceivedl 
with  the  eye,  and  the  phenomefioo  ^ 
of  active  motion  by  which  we  ap- 
proach those  bodies,  127. 
Philosophers  (German).     They  ha%T 
completely     separated     observation  J 
from    reasoning,    30.— Their    phtlo-J 
Bophy.  though  it  appears  m  a  high 
degree  speculative   and   abstract, 
deeply  infected  with  sensisirt,  JI.- 
Orif^in  of  their  aberrations^  72. 

App€tidix\      They    di\idc   know* 
ledge  into   ofipirical  and    rati^n^A 
and  erroneously  attribute  the  hrst  tal 
the  senses,  109- — They  have  a  great! 
tendency  to  deductive  reasoning,  bull 
arc  miserably  deficient  in  the  art  cf  1 
it,  159. — They  are  also  deficient  in  J 
analysis,  and  easily  confound  ideas  J 
which  are  perfectly  distinct^  >S9-t^l«£ 
So  likewiiie  they  are  de6cien(  ifltl 
demonstration  f  159. 
Phiixjsophy.     This  word  is  not  yit 
used  with  any  constant  significsdoQ, 
1  pr* — Cause  of  this,  2-4  ^,^-Tbe 
word  was  invented  by  PythAgonks*  t 
pr, — Its  origin  shows  that  it  w^u  not 
mvenled  to  mark   the   del 
subject  of  &ny  one  branch  i 
ledge,  4 /r. 


deicfminatc^J 
nch  of  know^H 
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How  the  Author  defines  it,  7  i*r.  — 
iHU  definition  combines  in  itself  the 
cliaractenstics  of  unity  and  uoiver- 
saiity^  lO/r.  — His  critidsra  on  the 
three  principal  detinitions  which  had 
been  previously  given  of  this  science, 
14-10  pr, — What  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy, 83. — On  what  condition  it  is 
Sossible  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
oraain  of  philosophy ,  399  «.  — Causes 
of  the  decay  of  modern  philosophy, 
731 — and  especially  of  that  which 
befell  it  in  the  XVI II  Century,  ibid, 
— Philosophy  is  •♦content  with  few 
judges/'  932. 

The  philosopher  should  always  be 

modest,  742— never  affirm  anything 

which   he   has   not    conscientiously 

^thought  out,  932,  933— and  in  every 

ubject  of  his  investigations  begin  by 

ipeparating  what  belongs  to  the  work 

Icff  his  own  mind  from  what   belongs 

^to  the  5ubject  considered  purely  in  se, 

57-59-  ^  .  ^    ^ 

To  philosophize  means  **to  find 
the  ultimate  ground'*  of  the  genus 
of  which  there  Is  question,  46.— 
Every  one  who  philosophizes  must 
set  out  from  the  intellectual  state  in 
whi€h  he  is,  59. 

Appendix.  Philosophy  began  by 
ohsetving  p/ura/itjf ;  then  it  went  on 
to  the  system  of  at  sol  ate  umH^ 
sketched  out  by  Xenophanes  and 
perfected  by  Parmenides,  64  it, — 
Later  on  it  studied  the  mxm  between 
unity  and  plurality  (Anajtagoras, 
Empedoclcs),  ilnd. — It  found  im- 
mense difficulty  in  forming  a  language 
suited  to  its  needs,  S4  n. 
Phrenology.  Its  foundation,  996, — 
It  has  still  a  vast  deal  to  discover, 
998. — The  Phrenologists  wbo  suc- 
ceeded the  Scottish  School  applied 
to  spirit  that  material  analytical 
method  which  is  suited  only  to 
bodies,  11 16, —They  are  not  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  make  a  correct 
classification  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  spirit,  997. — See  Brain. 

PHYStOLOGY.      Sec  PATHOLOGY. 

Plato NISTS.  They  saw  the  intimate 
union  of  ideas  with  the  soul;  but 
they  exaggerated  it,  233  w.— By 
confoundmg  the  reai  with  the  ideai^ 
that  is,  by  making  ideas  suhsistent 
( kings ^  they  attributed  a  strange 
power  to  the  soul,  2S5. — They  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  simple  principle  to 


hold  the  body  together,  443 — and 
proved  it  by  an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment, 444.— From  the  fact  of  the 
soul  being  the  life  of  the  body  they 
inferred  its  immortality,  609  n — and 
from  the  fact  of  the  soul  being  the 
principle  of  motion  they  concluded 
that  even  the  souls  of  beasts  must  be 
immortal,  612  n^ — Their  proof  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  soul  is  mentioned  by 
F.  Suarcz,  634  «. — They  considered 
the  body  as  the  prison-house  of  the 
soul,  7S8  n.  — The  ancient  as  well  as 
the  modern  Platonists  erroneously 
imagine  that  man  has  the  perception 
of  God  by  nature,  1002. — They  un- 
dertook to  show  that  the  beginning 
even  of  contingent  things  might  bS 
mbeingt  distinguishing  between  hfinj* 
simply  59  called t  and  perfect  beings 
1609. — Their  way  of  solving  the 
question  **  VVliether  generable  things 
proceed  from  being  or  from  noH* 
hdng^  was  not  erroneous  as  to  its 
substance,  1614. — They  are  mention- 
ed at  675  », 

Appendix,  They  said  that  Ideas 
were  Gods^  54, — Sturx  says  that  the 
Neo-riatonlsts  were  wrong  in  aitri* 
buting  to  Hmpedocles  the  admission 
of  the  *  *  intelligible  world, "  82.  —The 
Subjectivism  of  the  Alexandrian  Pla- 
tonists has  been  pretty  accurately 
described  by  Porphyry,  122.^ — 
Schcliing  took  his  principles  from 
them,  158. — Coelius  Rhodigtn us  con- 
siders the  Possible  Inielkct  of  the 
Aristotelians  as  corresponding  with 
the  Reason  of  the  Platonists,  174  «, 

Pleasure.     See  Pain. 

Point.  The  mathematical  point  is 
not  a  beings  but  a  nej^Hmi ;  it  is  not 
an  object  before  the  mind,  but  an  act 
performed  by  it  upon  an  object, 
1478,— It  is  a  negative  concept, 
meaning  only  the  negation  of  extcn* 
sioQ,  1476. 

Polyps.  The  manner  in  which  polyps 
propagate  does  not  differ  in  any  way 
from  the  general  law  of  propagation, 
463. 

Positive.  The  human  mind  conceives 
even  what  is  negative  under  a  posi- 
tive   form,    naught    as    something. 

Possible.  This  word  does  not  prO' 
perly  express  the  idea  considered  in 
Its  pure  self,  but  the  idea  accompa- 
nied by  a  relation  which  our  mind 
placet  in  it  in  comparing  it  with  the 
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rta/f  54, — PhiJo«ophe«  have  never 

codfouDdcd  ihe /ossidle  ^hh  naughty 
ibiH, — Possible,  in  the  logical  seose, 
means  *'frce  from  contradiction/' 
1340 — or  **the  essence  of  a  thinjj 
which  involves  no  contradiction/* 
1346,  1438. — In  the  metaphysical 
scnse^  it  means  the  sosceptivity  which 
an   essence  has  to    being  realized. 

1344- 

Pombility  i«  ihinkablefuss,  548, 
1340,  1341 — does  not  constitute  the 
fsstn€€  of  bcingf ,  but  is  a  relation  pos* 
leriorly  added  by  the  reflection  01  the 
mind  to  that  essence  as  knoivn  to  us 
by  nature,  77  n.  — is  restricted  to  the 
concept  of  the  thing,  and  does  not, 
by  itself  alone,  show  the  thinj*-  as 
subsistent,  1306. — According  toGer- 
bert,  Aristotle  admits  poasibilities 
that  may  be  without  reality,  and 
other  possibilities  that  cannot  be  un* 
accompam'ed  by  renlily,  and  again, 
other  possibilities  that  can  never  be 
truly  such,  being  mere  abstractions. 
54. — Possibilities  do  not  constitute 
the  ground  of  things  in  their  complete- 
ness, being  but  an  clement  of  such 
ground,  ii> pr. 
Power  {or  faculty).  The  concept 
of  it  includes  no  retation  except  to 
the  act  or  effect  which  it  produces, 
77a— Its  nature,  856-859.— Every 
power  begins  with  being  passive,  or 
receptive,  and  passes  on  to  being 
active,  957, — Tnough  every  power 
of  the  soul  is  essentially  an  act,  there 
is  nevertheless  potentiality  in  it, 
1235, — The  true  concept  of  p&ten* 
tiality  is  explained,  1 230. — There  is 
no  power  without  ^  first  act^  1 199  », 
— The  activity  of  the  soul  considered 
with  reference  to  second  acts  is  called 
pcnvtr^  949, 

Distinction  of  powers  into  reccptitfe, 
passiz'e,  and  active,  860, — To  recep- 
tive powers  correspond  rcceivaiir 
forms  t  S60  If, 

Powers  arc  determined  by  their 
terms,  and  vary  as  these  vary,  937. — 
They  arise  from  the  specific  differ- 
ence of  the  terms,  taken  conjointly 
with  the  activity  of  the  soul,  944.— 
They  are  distinguished  according  to 
the  specific  distinction  of  terms.  947, 
949. — Not  all  the  powers  of  the  soul 
have  an  chject,  but  they  all  have  a 
ttrm^  1328. — Characteristic  proper- 
ties of  the  terms  of  all  the  powers 
except  that  of  understanding,   1331. 


— Powers  spring  oiic  from  the  other, 
and  when,  964, 

The  powers  of  the  human  spmt 

differ  accorrf ''^ " ^ ^ ^  * '  -    ^  nidi 

the  rational  her 

activities  and  -„..  . .,  :iiclf,  I 

120O — ^and    the    laws    which    they  1 
respectively  follow   in  their    action 
must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  thoie 
relations,  ihd. 

Synaptic  Table  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  soul,  actual  as  well  as  deriva* 
tive  and  virtual,  965. 

Sy'mptic  Tabie  of  the  pow^r  «i 
Sense,  1005. 
Predication,  What  is  meant  by  ihe 
knowledge  of  preduettion^  1491,- 
The  term  of  this  knowledge  is  not 
any  new  c^ject^  but  simply  the  con- 
junction of  the  subject  with  the 
prcdicable  in  one  and  the  same 
object,  1493.  1497.— Meaning  ^ 
the  verb  is  when  the  spirit,  by  way 
of  predication,  either  aJfirms  or 
denies,  1494.  1495.— In  predication 
error  is  possible,  1493, 
Pkesentiment.  What  it  is.  2063. 
Principle,  Its  concept  involves  that 
of  act,  1234. — No  principle  exists 
without  its /rrwf,  1234, — Being  essen- 
tially att^  it  is  indifferent  to  its  trnnsi 
ibid. — \Ki  activity  is  roused  by  its 
term  ;  but  it  has  nevertheless  nn  ac- 
tivity of  its  own,  1444. — It  virtually 
contains  in  itself  all  its  acts,  and  all 
the  modes  of  which  it  i^  siisccptibte, 
2080. — Although  it  has  a  synthetic 
relation  to  its  term,  it  is  neverthele^ 
conceived  before  its  term,  876 — hence 
its  real  existence  is  not  ph^'sically  re* 
lative  to  things  preceding  it,  but  only 
to  things  that  follow  it,  ibid, — The 
laws  according  to  which  its  own  ac- 
tivity increases  or  diminishes  cannot 
be  deduced  A  priori^  938.  —  It  receives 
its  reality  from  its  term,  557,  703*^ — 
Between  a  term  being  fully  giiren  to 
a  principle,  and  its  being  altogether 
denied  to  it,  there  is  an  intermediate 
state,  which  consists  in  its  being  given 
to  it  imperfectly ^  or  in  a  bad  eondiHon^ 
in  which  case  there  is  a  5te%U  0/e^m- 
bat  between  the  principle  nnd  its  | 
term,  1237,  1263. 

A  real  principle  ntay  have  a  single 
activity  capable  of  producmg  a 
variety  of  effects,  7 j8,— Where  there 
is  a  real  principle,  there  is  a  subject, 
a  substance*  6S8. 

Prindpli  p/  cogmtt^n.     It  is  thus 
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formaktcd;  **The  term  of  thought 
is  being/' 1295. 

Corporeal  ftrindptf.  Nature  of  its 
concept*  820. ^It  i-i  the  unknown 
cau^  producing  what  we  call  body^ 
775»  776. — It  is  not  the  corporeal 
substance  of  which  all  men  speak 
when  they  pronounce  the  substantive 
noun  ktdy^  but  is  an  unknown  princi- 
ple lying  behind  this  substance.  777, 
1 1 60.— Its  simplicity  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  the  term  of  its  action 
being  extended^  1543  n. — To  it 
belong  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 
communication  and  preser\'ation  of 
motion,  1S43. — It  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  corporeal  activity,.  I  f  00 
— and  when  it  makes  its  aciion  felt 
in  the  soul,  it  takes  the  name  of 
sinsiferous  fitrtrt  if*iit. — The  Author 
thinks  that  it  can  actuate  the  body 
intermittently,  so  as  to  make  ft 
appear  successively  in  places  most 
near  to  each  other,  so  near  as  Co 
seem  to  us  uninterrupted,  1222. — It 
acts  on  our  spirit*  producing  in  it  the 
efifect  of  the  semibk  bash^  and  of  the 
sensations  with  which  that  basis  is 
clothed,  1643. 

Intel iectivc  principle .  It  relates 
only  to  the  Idea  (ideal  being)*  II87. 
— It  is  perfectly  one  with  the  rational 
principle,  309. — Its  whole  activity 
is  actuated  in  the  object ^  hence  it  can 
only  intue  and  know,  1386  /i— and 
if  it  acts,  it  does  so  only  because^ 
besides  being  intelleciive,  it  is  also 
sensitive  (whence  it  ts  called  rational)^ 
iind. — When  it  begins  to  be  rational, 
1*77. — ^t  perceives  the  substantial 
feeling  under  the  form  of  beings  as  a 
mode,  an  act  of  being,  641.-11 
communicates  with  bodies  through  the 
relation  oi entity ^  1179  », — It  is  free 
from  the  law  of  space,  hence  it  con- 
tains no  reason  determining  it  to 
unite  itself  to  one  body  rather 
than  to  another,  or  to  one  rather 
than  to  many,  690. — In  its  forma- 
tion it  is  bound  to  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  the  sensitive  prin- 
ciple which  is  its  root,  ibid. — 
Whether  it  can  of  its  own  accord, 
and  independently  of  disorganiz^ition, 
(juit  the  body,  691,  697,— Naturally 
it  cannot  so  far  withdraw  itself  from 
corporeal  things  as  to  exhaust  all  its 
virtue  in  incorporeal  ones,  692 — but 
it  can  saperrmturally,  ibtd,  n. — It 
cannot  quit  the  body  from  disdain  at 


seeing  itself  united  to  a  corrupt  body, 
693 — and,  perhaps,  not  even  from 
extreme  pain,  694.— But  it  can^  by 
its  mere  virtue  and  force,  prolong 
human  life,  696. 

Its  activity  consists  in  the  intui- 
tion of  being,  1193.— It  does  not 
always  act  for  an  end  distinct  from 
the  work  itself,  18SS,— It  has  influ- 
ence on  the  sensitive  principle,  1887 
— and  acts  on  the  human  body 
through  that  principle,  ibid, 

A  hint  at  the  question  ;  *'  How  the 
intellective  principle  acts  on  the 
sensitive  principle,"  406. 

The  intellective  principles,  as  also 
the  sensitive  principles,  are  true 
individuals,  $66. 

Rational  principle.  The  Author 
dehnes  it  as  "The  power  of  appre- 
hending being,  as  being,  under  its 
three  Srms,  which  power  is  wholly 
in  act  with  respect  to  the  ideal  form  ; 
but  partly  in  act  and  partly  in  poten- 
tiality with  respect  to  the  real  form  ; 
and  altogether  in  potentiality  with 
respect  to  the  moral  form,"  1 1 97, — 
h  contains  the  intellective  principle, 
and,  radically,  the  three  supreme 
orders  of  the  human  powers  and 
faculties,  1198. — It  has  oncsingleob- 
ject,  r>,j  beingf  11 99, — Its  first  act  is 
in  three  modes,  j^V/.  — and  consists  in 
the  perception  of  our  body,  700, — It 
acts  by  knowing,  378.— In  perception, 
it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  active^  but 
rather  rtceptive^  although  it  possesses 
and  communicates  theyjrM,  so  as  to 
be  the  informmg  cause,  644. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Scholastic  expression, 
•*it  is  not  all  immersed  in  matter,*' 
229. — It  perceives  itself  in  ideal  be- 
ing, and  thus  acquires  consciousness, 
and  in  due  course  expresses  itself  bv 
the  monosyllable  /,  223,0. — It  holtfs 
the  two  activities—sensitive  and  in- 
tellective— ^subordinate  to  and  conjoin- 
ed with  itself,  180. — Its  operations 
receive  from  sensation  the  material 
upon  which  they  act,  whi  le  the/>rw  of 
these  operations  is  altogether  imma- 
terial, lAiV,— It  is  the  faculty  of  the 
apprehension  of  being,  291. — It  per- 
ceives the  real  united  to  ideal  being, 
291  and  «.^It  IS  the  one  root  of  the 
two  principles,  sentient  and  intelli- 
gent, 568,  719, — It  gives  unity  to  all 
human  acts,  1 180. — In  it  lies  the 
unity  of  man  and  of  his  nature,  S 187, 
— From  it  starts  all  human  activity, 
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ii8S»  1200. — It  acts  in  feeling*  bat 
docs  not  dcitroy  the  activity  of  the 
sentieRt  priDcipIe,  II91.^U  cajinot 
act  in  the  fek-ejcteoded  immediately, 
but  only  mediately,  that  is,  by  mov* 
itig  the  sentient  princTDle,  iW.— If  it 
finds  itself  disaecordant  with  the 
sentient  principle,  then  there  is  some 
defect  in  the  primitive  perception, 
which  is  the  bond  between  the 
rational  soul  and  the  animal  body, 
1192. — Absolutely  speaking,  it  can 
produce  in  the  body  informed  by  it  all 
the  movements  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced in  it  by  the  sentient  principle, 
312» — It  changes  the  body  by  two 
modes  of  activity,  that  is,  by  acting 
as  intelligmtf,  and  acting  as  wiil^ 
314,  ^51,  365, — It  can  modify  the 
senional  or^ns  by  moving  the  sensi- 
tive principle  to  lend  itself  to  a  more 
intense  perception,  318, — It  can  also 
perceive  more  intensely  through  an 
mcrcase  of  rational  attention,  319.^ — 
It  is  not  the  proximate  principle  of 
feeling,  689.  —  In  it  consists  the  com* 
picted  and  entire  essence  of  the  soul, 
1276, 

How  by  the  dtvcrs  feelings  proper 
to  itself  it  influences  the  animal 
feeling,  336-342.  —  How  it  changes 
the  body  by  acts  of  will,  343-350.— 
On  what  conditions  it  can  cause  in 
the  body  those  movements  which  it 
wishes  to  produce  in  it,  351-363. — 
How  it  communicates  with  things, 
264, — In  what  parts  of  the  body  ihe 
movements  excited  by  it  begin,  367- 
375.— To  which  of  the  movements 
caused  by  it  correspond  the  two 
nerve -systems,  the  ^ngUamc  and 
Xh'C  arfbro-spinai,  376, — Movements 
which  it  causes  by  way  of  instinct, 
377.  378— by  way  of  will,  379-3^ 
— In  acting  as  instinct,  it  exercises 
an  immediate  action  on  the  ganglionic 
nerve-system  ;  and  in  acting  as  will, 
it  exercises  an  immediate  action  on 
the  ccrcbro-spinal  nerve-system,  3S9. 
— It  acts  in  two  modes,  the  one 
speculative  and  the  other  practical, 
1294,— Whether  it  be  merely  recep- 
tive, or  whether  it  be  active,  it  has 
always  the  same  term  and  the  same 
laws  of  action,  1403.^ — In  so  far  as  it 
is  receptive,  its  constitution  is  6xed 
by  the  primal  theoretic  act  which 
constitutes  it  what  it  is,  ibid, — In  so 
far  as  it  is  active,  it  p>osit3  its  own 
action,  which  is  not  necessary  to  it9 


constitution,    iMd, — Diflerence 
tween    its    activity    and    all    other 
activities,  1405. 

L4W1  according  to  which  it 
operate  i27S-]28i< — Cl&ssihcatioo 
of  these  laws,  1282-1903.— Ceneral 
ontological  laws  follow^  by  it.  1394 
-r325, — Special  ontological  bws,| 
1326-1395.— Ontologies^  laws  whicll^ 
govern  the  practical  reason  in  general, 
1396-1427. —Special  oDtokigvcal  laws 
of  the  practical  reason,  142^1443. — 
The  psychological  laws  of  the 
rational  principle  correspondifig  to 
its  ontological  laws  in  general,  T444- 
1 503. — Its  cosmological  laws  in  gene- 
ral, 1504-1506.— Cosmological  kw 
of  its  motion,  1507-1536, — Cosmo* 
logical  law  of  the  harmony  of  its 
action,  1537-1 598L  — Psy  chotoigical 
laws  corresponding  to  the  coonolo- 
gical  laws  in  general,  1599, — Psycho- 
logical laws  correspon<Sng  to  the 
cosmological  laws  of  the  tpeculativc 
reason,  1600-1665. — Pstychological 
laws  corresponding  to  the  cosmolo- 
gical laws  which  govern  the  practical 
reason,  1666-1779. — These  are:  i«t 
The  psychological  law  of  spontaneity. 
1 666- 1 725 — 2 nd  the  psychological 
law  of  harmony,   1726-1779. 

Activities  of  the  rational  principle, 
1 269- 1 275. —The  rational  princrok 
is  not  moved  to  any  second  act  unless 
some  new  object  besides  ideal  being 
be  given  to  it,  1449. — If  this  object 
were  the  Infinite  Real,  the  rational 
principle  would  simply  rest  in  its  term 
and  find  perfect  contentment  therein, 
iMd, — But  every  communication  with 
the  finite  real  can  only  rouse  a 
cosmological  activity,  1450.^ — How 
the  spontaneity  of  the  rational  prin* 
cipic  is  roused,  1452-1455. — The 
psychological  activity  and  spontaneity 
IS  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the 
psychological,  l455-'473' 

The  rational  order  begins  with  the 
fundamenta}  perception,  and  its  de- 
velopment begins  as  soon  us  the 
humnn  being  begins  to  perceive 
external  realities  in  ideal  being,  893. 

Sensitive  frindpU  ( Human ) .  It  ii 
one  and  simple,  391,  426, — It  it 
active,  391,  405.— It  is  not  identical 
with  the  sensitive  principle  of  the 
brutes*  52.— It  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  animal  phenomena,  391— and  the 
rational  pnnciple  acts  on  the  body 
through   It,    ihid — It   always  feeli. 
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and  is  in  contmital  action,  46S, — ft 
is  difTcrent  from  the  mtellectivc  prin- 
ciple, 640.  —  It  bus  for  its  tenn  the 
felt,  as  fell,  641.  —  The  Ancients 
calied  it  .row/,  but  it  is  not  a  soul  ex- 
cept when  it  is  alone,  as  in  the  brutes, 
718  n, — It  can  multiply  itsi*lf,  and 
can  be  separated  from  the  intellective 
pnnciple,  6S8. — Why  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  sensitive  principle  \% 
difficult  to  understand.  46a — By 
what  it  is  excited  and  shaken,  426. 
—  It  preserves  in  its  felt  term  a  modi- 
(ication  produced  by  the  action  of 
external  bodies  on  the  body  animated 
by  it,  even  when  this  action  has 
ceased,  92],  922. — It  tends  to  have, 
as  its  term^  a  detciminate  organism, 
1761, — It  takes  pleasure  in  complet- 
ing it$  acts,  and  seeks  order  in  its 
term  so  as  to  be  able  fully  to  dl^ipky 
iti  activity,  1763, 

1 1  does  not  act  for  a  kti&nm  end» 
1S8S. — It  acts  by  spontaneous,  ne- 
cessary taws,  all  of  which  def>end  on 
this  formula :  '*  Feelinjj  tends  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  it  adjusts  itself  in  the  mode  which 
is  most  pleasurable,  most  natural  to 
it,  because  its  nalure  consists  in  the 
act  of  feeling,  and  it  shuns  the  mo<^!e 
which  IS  painfyl  to  it,  thai  is,  con- 
trary to  its  natural  actt"  1 888.— Its 
activity  displays  itself  in  a  greater 
degree  in  that  part  in  which  the 
vitfti  rundamcntal  feehng  is  greater, 
2020  fl. — The  minute  secretory  and 
tonic  movements  show  its  power  on 
the  nervous  ganglionic  system,  1896 
—and  its  great  movements  show  its 
power  on  the  nervous  ccrebro-spinal 
system,  ibid, — It  acts  only  for  itself* 
it  tends  only  to  secure  and  extend  its 
dominion,  2854. 

It  is  susceptive  of  manifold  feelings, 
both  simultaneous  and  s\iccessive» 
1544. — A  sensitive  principle  can 
unite  and  identify  itself  with  the 
principle  of  the  intellective  act,  688. 

First  principles  of  human  acH&n, 
They  arei  1st  the  animal  instinct, 
2nd  universal  or  ideal  being,  1 700. — 
The  first  is  the  numin^  princi^k^  the 
second  is  the  directive  norm^  fhitt 

First  prituiftes  of  rmstmiHg.  M  a  n 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  possess 
them  by  nature,  1661, — They  are 
simply  the  idea  of  being  considered 
in  its  application  to  reasoning,  1856. 

Logicnl  and  Cosmdo^ait  principles. 

VOL  ILL  M 


Allusion  to  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason^  and  to  triat  of  the  parsimimy 
0/  nature^  1 907. 

Prudksce.  If  complete,  it  is  a  moral 
virtucj  not  if  incomplete,  1413  », — 
Its  law  is  applicable  equally  to  pru- 
dence taken  as  a  \nrtuc,  and  to  pru- 
dence taken  simply  a$  the  ability  to 
tind  the  means  of  attaining  any  end 
whatever,  iMd, — It  is  a  good  rule  of 
prudence  to  let  deliberations  remain 
and  ripen  for  some  lime  in  the  mind, 
1709,— Its  supreme  law,  1 407. — Iia 
degrees,  1410. 

ft  is  characteristic  of  the  thought 
of  prudent  and  sagacious  men  to  pro- 
ceed by  synthetic  reasonings  1093- 
1697.— Their  prudence  and  sagacity 
consists,  1st  in  forming  many  of  those 
mediate  statuiards  which  may  He  ap- 
plied to  the  contingencies^  ot  Wi^^  2nd 
in  seizing  at  a  glance  on  the  knot  of 
the  question  to  be  solved,  and  on  the 
precise  group  of  the  circumstances 
ag'ecting  it,  1695. 

FsEUU<3-MYSTrcs.  Refutation  of  their 
doctrine,  1316, — Their  system  starts 
from  two  false  suppositions,  325. — 
In  that  system  the  integrating  opera- 
tion of  reflection  is  abolished,  and 
this  goes  against  the  general  sense  of 
rnankind,  as  well  as  against  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness,  324, 

P5iYCHOL(K";v  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  human  soul,  50.  — ^This  word, 
according  to  it*  etymology,  means 
simply  "Science  of  the  soul,"  la-— 
If  the  soul  is  considered  as  united 
with  the  body,  then  Psychology  and 
Anthropology  are  two  names  of  the 
identical  science  on  man,  ii/id, — 
Hence  the  present  work  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  Anthropology,  II. — 
Psychology  belongs  to  the  sciences 
of  Ferceptimt^  2230. — Its  principle, 
iio-ti2,  124,  2230.— Its  infallible 
criterion,  142. — The  Author  pro- 
poses, in  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  to  treat  of  the  development  of 
the  human  soul,  and  to  *how  how  its 
various  powers  and  manifold  opera- 
tions spring  from  its  essence,  730. — 
Psychology  prepares  and  leads  the 
student  to  look  for  immortal  and 
divine  goods,  720. 

Relation  of  Psychology  to  Ideo- 
logy, 12-23 — *"^  *"  Cosmology,  24- 
26, — Psychology  and  Ideology  re* 
quire  to  be  supplemented  each  by  the 
other,  37 — and  notwithstanding  the 
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svnthesism  which  exists  between 
them,  both  are  furnished  with  cer- 
tainty, and  receive  the  most  rigorous 
demonstration  without  falling  into 
any  vicious  circle,  44. — The  proper 
method  to  be  followed  in  psychologi- 
cal inquiries,  27,  28. — No  specific 
difference  of  method  can  be  assigned 
between    empyrical     and     rational 


Psychology,  29-33. 
The    Autl     * 


Author's  division  of  Psy- 
chology, 45-49. — All  the  doctrines 
which  go  to  make  up  Psychology 
may  properly  be  arranged  into  three 
classes;  the  first  treating  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  second  of  its 
development,  and  the  third  of  its 
destinies,  49. — The  present  work 
will  confine  itself  to  the  first  two 
classes,  ibid. — The  first  of  them  was 
treated  by  the  Ancients,  the  second 
by  the  Moderns,  731. — These  omit 
to  treat  the  essence  of  the  soul  or 
treat  it  only  superficially,  736. — They 
have  no  principle  from  which  ration- 
ally to  aeduce  the  human  powers, 
737 — nor  the  way  of  dispelling  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the 
simplicity  of  the  soul  and  the 
multiplicity  of  its  powers  and  opera- 
tions, ibid. 

Things  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
order  properly  to  apply  the  principle 
of  Psychology  to  the  deduction  of 
the  special  cognitions  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  construct  a 
science  of  the  soul,  116,  117. 
Pupil.     Why  the  pupil  contracts  when 

struck  by  a  vivid  light,  359. 
Pythagoreans.  These  philosophers 
were  unable  to  conceive  a  purely 
intellective  soul,  and  did  not  even 
understand  the  nature  of  the  rational 
soul,  1539. — In  the  sensitive  soul 
itself  they  had  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  principle  from  its 
term,  ibid. — They  gave  to  every 
order  and  harmony  the  name  of 
music y  ibid. — Hence  they  placed 
music  in  the  soul  of  the  world,  and 
then  in  the  other  souls,  which,  hy 
partaking  of  that  soul,  were  consti- 
tuted and  individuated,  1540. — Many 
of  them  went  so  far  as  to  place  the 
nature  of  the  soul  in  harmony  itself, 
1541. — ^They  took  the  One  to  signify 
being  in  the  abstract,  without 
determining  in  it  anything  further, 
1359 — hence  the  source  of  their 
errors,   ibid, — Allusion  is  made    to 


certain  philosophers  or  physicians 
who  assumed  the  title  of  ifew  I^tha- 
goreansy  522 — one  of  their  principal 
errcNTS  bein^  that  they  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  the  purely 
sensitive  soul,  ibid. 

Appendix,  According  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  every  ^enus  and  every 
species  has  unity  in  it,  67. — Divers 
applications  which  they  made  of 
their  One^  and  divers  denominations 
which  they  gave  to  it,  72  and  n. — 
According  to  Plutarch,  they  thought 
that  the  earth  revolved  round  fire, 
called  by  them  Vesta  and  Unity, 
7811. 


Quality  (ontological),  is  so  proper  to 
a  beingt  that  we  could  not  detach  it 
from  that  being  without  destroying 
its  identity,  1382. 

Quantity.  The  quantity,  continuaus 
or  discrete,  of  matter  is  determined 
by  the  concept  of  realita/ufn,  which 
realization  depends  on  the  free-will 
of  the  Creator,  806. — Realization  has 
its  reason  in  the  creative  cause,  807. 
— It  is  by  realiscUion  that  the  quan- 
tum of  matter  is  posited,  809. 


Real,  is  what  falls  into  feeling,  1495. 
— It  is  always  either  matter,  or  feelings 
or  an  intellective  act,  never  object,  13 
«.— It  cannot  be  f>erceived  with  the 
idea  alone,  1353 — but  cannot  be  con- 
ceived separately  from  the  idea,  13 17, 
1 3 18 — because  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Divine  Real)  it  is  not  knowable 
through  itself,  11  pr.n.  — It  is,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Thomas  himself,  the  term 
of  an  act  of  the  ideal  essence,  675  if. 
— It  is  intelligible  by  participation, 
1343. — God  alone,  even  in  His  Real- 
ity, is  intelligible  through  Himself, 
ibid. — To  be  thought,  reak  must  be 
objectified,  1342. 

Not  all  reals  excite  the  rational 
principle  to  the  same  degree  of  atten- 
tion, 1 5 10. — Some  attract  only  that 
attention  which  rests  in  perception, 
while  others  arouse  reasomng,  wd. — 
The  latter  kind  consists  in  man's 
wants,  151 1 — or  in  such  reals  as  are 
connected  together  in  virtue  of  the 
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taws  of  animality  and  of  the  animal 
in^dncts,  1 5 12. — Given  that  thought 
propo^s  an  en<i  to  the  will,  there 
arises  a  free  decree  to  think  of  the 
I  means,  and  this  fresh  cogitative  ac- 
tivity calls  to  its  aid  new  reals,  on 
which  thought  and  action  are  exer- 
cised, 1513*  — But  no  real  is,  by  itseJf, 
sufficient  to  produce  consciousness, 
1514,  —  If  all  reals  be  removed  from 
the  soul,  no  cognitive  act  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  soul  except  that  of  the 
primal  intitilion,  1508, 

Anyft^er  to  the  objection,  *'  How  can 
limited  real  beings  be  perceived  as 
subsistent,  seeing  that  they  have  not 
in  themselves  the  reajson  of  their  swb' 
sistence/*  1310, — A  real  cannot  be 
known  unless  one  has  somie  feeling  to 
indicate  and  give  evidence  of  its  sub- 
sistence, 18, — As  regards  their  es- 
stftcfy  all  reals  agree  in  etttity*  ibiiL 
The  only  reals  naturally  perceiv- 
^  able  by  man  are:  hoiiits^  xSx^sotdm 
I  ao  far  as  it  is  sensilh^c^  and  the  same 
rsoul  in  so  far  as  it  is  inteitrrthv,  744, 
745  J  These  reals,  being  finite  and  con- 
tingent, can  only  give  us  notions  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  finite  and  cmt- 
iingmi  bdng^  746. 
Realists.  See  Nominausis. 
Rkalitv  of  Being  (The)  is  being  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  Jeeling^  or  has  the 
force  to  produce  or  modify  feelings 
54. — Reality  alone,  separated  from 
the  idtit^  is  not  an  object  either  of 
science  or  of  cognition,  11  /r. — nor 
is  it  yet  a  hdng^  but  is  only  on  the 
way  to  be  a  being,  ibid,  — nor  does  it, 
considered  by  itself  alonc»  contain 
any  reason  of  itself,  ibid, — For  a 
mind,  it  does  not  exist  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  S69, — It  is  the 
principle  of  jndividuaiion,  557,  679, 
n. 

The  InBnitc  Reality  is  intelligible 
through  itself,  loiS,  —  It  lies  in  the 
t»osom  of  ideality,  231.  —/»r//^  reali- 
ties are  not  per  se  intelligible,  but 
can  be  rendered  intelligible,  1020, — 
They  are  not  ptr  s€  intelligible^  be- 
cause they  are  not  /V/  fc  h>cings, 
I02I. 

All  contingent  things  have  this 
peculiarity  that  their  nature  consists 
m  reality,  231 — and  man  can  find 
their  nature  in  btin,^^  provided  he  has 
fell  their  action  in  him,  namely,  has 
had  perception  of  their  reality  or  of 
some  rtai  similitude  of  them,  231  «, 


Realization,  See  Quantity, 
Reason.  lis  definition,  228.— The 
meaning  of  this  word  is  relative  to  the 
thing  of  which  one  seeks  to  know  the 
reason,  13  pr. — Reason  is  the  organ 
through  which  man  composes  the 
sciences,  both  of  obserzHition  and  of 
intuition,  33,  34.  —  By  its  use  even 
the  intitidon  nf  being  can  be  made 
the  object  of  a  science,  34  n. 

Its  ofEce  is  to  apprehend  the  unity 
of  being  in  they^//and  the  umkrstood, 
961. — Its  first  act  is  the  funditmen- 
tal  perception,  in  which  the  union  of 
the  intellective  soul  with  the  body 
consists,  ibid. 

It  is  a  power  different  from  the 
intelUd^  1020,  1122— and  resulting 
in  the  soul  as  a  consequence  of  the 
felt  and  the  understood^  1012.  — Tt  in 
I  he  human  subject  himself  operating, 
and  guided  in  his  operation  by  the 
idea,  1 01 2. — In  the  logical  erder,  it  is 
jxisterior  to  the  sense  and  the  intellect, 
but  not  in  the  chronological  order, 
1013. — Although  derived  from  these 
two  powers,  it  is  in  man'*  nature,  not 
simply  t*irtuall}\  but  in  (let^  96 1. — 
The  end  to  which  it  is  ordained, 
1018. — The  ontological  laws  of  the 
speculative  reason  are  physically 
necessary,  because  flowing  from  the 
object t  and  the  creative  virtue  which 
posits  the  soul  as  intuing  the  object 

A  synoptic  table  of  the  various 
operations  of  human  reason,  1 065. 

The  Prmticai  Reason  is  the 
rational  principle  in  action,  1396.^ 
The  theoretic  Reason,  on  the  contrar}% 
determines  how  one  on^t  to  act,  ibid* 
The  theoretic  ReaiMtn  stands  to  being 
in  the  relation  of  receptivity.^  and  the 
practical  in  that  oi  ttk/temm^  1406. — 
With  respect  to  the  latter  Reason, 
beinzhsLs  the  concept  of  f^Hki,  1405. 
— Tne  ontological  laws  of  the  two 
Reasons  are  the  same,  1397. — How 
these  laws,  although  natural,  can  be 
violated,  1398,  1 403,  1404^  '453- 
1456.^ — ilie  laws  of  the  divers  acts  of 
the  theoretic  Reason  have  laws  cor- 
responding  to  them  in  the  practical 
Reason,  1413. — What  is  an  essential 
law  of  the  former  is  a  moral  law  to 
the  latter,  1429.— Kant  erroneously 
ilivided  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical Reason  into  two  faculties  radi- 
cally different,  1396  «, 

The  supreme  law  of  the  practical 
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139^1437.  —  Exposition  and  proof 
of  thi  9  law .  1 400- 1 403.  —The  theory 
tif  the  practical  Reason  contains  the 
mprtmrntftcofjhntdah'ft  1407-1412 
— from  which  flows  a  mon?  special 
prudent]  a1  rultf  1412-1437. 

Special  ontological  laws  of  the 
pnctical  Reason^  1428-1443. — First 
special  law  :  Obkctixniy\  1428-1430. 
— In  virtue  of  this  law,  the  practical 
Reason  abstains  from  »o  much  as  at- 
tempting to  modify  its  terra.  1429 — 
and  follows  i^ng^  iti  term,  30  a* 
wholly  to  forget  itself.  143a  —Second 
special  law  :  Id  ohjtct  #>  th*-  poisibU^ 
1434.— This  branches  nul  into  two 
laws,  iAi<fl'.— They  arc  MX  **  The  prac- 
tical Reason  has  for  its  term  the 
essence  of  beings  in  relation  to  its 
realisation/'  1435-1437,— 2nd  **  The 
practioU  Reason  has,  for  its  charac- 
teristic, to  adhere  to  a  harmonious 
terra,"  1438-1440.— Third  special 
law  :  Its  term  is  on  intelligent  sub- 
itamr,  J  441 -1443. 

The  practical  Reason  has  two  acts  ; 
i0ntemplation  and  action^  1 062. — It 
always  acts  together  with  the  theo- 
retic Reason  ^  1454,— Consequence 
produced  in  it  by  the  law  of  synihe* 
sism,  1431-1433. 
Reasoning,  necessarily  involves  two 
elements  ;  1st  ideal  brinj^,  2r\A  feelings 
34. — To  suppose  it  formed  with  ideal 
being  alone,  woukl  be  an  absurdity, 
35. — Its  two  elements  cannot  consti- 
tute two  sciences  entirely  tieparated 
from  each  other,  36. — It  is  formed 
through  sjrntkeTiSf  by  confronting 
judgments  with  syllogisms,  and  syllo- 
gisms with  one  another,  1043. — It 
distinguishes  the  cognitions  germi- 
nally  contained  in  the  principles,  and 
thus  to  distinguish  these  cognitions 
t>eems  to  be  a  creating  them,  15. — 
Reasonings  arc  shortened  through 
the  use  of  mediate  rules ^  1687, — 
Examples  of  applications  of  these 
rules,  t688,  16S9.— These  rules,  if 
not  received  on  authority »  must  be 
derived  from  eitpcrience,  or  from 
previous  reasonings.  1690.— The 
greater  or  lesser  facility  of  forming 
them  marks  the  diPTerenl  degrees  of 
men's  sagacity,  1691. — This  com- 
pendious way  of  reasoning  may  be 
called  synthetic  reasoninji^,  1686.— Il 
is  continually  used  in  human  life, 
ibid, — particularly  by  sagacious  and 


prudent  men,  (693,  1695^ — whi 
theoretic  men  proceed  by  aiMlyttra/ 
retjsaninjj,  1693.  —  I*roperiJe*  of 
analytical  rektsunin^^  1694. 

Recognition.    See  Wn.i- 

Reflkction,  is  the  faculty  of  apply- 
ing the  idea  of  being  to  our  cogni* 
tions  and  their  objects,  1182,— It 
tarns  back  on  perception,  or  on  the 
object  thereof,  and  abstracts,  nr 
integrate^  IJ12,  — II  is  eimtained  by 
considering  the  nature  g(  tdeitl  brinj^^ 
which  is  the  nttims,  l>oth  of  percqi- 
tion  and  of  refieetion,  1 1S2-1 186. 

It  is  not  es^^ential  to  the  soul,  72— 
pre' supposes  an  intellij^ent  prindple 
which  may  see  \U^^'  '    f  bein^, 

570 — presupposes  963 — 

is  a  perception  of  /^  , .  ^ :.  .. ,  1032 — 
because  every  act  of  our  spirit  ts 
unknown  to  itself,  and  rociuircs 
another  act  {reflection ^  to  reveal  it  in 
us,  409,^ — It  is  pckssible,  and  why, 
570,  1 183.  —It  arisesfrom  the  actiiilv 
of  the  ratioHiil  subje^t^  toj^falt 
only  on  that  upon  which  the  aitenti^n 
rests,  1720— has  three  functions*. 
abstmetiim^  inte_^ati0n^  simple  re.'a,Q' 
nitiaHi  1424.— Three  accidents  of 
abstrattin/r  refi-ctian,  1 3 13^  13^1.^ 
On  inte^atinQ-re^eefii^n,  1322-1325* 
— This  reflection,  as  a  function  of 
the  practical  reason,  raises  man  up 
to  Crod.  and  thereby  give$  to  the 
moral  order  its  ultimate  pert ec tion, 
1427, — WTiat  is  known  by  way  of 
rtfieetion  is  diflfcrent  from  what  is 
known  by  way  either  of  intuitwn 
or  oi  perceptitm^  1 184.— In  reftection, 
Arxn^givcs  us  an  increased  knowledge 
of  itself,  1 1 84. 

Reflection  analysed,  1032-1065, — 
Principle  on  which  this  analysis  mast 
be  based,  1032,  — Disiinc  tion  bet  ween 
mem&r)\  remimseefuc^  and  repeai/tf 
pereepiitftt,  ibid, — This  latter  givd 
no  increase  to  man^s  knowledge,  but 
reflection  docs,  ibid, — Reflection  is 
either  tt^aj  or  partial^  1033.— The 
partial  gives  rise  to  the  diSensnt 
orders  of  reflection,  1035 — and  frotn 
the  study  of  these  orders  is  derived 
the  supreme  principle  of  method^  the 
guiding  principle  of  a  phik»90phica] 
history  of  the  sciences,  and  the  prin* 
ciple  of  a  history  of  humanity,  tojd 
— In  total  reflection  the  manifoki 
orders  cease.  1037, — Of  whatcvcf 
order  reflection  may  be,  its  modes  of 
operation  are  always  the  same,  10^ 
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— These  modes  are  ;  analysis^  syntht' 
sis^  rational  Jaith^  ralmtmi  creation  ^ 
1038,  1039^— By  rational  faith,  Leib- 
niti     predicted     the    discovery     of 

(  Zoophyies,  1046  —  and  Lc  Verrier 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  Planet 
named  after  bim,  r^it/.— Even  the 
positive  faith  in  divine  things  is  re* 
duced  to  rational  faith,  provided 
rational  faith  iti  God'ii  existence  be 
presupposed,  1047. — Rational  crea- 
tion is  <juite  a  different  thing  from 
rational  faith,  1050,— The  latter frotn 
a  perceived  conditioned  infers  the 
condition ;  the  former  as^aumcH  or 
feigns  something  of  which  it  has 
formerly  perceived  the  essence,  but 
which  It  dlo^s  not  really  believe  to 
subsist,  ibid,  — This  assumption  or 
liction  is  formed  by  the  activity  of 
the  human  intelligence,  though  not 
always  from  rational  causes ^  ihid. — 
Hence  it  receives  three  forms : 
hypothtsis^  personification ^  error^  ibi<i, 
—Hypothesis,  if  well  made,  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  rational  in  it,  and 
comes  very  near  inte^ratiott,  1051.— 
Pcrsonification  has  nothing  rational 
in  it,  1052. — Error  is  an  arbitrary 
aMrmation  which  denicis  the  Lruth»unii 
is  in  no  way  rational,  1053.— The 
activity  of  the  soul  \n  rational  {:rtit- 
tion  belongs  to  that  supcrabunilance 
of  activity  which  the  principle  (the 
soul)  diirplays  when  po-iited  in  esse 
by  the  term,  and  which  does  not 
come  from  the  term  itself,  1054. 

Total  reflection  embmces  four 
faculties,  viz.,  the  faculty,  1st  of 
prithcipies,  2nd  of  archetypti^  3rd  of 
method,  4th  of  abs&iuie  and  transeen' 
dattid  kmntfledi^tf  1055, 

—  PrindpUs  are  simply  the  idea  of 
being  considered  in  its  application  to 
reasoning,  wherein  its  greatest  [K>wer 
i»  unfolded,  1056. — The  ftutdfy  of 
arehdyt>es  is  that  which  carries  any 
known  essence  up  to  its  greatest  pos- 
sible perfection,  1063,  — It  is  the 
source  of  deontological  sciences,  ibU. 
— Plato  possessed  it  in  a  marvellou> 
degree,  and  it  won  for  him  the  title  of 
diinnc^  ibid.— The  facuhy  of  method 
:<prings  from  reflection  when  this  rises 
aoove  all  special  orders  of  reflection 
in  view  of  arranging  them  in  a  htir- 
monious  manner,  I064.  —The  faculty 
of  absolute  or  transcendental  know- 
ledge springs,  Ukewise,  from  total 
rcBection,    when    this,    taking    any 


number  of  cognitions  it  pleases,  and 
confronting  them  with  the  e>sencc  of 
being,  distinguishes  in  them  what  is 
subjective  and  phenomenal  from 
what  the  thing  known  is  in  itself, 
apart  from  what  it  receives  from  the 
act  of  our  knowing,  I065, 

In  the  acts  of  the  life  of  reflection, 
man  is  the  refiex  prindpie,  167 1. — 
.\5  such,  man  cannot  know  that  state 
of  himself  on  which  reflection  has  not 
fallen,  ibid, — It  is  as  a  rejiex  prin- 
apU  that  man  speaks  a  complete 
language,  and  lives  the  social  life, 
1672— but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  good  of  the  reflex  life  is  more 
cxceUent  than  that  of  the  dinit, 
1673,  1674. 

The  tut  of  reflection  is  called  rtjkx 
in  respect  of  its  t>bje€tf  1 683. — The 
last  reflex  act  performed  by  us  is 
never  accompanied  with  conscious* 
ness,  ibid, — Reflection  docs  not  stop 
except  at  Che  last  link  of  a  rational 
operation,  1684— hence  the  moving 
and  directing  principles  of  our  ra- 
lional  operations  remain  hidden  from 
us  unless  we  freely  render  them  terms 
of  our  attention,  1698 — ^and  the  same 
must  be  said  in  general  of  atl  the 
links  previous  to  that  last  act;  a 
special  free  act  of  attention  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  them,  1684,— 
This  explains  also  the  reasoninga 
which  man  makes  within  himself, 
quite  unconsciouslvi  ibid, — an  exam- 
ple of  this,  16S5. 

The  transient  acts  of  reflection 
explained  1269,  1270, — Reflection  is 
moved  to  these  act*  by,  ist  the  ani- 
mal instinct,  2nd  the  rational  instinct, 
3rd  a  decree  of  the  will,   1270-1272. 

Reflection  is  exercised  by  way  of 
abstraction,  and  of  integration,  hence 
the  appellations  oi adstnutift^  reflec- 
tion and  ifttegrating  reflection,  10^2, 

Apptnuiix,  —  Phi losop hie  ret! eclion 
began  its  movement  m  Asia  Minor, 
and  had  material  nature  for  its  tirst 
object,  8. — Impubc  and  occasion  of 
that  movement,  9> 
Regularity.  Its  law,  1727-176S. 
— Subjective  and  objective  regularity, 
1727. — Why  every  agent  feels  plea- 
sure in  the  regularity  of  its  actions, 
1729, — Regularity  ot  action  arising. 
tst  finom  the  natural  order  with  which 
the  agent  ts  constituted,  1730-1732— 
and  from  the  mode  of  action  proper 
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to  spontaneity,  1733- 1735— 3rd  from 
the  unity  of  the  agent,  1736 — 4th 
from  the  laws  of  imagination, 
1 737-1 744 — 5th  from  the  rational 
principle,  1745"' 753- 

Why  the  rational  principle  loves 
to  contemplate  things  regularly  dis- 
posed, 1 746- 1 75 1.— This  regularity 
and  the  rules  which  determine  it 
may  vary  indefinitely,  1752. — To 
classify  these  dififerent  rules  belongs 
to  Callology,  1752.— The  Author 
contents  himself  with  distinguishing 
them  into  two  classes  :  those  which 
distribute  beings  in  an  external  order, 
according  to  place  (symmetry)  and 
to  number  (proportion),  ibid. — and 
those  which  distribute  beings  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  between 
interior  and  extenor,  principle  and 
term  (organism),  end  and  means, 
cause  and  effect,  etc,  ibid. — The 
first  of  these  classes  is  easier  to  know 
than  the  second,  which,  however,  is 
the  nobler  and  more  excellent  of  the 
two,  1753- 

Whether  the  sensitive  soul  really 
enjoys  numbers  and  their  propor- 
tions, the  symmetry  of  parts  and 
proportioned  movements,  17J4. — 
To  solve  this  Question,  several  dis- 
tinctions and  reflections  are  proposed, 
1 755-1 765. — First,  it  is  observed 
that  all  that  the  sensitive  principle 
enjoys  is  subjective^  whereas  the 
intellective  and  rational  principle 
enjoys  the  object^  1755 — hence,  al- 
though the  sensitive  principle  has  an 
extended  and  manifold  term  where 
there  is  symmetry,  number  of  move- 
ments, and  proportion  of  number,  it 
does  not  enjoy  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion as  such,  1756,  1757 — but  it 
enjoys  the  effect  produced  in  it  by  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  lying  in  its 
term,  1758. — Through  having  con- 
founded these  two  things,  Plato  and 
Leibnitz  fell  into  the  error  of  attri- 
buting to  the  sensitive  soul  a  wonder- 
ful capacity  for  reasoning,  1759^ 
and  01  crediting  the  animal  sense 
with  delighting  in  the  cause  which 
constitutes  it,  whereas  it  does  not 
even  know  that  cause,  ibid, — This 
illusion  can  easily  happen  even  to 
great  minds,  because  the  sensitive 
soul  really  seems  to  perform  the 
same  operations  as  are  done  by  the 
arithmetician,  though  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  1760. — Symmetric  and 


proportioned  regularity  as  such,  in  a 
word,  (nrder^  is  enjoyed  by  the  rational 
principle  alone,  because  it  is  a  thing 
essentially  objective,  and  determined 
by  a  simple  rule  which  the  rational 
principle  alone  finds  and  contem- 
plates, 1766. — The  regularity  con- 
templated by  the  mind  is  posited  by 
the  vision  of  the  mind  itself,  1767. 
See  Spontaneity. 

Relation.  The  relation  of  entity^ 
bein^  absolute,  embraces  all  relative 
relations,  including  that  of  sensility^ 
264 — and  manifests  itself  to  the  mind 
alone,  ibid. 

Religion,  is  the  climax  of  morality^ 
1427. 

Revolutions  (political).  Their 
cause,  1 7 1 6.  — Cause  of  popular  riots, 
1 71 8. — Reason  of  the  success,  or 
failure,  of  national  revolutions,  1 719. 

Rules  (mediate).    See  Reasoning. 


Sacri  fice.  Origin  of  sacrifices  and,  in 
particular,  human  sacrifices,  1580. — 
According  to  strict  right,  man  him- 
self ought  to  be  the  victim,  ibid. — 
Sacrifice  is  an  expression  of  supreme 
love,  ibid. — Hence  the  cruelties  ex- 
hibited among  ancient  peoples  on 
occasion  of  funerals,  ibid,  and  n. 

Schoolmen.  Their  famous  question 
as  to  whether  the  soul  informs  bare 
matter  only,  or  matter  having  the 
form  of  corporeity^  225  //. — The  ra- 
tional principle  is  not,  to  use  their 
expression,  wholly  immersed  in 
matter^  229. — Correct  interpretation 
of  their  saying  :  ex  intellectu  et  intelli- 
gibilifit  unumy  292 — and  of  that  other 
saying :  ens  et  bonum  cofwcrtuntur^ 
330 — and  the  other :  ens  et  unum 
convertuntur^  1359. — They  inherited 
the  ancient  prejudice  ihdX  feeling  was 
a  kind  of  knowing^  402. — Many  of 
them  mistook  in  not  taking  as  con- 
clusive the  argument  by  which 
Aristotle  proved  the  simplicity  of  the 
soul,  454 — and  some  maintained  that 
the  souls  of  brutes  were  extended 
and  divisible,  455. —Others  distin- 
guished between  perfect  and  imper- 
fect animals,  and  believed  the  souls 
of  the  latter  to  be  extended  and  divi- 
sible, but  not  those  of  the  former, 
ibid. 

The  principle  on  which  they  based 
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iheir  proof  of  the  simplidtjr  of  the 
soul  will  not  bear  examination,  633 
n. — Their  maxim  that  "  Matter  i* 
umveriially  the  principle  of  indivi- 
duation," was  correctet!  by  St. 
Thomas*  706. — Some  of  tbcm,  and 
among  these  St.  Thomas,  excluded 
the  concept  of  matter  Irom  the  deK- 
nition  of  extension,  777  n. — Others 
erroneously  maintained  that  the 
sp^ciii  or  idea  embraced  the  form 
only,  8  JO  «. — (3ut  of  reverence  for 
Aristotle,  they  distin^shed  matter 
into  common  or  intelligible  and  par^ 
iUular^  ibid. 

What  they  meant  by  mnth^matical 
matter ,  812. — After  saying  that  the 
individual  was  not  conceived  by  the 
intellect,  they  contradicted  themselves 
by  positing  a  matter  at  once  intel- 
ligible and  individual,  iMd, — Why 
they  gave  matter  the  appellation  of 
intelligible^  ibid, — They  so  enlarged 
the  concept  of  matter  that  it  could  ap- 
ply to  all  created  thing^s,  813 — hence 
vUible  as  well  as  invi,sible  things 
were,  for  them,  composed  of  matter 
and  form,  814. — Some  took  away 
from  the  concept  of  matter  all  relation 
to  extension,  and  thus  destroyed  that 
concept,  8160— others  took  that  rela- 
tion away  in  part  only,  ibid. — Their 
reason  for  doing  this,  817, — They 
^iometimes  confounded  passimly  with 
receptivity ^  and  so  introduced  into 
their  teaching  an  element  of  sensism^ 

974- 

Thcy  attributed  development  to 
the  Intellect  as  such,  but,  speaking 
correctly,  development  should  be 
attributed  to  the  Reason^  loia — As 
regards  the  WHU  they  gave  their  at- 
tention almost  exclusively  to  its 
decree i^  and  very  little  to  the  affec- 
tiifns.  Modern  philosophy,  on  the 
contrary,  through  having  fallen  into 
ifrcnsism,  took  the  opposite  course ; 
hence  its  tendency  to  deny  human 
free-will,  1105  n. — Reason  of  the 
decay  into  which  the  sciences  relit- 
ing  lo  spirit  fell  when  Scholastic. i-iu 
was  abandoned,  1114. 

They  knew  and  taught  that  one 
of  the  properties  of  being  h  nm6lidt}\ 
1 1 36  H — said  that  qutrlibet  res  est  tma 
secundum  essentia  nt^  1 360 — recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  the  One  always 
entering  into  the  object  of  thought, 
ibid. — The  act  by  which  the  soul 
feels  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 


^/Vr/  coDceived  by  ihc  theoretic  reason 
was  considered  by  them  as  an  act  of 
the  theoretic  reason  itself,  1456  «. 

Allusion  to  what  they  called 
iiUenti^  universa/itatist  146 1  «. — 
Their  dictum:  sensibile  in  actu  est 
sensHs  iif  actu,  I462. — They  admitted 
the  common  sensory  of  Aristotle,  1 464. 

Nature  of  what  they  called 
equhfocal  causes  oi  moseme^nX^,  1822 
w,— Their  opinion  about  the  inertia 
of  matter,  816,  Si 7, 

Other  places  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  454,  633,  645,  68 1.  683, 
8t2,  toi6,  I [27  ». 

Appendix,  How  they  conceived 
motion  in  connexion  with  existence, 
137. — During  the  period  of  their 
ascendancy,  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
any  equitable  judgment  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Aristotle^  176, 
School  hf  Elea,  From  what  prin- 
ciples it  started,  1 370 —and  what 
consequences  it  drew  from  them, 
1370,  1371.— It  impugned  the  vulgar 
concept  of  transient  acts  with  a  most 
subtle  dialectic,  which  set  the  whole 
field  of  philosophy  into  commotion, 
209,  1365, 

Appendix.  Origin  of  its  errors, 
59  w. ^According  to  it,  the  (ideal  j 
essence  was  the  source  of  truth,  and 
jfrtjr  the  source  of  opinion,  78  «. — 
The  question  *' Whether  all  things 
ought  to  be  considered  as  otte,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  held  that 
things  are  many^*  was  proposed  bj 
it  in  the  most  abstract  form,  84- — It 
did  not,  at  first,  inquire  whether  this 
One  was  spiritual  or  material,  real 
or  ideal,  ibid. 

Medical  Schools,  Their  distinc- 
tion into  animistic  and  materialistic, 
392.— Whence  came  the  errors  of  the 
animistic  school,  393, — Reasons  why 
it  did  not  succeed  in  fixing  precisely 
the  activity  of  the  soul;  1st  because 
it  did  not  make  the  proper  distinction 
between  subjective  and  extra-subjec- 
tive phenomena,  395^397 — 2nd  be- 
cause it  did  not  know  the  specific 
difference  between  feeling  and  under- 
standing, 398-413— 3rd  because  it 
did  not  distinguish  the  fundamental 
feeling  from  the  particular  sensions, 
414-417 — 4th  because  it  did  not  sec 
that  only  the  term  of  the  sensitive 
soul  is  extended,  and  that  the  inex- 
tended  principle,  which  is  the  soul 
itself,  though  it  could  not  be  divided, 
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eotild  be  multiplied  without  any  in* 
jury  lo  iu  simplicity,  418*  419. 

Scottish  StkooL  It  dcnie.^  idea^^ 
as  useless,  erroaajusly  assuming  that 
they  could  only  answer  the  purfx>se 
of  being  r//infx^ij/iW  of  thing*,  <339' 
— By  regarding  the  humjin  spirit  as 
a  mere  aggregate  of  faculties,  it  doe^t 
away  wiut  its  unity,  1 1 1  ^. 

Appendis.  M  entioned  at  j  35. — Ii 
maintaioj  the  existence  of  c^gmtn'r 
iHiitfUiif  136. 
Science,  The  principle  of  any  i^ctence 
consists  in  the  defmition  of  the 
matter  of  which  it  treats,  107.^ — Its 
object  i*  i»i€lIi,^ihU  ^f-tn^,  taken  in 
its  oneness,  not  blind  reality,  I  and 
ft.^ — Theology  alone  considens  it» 
object  as  reafp  because  God's  Reality 
is  essentially  intelli^ble,  1  #t. — Every 
licience  is  a  deposition  of  our  con* 
M:iou9ness,  34  n. 

Sciences  mui>t  not  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  meniai  hein^s,  L^.,  entities 
formed  by  menta!  abstraction,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  unity  of  beings 
in  themsdves,  t, — Distinction  be- 
tween science  and  history,  I  it — and 
between  complete  and  incomplete 
sciences,  a.— To  complete  sciences 
belongs  the  />'«Mifjtrtif^of  knowledge, 
and  to  incomplete  ones  the  artalysis 
which  anatomises,  so  to  .speak,  the 
human  cognitions,  3. — The  inconv- 
plete  sciences  must  be  taken  simply 
for  what  they  arc,  viz,,  as  so  many 
parts  of  the  complete  one*,  5 — a  fact 
which  ha^i  been  disregarded  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  sciences  relating  to 
roan,  6^,  The  Author  proposes  to 
ofler  the  theory  of  a  complete 
science  on  man,  6,  7. 

All  sciences  are  ultimately  resol- 
vable into  Idealo^  and  FsyehiAogy^ 
16, — They  are  composed,  not  of 
direct,  but  of  reflex  cognitions,  ti6. 
— ^The  sciences  of  Peree^twn  have 
their  principle  in  the  mtellective 
perception  of  the  being  which  con- 
stitutes their  subject-matter,  loS — 
consetiuently  in  the  substance  posi* 
lively  Known  in  that  perception,  109. 
— Whenever  in  any  science  we  are 
met  by  some  giave  difhcnlty,  we 
may  be  certain  that  there  lies  hidden 
in  the  same  a  precious  secret  of 
nature,  which  being  once  unveiled,  the 
science  will  be  found  freely  and 
rapidly  expanding  itself  in  a  surpris- 
ing degree,  [4I. 


SKLFNfi^s,  is  a  common  essence,  but  It 
rs  not  the  cs?^ence  of  any  particular 
^i^-  1347.— Only  intellective  sob- 
stances  have  sel^ess,  and  can  sav 
A  iVvW/,  877. 

Sensation.  It  extends  in  a  lOHtiMmtm^ 
J51. — Not  every  movement  produces 
It,  581-584.-11  calls  forth  the  intel- 
lective perception  of  external  bodies, 
320,  321. — ^Several  organs  concur  in 
producing  it,  426. — Its  true  cause  is 
the  activity  of  the  sensitive  principle 
stimulated  to  action,  416,  1504,  tSSo 
I*. — It  is  the  proper  act  of  the  sen- 
tient principle.  1552,— Three  things 
to  be  d)stingui!>hed  in  it :  the  m&dt^ 
the  txtertud  (xdiing  catix^  and  the 
part  itnsatian^  which  is  either  stili 
and  primitive,  or  exdttd^  iMd,— 
Hence  the  varieties  in  the  /ed  of 
sensation,  1 554-1 567. 

Apart  from  all  action  of  the  nund, 
it  does  not  give  us  any  knowledge 
whatever ;  it  is  simply  a  fact  of  which 
no  consciousness  can  be  had,  $2,— 
The  Author  expresses  a  hope  that  he 
will  succeed  in  raising  in  some  Uttle 
measure  the  veil  which  covers  the 
mystery  of  sensation,  421— and  be 
makes  the  attempt,  422-427. —The 
explanation  of  sensation  is  the  sola* 
tion  of  the  great  question  of  the  com- 
munication between  body  and  soul, 
427. 

Sensations  are  nothing  but  modili- 
cations  of  the  fuHdamenUtl  fttiini^ 
!33ir — Sensations  of  the  manilold 
are  inexplicable  if  a  simple  principleis 
not  admitted,  441. — Each  optical 
sensation  is  of  some  duration,  1217, 
— Unless  our  sensations  were  of  a 
certain  duration,  they  would  not 
suffice  for  our  needs,  1519. — NMiy  the 
space  occupied  by  the  optical  sensa- 
tions seems  to  be  separate  from  the 
total  space  in  which  the  fundameoul 
feeling  is  diffused,  1558-1561- 

The  Author  know^  of  no  philoso- 
pher who  has  formed  to  himself  the 
concept  of  pure  sensation,  without 
the  addition  of  some  intellective  or 
material  element,  528. 

Senses,  They  do  not  deceive  if  our 
mind  recognise*  in  them  nothing  be- 
yond what  they  present  to  us,  S26. 

SENStFEROUS  (llie),  is  an  extra -sub- 
jective force  whose  principle  must 
certainly  be  incxtended  (corporeal 
principle),  i54S.->Itt  action  is  cqs- 
mological,  1553— bat  cannot  be  cat* 
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plained  by  uti  because  it  depends  od 
the  corporeal principk  which  does  ool 
fall  under  our  perception,  I25t.^lt 
ha&  a  continuous  (extension,  1543 
H — concurs  with  our  houI  in  prndu- 
dng  the  fcli^  824 — U  converted  into 
a.  heing  by  the  rational  principle^ 
1554— i*  the  immediate  term  of  the 
nctioo  exercijfed  by  the  soul  on  the 
bodyt  755— and  offers  itself  to  our 
perception  in  three  ways  :  ist  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  felt  ;  2nd  as 
receiving  the  action  by  which  the 
soul  causes  change*  in  it;  3rd  as  re- 
ceiving the  impulse  of  an  exter* 
nal  force  which  changes  it  violently, 
756,  —  Its  traivicendental  concept, 
825. 
Sknsiun.  What  the  Author  means  by 
scfisii^n^  20S0. — Occasions  and  con- 
ditions given  which  it  unfolds  itiielf, 
2081. — In  what  parts  of  our  body  it 
is  engendered,  373 — and  how  it  arises, 
aoigu — Sensions  admit  of  countless 
varieties,  2020, — For  us  easily  to 
have  consciousness  of  those  that  be- 
come habitual,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  part  of  them  should  cease,  or 
be  gristly  lessened  tn  intensity,  2043 
n. 

Sensions  are  divided  into  primitive 
and  ^condnry,  2052 — among  both  of 
which  there  are  some  cither  useful, 
or  injurious,  1st  to  the  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity, 2od  to  the  excited  feeling, 
3rd  to  the  individuation  of  feel- 
ingj  2053.  —The  classification  of 
sensions  and  moveiiieata  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  these,  idid,  —  Dis- 
tinctive characters  of  primitive  and 
secondary  sensions,  2062-2064. — 
The  primitive  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  changes  that  may  arise  in 
ihe  fundamental  feeling  of  continuity, 
2065, — They  are  produced  by  the 
vi/a/  iftstiiurt,  and  by  external  and 
mtemal  stimuH,  2043.— They  vary 
I  by  reason,  ist  of  the  various  action 
Of  the  intellective  principle,  which 
erates  on  our  animal  part  through 
he  afl'cctions  and  the  witl,  2072, 
2073— 2nd  of  the  various  organiza- 
tion, 2074— 3rd  of  the  various  quality 
and  quantity  of  stimuli,  2075-2078.— 
Uetinition  and  description  of  the 
secondary  sensions,  2135,  2136.^ 
These  are  also  divided  into  figumle 
^mnd  non-tigurate,  977,— The  tiguraie 
may  be  reproduced  by  the  imagina- 
lion,    979. — Whether    the    intestine 


movement  in  the  ligumte  sensions  be 
a  merely  extra* subjective  phenome- 
non, or  a  subjective  one  also,  986- 

990. 

Several  contemporaneous  sensions 
may  impel  the  sensual  instinct  to 
contrary  movements,  and  then  the 
movements  will  neutralize  each  other, 
2095  ff.— If  the  sensions^  considered 
as  imi>ellent  forces,  collide  with  one 
another  only  in  part,  then  the  result 
will  be  a  compound  movement  simi- 
larly to  what  takes  place  when  several 
mechanical  forces  are  simultaneously 
applied  in  various  directions  to  the 
same  bodv,  i6iiL 

General  principle  from  which  the 
reason  of  the  diverse  kinds  of  sen- 
sions must  be  deduced,  981. — The 
application  of  this  principle  belongs 
to  the  future  progresses  of  Philosophy, 
ibid, — The  Author  opens  the  way  to 
ihe  study  that  will  lead  to  such 
application,  981-985, 

S^NSlSNt,  an  erroneous  system  which, 
by  taking  the  rful  to  be,  alone,  the 
object  of  thought,  renders  thought 
irnpossiblc,  1341.— It  abolishes  the 
diference  which  separates  sens€  from 
mimi^  507  «.— It  would  have  fallen 
of  its  own  self  if  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  rapid,  and,  as  it  were, 
liirtive  judgments  which  accompany 
our  sensations,  32 — is  deeply  implan- 
ted even  in  those  philosophies  which 
are  nowadavs  called  spiritualistic  and 
rational,  39S. — There  is  a  touch  of  it 
to  be  found  even  in  Sc^asticisfHt 
974^ — and  Philosophy  was  never  en- 
tirely cleared  of  it  even  by  the  sub- 
lime Spiritualism  of  Plato,  136S  «. 

The  Sensists  erroneously  imagine 
that  the  idea  of  being  can  be  ob- 
tained through  abstraction,  1314, 
132*. 

Appetuifx,  The  true  source  of  all 
Sen  sis  m,  185, 

Sensitivity,  takes  divers  special 
forms,  and  admits  of  diti'erent  degrees 
in  each  form,  20S0.— Reason  of  this 
variety  of  species  and  degrees,  tbuL 
and  2085.  2086.  — Its  different  forma 
depend  on  the  different  organization 
of  the  sensoriesj  2082,  2083  and  «. — 
Each  special  form  has  j>ower  to 
change  the  series  of  the  vital  actions 
of  which  the  Zoetic  course  is  com- 
peted, 20S4.  — The  nature  of  a  special 
sensitivity  necessarily  supposes  the 
fell  to  be  an  entity  different  from  that 
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of  the  sentient ,  972. — Hence  otherness 
is  a  characteristic  common  to  all 
possible  special  sensitivities,  ibid. — 
This  otherness  manifests  itself  in  two 
ways :  as  passivity  and  as  mere  recep- 
tivity^ 973. — The  greater  or  lesser 
degree  ot  sensitivity  is  principally 
due  to  the  sensual   instinct,   2^)87- 

»97. 

The  corporeal  sensitivity  relates  to 
the  ^elt  extended,  966 — is  a  special 
sensitivity,  i^.— Divers  modes  of 
it,  975-990. 

Ideological  sensitivity.  In  what  it 
consists,  999^must  be  distinguished 
from  psycfucal  sensitivity,  ibQ, 

Pneumatic  sensitivity.  By  it  is 
meant  the  power  of  feeling  spirits 
different  from  our  own,  and  of  receiv- 
ing from  them  a  feeling  which  repre- 
sents them  to  us,  991. — This  power  is 
very  little  studied,  though  observa- 
tion seems  very  clearly  to  show  the 
probability  of  its  existence,  992. -^It 
cannot  have  as  its  immediate  term  a 
pure  spirit,  ilnd, — It  seems  that  this 
spiritual  communication  must  not  be 
restricted  to  beings  of  the  same 
nature,  993. 

Psychical  sensitivity,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  soul  feels  itself,  and  its 
acts,  970. 

Theoretic  sensitivity.  By  it  the 
Author  means  that  sensitivity  which 
God  produces  in  the  soul  by  giving 
Himself  to  it  as  object  of  its  percep- 
tion, I  coo- 1 002.  — How  this  can  be, 
1003- 1005. 
Sensories.  Each  sensory  is  isolated 
from  the  others,  1562 — has  a  world 
of  its  own,  1554,  1555,  1562— pre- 
sents  to  the  rational  principle  only 
the  location  and  the  parts  relative  to 
the  whole  of  the  space  proper  to 
itself,  1620. — The  different  sensories 
receive  different  impressions  and 
excitations  from  the  self -same  body, 
1 601 — divide  up  the  being,  16 19 — 
are  constituted  with  order,  1 761, 
1762 — harmonise  with  each  other, 
1773 — their  sensitivity  grows  keener 
and  finer  by  frequent  use,  2090.  — In 
order  to  complete  their  acts,  they 
must  each  be  stimulated  with  order 
and  in  suitable  proportions,  1 765 — 
in  which  case  they  are  instantly 
determined  to  a  given  series  of 
successive  movements,  and  not  any 
other,  1 77 1. — Circimistances  which 
contribute  to  determine  the  natural 


succession  of  the  sensations  proper 
to  a  sensory,  1772. 

A  multitude  of  movements  given 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same 
sensory  organ  does  not  produce  many 
sensations,  but  one  only,  1565. — The 
effects  which  a  body  produces  in  our 
sensories  are  diversified  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  sensories  themselves, 
1621. 

The  supreme  rule  that  governs  the 
orderly  action  of  the  sensories  lies  in 
the  sensitive  principle,  1 761,  1773. 

The  reason  why  not  all  the  parts 
of  our  body  are  sensitive,  although, 
probably,  they  are  all  felt,  2080  /;. 

The  Author  thinks  it  very  probable, 
that  the  same  laws  which  regulate 
the  sensations  of  the  sight  and  the 
hearing  apply  also  to  the  other  sen- 
sories, 1588. 

Common  sensory.  According  to 
Aristotle,  it  is  an  internal  power  which 
receives  the  sensations  of  the  five 
external  sensories,  and  has  an  organ 
of  its  own  in  the  brain,  1464— %ut 
this  is  not  admissible  in  good  philo- 
sophy, idid. — nevertheless,  there 
must  be  something  true  responding 
to  it,  1465. 
Sentient.  No  sentient  exists  without 
some  felt,  148. — The  two  are  neces- 
sarily a  condition  of  each  other,  148, 
682 — and,  together,  constitute  a 
single  feeling,  149,  152,  251,  253, 
459,  967. — The  law  of  synthesism 
which  conjoins  them  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the 
feeling  which  results  from  that  union, 
149. — The  activity  of  the  sentient  is 
wholly  determined  by  the  felt,  171 — 
and  is  limited  by  it,  459. — The  whole 
.  sentient  is  in  every  part  of  the  felt, 
idid.  and  369 — and  the  whole  felt  is 
in  the  sentient,  459^ — The  sentient  is 
one,  because  the  felt  continuous  is 
one,  idid.  and  1262. — It  is  multiplied 
if  its  term  is  multiplied,  605,  1854. — 
It  is  simple,  1543  and  ». — It  is  not 
an  extended,  nor  a  mathematical 
point,  1 127. — Its  relation  with  the 
extended  is  a  relation  of  sensility, 
ibid. — It  apprehends  the  extended  in 
an  inextended  way,  ibid. — Its  acti- 
vity moves,  and  produces  changes  in, 
its  term,  1 190 — which  activity  is  some- 
times found  in  agreement  with  other 
activities  foreign  to  it,  and  sometimes 
in  disagreement;  hence  maladies, 
1 191. —This   activity  is  essentially 
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/iitiuure,  1099. — *rhe  sentient  princi- 
ple IS  not  subject  cither  to  locomotion 
or  to  local  Te;:»t,  i250^H3r  to  time, 
1163, — It  gathcra  into  it?!  unity  the 
succession  of  its  ftci9»  1 1 63- 1 167. — 
Consciousness  deposes  to  its  identity 
in  regard  to  its  acts,  1 167, 

On  the  action  of  the  sentient 
principle,  and  the  origin  of  its  tran- 
sient acts,  I 262-1 268. 

Whence  its  concept,  1 186.  —  Both 
the  sentient  and  tne  felt  can  be 
known  in  the  idea  of  being,  1 172, 

Law  according  to  which  the  sen- 
tient principle  performs  iu  organizing 
function,  474-479, 

In  thii*  principle  we  conceive 
duration,  succession,  and  a  physical 
fuxus  between  its  duration  and  the 
succession  of  its  passions  and  actions^ 
Jt6i. 

AfpeHiiix,  Intimate  union  of  the 
sentient  principle  with  its  term,  127. 
Sight.  The  experience  of  the  sight 
is  wholly  extra-subjective,  1245. — 
The  optic  nerve  has  a  fundamental 
feeling  different  in  character  from 
that  of  the  other  sensitive  parts  of 
the  body,  1550 — and  this  according  to 
the  Author  is  the  feeling  of  blacky 
1 55 1,  —The  eye  does  not  immediately 
perceive  the  bodies  themselves,  but 
ji'«»i  corresponding  to  the  bodies, 
1557. — These  signs  have  no  coraraon 
measure  in  the  bodies ;  but  there  is, 
between  their  parts,  the  same  //'^ 
portion  as  there  is  between  those  of 
the  bodies,  *'^M— Why  the  space 
occupied  by  the  optic  sensations 
appears  so  separate  from  the  total 
space  of  the  fundamental  feeling, 
l558-i56i.^The  system  of  Frcsnel 
and  Arago  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
vision,  15S2.  — Theorv  of  the  Author, 
1582-1587.  ' 

Similar.  Appendix,  By  amuar  wc 
dimply  mean  one  and  the  same  id^a 
seen  in  many  real  things,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  many  real  things 
seen  in  one  and  the  same  idea,  191, 
SlMltJTLfDK.  In  order  that  a  simili- 
tude or  representation  may  be  fit  to 
make  us  know  the  thing  represented, 
a  comparison  must  be  instituted 
between  it  and  that  thing,  245,  246. 
SiMPiJCtTV.  The  simple  b  thai  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  away 
without  destroying  it,  1 476 — still  a 
being  may  be  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  contain  in  itself  many  and 


various  things,  ibid,  and  1477. — Enu- 
meration of  various  classes  of  simple 
beings,  147S. 

Sometimes  a  simple  entity  can  be 
maltiplied  by  our  spirit  considering 
it  in  many  relations,  1475 — ^^^  ^^' 
ample,  the  elementary  concepts  of 
iii^al  dei/ij^  arc  reduced  to  so  many 
relations  of  it,  ibid. 

The  concept  of  simplicity  which  U 
drawn  from  the  mathematical  point, 
is  a  negative  concept,  which  simply 
expresscji  the  last  negation  of  exten- 
sion, 1476. 

SlN«  To  explain  the  possibility  of  sin 
is  to  explain  human  free-will,  896, 

OHginal  sin,  \u  existence  is 
proved  by  the  defect  now  existing 
in  our  nature,  1 936, —Its  effects  ac- 
cording to  the  most  distinguished 
theologians,  ibid.  n. — ^How  its  mys- 
terious nature  is  explained,  1192  and 
rt,  1 195. — That  nature  shows  that  the 
Jioul  may  be  determined  to  sin  even 
before  acquiring  the  use  of  its  free-will, 
S96  n. 

Sleep  is  an  animal  phenomenon  attri- 
butable to  the  sensitive  principle, 
361, — ^^The  will  may  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  it,  ^d,  and  362-'as  tt> 
proved  by  the  phenomena  of  artiticia] 
somnambulism,  362. — During  sleep, 
the  imagination  is  particularly  active, 
2092.    See  Somnambulism. 

SuMNAMBULiSM  \&  a  special  state  of 
sleep,  362. — The  Author  knew  a 
person  who  could  sleep  at  will,  and, 
when  waked  up,  could  put  himself 
intt)  a  stale  of  sonmArabulism,  ibid. — 
He  mentions  an  experiment  on  arti- 
hcial  somnambulism  at  which  he  wa» 
present,  ibid, — Why  in  somnambu- 
lism the  imagination  is  so  peculiarly 
active,  2092, 

Soul.  The  soul  is  the  principle  of  a 
substantial  active  feeling,  having 
for  its  term  space  and  a  body,  50^ 

InUlkitive  SouL  Its  origin,  647- 
659— which  is  difficult  to  explain, 
648, — To  explain  it,  nne  must  have 
recourse  to  the  intenention  of  God 
Himself,  649.— The  Ancients  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying  that 
the  human  mind  was  divine,  650. — 
The  Alexandrian  philosophers  seem  to 
have  given  the  precise  explanation 
of  it,  650  «.— The  Valentiniai) 
heretics  expressed  themselves  am- 
biguously, ibid^ — The  explanation  of 
the  Author,  652-658.— His  opimon 
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find*  conBrmation  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  659.— The  intellective 
^ul  springs  from  the  bosom  of  the 
^cnsiiive  «»ul,  680. —It  cannot«  spon* 
taneously,  wholly  withdraw  its  fiction 
from  the  aninialitv,  692. — It  i*  lifted 
up  and  niagniiic^  through  the  con- 
templation of  the  eternal  truths, 
»^V.— This  has  been  taught  by  iirst- 
claa*  thinkers,  ibid.  *u^^  long  aj* 
il  is  united  to  the  animal  principle^ 
its  act«,  although  in  themselves  mere- 
ly intellective,  entail  modifications  in 
the  animalily  and  movements  in  the 
body,  696  «. — It  shrinks  from  feeling 
itself  deprived  of  the  animal  feeling 
which  it  naturally  apprehends,  69S- 
700. ^It  acquircii  immortality  z^  scK>n 
a.«  it  has  attained  to  universal  betng« 
680. — ^It  docs  not  lose  ita  identity 
and  its  individuality  by  losing  the 
corporeal  feeling,  606.  — It  seems 
that  it  organizes  the  bodv  difierently 
from  the  way  in  which  a  merely 
isensitivc  soul  would  organize  the 
same,  309. — It  communicates  with 
the  sensitive  principle,  and  sets  the 
activity  of  it  m  motion,  405,  ^It  is 
not  made  up  of  form  and  matter,  but 
of  act  and  potentiality,  I292» — It  is 
act  before  it  i»  potentiality,  and 
it  is  potentiality,  not  per  se, 
but  by  reason  of  changes  in  its 
terms,  iHd. — In  tft^  Idea  tt  has  the 
mirror  of  the  real  world  and  alscj  of 
itself,  1537.— It  is  the  form  of  a 
sensitive  body,  and  not  of  bare 
matter,  1277— and  this  explains  why 
there  sometimes  appears  in  man  a 
sensitive  activity  rebelling  against 
the  rational  principle,  iHd, 

1 1  cannot  be  proved  to  be  impossible 
that  the  intellective  soul  should  have 
the  power  of  separating  itself  sponta* 
neously  from  the  body  without  any 
previous  disorganization  in  the  body 
]tself,  6o8» — This,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  a  case  of  momentary 
alienation  rather  than  of  a  true 
separBtion,  ibid. 

if  we  separate  the  intellective  soul 
from  idea  J  being,  it  no  longer  exists, 
881. — If  it  had  for  its  term,  not  the 
corporeal  felt,  but  an  intelligent  l>e- 
ing,  it  would  no  longer  l>e  a  soul, 
883, — If  all  feeling  were  to  vanish 
from  it,  all  memory  of  events  and 
real  things  would  cease  likewise, 
and  there  would  remain  in  it,  at 
moety   certain  aptitudes,    potentiali' 


ties,  habits,  incapable  of  passii^  ima 
act,  1 144. 

Rtttimml  Sou/,  1 1  ia  the  /arvt  of 
the  lK>dv,  227.— Why  i*  the  roHmal 
totii Ts^i  to  be  the  fonn  of  the  body 
rather  than  the  iHtelUctn^e  soul,  224 
— How  the  rational  soul  is  active  on 
the  extra -subjective  body,  299,  joa 
— Whether  the  rational  sou!  can 
direct Iv  produce  animal  movements 
hurtful  to  the  animal,  JO  I -305.^ — 
The  rational  s^oul  partakes  of  Reeling 
in  its  condition  of  heing^  719, — A 
saying  of  St.  Thomas  on  this,  ibid. 
— In  what  the  identification  of  the 
two  principles  {the  sensitive  and  the 
intellective)  which  constitute  the  ra- 
tional soul,  consists,  ^hid, — The  ra- 
tional  t»oul   has  ^ng  for  its  term, 

1234. 

SrHsifiw  SfHil,  It  b  the  principle 
of  feeling,  and  not  its  term,  41S,  506. 
—If  this  were  otherwise,  we  could 
not  explain  the  individuation  of  sen- 
sitive 5ouU,  or  the  power  which  they 
have  of  multiplying  themselves,  419. 
— How  the  sensitive  soul  can  be 
multiplied,  455-467. -^The  sensitive 
soul  has,  for  its  term,  space  and  a 
body,  1234. — W^e  cannot  conceive 
It!*  nature  without  connecting  with  it 
an  iJitendtd^  which  is  the  felt  and  the 
scnsifcTous  and  gives  us  the  concept 
of  body,  872— and  yet  the  *oul  if  1 
substance  altogether  different  from 
the  extended  and  from  body,  ibid, 
and  457-459. — Its  entire  action  ha» 
for  its  formal  principle  the  felt,  761. 
—That  same  spontaneity  whereby 
the  sensitive  soul  cooperates  in  feel- 
ing is  that  which  has  power  to  change 
thescnsiferous,  ibid.  — hence  its  action 
cannot  go  Iwyond  the  sen^fcrous, 
because  it  cannot  go  beyond  the  fell* 
in  which  the  soul  itself  inheres  as  in 
its  immediate  and  formal  cause,  »W. 

Distinction  of  sensitive  souls  into 
eiementary  and  orgxinic^  663. — The 
latter  are  not  destroyed  by  the  dii&o- 
luiion  of  the  organited  body,  bat 
they  are  tiansformed,  66j-4S64. — 
Sensitive  souls  are  not  destroyed  by 
the  Creator,  665.— The  death  of  the 
animal,  that  is,  of  the  animate  orga- 
nism, is  not  the  destruction  of  feelipf^t 
but  merely  a  modification  of  it,  66&. 
— Sensitive  souls  have  no  uifmai 
seif  does  not  exist  in  them,  S76— «ar 
can  the  term  onw,  or  indeed  aoy  pcf» 
sonal  pronoun,  be  properly  apfuied 
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H        to  them,  iW.^Thcy  arc  subjects » 

is  the  farm  of  the  body,  254-266.—            ^^^H 

^m        but  incomplete  ones,  ihid.  —  Motion 

It    is  always   thinking,     286.— The             ^^^H 

H         ha.4  no  place  in  them,  1242,  1250. 

nnore  perfect   and   happy  it  is,   the             ^^^H 

^             St,   Jerome  say>    that  the  souls  of 

stronger  it  is,  340. — It  is  the  princi-  ^^^^H 
pie  of  motion,  819 — and  is  free  from             ^^^^H 

beasts  are  propagated  tx   tra^ittre  i 
but  this  manner  of  speaking  does  not 

all  matter,  808,  830-838  — i^  the  form             ^^^H 

properly  express  even  the  origin  cA 

of  man,  204-207. — There  is  in  it  po*             ^^^^H 

sensitive  soula,  for  these  multiply  by 

tentiahty  and  act,  865.— It  is  endow*             ^^^^| 

the  mere  division  of  ihe  fek  term, 

ed    with  liberty,  896. —Multiplicity,             ^^^H 

461  n. — The  doctrine  of  the  tnuiJi' 

continuous  extension,  and  materiaH-             ^^^^H 

^m        migration   of  senjiitive   souls  is,  noi 

ty  do  not  enter  into  the  concept  of  it,             ^^^^H 

^1        only  an    error,    but    an    absurdity* 

432.^ Its    terms,    except     universal             ^^^^H 

■        522. 

l>eing,  arc  variable,  905,  906.  —The             ^^^H 

^m            The  .sub&tance    of    the    .sensitive 

Author  examines  two  arguments  ad-             ^^^H 

^r        soul  doe^  not  lie  in  its  term,  but  in 

rluced  by  St.  Thomas  to  prove  that  ^^^^| 
the  soul  is  not  composed  of  matter             ^^^^| 

its  principle^  85 1, — The  felt  may  be 
called    the   sithstuntial  ftfrm   of   the 

and  form,  834  ».                                                ^^^H 

^m         itouU  but  matter  cannot,  iimi. 

The  soul  is  a  principle -being,  838,  ^^^^H 
1066,  1234. — It  perceives  it<;elf  also             ^^^^H 

^1           Human   S^^uL      'I'he   Author  de- 

^H        Hnei    it    a-^    ''The    principle    of    a 
^H        substantml    active     feeling,    which^ 

as  term,  and  thus  rises  to  the  thought             ^^^^H 

of  the  Creator,  839. — In  what  sense  it             ^^^H 

^m        remaining   self-identical,  ha,^  for  its 

may  be  regarded  as  a  substance  com-  ^^^^H 
pounded  0?  principle  and  term,  846.              ^^^^H 

termji  extension,  and   in  it   a  body, 

aDd  universal  being,*'  53 — hence  it  is 

—How   real  being  and  idea]  being             ^^^H 

at    once    sensitive    and    intellective 

concur  in  constituting  it,  the  lirit  as             ^^^^H 

(raH4mal)t  i^Vi'.— Other  detinitions, 

both  principle  and  term,  and  the  ^^^^H 
-second  as  term  only,  1954.  — Error  of            ^^^^H 

^m         81,  129,  831,  967, --Its  unity,   126, 

^1         264,^There  are  in  it,  in  effect,  unity 

Aristotle  in  saying  that  it  results  from             ^^^^| 

H        and  idnity,  a  most  distinct  vestige  of 

^  form  similar  to  that  ol  real  being,             ^^^^H 

^m         ihc  Divine  Trinity,  895. —Its  trinity 

1 29 1. — It  results  from  the  tniellective             ^^^^H 

^P         appears   both   in  it.«i  essence   and  in 

principle     and     from     the     animal             ^^^^| 

its    powers,    95^  — [ts   simplicity   is 

sensitive    principle,   the   intellective             ^^^H 

proved  by  various  arguments,  427  «, 

principle  being  the  principal  entity             ^^^^H 

452,  626-630,  645,  19 1 8.— Error  of 

constitutive   of   the    subject,    52. —             ^^^^H 

the    Schoolmen     in     ihinkinj^     that 

Explanation    of    how  the   soul   can             ^^^^| 

^_          Aristotle'i  prcMjf  of  the  simplicity  of 

perceive  itself,  75-Sa                                       ^^^^| 

^m        the   soul    v\^5    inconclusive,    454.— 

The  essence  of  the  human  soul  is            ^^^^H 

^V        llie  principle  assumed  by    them  as 
the  ground  of  their  demoristration    j 
was  defective,  633  n. 

nothing  hut  the  idea  of  its  substance,             ^^^^H 

84  ». — Its  suftsdmiial  essemr  must  be             ^^^^| 

sought  in  the  feeling  which  lies  at             ^^^H 

^m            Its  immortality,  proved  directly  by 

the  bottom  of  the  /tjjt^    104-106. —             ^^^H 

^1        consciousness,       131-133— and      by 

Phi  losophers  who  did  not  know  where             ^^^^H 

^^        other   most    valid    arguments,   660, 

to  li>ok   for  the  essence  of  the  soul,             ^^^^| 

6  76-680.  — Th  e    fu  n  d  ame  ti  t  al    a  rgu  - 

^^H 

ment  is  that  deduced  from  the  prin- 

The substantial  form  of  the  human             ^^^H 

ciple   that    **The    nature    of    every 
subject  is  determined  by  its  tenn,^' 

soul   is   determined  by  ideal  being,             ^^^^H 

S60  t$ — but  stdsfanfia/  form  must  be              ^^^^H 

^^        720.— Defective  arguments  used  by 

distinguished  from  suhstanee^  47-53.             ^^^^| 

^P       diftinguished     writers,    609-612.— 

— The  substance  of  the  soul  is  per-             ^^^^| 

^^        Immortality  is  the  condition  of  human 

ceptibletothesoul  itself,  115— and  is            ^^^^B 

dignity  and  of  the  bappinesa  to  which 

the  5ole  principle  of  all  its  operations,  ^^^^H 
127-130 — and  is  found  in  tie  funda-             ^^^H 

man  aspires,  660. 
H            The  human  soul  is  immovable,  832, 

mental  feehng,  91.— How  the  scien-  ^^^H 
tilic  research  ^r  the  substance  of  the             ^^^^H 

H        S33 — »*  present  to  the  whole  of  space, 
834 — is  identical    in    all    it^   divers 

soul  ought  to  be  conducted,   122. —              ^^^^H 

modifications,  140-180.— lis  invaria- 

Relation  between  the  substance  of             ^^^H 

bility,  and  the  changes  to  which  it  is 

the  soul  and  human  nature,  204-230.             ^^^^| 

liable,  184-199.— Its  fmitude  and  Its 

— Its  substance  is  not  constituted  by            ^^^^H 

^       infinitude,  235-246, 

ideal    being,  23 1 -2  34.  ^Re  capita  la-            ^^^H 

^m           The  soulf  in  so  far  as  it  is  rational, 

tion  of  what  the  Author  has  said             ^^^H 

no 
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regarding  the  essence  of  the  soul, 
247,  245. — It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us,  729. 

The  essence  of  the  soul  is  the  source 
of  all  its  powers,  739,  907 — which 
are  the  proximate  principles  of  ils 
acts,  907. — The  soul  slone,  and  not 
the  human  compound^  is  the  principle, 
or  subject,  of  those  powers,  930,  931. 
— This  agrees  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Cardinal  Gaetano,  931 
n, — The  primitive  powers  of  the  soul 
are  two :  sensitivity  and  intelligence ; 
then  comes  the  moral /<m¥r,  which  is 
only  a  virtual  power,  656-960. — 
Each  of  the  two  nrst  powers  has  two 
faculties,  one  active  and  one  passive, 
957. — The  moral  power,  not  having 
a  term  in  act,  but  having  one  only 
virtually,  is  a  purely  active  power, 
958,  963. — Condition  required  for  the 
moral  power  to  be  brought  into  act, 
962. — Distinction  of  the  powers  of 
the  soul  into  actual  and  virtual,  959. 
— The  Reason,  although  it  is  a  deri- 
vative power,  i.e,y  following  from  the 
two  powers  of  sensitivity  and  intelli- 
gence, is  in  act,  not  virtual,  961. — 
How  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  con- 
tained in  it.  897-902. — Origin  of 
those  powers  which  act  with  necessity, 
898 — and  of  those  which  act  with 
liberty,  899. — With  respect  to  liberty, 
the  soul  itself  changes  the  terms  to 
which  it  becomes  ontologically  united, 
and  on  which  it  leans,  900 — but  it 
does  not  do  this  with  respect  to  the 
other  powers,  900-902. — Powers,  as 
the  Ancients  said,  are  known  from 
their  acts,  735.— How  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  simplicity 
of  the  soul  and  the  multiplicity  of  its 
powers  and  operations,  can  be  solved, 
738,  739. — Distinction  between  the 
general  potentiality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  special  powers,  903. — How 
philosophers  conceive  this  poten- 
tiality, 903,  904.  —It  is  different  from 
the  essence  of  the  soul,  905 — and  has 
for  its  object  that  variable  sensible 
and  rational  element  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  905 
and  n. — A  passage  from  St.  Thomas 
in  confirmation  of  this,  905  n, — 
There  are  in  the  soul  a  sensible  and 
an  intelligible  which  belong  to  its 
nature,  and  there  are  also  a  sensible 
and  an  intelligible  which  belong  to  its 
powers,  95a — How  the  powers,  as 


also    the   faculties    and     unctions, 
spring  one  from  the  other,  and  when, 

964. 

Synoptic  table  of  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  actual,  derivative,  and 
virtual,  965. 

On  the  union  of  soul  and  body  and 
their  reciprocal  influence,  249,  428. — 
They  are  united  by  way  of  feeling, 
249,  250. — This  union  and  reciprocal 
action  is  called  by  the  Author  relation 
of  sensility,  2 JO — and  is  the  same 
union  and  relation  as  that  which  exists 
between  form  and  matter,  251. — ^The 
hypotheses  of  "pre-established  har- 
mony" and  ** occasional  causes"  are 
rejected,  252,  280. — Without  the 
physical  union  and  influence  here 
stated,  neither  soul  nor  body  could 
be  conceived  or  named,  252. 

The  union  of  the  rational  soul  with 
the  body  takes  place  by  means  of  an 
immanent  perception  of  the  funda- 
mental animal  feeling,  266,  420,  670, 
719. — The  rational  soul  is  united  to 
the  bodv  through  being  united  to  the 
animal  feeling,  264. — F?operly  speak- 
ing it  is  true  to  say  that  the  body  is 
in  the  soul,  but  not  vice  versd,  24. — 
It  would  also  be  true  to  say,  that  in 
soul  united  with  body  the  whole  of 
man  is  contained,  la 

The  rational  soul,  vls  formal  cause, 
places  man  in  esse  and  preserves  him ; 
as  efficient  cause,  it  makes  him  act, 
288. — Relation  between  these  two 
causes,  289. — How  we  may  explain 
the  activity  of  the  rational  soul  with 
respect  to  the  bod^  which  it  in- 
forms, 291-298.— United  to  the  body, 
the  rational  soul  has  three  special 
acts:  1st  The  act  by  which  it  feels 
the  body ;  2nd  The  act  by  which  it 
intues  universal  being ;  3rd  The  act 
whereby  it  perceives  the  body  as  a 
being,  687. — Why  it  unites  with  one 
body  only,  and  with  this  body  rather 
than  with  that,  690. — There  is  no- 
thing absurd  in  the  thought  that  the 
rational  soul  could  produce  in  the 
subjective  body  the  extra-subjective 
phenomena.  1 823- 1827. — The  feeling 
jjroper  to  the  soul  is  the  link  which 
unites  the  extended  with  the  simple. 
1824.— The  way  in  which  the  soul 
moves  the  body  is  entirely  difl^rent 
from  mechanical  impulse  and  ever}* 
other  mechanical  communication  of 
motion,  1825.— No  mechanical  law 
can  explain  the  movement  which  the 
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90ul  gives  to  the  members  of  the 
body,  1S26,  1827.  ^Aristotle  errone- 
oiwly  placed  the  essence  of  the  soul 
in  its  being  an  act  of  the  body,  225, 
— His  error  partly  corrected  by  Si. 
Thomas,  22^  «. — What  drew  Aris- 
totle into  thU  error*  224. — In  what 
sense  the  body  i!>  calletl  mi%iiero\  the 
soul,  219-225. — In  what  sense  the 
soul  is  called  the  form  of  the  body, 
226-230,  S50-S55.— The  doHZtrine  of 
the  Author  regarding  the  union  of 
soul  and  body  avoid??  the  errors  into 
which  other  philosophers  have  fallen, 
712-719 — correspond;;  with  the  facts 
and  explains  them,  712 — which  the 
other  systems  do  not,  715-7 1 7-  ^  Why 
the  soul  no  longer  perceives  the  body 
when  ila  organism  is  dissolved,  6S5- 
689. 

Questions  that  present  themselves 
when  one  undertakes  to  trace  accu- 
rately the  development  of  the  human 
soul,  732-734. — The  activity  of  the 
soul  springs  from  the  felt  itself,  767 
w.^The  ioul  has  two  di*;tinct,  and 
categorically  different  activities,  one 
of  which  has  for  its  term  the  moral 
order  (law),  and  the  other  the  sub- 
jective ^ood,  894,  1067. — These  two 
categoncally  different  activities,  are 
found  unite<i  in  one  sole  principle, 
895,  896. — Ideal  being,  conjoined 
with  the  soul,  does  not  impart  to  it 
a  determinate  activity,  but  only  the 
power  to  determine  itself,  S96, — 
How  its  accidental  acts  are  virtually 
contained  in  its  essence,  866-896,^ 
Its  second  acts  are  reduced  to  two 
kinds,  the  mcessary  and  the  free^ 
^7, — How  both  kinds  are  explained, 
iHd,—\\s,  different  activities  are 
reduced  to  one  sole  principle,  92S. — 
The  Author  proposes  to  distingtiish 
these  activities  01  the  soul  from  one 
another  by  deducing  them  from  its 
essence,  934, — In  the  logical  order» 
passivity  is  conceived  firist,  and 
activity  afterwards,  945 — but  in  the 
chronological  order  activity  is  not 
always  posterior  to  passivity,  946. — 
In  second  acts  passivity  precedes 
activity,  both  in  the  logical  and 
chronological  order,  ibid.  —  With 
respect  to  the  first  act,  that  by 
which  the  soul  exists,  activity  and 
p&ssivity  are  contemporaneous;  but 
ID  the  logical  order  passivity  pre- 
cedes, activity  follows,  946.  947-^ 
The  ftctivitv  of  the  soul  considered 


with   reference    to    second     acts    is 
called  pmoer,  949. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  habits  of 
the  soul  does  not  interfere  with  its 
unity,  92S.— If  all  the  corporeal  felt 
were  removed  from  the  soul,  the 
habits  of  the  several  rational  powers 
would  of  necessity  cease,  926 — but 
the  remote  habits  of  the  rational 
principle  would  remain,  927. — The 
soul  might  have  supernatural  habits 
in  case  God  were  united  with  it, 
915. — The  sensible  and  intelligible 
remnants  which  are  left  behind  in 
the  soul  after  the  accidental  acts,  are 
an  augmentation  of  its  term  and  an 
incr^uiM  of  habitual  activity,  941. 

The  soul,  when  separated  from 
the  body,  retains  a  feeling  of  itself 
(though  without  rejection),  136-139 
— and  a  tendency  to  reunite  with  the 
body,  701-711, — Theolog)'  affirms 
this,  701  n, — Philo>ophy  may  jsay 
something  on  it  by  way  of  probable 
conjecture,  701-705. — The  separated 
soul  still  preserves  two  terms  :  1st 
ideal  bemg,  2nd  unlimited  space, 
703.  ^A  quotation  from  St.  Paul 
conhmiing  the  Author's  ^lew  as  to 
unlimited  space,  703  « — and  therefore 
his  opinion  that  the  separated  soul 
still  retains  the  root  of  the  feeling  of 
the  extended,  703-705. — The  sepa- 
rated soul  retams  also  its  individu- 
ality, 706,  707— and  the  activity 
which  it  has  acquired  by  performing 
rational  acts  in  the  present  life,  708. 
— 'In  the  system  of  Plato,  according 
to  which  the  soul  is  merely  the 
mover  of  the  body,  it  could  not  be 
admitted  that  the  separated  soul 
retains  any  tendency  toward  the 
body,  708  «, 

Diflfefence  between  the  human 
soul,  pure  intelligences,  and  the 
souls otbrute*,  200-203. — Difl'erence 
between  the  ^oul,  the  sensiferous, 
and  the  foreign  force,  754^757, — 
Difference  between  the  concept  of 
the  soul  and  that  of  the  £^o^  61-68. 
— The  pure  concept  of  the  soul  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  Egp^  69,  70. 
—It  is  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  souls  that  we  are  able  to  dis* 
cover  what  the  soul  in  genera!  is,  69, 
— The  Author  undertakes  to  divest 
the  £^  of  all  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  pure  concept  of  the  soul,  71- 
8o»  —To  have  a  pure  concept  of  the 
soul,  we  must  remove  from  it  all  that 
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the  mind  mfty  liAve  added  to  it  in 
the  work  of  constructing  jt»  57-6a 

On  the  lerms*  stthstamf  and  mbUci 
as  applie<l  to  the  human  ^ul,  iSi- 
183, — The  word  mul  was  sometimes 
used  by  the  Ancicnrs  to  indicate  the 
animttHng  sm^itivf  f^Hmipie,  and 
«imetimes  to  indicate  the  life  itJclf 
of  the  body,  and  why,  235  ti, — Why 
the  Ancients  di^^tinf^uiiihed  the  tmtl 
(animti^  from  the  sfirii  (ftnimt^)t 
229,  230.— They  said  that  beast:* 
had  only  a  sftnl  (ttnima)^  while  man 
had,  besides,  a  s/itrif  {nnimNs)^  ihid. 
— Tlie  etymolojfy  of  the  words 
tmitfta,  unJffiHji^  spinius^  which  fill 
signify  tJ&iaJ  nmtatHt^  seems  lo 
ahow  that  the  first  inventors  of  these 
words  held  the  opinion  that  the 
animal,  in  breathing,  draws  from  the 
atmosphere  the  motor  force  of  its  Hfc, 
623,  — The  fact  of  all  antiquity  dislin- 
giiishing  *oul  \iinimd\  from  spiril 
\animHs\  may  justly  be  considered 
at  a  te*iimoDv  of  the  human  mcc  in 
favour,  not  of  two  souls,  hut  of  two 
active  principles  in  man,  each  of 
them  having  on  activity  of  its  own, 
but  the  one  receiving  trse  other  into 
ilselfand  dominating  it,  717  and  n,— 
By  the  system  of  the  Author  the  t%vo 
active  principles  are  kept  dii»lin€t| 
and  the  error  of  admitting  two  s^nuls 
in  avoided,  718,— Proof  of  this,   71^ 

Changes  conceivable  to  happen  in 
the  soul  through  changes  in  its  terra, 
942. ^Changes  which  actually  take 
place,  a*  shown  by  daily  experience, 
943. — 'llic  changes  which  lake  place 
in  the  term  of  the  soul  in  virtue  of 
the  soura  ovra  activity,  are  active 
acts,  those  which  take  place  in  vifttie 
of  a  foreign  force,  are  passive  acts, 

944. 

The  Author  proposcji  to  expound 
the  laws  regulating  the  various  ope- 
ration* of  the  jHiul,  1276 — and  to 
indicate  the  one  source  of  all  the 
laws  that  govern  the  spirit  and  its 
activities  in  the  acts  wherein  they 
develop  themselves,  11 20. 

The  jsoul  is  essentially  felt  as 
principle^  967.  —  It  has  not  a  »ensi~ 
bility  of  its  own,  but  only  a  sensihiliiy 
caused  by  Wsttrnt^  968 — although  its 
proper  term  is  produced  by  its  own 
self,  i7ii/. — The  soul  receives  its 
nature  tn  an  instant,  so  that  in  the 
same  instant  in  which  the  term  is 
produced,  the  soul  is  the  producer, 


and.  in  the  product,  it  is  felt  as  pro- 
ducer, ihui, — hence  when  the  soul  i« 
once  formed,  it  feels  the  principle 
and  the  term ;  but  the  mnnner  in 
which  the  sentient  principle  is  sensi- 
ble diBers  very  widely  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  felt  term  r« 
senjiible,  969. 

Many  ancient  philosopher*  errooe- 
Ottsly  placed  the  e»ence  of  the  »oul 
in  motion,  J  231 — Aristotle,  on  the 
contrary,  said  that,  rather  than 
motion,  rest  i»  what  should  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  soul,  ihtd,  —The  soul, 
like  all  beings  generally,  cannot  he 
self-moving,  1230,  1234.— The  soul, 
like  ever)*  other  being  which  i*  not 
the  First  Being,  is  an  immanent  act, 
the  subject  of  tran^sient  acts  but  not 
their  full  cau$e,  1233, — The  cause  of 
the  transient  acts  that  take  place  in 
thesoul  must  be  nought  in  the  changes 
of  its  terms  1234. 

How  in  the  soul  there  can  be 
potentiality,  though,  being  a  prind- 
pic,  it  is  essentialiv  act,  12^4,  1235. 
—Consciousness  of  itiself  fs  not  essen- 
tial to  the  soul,  because  rejection  on 
itself  ia  not  essential  to  it,  71, — 
Consciousness,  E^}  affirmed,  reflec- 
tion, are  accidents  of  the  wduI  ;  not 
its  substance,  72, — The  confusion  of 
these  with  the  soul  itself  is  the  source 
of  all  the  aberrations  of  the  German 
Scht>ol,  »/^i/,— Why  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  oneself  of  this,  74. 

AnimnHty,  as  such,  does  not  belottg 
to  the  knowing  soul,  because  the 
knowing  ioul  has  the  nature  of 
principlr^  whereas  animality  it  te* 
lated  to  it  only  as  trrm^  '534 

A  hint  at  the  correspondence 
between  the  soul  and  the  external 
world,  1596. — If  when  the  soul  ha* 
to  perform  an  important  aninutl 
function  there  super%'ene»  one  of  the 
debilitating  intellective  passions 
such  as  fear,  sadnes^s,  anitiety,  etc.» 
the  soul  becomes  disconcerted,  and 
in  its  operation  loses  itself,  2171  pi,— 
The  reverse  of  this  \%  true  if  ihe 
opposite   intellective   pn  ih 

as  joy,   etc.,   manifest  s, 

2171, — The  soul  beini;  «jim.  uuin 
space,  it  follows  that  the  di versa ty  of 
its  sensations  is  not  founded  in  the 
diversity  of  the  spacer  occupied  by 
the  sensorial  organs,  but  cmJy  tn 
differences  belonging  to  the  essence 
of  the  sensations  themselves^  >9l8^ 
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ScuU,  besides  containing  some- 
thing that  individuates  and  distin- 
guishes them  from  one  another,  all 
rctriin  a  connimon  mysterious  bond,  a 
common  subjective  root,  Iwth  as 
regards  the  sense  and  as  regardii  the 
understanding,  7ia^ — This  root  form? 
the  bajiis  of  the  unity  of  the  humnii 
species  even  in  iu  rentity^  ibid. 

To  show  the  tinai  aim  of  the 
aciivitics,  *o  various  and  so  stiblime, 
with  which  !he  Creator  has  endowed 
the  hum  an  sou!,  transcends  the 
|x>wer  of  mere  Psychology,  and  be- 
longji  tn  'r'bco»r>phv  and  the  Super- 
natural Anthro|xilogy,  for  which 
llieoscjphy  pive«  the  way,  2331 — 
because  h  is  impossible  to  spesik  in  a 
t>ecoming  manner  of  the  uUimate 
perfection  and  destination  nf  the 
human  soul  without  going  beyond 
the  soul  and  diisco urging  on  God 
Himself,  in  Whom  that  |jcrfeciion 
and  dejitination  is  found,   iHd.^  48, 

49. 

Apffnaix,  The  Author  propos^.^ 
to  give  a  critical  history  of  the  prin- 
eipial  systems  that  have  been  pro* 
pounded  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
*ouI^  taking  for  his  guidance  in  his 
remarkii  on  them  the  principle  of  the 
Eleatic  School,  that  ■*In  all  human 
errors  there  is  something  which  i.*- 
true,  and  s<^jmething  which  i?<  fal^/' 
2. — This  principle,  when  applied  to 
the  construction  of  a  philosophical 
systemr  is  sterile  and  misleading,  but 
is  excellent  if  applied  to  the  history 
of  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  ihid 
— The  most  ancient  of  those  opinions 
have  come  down  to  us  only  in  very 
small  fragments  and  the  ancient 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
being  very  synthetic,  must  have 
Mated  them  in  an  indistinct  manner, 
so  that  n  discreet  inter|>relalinn  must 
be  allowed  in  order  to  find  in  them  a 
reni^onable  meaning,  3. — The  diflfcr* 
ent  opinions  which  the  Ancient* 
followed  about  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul  may  be  reduced  to  four 
ciflssea,  4-6.— How  in  those  errone- 
ous  systems  the  part  which  \^  true 
can  be  separated  from  the  rest,  ;, — 
All  the  errors  of  those  philosophers 
arose  from  their  having  failed  to 
obsen  e  the  differences  which  distin- 
guish from  the  soul  the  things  that 

H        are  conjoined  with  it^  ibid. 

H  Erroneous    systems     which     con- 
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'       founded  the  soul  with  matter,  8-26, 

i        ^System    of  those  who  placed  the 

I        principle  of  all  things  in  water,  or 

I        placed    the  nature   of   the    soul  in 

the  genital  humour,  II,  12. — System 

of  thase  who  placed  it  in  respiration, 

r3f   >4" — System  of  those  who  said 

that  the  *oul  was  an  emanation  from 

tire,   15-19^ — System  of  those   who 

,        attributed  the  nature  of  soul  to  each 

I        of  the  elements  except  the  earth,  or 

I        of  those  who  represented  the  soul  as 

resulting   from  ail  the  elements  to* 

j        gether,    arranged    with    order    and 

j        harmony,  20-24. — System  of  those 

I        who  looked  upon  the  soul  as  being 

I        indeed  composed  of  elements,  but  of 

j        a  certain  particular  kind,  ^jpr.,  the 

I        Mood,  the  brain,  25,  26. 

I  Erroneous  systems  which  reduced 

the  soul  to  a  purel}'  sentient  subject, 

I        27-30. — System    of  Epicurus,   who, 

,        being    unable   to    explain   seme   by 

I        means  of  the  matei  ial  elements  alone, 

I        had    recourse   to   another    principle 

I        which    he    called    unnamed^    28»— 

I        System  of  the  Stoics  who  placed  the 

\        principal  part  of  the  soul  in  sense » 

I        ami    attriouted    to    sense   a   certain 

I        spirit  of   the   nature  of  heat,   29. — 

I        System    which    placed    the   soul   in 

I        the  harmony  of  the  senses,  30. 

Erroneous  systems  which   placed 
'        the  nature  of  the  soul  in  idem^  thus 
confounding    the    subject    with    the 
'        object^    31-119. — System   of  Pytha- 
goras, who  said  that  '*Thc  soul  was 
'        a    self- moving    number,"    32-45,— 
(        System  of  Empedocles,  who  spoke 
of  the  soul  as  being  cotnposed   of 
I        elements,    but,     according    to    the 
Author,  meant  the  ideas  of  the  ele- 
ments, 46--91.  ^System  of  Leudppus, 
Oemocritus,  Epicurus,  whoc<:mlound- 
I        cd  the  *iubject   (the  sotU\  with  the 
extra -subjective    {matter)^   92-97-  — 
System  of  Plato,  97-119. 

Erroneous  systems  which  con- 
founded the  human  soul  wnth  God, 
120-172. — This  deification  of  the 
sc»ul  is  the  effect  of  subjeetixnsm^  120- 
159 — an  error  which  poisons  philoso- 
phy, and  until  it  be  totally  eradi- 
cated will  render  the  proper  restora- 
tion of  this  science  a  hopeless  task, 
130.— System  of  Berkeley,  131— of 
Hume,  i32'-of  Reid,  133— of  Kant, 
134— of  Reinhold,  13S— of  Fichtc, 
1 36- 1 5 1— of  Schclling,  152-160— of 
HegeC  161-172, 
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Erroneous  systems  which,  aUhoogh  | 
they  placed  the  nature  of  the  ftoal  in 
the  subject,  erred  in  determining  the 
fiAturc  of  this  .subject,  175-204.— 
Special  reference*  in  this  coonexion, 
to  Aristotle,  iMd. 

The  four  classes  of  erroneous 
systems  above  enumerated  might 
according  to  the  Author,  be  cafled 
the  systems  of  MiUerialish,  of  Sen- 
Hsts,  of  fiihe  ObJecthfistSf  and  of 
Thfophuts^  205. 

Sou  N  D.  The  fact  of  the  sonorous  waves 
not  becoming:  confused  with  one 
another  is  very  properly  explained  by 
Physiologists  on  the  principle  of*  *The 
super-position  of  small  movements," 
1563 — but  this  fails  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon  of  distinct  acoustic 
sensations,  which  cake  place  not  in 
the  aerial  waves,  but  in  the  sensory, 
ibid,  — To  say  that  the  acoustic  ncr\'c 
is  strung  in  unison  with  the  different 
tones  is  insufficient  for  explaining 
how  several  rounds  are  perceived 
simultaneously,  1 563  «. — Proportion 
maintained  by  the  numbers  ol  vibra- 
tions in  the  seven  tones,  1565  k. — 
Where  the  reason  of  this  proportion 
is  to  be  found,  1566, — Reflections 
directed  to  explain  the  laws  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  acoustic 
nerve  receives  the  excitation  resulting 
in  sound,  158S,  1589. — Application 
of  the  theory  drawn  from  these  re- 
flections to  explain  the  consonances 
and  accords  ot  sounds,  1590.— Why 
the  regular  beating  of  time  in  music 
is  pleasurable,  1 597, 

SpaC£.  U  is  immeasurable,  immobile, 
indivisible,  infinite,  1132  and  «. — ^It 
has  no  accident,  and  yet  cannot  be 
called  a  substance,  1134— though  \i 
may  be  called  a  being,  ibitL  and  1 1 35. 
It  is  never  disjoined  from  the  sensitive 
soul,  703 — and  is  essentially  different 
from  the  body  that  limits  it,  ihid, — 
To  acquire  its  concept,  it  is  enough 
to  abstract  from  the  body  that  occu- 
pies it,  1135- — This  concept  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  fact  of 
space  having  had  a  beginning,  1140 
— and  is  consequent  upon  the  concept 
of  animal  being,  1170, — Space  has 
no  second  and  transient  acts,  1251  — 
and  the  feeling  of  it  is  of  so  singular 
a  nature,  that,  while  preserving  its 
own  oneness  and  identity,  it  can  be 
conjoined  with  many  subjects  which 
individuate  it,  709. 


Pure  space  is  a  term  of  the  funda- 
mental perception  of  the  soul,  1133. 
— It  i*  not  a  form  in  the  Kantian 
sense,  fA<V/. — The  Cartesians  con- 
found it  with  bod^,  1135  pt,— When 
pure  space  is  considered  a»  an  imme- 
diate term  of  a  spirit,  it  is  ^7  con- 
sidered in  the  act  itself  by  which  it 
is  constituted  because  it  has  00 
other  activity  than  thai  which  it 
exhibits  as  natural  term  of  the  sen- 
tient principle,  1 135, 

In  the  concept  of  conhne  or 
termination  of  space  there  is  virtually 
included  its  immensity,  even  as,  li 
the  case  between  the  conditioned 
and  its  condition,  1 130  if. — The  space 
in  which  our  fundamental  feeling 
terminates  is  not  measured  in  that 
feeling  itself,  but  it  is  measured 
subsequently  by  the  external  and 
superhcial  sensations  proper  to  the 
special  organs,  1558, 

On  unlimited  space  considered  as 
term  of  sensitive  souls,  5 S 4-5 59. — 
No  limited  portion  of  space  can  be 
conceived  or  felt  except  on  the  sop- 
position  that  the  solid  unlimited 
space  also  is  fell,  554— but  if  there 
were  a  sentient  principle  which  felt 
nothing  but  the  solid  unlimited  space, 
that  principle  would  be  an  individual, 
and  could  be  one  only,  556,  ^57, 
706— in  whose  bosom  the  sensitive 
souls  which  animate  bodies  would  be 
individuated,  558 — ond  would  thus 
have  a  common  act,  and  an  act 
proper  to  each,  which  act  would 
constitute  their  respective  reaBty 
and  subsunce,  559.  — r  -^  —  -  r»  of 
this  doctrine  with  that  ^  iie, 

that   "A  continuum^  \^  l>c 

large  or  small  (excitation  being  left 
out  of  account),  can  have  only  one 
sentient  principle,*'  557  ". 

To  man  no  (illed  space  is  given 
except  that  of  the  fundamental 
feeling,  1 240— whose  cooficies  are 
not  felt  at  the  onset,  but  are  after* 
wards  found  by  means  of  superliicial 
sensations,  ibid,  —  These  confines 
could  not  be  perceived  unless  some 
space  were  felt  beyond  them,  iM4,^ 
How  this  can  come  aboul«  1241, 
124Z. 

Distinction  of  space  into  primidve 
and  reflex,  11 33, 

Appeftitix,  Plato  was  aw«rc  that 
space  is  a  constant  and  natural  term 
of  the  human  soul,  102,  loj, — Why 
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it  is  difficult  for  man  to  think  things 
that  are  free  from  space,  104. 
Species.  The  differences  of  species 
arise  from  the  ontological  relation 
which  the  real  mode  of  being  ha* 
with  its  ideal  mode,  1629. 

Abstract  Specifi  is  the  species  of  a 
beJn^  divested  of  its  acciaenls,  1622. 
— It  is  that  concept  which  makes  us 
know  **lhe  act  by  which  a  being 
subsists.^'  1622-1632.— The  spedju 
individual  is  contained  in  it,  but  not 
the  multiplidiy  of  individuals,   1633. 

Abstract  specie^i  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  tht  difference  of  the  acts 
by  which  ideal  beings  exist,  and  not 
of  those  by  which  real  beings  exist, 
1623 — because  the  different  acts  by 
which  different  real  beings  exist  mul- 
tiply  only  the  real  individuals,  ibid, 
—to  all  of  which  a  single  abstract 
species  corresponds,  ibid. 

Principle  according  to  which 
abstract  species  are  miihiplied,  1628. 
— When  to  many  sensible  bases  there 
respond  many  abstract  species,  those 
sensible  bases  are  said  to  differ  be* 
tween  them  in  species,  and  not  in 
individuality  only,  1631.— The  sen- 
sible bases  clothed  with  their  respec- 
tive groups  of  sensations  are  many, 
whereas  the  ahstratt  j/edes  through 
which  they  are  known  is  but  one, 
1638. 

Full  Species,  is  the  species  or 
concept  of  a  being  clothed  with  all  its 
accidents,  1622 — and  there  may  be 
many  real  individuals  corresponding 
to  it»  1623. — In  it  is  contained  the 
specific  indizidttai^  but  not  the 
multiplicity  of  individuals,  1633*  — 
Principle  according  to  which  the  full 
species  are  mufiiplied,  1627. 

Appetuiix.  Tne  Author  does  not 
know  of  any  philosopher,  ancient  or 
niodem«  who  has  drawn  an  exact 
distinction  between  full  species  and 
real  individual,  1 78  n. 

fntelli^ihlc  Species.  The  Aristo- 
telians define  it  as  "A  similitude 
of  phantasms,"  277, — According  to 
Averrocs,  it  is  the  means  whereby  the 
soul  is  united  to  the  body,  ibid.— is 
found  in  the  phantasms,  275— and 
has  two  aubjects,  ?>,,  the  possible 
intellect,  and  the  phantasms  them- 
selves, 278. 
SPtRrr,  means  an  tHcorparfai  substance^ 
135. — Its  operations  are  sensible, 
^2. — Strange   opinions   of  philoso' 


phers  in  re|jard  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  spint,  427, 428.— The  relation 
between  our  spirit  and  external 
things  is  not  a  relation  of  distance, 
hvLioisemility^  1127  «. — No  act  of 
our  spirit  is  known  to  itself,  1151, — 
How  our  spirit  is  constiluled,  1507, 
Man  cannot  form  any  positive 
knowledge  of  spirits  except  by 
starting  tram  the  feeling  of  himself, 
because  spirits  are  a  [substantial! 
feeling,  26. 

Spirituality'.  The  spiritual  being  is 
dmple,  and  not  interiorly  uniform, 
but,  as  it  were,  organized  in  such  a 
way  that  none  of  its  organs,  none  of 
its  essential  elements,  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  without  destroying  it, 
147S. 

Spontaneity,  is  a  source  of  regularity, 
1 733- 1 735' —One  of  its  laws  is,  that 
**  having  once  received  an  impulse, 
it  continues  the  movement,*'  1733.— 
This  law  is  common  to  all  agents 
generally  ;  only  that  in  the  case  of 
rational  agents  its  action  may  be 
interfered  with  by  the  free-will,  1734, 

Stimulus.  By  stimulus  is  meant 
•'everything  that  produces  an  inter- 
nal movement  in  a  living  being," 
2030.— It  proceeds  from  material, 
mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  etc, 
forces  foreign  to  the  vital  force  of 
the  indi\idual  animal,  and  acting  in 
opposition  to  it,  2023,  2024. 

Stimuli  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  f>.«  into  intellectual  and 
material,  2025 — and  the  material  are 
subdivided  into  two  other  classes, 
ijit  substances  composing  the  living 
body  ;  2nd  substances  foreign  to  the 
living  body,  2026, — Among  the  first 
of  these  two  last  kinds  of  substances : 
some  are  fluid  (acting  principally  as 
atimulanls),  and  some  are  swid  (act- 
ing principally  as  stimulated),  2027, 
— According  to  Rasori,  not  all  the 
fluids  of  the  living  body  are  stimu- 
lants ;  some  are  counter- stimulants, 
2028. — -The  Author  resenes  the  term 
counter- stimulant  to  indicate,  1st  all 
that  disorganises  the  animal ;  2nd  the 
sonsions  and  afieclions  which,  through 
the  action  of  the  sensual  instinct* 
directly  diminish  the  force  of  the 
vital  instinct,  2029, 

In  opportune  stimuli  are  those  which 
produce  in  our  body  an  action  dis- 
cordant from  those  of  the  vital  fcrcc, 
2035, — Any  kind  of  matter  may  be 
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either  an  opportune,  or  an  inoppor- 
tune stimulus,  2034, — Importance  of 
the  study  of  the  opportuneness  of 
stimuli,  2075,  2076.  —Distinction  be- 
tween the  stimuli  which  the  living 
being  receives  from  without,  antl 
those  which  are  produced  by  itself, 
2045. — Immense  variety  of  external 
stimuli,  2046-2049. 

Stimuli  are  also  divided  into 
primitive^  i.e,^  given  to  the  animal 
and  not  produced  by  itself  and 
secondary^  1.^.,  produced  by  the  ani- 
mal itself,  2050. — Movements  seve- 
rally corresponding  to  primitive  as 
well  as  secondary  stimuli,  2051  and 

Although  the  solids  composing  the 
human  body  are  not  by  themselves 
stimuli  but  stimulated,  nevertheless 
stimuli  are  produced  by  them,  2031. 
— The  fluids  act  more  or  less  as 
stimuli,  2032.  — These  fluids  are  the 
internal  stimuli ;  the  nerves  are  the 
internally  stimulated,  2201. 

Stoics.  They  are  mentioned  at  669, 
and  in  Appendix  at  11,  16  m,  29, 
29  M. 

Style.  Why  the  style  of  the  ancients 
is  more  poetical  than  that  of  the 
moderns,  1468. 

Subject,  is  the  principle  of  the  sentient 
substance,  50. — Upon  what  condi- 
tions a  substance  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  subject,  ibid. — Difference 
between  subject,  substance,  and 
nature,  ibid, — The  subject  is  always 
a  principle-being,  1400 — and  a  sub- 
stantial feeling,  1099. — Its  nature  is 
determined  by  its  term,  720, — It  is 
posited  by  that  first  act  which  poten- 
tially embraces  in  itself  all  second 
acts,  1 196. — What  is  conceived 
anteriorly  to  its  determinations  is 
called  the  subject  of  those  detenni- 
nations,  799. 

The  intellective  principle  also  is 
called  a  subject,  159. 

The  Author  suggests  the  propriety 
of  distinguishing  between  subject  and 
sttbjectum  {soggetto  e  subbjetto)^  154  «. 

Subjectivism.  Appendix: — It  is  the 
most  common  error  of  our  times, 
121.— The  subjectivism  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Platonists  is  described  in  a 
passage  of  Porphyry,  122. — Analy- 
sis of  that  passage,  123-130. — Sur- 
prise of  the  Author  at  finding  that  no 
writer  known  to  him  up  to  the  year 
1827  }^<^  been   able  to  clear  away 


this  cob-web  of  subjectivism^  i: 
whose  principal  re^iults  are  tfucUif^ 
of  the  nunum  sotU^  man-worship^ 
psychologiccU  pantheism ,  1 30.  — 1 1 
appeared  in  the  East,  and  the  In< 
philosophers  who  professed  it  c 
to  the  same  conclusions  as  Fie 

Subsistence,  is  the  act  proper  to 
being,  or  the  act  by  which  a  beii 
real,  54. — It  is  a  participation  of 
essence^  and  hence  is  called  an  ac 
it,  but,  more  properly  a  term  o 
act,  675  «. — All  antiquity  by  ! 
sistence  clearly  meant  the  act 
which  a  being  is  recU,  in  contraf 
tion  to  the  act  by  which  it  is  me 
ideal,  54. 

SUBSISTENT.  It  is  essentially  cha 
teristic  of  a  subsistent,  as  such 
have  nothing  in  common  with 
other    subsistent,     as     such,     I 

1347. 
Substance.  Definitions  of  it, 
167,  168,685,827,  1412,  1621.— 
most  complete  definition  of  all,  i 
— In  what  sense  the  qualifies 
*^by  itself^*  which  enters  into 
common  definition  of  substance  r 
be  understood,  52. — How  St.  < 
gory  Thaumaturgus  defines  substa 
182  «. — According  to  Glisson, 
concept  of  substance  cannot  be  a 
bated  except  to  a  being  possesse 
three  faculties,  the  perceptive, 
appetitive,  and  the  motive,  52 
Leibnitz  maintains  that  a  substi 
cannot  be  without  action,  and  tli 
true  inasmuch  as  it  must  have  at  1 
its  first  and  immanent  act,  136; 
— The  word  substance  has  two  m 
ings,  the  one  transcendent  and 
other  common,  828.  — The  esscnc 
a  substance  is  one  thing,  its  rea 
tion  is  another,  792  n. 

Difference  between  substance 
substantial  subject,  182,  183. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  substas 
as  there  are  two  kinds  of  subs 
tial  essences,  52.  —  The  substai 
essence  is  nothing  else  than  the  \ 
stance  itself  intued  in  the  idea 
possible,  84  n,  I  lo. 

Substance  is  not  an  unknown  tl 
as  the  Sensists  maintain,  84,  88.- 
is  found  in  the  intellective  percept 
88-91.— As  St.  Thomas  obser 
one  of  its  characteristic  feature 
that  it  acts  by  its  own  self,  182  1 
It  is  not  unchangeable  except  t 
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lively  lo  iu  accidenti!,  igr— It  is 
^'^.  433- 

It  is  the  hr^t  act  |>erceivcd  in  the 
object  of  perception,  which  act  i* 
^L>melitne*1  principle  and  sometimes 
terra.  842 — ^nence  three  kinds  of  ^sub- 
fttAiice^sp  accord  in  jkj  as  the  act  is  ^  either 
essentially  and  purely  principle  ((iudl, 
or  is  essentially  rtkI  purely  term 
(nialerial  jsubstanc<;f,  at  is  at  unce 
principle  .ind  term  (."ipiritual  crea- 
ture^i),  S44,  — Thts  cta^aitication  refer:;* 
to  !sub.<itance:i  or  prsi  acts,  not  lu 
acts  in  general,  845. 

Origin  of  the  distinction  between 
substance  and  accKient^t  167,  162  (.— 
In  what  way  the  accidental  act.s  arc 
contained  in  the  essence  of  the  sub- 
stance,  87S-S86, 

How  roan  fomis  to  himself  the 
concept  of  the  various  substances 
perceived  by  him,  77S, — The  inquiry 
mio  the  acts  anterior  to  the  sub- 
stances perceived  belong>  to  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  ibiit—Thc 
immediate  anfimiation  of  substance:? 
take?j  place  by  means  of  the  direct 
and  (perceptive  cognition,  not  of  the 
reflex,  116-— When  it  is  that  man 
imposes  on  things  a  name  significative 
of  their  substance,  257, 

Connection  of  substances^  850, 
S72— their  classification  under  this 
aspect,  873-877. 

itUelUcHvi  SHhtanas  depend  un 
the  Eternal  and  Divine  Being  only. 
877 — they  alone  have  stl/mfn  and 
can  say  /,  Mfseif,  i^i(^.— hence  they 
are  true  agents  endowed  with  liberty, 

The  material  substatue  is  an  act 
conceived  by  way  of  supposition,  an 
act  whose  existence  is  certain  in 
virtue  of  logical  necessity,  though  its 
natu  re  is  uncertain,  770 — ne  vcrl  heless 
man  knows  that  such  substance  is 
the  subject  of  that  power  which 
modifies  the  felt  considered  a^s  sensi- 
fcrouis,  and  modi  lies  the  sensiferous 
conNiidefeii  as  foreign  force,  ibid* — 
because  the  material  substance  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  as  extended  and 
furnished  with  all  the  sensible  quail- 
Ucs,  774. 

Formula  by  which  the  principle  of 
substance   may    be   expressed,  771- 

774. 

Real  individuals  similar  to  one 
another  may  cxiat  in  any  number,  but 
their  ideal  subttance  is  but  one,  1623. 


A/>pettiix.  The  substance  is  seen 
by  the  mind  in  the  essence,  67  n. 

Spirit uii  Stibstaiu^s.  Why  man 
linds  it  difficult  to  conceive  spiri- 
tuat  substances  in  I  heir  purity,  522  — 
ami  why  io  the  most  ancient  language^ 
they  are  always  signified  by  name-* 
taken  from  corporeal  things,  524.— 
Man  stands  in  need  of  images  and 
symbols  which  may  represent  them, 
1530. — There  is  nothing  absurd  in 
the  belief  that  spiritual  substances 
concur  in  producing  the  movements 
of    the  visible  world,  902, 

Succf:ssiun,  The  thought  of  suc- 
cession supposes  its  existence  in  our 
feeling,  1144 — and  it  supposes  alsa  a 
series  of  several  events,  1141. — The 
concept  of  succession  is  necessary  to 
that  of  time,  i&id. — Our  feeling  pre* 
aents  in  its  own  reality  a  linite  sue* 
cession,  and  our  thought  conceives 
that  succerision  in  a  state  of  possi- 
bility, and  thus  renders  it  inden- 
nitely  long,  1 144. — ^The  succession  of 
many  beings,  when  once  known,  can 
be  equally  conceived  over  and  over 
again  ;  the  lapse  of  time  presents  no 
obstacle  to  this,  1 151.^  Two  hypo< 
theses  in  explanation  of  this  fact, 
M*</. ^Thought  knows  in  a  manner 
which  IS  entirely  free  from  succession, 
ii53,^No  succession  of  events  can 
be  conceived  unless  there  be,  between 
one  and  the  other  event,  a  duration, 
iMtl 

The  unity  of  succosion  is  due  to 
the  sentient  principle,  1168. 

Suicide,  It  must  be  attributed  to  a 
power  exceeding  the  sphere  of  ani' 
muliiyt  310. 

SuPERXATUKAL.  The  immediate  com- 
munication of  the  Divine  Substance 
is  what  constitutes  the  supernatural 
condition  of  intelligent  creatures, 
240. — ^The  inidligibU  cannot  mani- 
fest itself  in  its  fulness  to  any 
created  being,  without  the  latter 
being  transported  into  a  supernatural 
order,  and  seeing  the  Creator,  ibid. 
— The  human  intellect,  when  favour- 
ed with  the  perception  of  the  Divine 
Substance,  preserves  indeed  its  root, 
but  at  the  same  time  acquires  :i 
new  activity,  infinitely  difl'erent  from 
the  one  it  had  before,  1004, 

Syllogism.  Its  form  is  given  by 
synthesis,  1043 — and,  through  com- 
patrin^,  by  means  of  synthesis, 
syllogisms  with  judgments  and*with 
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one  another,  reasoning  is  prodaced, 
f^i^.— When  the  jadgnienU  are 
n^ative,  or  when  the  conclusion  of 
the  syllogism  is  n^ative,  the  resolt 
is  analytical  and  dividing,  bat  the 
form  is  always  synthetic,  1045. — The 
Author  adduces  syllogism  as  a  proof 
that  there  ma^  be  priority  in  the 
logical  order,  without  this  necessarily 
involving  a  priority  of  time,  1014. 

Sympathetic  Nerve  (The)  is  not 
the  organ  of  figurate  sensations,  but 
of  non-figurate  ones,  378  «. — Its 
lateral  ganglions  have  many  com- 
munications with  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  389. 

Sympathy.  Principal  reason  of  the 
sympathy  which  is  mutually  felt  by 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  710. 
In  what  the  sympathy  between  the 
various  parts  of  our  body  consists, 
1886,  2 1 91  n. — That  sympathy  is  not 
merely  extra-subjective,  but  also,  and 
principally,  subjective,  in  the  vital 
feeling  itself,  1874.— The  Author 
proposes  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  sympathy,  1884.— Bichat  errone- 
ously distin^euished  two  kinds  of  sym- 
pathies, 1893. — Modem  physiologists 
unreasonably  exclude  the  use  of  the 
word  sympathy  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  exists  a  known  connection 
between  the  several  parts  affected, 
1885. — Roux  restricts  too  much  the 
definition  of  sympathy. — Broussais 
and  his  followers  take  special  note 
of  the  way  in  which  sympathies  de- 
velop themselves,  1912. — Barthez 
looks  upon  sympathies  as  effects  of 
the  vital  principle  in  the  diverse  or- 
gans of  tne  living  body,  1913. — The 
more  recent  physicians  almost  unani- 
mously agree  in  regarding  the  nervous 
svstem  as  the  general  instrument  of 
tnem,  1914,  1916. — Brochet  distin- 
guishes sympathies  into  cerebral^ 
ganfilionary^  and  mixed ^  1 914. 

The  phenomena  of  sympathy  are 
neither  mechanipal,  nor  physical,  nor 
chemical,  but  purely  ana  simply  vital 
and  animal,  1886. — All  the  pheno- 
mena of  morbid  s)rmpathies  go  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  they  must  be 
attributed  to  the  sensitive  principle, 
as  to  their  true  cause,  912. 

Sympathies  that  manifest  them- 
selves between  organs  symmetrically 
placed  in  the  two  vertical  halves  of 
of  the  human  body  (the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  nostrils,  the  hands,  the  loins, 


etc.),  1918-1921.— Each  pair  of  the:>e 
s^rmmetrical  organs,  when  stxmukted 
simultaneously,  gives  one  sensation 
only,  1918— though  not  always,  nor 
necessarily,  1919.— On  what  the 
greater  or  lesser  frequency  of  this 
phenomenon  depends,  1920. — ^The 
simultaneous  and  uniform  action  of 
S3rmmetrical  organs  b  due  to  habit, 
1921. — The  lawof  sjTxnpathy  between 
S3mainetrical  organs  gives  rise  to  other 
important  laws,  which  explain  the 
sympathies  between  those  organs 
whose  structure  is  similar,  1922-1925. 
Application  of  these  same  kws  to  the 
animal  functions,  1926-1928. 

Sjrmpathies  are  stronger  and  more 
quickly  roused  in  persons  of  a  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  nature,  2194. 

Synthesis.  In  the  human  mind  syn- 
thesis precedes  the  distinction  of 
concepts,  508.— The  scientific  syn- 
thesis supposes  the  vulgar  analysis, 
800. 

Synthesism.  In  what  it  consists, 
34- — It  is  inherent  in  aU  reasoning, 
35 — *pd  in  the  method  and  dis- 
tribution of  philosophical  sciences, 
34-44- — The  synthesism  which  is 
found  between  the  ideological  and 
psychological  doctrines  does  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  their  respective 
certainty,  44.— The  essential  mutual 
oonnexicms  of  beings  are  the  founda- 
tion of  ontologiciu  synthesism,  and 
the  key  to  the  highest  philosophy, 
II 28.— Law  of  the  Synthesism  of 
thought,  1337-1339.— The  Ancients, 
from  not  knowing  this  law,  fell  into 
inextricable  speculations  and  most 
grievous  errors,  1338.— A  fresh  proof 
adduced  of  the  synthesism  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real,  1767. — Fresh 
examples  of  the  synthesism  of  nature, 
827  «,  833. 

How  the  law  of  synthesism  affects 
the  practical  reason,  1431-I433. — 
The  synthesism  of  nature  follows 
from  the  mutual  connexion  of  sub- 
stances, 872. 

Appendix.  In  all  nature  there 
prevails  this  law  of  synthesism,  that 
"Matter,  although  really  distinct 
from  form,  cannot  exist  except  as 
united  with  it,"  84. — Owing  to  that 
syiithesism  whereby  the  soul  is  con- 
joined with  its  terms,  it  is  most  easv 
to  confound  it  with  them,  108. 

System  of  the  Author.  The  truth 
of  this  system   is  wonderfully  con- 
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finned  by  tbc  idenlity  of  the  human 
principle,  at  once  sendent  and  intel- 
ligent, 173. 
Systems    iThe    venous    and    thb 
ARTERIAL).       The    vcnous     system 
appears  10  be/amiVj  and  the  arterial 
appears  to  be  activf^  2113 — ^and  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  the 
two  have  a  sort  of  matual  antagonism^ 
2114. — In  pro<ifof  thii>  there  is  the 
,  mpparent  fact  thai  increased  weakness 
(in  the  venous  system  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
arterial  one,  ibiii. 

The  iVeri'ous  Systems.  Of  the 
two  nervous  systems,  the  cerebral  is 
the  organ  of  iigurate  sensations,  1 91 5 
— and  the  gangimtan*  is  the  organ  of 
non-('kgurate  ones,  ihU, — The  latter 
i»  the  organ  of  the  pas^iions^  Und, — 
It*  communications  with  the  cerebm- 
spinal  system,  ihi<L 

Sometimes  the  nervous  system 
performs  funchons  in  which  only  one 
part  of  it  is  interested  ;  in  that  case 
the  other  parts  remain  as  if  they  were 
insensitive,  2200, 


Term.  \(  a  term  were,  by  its  very 
nature,  pure  act,  all  passivity  or 
receptivity  would  eissentially  be  ex- 
cluded from  it  'f  such  is  exactly  the  case 
with  God   11  nd  divine  things,  1066. 

Theology  (Natiiral).  It  is  redu- 
ced,  as  to  its  (irst  rudiments,  to  hcinq 
tis  known  to  us  by  nature,  and  to  our 
fundamental  feeling,  22, 

Theosophy,  Under  this  title  the 
Author  embrace:*  the  three  sciences, 
of  Ontology,  Natural  Theology,  and 
Cosmology  pr,  29. — He  promises 
(D»  V.J  to  publish  the  riicosopby 
and  the  Supernatural  Anthropology, 
2231, 

Thought  is  formed  and  constituted  by 
ideal  being,  1305.  — Its  supreme  law  : 
"The  term  of  thought  is  Uitt^^** 
1295,  1326. — Thought  either  has 
being  for  its  term,  or  it  is  not  at  all, 
1295 — hence  the  properties  and  en- 
dowments of  ftring  are  so  many  con- 
ditions of  tbinking,  so  many  laws  of 
thought,  1296. —  thought  seizes  the 
bcin^  which  is  \^^  object,  with  the 
\  qualities  which  constitute  it  a  being, 
wid, — but  docs  not  always  apprehend 
that  being  in  the  same  way  and  with 


the  same  fulness,  1297— nor  can  it 
apprehend  anything  which  has  pro- 
perties contrary  to  those  which  are 
essential  to  being,  1298.  —  Hence  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  1299. — 
Although  thought  has  always 
being  for  its  object,  ne  vert  he* 
less  it  is  not  necessitated  to  think  all 
the  properties  of  a  being  in  the  same 
way  ;  some  of  them  it  must  think 
actually,  others  it  may  think  only 
virtually,  1 301. 

Special  laws  of  thought  derived 
from  the  supreme  law,  1326:— 1  sit 
special  law:  *' Objectivity,"  1328- 
1336. — From  this  law  there  flows 
that  of  the  synth^nsfft  of  thought, 
1337 — in  virtue  of  which,  the  think- 
ing subject  and  the  object,  though 
perfectly  distinct  from,  n^y  oppo.^ed 
to,  each  other,  are  united  in  a 
manner  so  correlative  that  their  union 
is  essential  to  both,  ibid.  —2nd  special 
law  :  '*The  term  of  thought  is  the 

e)ssi  b  le ,  * '  1 340- 1 349— 3rd  special 
w :  "  The  term  of  thought  is  a 
first  act,'*  1350-1356. — The  reason 
of  this  is  because  the  term  of  thought 
is  beings  '35'- — Even  in  perception 
and  universalization  we  take  as  lirst 
act  that  which  is  designated  by  a 
name,  and  in  which  our  attention 
stops,  1354— -and  consider  as  second 
acts  those  which  happen  to  the  thing 
indicated  by  the  name,  and  taken  as 
the  subject  of  the  definition  and  the 
object  of  our  attention,  1354.— Even 
in  reeling,  theiniclligetit  spirit  finds  an 
order,  and  among  sensible  qualities 
that  which  is  logically  anterior  to  the 
others  is  considered  as  first  act,  1355. 
— 4th  special  law:  "The  term  of 
though t  IS  the  O/ic,"  1357-1362.— 5th 
special  law;  **The  term  of  thought 
is  enduring,*'  1 363- 1 37 1.  ^-6th  special 
law  :  *' The  term  of  entire  and  com- 
plex thought  can  never  be  indefinite,** 
1372-1380.— 7th  special  law  :  ♦'  The 
term  of  complex  thought  is  either  a 
finite  or  an  infinite;  but  the  one  can 
never  change  into  the  other*"  1381- 

1395- 

Distinction  between  entire  thought 
and  ab.stract  thought,  1407.  — Into 
the  object  of  entire  thought  there 
necessarily  enters  the  whs  fan  ft  which 
is  the  first  act  of  every  real  being, 
1412 — but  in  the  object  of  abstract 
thought  the  substance  is  wanting, 
ibid. 
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Acting  in  view  of  meant  and  ends  I 
without  yet  abstractly  knowing  them  I 
as  such,  belongs  not  to  abstract,  but  { 
to  manifold  thought,  1458. 

Thoughts  are  connected  together  1 
by  their  logical  nexus^  1460, — Why 
certain  thoughts  attract  each  other, 
show  an  affinity  for  each  other,  and 
associate  themselves  variously  with 
each  ether,  1711-1714. 

l^ire  thought  needs  no  sensations  or 
images,  is  not  conceived  through  the 
action  of  any  corporal  organ,  1880 
n — and  cannot  be  pro<luced  in  the 
brain  by  an  external  agent,  iind. 
Tickling.  Its  terrible  effects,  1910. 
TiMK  may  be  defined  as  "The  relation 
between  duration  and  succession,** 
1152. — By  succession  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  the  events  that  follow 
one  another  are  marked  in  duration 
as,  so  to  speak,  in  a  thermometer. 
ibid.  — Time  consists  in  the  relation  of 
several  events  to  one  another,  1141. 
— This  relation  is  found  first  of  all  in 
the  sentient  principle,  which  appre- 
hends a  multiplicity  of  events  disposed 
in  successive  order,  1142. — But,  to 
be  thus  apprehended,  those  events 
must,  by  m  some  way  remaining 
in  the  sentient  principle,  be  rendered 
simultaneous,  1 143. — What  part,  in 
the  constituting  of  time,  is  due  to 
thought,  and  what  to  feeling,  1 145- 
I156. — Thought  apprehends  time, 
but  not  temporally,  1149.  —  It 
apprehends  time  and  the  temporal  in 
the  eternal,  ibid. 

Time  is  not  found  in  material 
things,  1157-1160.  —  It  is  found  in 
the  nature  of  feeling,  1 161. — Solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  explaining  this,  1 162-1 167.  — 
Dttratiotu  suctrssion,  and  the  vexits 
between  the  two,  are  the  three 
elements  which  complete  the  concept 
of  tmie,  1161. — Time  cannot  exist 
except  as  a  form  of  that  which  is  in 
itself  free  from  time,  1163.  —  In 
the  rational  principle  there  are 
all  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  existence  ot  time,  1169.  — Suc- 
cession, time  and  the  temporal 
receive  their  unity  from  a  sentient 
principle,  whether  animal,  or  rat  ional. 
II 70. 

The  concept  of  time  is  consequent 
upon  rtal  brin^  and  nothing  else, 
1 1 70 — and  is  not  found  either  in  that 
of  pure  space,  or  of  pure  matter, 


ibiii, — Distinction  between  real  time, 
time  kmntm,  and  idea/  time,  1 1 71. 

The    f/m't^'    of    time   lies   in   the 
simplicitv  of  the  sensitive  principle, 

^  ^543. 

Transformation.  Appendix,  Trans- 
formations cannot  be  explained  or 
conceived  unless  there  remain  an 
identical  something  which  is  the 
subjecttim  of  the  transformation,  166. 

Trinity  (THE  divine).  Its  manifest 
vestige  in  the  human  soul,  895. — 
The  principle  that  distinguishes  the 
Divine  Persons  is  not  their  common 
rssenir,  hut  their  relative  froprrtw 
1360  ;/. 

True.  The  true  and  the  false  belong 
to  the  pronouncements  of  the  spirit, 
and  not  to  the  object  of  its  natural 
intuition,  1489. — 5>olution  of  the 
famous  sophism  of  the  Ancients, 
by  which  it  was  pretended  that  ••  All 
that  is  thought  and  pronounced  by 
man  is  true,**  1490. 


U. 


Understanding.  Speaking  gener- 
ally', it  is  the  power  of  the  vision  of 
being  as  being  (in  which  respect  it  is 
usually  called  intellect) ^  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  of  the  vision  of 
the  essence  of  being,  1006 — not, 
however,  of  being  under  its  real 
form,  ibid. — If  it  had  the  vision  of 
being  in  its  real  form,  it  would  be 
ipso  facto  supernatuialized,  ilnd. — It 
is  a  rtccjhiivcy  not  a  passive  power, 
IC08,  948. — It  has  the  nature  of  an 
immanent  act  rather  than  of  a  mere 
power,  IC09. — The  Schoolmen  attri- 
buted to  it  a  development,  but  h 
seems  more  correct  to  attribute  that 
development  to  the  Keascm^  loio. — 
The  understanding,  as  such,  is  im- 
mutable in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
susceptible  of  a  supernatural  change 
only,  892. — It  is  the  highest  act  of 
the  soul,  dominating  all  inferior  acts, 
685.— Although  but  one,  it  appre- 
hends many  things,  even  such  as  are 
contrary  to  one  another,  718  n. — Its 
power  has  an  unlimited  capacity, 
looi— which,  viewed  in  relation  to 
bein^,  is  one,  but,  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  fotnis  or  modes  of  being,  is 
threefold,  ibid. 

Its  acts  are  sensible  137,   138. — 
The  purely  intellective  act  receives 
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nothing  from  the  coqx>real  feeling, 
229. — It  perceivea  in  an  absolute 
mcKle,  260. — lU  proper  object  in 
always  true.  ihUi. — It  abstracts  from 
the  reality  of  matter,  but  not  from 
matter^  %\oh. 

Between  ideal  being  and  the  soul 
there  does  not^  properly  speaking, 
cjcist  the  relation  of  action  and  pas- 
sion^  bat  that  oi pr€i€ft£ezx\A  in/uifitm. 

There  is  no  absurdity  in  conceiving 
a  subject  purely  intellective,  r>,, 
without  any  afiective  or  volitive 
power*  if  the  thing  is  considered  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  only,  and  not 
on  that  of  the  object,  looS. 

The  human  understaneiing^,  when 
having  perception  of  the  Divme 
Substance,  retains  indeed  its  old 
root,  hut  receive*  a  new  activity  in- 
finitely different  from  that  which  it 
had  l»efore.  1004, 

The  unfierstanding  exercises  no 
direct  action  on  the  body,  308 — 
nevertheless  it  contributes  to  all  those 
modi li cations  of  the  rational  principle 

f  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  Vxidy* 
which  take  place  through  cognitions 
and  affections  having  for  their  objects 
things  beyond  the  sensible  and  ani- 
mal sphere,  310, 

The  understanding  perceives  in  an 
absolute  mode  all  that  it  docs  pcr- 

>  Ccive,  260. — It  cannot  perceive  more 
than  feeling  presents;  to  it,  261 — and 
this  it  perceives  without  altering  or 
curtailing  or  modifying  it,  261, — It 
has  a  complete  perception  of  itself, 
263. — It  is  only  by  perceiving  God 

Ltbat  it  really  perceives  the  ahsoiuU^ 

I  and  so  has  tthoiuU  knc^vlcii^i^e^  ihid. 
Appendix.    According  to  Aristotle. 

)  the  understanding  is  in  some  way  the 
things  understood,  174,  —  Cixrlius 
Ehodiginu,^  holds  that  the  pmsible 
intetiut  of  the  Peripatetics  cor- 
responds with  the  reason  of  the 
Flatonists,  174  1/,  —According  to 
Aristotle,     the     tnHn^y    inteUea    is 

I  always  in  act,  and  brings  the 
possime  inteUcct  into  act»  ibid. 
Understood  (The),  The  primitive 
understood  is  xh^Jomi  of  the  intelli- 
gent principle,  208,  209, —  In  what  it 
consi.sU,  2S1-284, 
See   lNTELLECTl0^f. 

Universals.  A  Universal  means 
that  by  which  many  things,  nay  an 
indefinite  number  of  things,  is  knowni 


1375.— The  question  of  universal* 
has  been  expressed  in  the  same  way 
by  all  antiquity,  54. — Nothing  can 
be  universal  in  itself,  I  375.— Univer- 
sality is  simply  a  relation,  and  can 
only  belong  to  ideas,  iV^/V/.— Sorae- 
tira«is  in  a  simple  e>^encc  there  is  no 
universality  ;  this  is  the  case  in  those 
things,  of  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
very  essence,  there  can  be  only  one, 
1346.  1347. 

The  Author  refers  to  the  faculty 
of  uni  versa  ligation,  that  is.  of  fali 
spetifi*  ideas,  1031,  — By  this  faculty 
the  ideal  part  of  perception  is  divided 
from  the  real,  1313,  J317,  —  To 
universalize  is  to  consider  a  thing  in 
a  state  oi pttssihiHiy,  1346.— Dififerent 
ways  in  which  things  are  universaliz- 
ed, I'^rV/.  —  Univerjialization,  and  the 
abstractions  which  follow  it,  arc 
operations  of  the  mind,  1461  ti,-^ 
The  intentio  umvemtliiatis  of  the 
Schoolmen  lay  in  thinking  a  thing  a^ 
possible,  i'<i/wf.  ^consequently  they 
ncld  that  this  intent io  could  not  take 
place  except  by  adding  the  passible^ 
i.e.,  ideal  beings  ibid. 

Appendix.  Remarks  of  the  Author 
on  thfii/tfieseent nnirursa/ of  Aristotle, 
t82-i»4.  —Why  the  explaining  of  uni- 
versals  became  an  inevitable  stumb- 
ling-block to  philosophy  and  gave 
rise  to  endlesn  controversies,  192. 
Umversk,  Appemiix.  All  things  in 
the  universe  arc  connected  together, 
like,  so  to  speak,  the  links  of  a 
chain,  4 — the  first  link  is  matttr^  the 
second  is  the  setisitive  s&ul^  the 
third  IS  the  intelkctit^  sottl^  the 
fourth  is  bein^,  and  the  fifth  is  God^ 
ij^V,— The  middle  link,  />.,  the  in- 
tellective soul,  is  joined  to  the  firet 
two  through  feelinx,  nnd  to  the 
la^t  two  through  the  A/Wi,  and 
through  the  Sttb  si  stent  Beings  in 
whom  the  idea  has  its  own  proper 
seat,  5. 


Vai.entinjan  riERETfr!s,  They  ex* 
pressed  themselves  in  an  equivocal 
manner,  saying  that  man  is  generated 
by  Aoyo^,  antl  ^<inj,  650  «, 

Vice,  WTience  the  origin  of  the  vices, 
1700.  —  How  it  is  that  man,  though 
an  essentially  moral  being,  can  fell 
into  vice»  1765,  1706, 
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Virtue  (Formative).  By  it  the 
living  elements  are  formed  mto  seeds 
and  into  animals,  1741. — In  every 
aggregate  formed  by  it  there  is  a 
simple  principle  of  action,  and  an 
ordered  union  of  feelings,  arranged 
in  an  extended  term,  ibid. — This  felt 
extended  term  receives  the  denomina- 
tion  oi  plastic  force ^  ibid, 

ITie  formative  virtue  does  not  act 
through  imaginative  species,  as  the 
ancient  physiologists  maintained, 
1742  n. 

Virtues  (Moral).  Ori^n  of  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity  char- 
acteristic of  sacrifice,  1430. — The 
supreme  rule  of  prudence,  1407 — 
applicable  to  prudence  as  a  virtue, 
and  to  the  mere  ability  to  arrive  at 
the  attainment  of  any  end  whatever, 
1 41 2  n. — From  this  supreme  rule 
there  proceeds  a  more  special  one, 
which  says  :  **  In  your  actions  adhere 
to  the  substance,  and  never  sacrifice 
it  to  mere  accidents,"  141 2. 

Volitions.  By  this  word  are  meant 
all  the  acts  of  the  will,  11 12. — Two 
species  of  volitions,  the  affective  and 
tne  appreciative ^  I456,  1457. 


W. 

Weakness.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
weakness,  the  one  pathological^  and 
the  other  physiological ^  21 16. — The 
Author  doubts  the  correctness  of 
these  denominations,  ibid.  —  The 
pathological  weakness  is  subdivided 
into  simple  and  (as  the  Author  begs 
leave  to  call  it)  diathesicy  2149. — In 
what  the  simple  consists,  2151 — in 
what  the  diathesic,  2152. — Descrip- 
tion of  pathological  robustness  and 
pathological  itvahwsSf  2 1 20-2 1 24. — 
These  terms  belong  to  atmlytical 
medicine  y  2 1 24.  —  The  weakness 
spoken  of  by  those  physicians  who 
reduce  medicine  to  an  excess  or  a 
deficiency  of  stimuli  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  described,  21 12. — Excess 
of  stimulus  can  be  found  together 
with  excessive  weakness,  2111-2115. 
On  the  weakness  of  the  vital  and 
sensual  instincts,  2141-2148. — ^The 
weakness     of    the    human    sentient 

f)rinciple  invariably  proceeds  cither 
rom  the  intelligence  or  from 
matter,  2170. — AH  diseases  are, 
at    bottom,    reducible    to  a  weak- 


ness of  the  animal  instinct,  2164. 
— The  first  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  animal  instinct  lies  in  the 
action  of  the  intelligence,  2171,  2172 
— the  second  in  the  morbid  struggle 
which  takes  place  within  the  animal, 
2 1 73-2 1 75 — the  third  in  a  diminution 
of  internal  stimuli,  2176 — the  fourth 
in  a  diminution  of  external  stimuli, 
2177 — the  fifth  in  an  excess  of  stimu- 
lus, 2178,  2179 — the  sixth  in  a  con- 
centration of  the  activity  of  the 
instinct  in  some  particular  locality, 
2180-2201. 
Will.  It  is  an  active  power,  1008. — 
The  primitive  and  universal  will  has 
the  nature,  not  of  a  mere  power,  but 
of  an  immanent  act,  which  is  the 
principle  and  basis  of  the  power, 
ion. 

The  will  may  be  defined  as  "That 
force  by  which  the  intellective  sub- 
ject can  adhere  to  a  known  entity," 
1 1 02. — This  adhesion  takes  place  by 
way  of  interior  recognition,  1103. — 
By  recognition  is  meant  the  compla- 
cency which  the  intellective  subject 
takes  in  the  known  entity,  1104. — 
Whence  this  complacency?  ibid. — 
Recognition  has  a  real  efHcacy  which 
produces  in  man,  1st  free  decrees  of 
the  will,  2nd  affections,  1105. — 'ITie 
Schoolmen  fixed  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  on  the  free  de- 
crees; the  modern  philosophy,  by 
reason  of  its  sensism,  has  considered 
almost  exclusively  the  affections  and 
feelings,  showing  an  inclination  to 
destroy  free-will,  1105  n. — Bv  the 
decrees  man  proposes  to  himself  the 
securing  of  a  ^wv/  seen  by  his  mind, 
and  adopts  the  means  necessary  for 
that  ena,  1 106 — but  if  he  is  already 
in  possession  of  that  good,  then  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  recognition  is 
sensible  affection^  II 07 — which  is  fol- 
lowed* by  movements  in  the  body, 
ibid. — and  to  which  a  free  decree  of 
the  will  can  give  a  greater  actuality 
than  it  would  have  from  the  mere 
instinctive  force,  I108,  1109, 

Three  kinds  of  acts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  will :  the  instinctive, 
the  elicited^  SLiid  the  commanded^  inc. 
— llie  elicited  and  the  commanded 
acts  are  always  assented  to  by  the 
will,  but  the  instinctive  ones  some- 
times are  not  assented  to,  1112. — If 
these  are  not  prompted  by  any  decree 
of  the  will,  they  are  volitions  without 
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choice y  II 12.— Choice  always  falls 
within  the  order  of  decrees,  ibid. — 
Sometimes  it  is  so  U^^  as  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  energy  of  the  will 
itself,  and  not  at  all  by  the  objects, 
and  then  there  is  what  is  called 
bilateral  liberty^  necessary  for  the 
moral  merit  proper  to  man  in  this 
life,  ibid. 

The  will  can  do  nothing  without  a 
sufficient  reason,  1830  n. — It  can 
modify  some  feelings  which  are  in 
their  nature  involuntary,  344. — It 
cannot  alter  the  universal  feeling  by 
which  man  tends  to  good,  345 — but 
it  can  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
objective  feelings  which  spring  from 
the  universal  one,  346 — and  cause 
them,  from  being  involuntary,  to  be- 
come voluntary,  347. — It  acts  on  the 
body  by  giving  it  a  movement  differ- 
ent from  that  given  by  the  affections 
and  passions,  348,  349. — The  com- 
manded movement  is,  mostly,  exe- 
cuted by  it  by  means  of  images,  349, 
350. — How  this  movement,  which 
starts  from  images  in  the  brain,  is 
communicated  to  the  various  members 
of  the  body,  349  n. — To  what  con- 
ditions the  will  is  tied  in  exercising 
its  dominion  over  the  body,  352-364. 
— It  is  by  the  use  of  the  will  that 
man  learns  the  art  of  suitably  moving 
his  body,  356. — The  will  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
359,  360. — It  can  produce  sleep,  361, 
362 — and  act  even  on  the  organs  of 
secretion,  364. 

Synoptical  Table  showing  the 
ramifications  of  the  will,  1112. 
Word.  It  is  that  interior  utterance 
by  which  the  spirit  aflirms  or  denies, 
1485. — What  condition  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  form  it, 
1487. — What  kind  of  knowledge  the 
spirit  does  acquire  by  means  of  it, 

1488- 1497. 
World.  The  corporeal  world  is  per- 
ceived just  in  so  far  as  it  falls  within 
feeling,  24 — hence  it  follows  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  of  it, 
although  certain,  is  partly  phenome- 
nal and  partly  absolute,  25. 


Writers.  Sometimes  they  have  an 
extraordinary  fame  in  a  nation,  be- 
cause they  are  correct  and  clever 
interpreters  of  the  hidden  sentiments 
of  the  masses,  1717. 


ZoRTic  CouRSK.  The  Author 
calls  by  this  name  that  alternate 
course  of  action  of  the  vital  and 
sensual  instincts  which  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  animal,  1993. — I^* 
type  varies  in  the  different  species  of 
animals,  1994 — and  in  the  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  nay  even  in  the 
same  individual,  this  course  does  not 
proceed  in  a  uniform  manner,  ibid. — 
Its  direction  is  determined  by  matter 
and  by  the  intelligence,  1995- 1998. — 
Causes  of  the  changes  which  happen 
in  it,  2077. 

Each  couple  of  actions  of  the  vital 
and  sensual  instincts  is  called  by  the 
Author  a  link  in  the  toetic  course ^ 
1994. — The  first  link  is  composed, 
1st  of  the  first  sensions,  2nd  of  the 
movements  continued  or  produced  by 
the  sensual  instinct  in  consequence  of 
those  sensions,  2043. — Three  causes 
of  the  variations  of  the  movements 
which  produce  the  said  sensions, 
2044 — consequently,  of  the  differen- 
ces in  the  zoetic  courses,  ibid. — 
Anteriorly  to  the  first  link,  there 
is  another  couple  of  phenomena, 
2043. 

The  zoetic  course  is  roused  by 
external  stimuli,  2045-205 1.  —  It 
depends  on  the  first  sensions,  1999. 
— Changes  which  it  undergoes 
through  poisoning,  2068  —  and 
through  the  various  secretions,  2070 
— and  through  the  loss  of  a  member, 
2071. 

In  the  system  of  those  who  believe 
all  the  elements  of  bo<lies  to  be  ani- 
mate, the  zoetic  course  constitutes 
the  specific  difference  between  what 
we  usually  call  brute  bodies,  and 
animals^  2042. 
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